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Art.  I.  A  Vindicatum  of  Mr.  Fox's  History  of  the  early 
Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second.  By  Samuel  Hey  wood,- 
Serjeant  at  Law.  Ijondon :  printed  for  J.  Johnson  and  Co, 
St.  Paul's  Church-jard ;  and  John  Rldgeway,  Piccadilly. 

A  PUBLICATION  by  the  Right  Honourable  George  Rose,  in  th« 
year  1809,  entitled,  '  ObservatioRB  on  the  Historical  Work  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox,'  has  g^ven  birth  Xd 
Ae  volume  which  we  have  now  undertaken  the  task  of  e.^tamining. 
Mr.  Rose  in  the  introduction  to  hb  observations,  after  paying 
^e  usual  complimeDt  to  Mr.  Fox's  acknowledged  virtues,  tho 
fidelity  of  his  friendships,  and  his  social  affections,  remarks  apoB 
the  tendency  of  those  qualities,  when  long  exposed  to  the  ha-i 
bitua)  infiuences  of  party  connections,  to  create  a  bias  towards 
certain  views  and  considerations  of  political  actions  and  events^ 
inconsistent  with  that  strict  principle  of  impartiality  by  whioh 
a  historian  should  be  governed.  "  He  breathed,"  says  Mr. 
Rose,  "  an  atmosphere  of  party,  by  which  the  constitution  and 
tei  ^erameut  uf  hia  own  mind  could  hardly  fail  to  be  affected. 
And  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  to  apply  every  historical  incident 
to  le  support  of  the  principles  which  he  had  maintained  ia 
pai  ameot."  This  argument  of  the  writer  of  the  observations 
Mr,  Serjeant  Heywood  thinks  ought  to  be  considered  as  being 
quite  as  strong  gainst  Mr.  Rose's  qualification  to  appreciate 
iMr.  Fox's  work,  as  agiunst  Mr.  Fox's  ability  to  execute  suchs 
work  with  impartiality.  "  We  may  justly  doubt,"  says  the  Ser- 
jeant, "  whether  Mr.  Rose  himself,  having  long  breathed  this 
atmosphere,  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  Ae  fortunate  few 
ffho  have  escaped  the  coptqgion."  "  If  the  political  influence,'! 
continues  the  learned  Serjeant,  "  Mr.  Rose  alludes  to,  were  con- 
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fined  merely  to  the  leaders  of  (mrtles,  he  might  perhaps  be  frwr 
from  it.  But  he  does  not  confine  it  to  them,  and  tJiere  is  no 
sood  reason  why  it  should  not  extend  to  those  who  litve  filled 
inferior  siAiatibns ;  on  the  ctmtrary,  they,  Surely,  must  be  ia 
greater  danger,  who  are  attached  not  only  to  the  party  by  com- 
mon principle,  but  to  its  leader' by  still  stronger  ties  of  personal 
interest,  gratitude,  and  affection." 

We.ve  BO  far  from. a  disposition  to  dispute  the  propriety  of 
these  remarks  either  of  Mr.  Rose  or  Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood, 
that  we  feel  inclined  rather  to  extend  their  application.  There 
appears  to  us  to  be  tnit  t^o  much  reason  to  suspect  that  neither 
the  writer  of  the  History,  or  of  the  Observations,  or  even  of  tho 
Vindication,  has  escap^  the  contagious  infiuence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  party.  We  cannot  (speakmg  in  the  language  of  Shake* 
spear)  ascribe  to  either  of  them  that  '  do)phin-like'  elevation  of 
ollaisctef,'  that  «heWs  its  back  above  the  element  it  Ih'es  ia.  W^ 
are  very  far,  however,  from  imputing  to  ei&er  of  thene  respects 
^ble  names,  least  of  all  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood,  the  smallest 
taint  of  those  baser  characteristics  of  party  feeling,  which,  be- 
ginning by  vitiating  the  moral  relish  of  what  is  great  or  good, 
just  or  true,  abstractedly  from  the  service  in  which  we  are'en- 
gaged,  or  the  society  into  which  we  are  engrafted,  etid»  with  fal- 
wfying  the  qualities  of  actions,  perverting  the  standard  of  morai 
appreciation  in  our  minds,  and  destroying  the  springs  of  genera) 
9»eftdness.  But  we  confess,  that  in  perusing  his  book,  we  have 
sometimes  seemed  to  ourselves  to  discern  (perhaps  mistakihgly^ 
■aarks  of  that  prescriptive  turn  of  thinking,  and  pre-occupatioft 
of  mind,  which  betray  the  party-man.  The  writer  is  certainly  not 
dievassalof  a  party,  but  we  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  ha 
maintains  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  the  jurisdiction  of  his  facul- 
ties with  that  paramount  independence  of  thinking  which  is  the 
franchise  of  the  Une  philosopher.  We  have  always  lamented  th» 
prevalence  of  party-spirit;  we  see  it«  with  sorrow,  usurpii^  the 
place  of  national  feeling  in  all  questions  of  whatever  moment  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  can  we  wonder 
Uiat  it  should  e;ctend  its  influence  to  the  pages  of  history  and 
criticism — of  hbtory  and  criticism  concemmg  subjects  of  proxt^ 
TBBte  interest,  and  composed  by  mot  of  public  life  and  asso- 
ciations ?  Although  it  will  appear  in  the  progress  of  this  article 
that  we  feel  and  are  ready  to  allow  the  great  success  of  the  work 
before  us,  as  a  vindication  of  Mr.  Fox's  history  from  the  par^ 
ticular  animadversions  -of  Mr.  Ros^  we  must  hazard  the  <fiji-. 
pleasure  of  the  writer,  by  avowing  our  suspicions  that  the  pai^ 
£iu&eatary  and  tocisl  tnUbits  of  Mr.  Fox  bad  an  effect  on  Urt 
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VfloaT'of  kis  narrative,  and  the  tendency  oi*  his  reflectiana;  not' 
i^ogether  friendly  to  the  grave  and  legitimate  purposeof  history.) 
'  When  ProvidcDce  has  bestowed  upon  an  individual  thoseori-. 
ginal  gifts  which  denote  a  destination  to  the  noblest  purposes,: 
nil  country  has  cause  to  deplore  the  iniquitous  mischMce  iirfiich 
gives  his  early  and  blooming  talents  to  the  selfish  intrigues  antb 
narrow  contests  of  party.  Such  a  school  may  form  the  public! 
man,  in  the  vulgar  view  of  that  character,  but  thelrue  patriot; 
and  virtuous  statesman  can  never  be  the  product  of  such  a  cul-i 
Hire.  When  the  young  and  ardent  mind  is  made  to  receive  the; 
fcst  elements  of  polity,  in  strict  and  insepwTible  conjunctioa' 
with  die  ambitious  objects  of  a  particular  set  of  men,  to  lisp  its: 
fiolitical  creed  in  the  idiom  of  a  party,  and  to  confound  ihe 
great  interests  of  a  nation  with  die  fortunes  and  flnctuations  ofr 
particular  bodies,  rare  indeed  must  be  its  native  strength  to 
burst  these  barriers,  and  run  the  race  of  honour -with  the  patrioU' 
of  antiquity,  lliere  is  something  so  deli^tful  to  youth  in: 
jumping  into  honours,  and  in  acquiring,  wiUiout  delay  or  dmd-' 
gery,  a  beardless  renown,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  shortest: 
road  should  be  selected  which  leads  to  distinction.  The  ^ortesf 
method  is  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  some  disciplined  corps,  and' 
without  the  knowledge  necessary  to  appreciate  its  caii^e,  to  help 
to  talk  it  into  victory.  The  true  value  of  measurcH  is  thus  gra-' 
dually  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  partial  objects,  and  the 
tongue  is  suborned  to  celebrate  feelings  in  which  the  bosom  has 
Bo  part.  'ITie  profession  of  politics  is  embarked  in  as  an  ad- 
venture, or  speculation  of  profit,  not  as  a  field  of  duty  and  be- 
neficence. '  ' 
■  _  When  to  youthful  talents,  and  the  recommendalions  of  high 
birth,  is'joined,  as  too  frequently  happenn,.  an  exorbitant  ad« 
^tion  to  pleasure  aai  expence,  the  natural  propensity  to  party- 
politics  is  powerfully  assisted.  Minds  of  this  turn  are  usually 
characterized  by  dispositions  more  than  ordinarily  social.  But 
ibey  ate  apt  to  build  atUchment,  not  on  grounds  of  just  and  le^ 
giliinate  esteem,  but  on  conformity  of  character  and  reciprocity 
4f  praise;  on  a  coalition,  in  shorty  which  gives  to  habits  of  dan- 
gerous example,  the  countenance  of  numbers,  and  the  name  an^ 
Credit  of  virtue.  But  this  is  not  the  laboratory  in  which  are  to 
bf  found  the  ingredients  proper  for  the  composition  of  a  patriot; 
this  is  not  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  of-virtue  can  grow  to  the 
Mititude  of  the  great  statesman.  We  speak  not  of  party  in 
{tower,  or  party  m  opposition,  but  of  the  quality  of  party  itself; 
and  ita  sure  tendency  to  force  into  the  mind  bigotry  in  die  shape 
lit  principle,  and  ambition  in  the  disguise  of  patriotism.  Te 
l|^»tev«r-sid«,  to  vvhatever- body  of  ues  the  youth  of  birth,  aud 
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talent  devotea  hiniaielf,  iadepenelently  of  raeiisures,  he  eeaiei  1# 
present  himself  to  fais  counti^men  in  at)  attitude  of  real  dipiitj, 
and  exchanges  the  charter  of  intellectual  freedom  for  what  Lord 
Shafteabury  very  justly  calls  a  mean,  sbiftit^,  and  gaudy  servittidei 

We  are  not,  however,  so  vbionary  as  to  think  that  each  man 
ought,  substantively,  to  depend  upon  himself  in  his  endeavour^^ 
for  hb  country's  good,  and  stand  alone,  like  Pompey's  pillar  in 
the  desart.  If  in  many  of  those  things  which  are  of  ^e  most  in- 
dividual inteiest,  man  still  £nda  society  his  proper  element  of 
acti<w ;  in  a  concern  so  eminently  social  as  the  business  of  a  com- 
monwealth, it  were  an  absurdi^  to  expect  that  we  should  act  hi 
independence  of  each  other.  "  Political  arrangement,"  aaid  • 
great  man  and  statesman, "  as  it  b  a  work  for  social  ends,  must  be 
brought  about  by  social  means ;  mind  must  conspire  with  mind.** 
We  can  suppose  a  case,  too,  where  corruption,  incapacity,  and 
radical  error,  systematically  dbplayed  by  an  adminbtration,  under 
a  mbjudging  rad  mbguided  monarch,  may  justify  systematic  op- 
position, and  an  almost  indbcriminate  par^-hostility.  The  casual 
instances  of  virtue  and  discretion  which  such  an  adminbtratiim^ 
may,  by  starts,  exhibit,  will  be  so  far  from  redeeming  the  whole 
of  Its  conduct,  that  they  may  really  contribute  to  make  it  moro 
uijuiious ;  just  as  a  literary  work  of  general  mbchievous  tet»> 
^deacy  may  more  effectually  accomplbh  its  purpose  by  mingling 
secondaiy  truths  with  substantial  errors.  It  may  be  observed, 
too,  in  defence  of  party  under  the  limitations,  and  justified  by 
die  motives  above  alluded  to,  that  there  b  some  security  against 
nah  projects,  and  speculative  ardour,  in  the  necessity  of  con< 
<uliatmg  others,  and  maintaining  the  harmony  of  co-operation; 
for,  as  large  bodies  can  seldom  agree  among  themselves  except 
in  fundamentals,  measures  of  escess,  unless  Utey  grow  out  of  tha 
principles  admitted  by  all,  are  too  apt  to  endanger  the  solidity 
and  strength  of  the  mass,  to  be  ventured  upon  by  single  persons. 
Ko  union  can  be  compact  nor  steadily  operative  to  a  common 
^rpose,  unless  the  complexional  peculiarities,  and  speculative 
differences  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  are  compressed  and 
kept  down  to  the  level  of  those  prmciples  in  which  the  suffragefi 
of  all  unite. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  therefore,  that  situatimts  may  be 
■upposed  in  which  there  may  be  considerable  advantages  spring- 
ing out  of  political  confederations.  Their  value  must  depend 
Hpon  the  necessity  by  which  they  are  begotten,  and  the  spirit  by 
which  they  are  informed.  Where  public  virtue  is  a  prev«iliBg 
•entiment  amoug  a  people,  and  the  nation's  welfare  has  the  na- 
tion's heart,  the  contention  of  political  bodies  may  be  pursued 
,«idilittle  hiodrwce  to  Ibe  buiiifiBBs  of  the  oouDtry;  while  it  ta»f 
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I  tmd  exercise  some  of  the  best  feelings  and  faculties  of 
<our  nature.  But  for  this  to  be  the  case,  we  must  suppose  a 
Ter7  particular  conjuncture  of  national  afl^irs,  and  a  very  rare 
«1evatioo  of  national  character.  We  must  figure  to  ourselve*. 
the  return  of  those  glowing  teraa,  when  die  love  of  country  waa 
the  great  nuaster-principle  of  public  action,  keeping  in  due  sub- 
ordination  all  the  selfish  passions.  The  diffusion  of  Iu][ur3r,  ihk 
■difficulty  of  supporting  appearances,  the  preasure  of  public 
burthens,  the  power  attendant  upon  wealth,  and  the  increase  of 
(Official  patronage,  have  hardly  left  us  the  just  estimation  and  re- 
vereQce  of  public  virtue.  'Ilie  pri^easion  of  it  is  applauded  and 
•uspected,  the  eiercise  of  it  is  admired  and  pitied.  A  great 
ctatesmaa  of  the  last  century  was  accustomed  to  rally  ^e  young 
fioliticians  of  his  day,  whose  budding  patriotism  was  so  soon  t» 
blossom  in  ambitious  dependence.  Modem  patriots  do  not  ex* 
pose  themselves  to  this  sort  of  raillery.  At  the  moment  of 
eoiancipation  into  life,  with  his  memory  bursting  with  quotatiom 
from  the  amatory  and  epic  poets  of  antiquity,  and  comparative^ 
J£»ut  litde  furnished  from  the  stores  of  the  philosophers  and  hia-r 
^rians,  ere  the  rotatory  succession  of  his  diurnal  tasks  at  school 
fwd  college  have  given  a  moment's  place  to  quiet  thought  and 
mellowing  reflection,  incumbered  with  his  learned  trappings,  and 
reeling  under  his  borrowed  treasures,  the  young  candidate  for 
distinction,  having  decided  upon  hb  party,  and  learned  its  creed 
Wid  its  vocabulary,  rushes  confidently  into  the  councils  of  hii 
f:puntry,  and  untrembling  ttmches  the  u-k 

-"  of  her  magnificent  and  awfiil  cause." 

Is  such  a  career  his  fortune  may  advance,  but  his  mind  Cfn 
■carcely  receive  a  proportionate  enlai^ement ;  or  mount  by  such 
steps  to  that  elevation,  from  which  the  prospect  of  humani^ 
expands  itself  over  centuries,  and  Itfings  man  under  the  view  ia 
all  his  varieties  of  condition. 

Where  objects  of  seltishness  and  vanity  engage  the  tfaoughta 
in  the  outset  of  political  life,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  dig- 
nity of  character  whether  the  party  in  power,  or  the  party  in 
opposition  is  adopted.  When,  however,'the  choice  is  made,  if 
that  choice  is  on  the  side  of  government,  somediing  may  be  said 
in  iustificatioa  of  a  systematic  adherence.  In  measures  of  doubt* 
ful  expediency,  (and  great  must  be  the  number  of  luch  in  eveir 
state)  modesty  of  seutuoent,  as  well  as  a  principle  of  duty,  wia 
jndiBe  the  patriot  politician  to  the  side  of  government.  If  it 
be  right  in  a  monarchy  to  reverence  the  king,  it  is  right  also  to 
respect  ^e  power  with  which  the  constitution  invests  him ;  and, 
«•  a  general  {t^ppositioii,  we  fear  not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  our  du^ 
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-to  respect  the  servants  of  his  choice.  Farthemiore,  we  ventUf^ 
to  declare,  that  uolesa  in  verity  and  good  conscience  we  believe 
-them  to  be  wholly  incapable,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  give  theni 
■credit  for  seeing  somewhat  further  than  others  into  the  conse- 
•quences  of  measures,  which  may  often  rest  upon  facts,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  conlined  to  Uiemselves.  TTiis  is  very  distant 
from  a  blind  devotion  to  government,  which  if  disinterested,  ia 
imbecility,  end  if  selfish,  belongs  to  what  is  most  abject  in  the 
constitution  of  our  minds.  But  the  hypocritical  abuse  of  the 
language  of  patriotism  to  the  purposes  of  a  party  out  of  power> 
and  therefore  in  opposition  to  government,  has  always  appeared 
to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  mortifying  proofs  of  the  littlenes* 
of  ambition.  All  the  selfish  arte  which  are  practised  in  the  put* 
*uit  of  greatness  are  of  the  same  wretched  description ;  and  one 
of  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  these  is  the  c^olement  of  the  popu- 
lace, by  peHidious  misrepresentations  of  the  measures  of  the  go- 
Temmeat,  by  advantages  taken  of  the  jealousy  of  rulers  so  natu- 
ral-to  the  governed,  by  inflaming  discontent,  and  fostering  delu- 
sion. But  the  climax  of  dishonour  is  only  then  accomplishei^ 
tvhen  Britons,  in  the  prepress  of  their  party  zeal,  become  capable, 
hot  only  of  viewing,  with  vindictive  cosiplacency,  die  calamities 
6f  Uieir  country,  as  the  steps  to  their  own  preferment,  but  of 
endeavouring  to  wound  their  political  adversaries  through  the 
very  sides  of  the  commonwealth. 

t:-  Tlat  party  principle,  if  principle  it  can  be  called,  has  been 
strong  enough  to  carry  men  to  this  unenviable  state  of.  feeling^ 
we  must  hav&  been  very  idle  or  stupid  observer?  not  to  have 
been  long  ago  convinced.  We  have,  indeed,  Ion"  ago  been 
convinced  that  die  following  bad  consequences  resijt  from  th« 
prevalence  of  party  principfe.  First,  that  it  instructs  those  who 
execute  the  business  of  government,  not  to  rely  upon  the  good-* 
Bess  of  their  measures.  But  on  something  diey  must  rely,  a* 
the  councils  of  the  country  must  be  in  perpetual  oscillatiotu 
They  must,  therefore,  rely  on  some  attractions  to  their  cause 
beyond  the  mere  intrinsic  recommendations  of  virtue  and  ability. 
'Thus,  indiscriminate  opposition  is  the  best  apolt^y  for  the  cor- 
ruptions of  power. 

2dly.  Ill  at  it  instructs  all  that  are  within  its  influence,  in  the 
practice  of  tampering  with  great  and  noble  sentiments,  until  they 
forget,  at  length,  their  real  import  and  value ;  and  the  dignity  of 
irtrtue  is  debased  by  the  abuse  of  its  authority. 
: '  fidly.  That  it  instructs  the  people  to  distrust,  if  not  despise, 
political  men,wheUier  in  or  out  of  place;  and  by  degrees  tolook 
to.tbev  own  understandings  for  expounding  their  rights,  and, 
Iterhaps,  to  their  j>hysical  atrengUi . Cor  assertipg  them..  And^ 
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^aAetAy  to  what  oOier  conclusion  are  ike;  likely  to  come,  when 
fhey  see  that  the  opposition  to  measures  has  no  reference  to  the 
^terest  of  the  nation;  but  that  they  are  approved  or  condemned 
J>y  the  same  men,  as  they  happen  to  fill  the  benches  of  power^ 
fir  scold  in  the  ranks  of  opposition. 

But  beyond  diese  mischiefs,  arising  from  the-  prevalence  of 
|>arty  spirit,  a  small  part  only  of  which  we  have  affected  to  enu- 
merate, there  are  moral  evils  produced  by  It  which  circulate  their 
jnllueoce  through  all  the  classes  of  society.  There  is  among 
uie  members  of  a  party  such  a  spirit  of  favouritism  towardf 
.each  other;  each  has  so  strong  a  motive  toliphold  the  character 
,of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  to  defame  the  individuals  in  the  op- 
|>03ite  interest,  that  between  a  spurious  benevolence,  and  an  un- 
just hostility,  the  actions  of  men  receive  names  and  construc- 
tions which  confound  the  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice.  A 
leader  or  active  supporter  of  a  party  may  be  grossly  immo^a^, 
with  little  loss  of  character  among  bis  political  associate^ 
^hile  the  virtues  of  a  political  opponent,  if  their  existence  can- 
not be  denied,  are  assumed  as  the  test  of  hypocrisy,  and  are  thus 
converted  into  crime ;  but  where  facts  are  too  stubborn  and  no- 
torious to  be  distorted  or  misrepresented,  at  last  comes  the  grand 
reserve  and  final  shift  of  profligacy — the  distmction  betweeb 
private  and  public  character. 

We  will  close  these  general  observations  upon  party  with, 
jdeclaring  ourselves  to  think,  that  a  member  of  the  legislature  19 
as  much  bound  in  conscience  to  deliver  a  sincere  and  impartial 
Sentiment,  on  every  question  comii^  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament,  as  a  judge  is  bound  to  decide  impartially  m  the  adr 
ministratioo  of  distributive  justice;  and  that  the  people  have  « 
^ht  to  a  full  and /izir  exercbe  of  the  talents  of  tiiose,  who 
compose  the  great  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  nation. 

We  have  delivered  our  sentiments  thus  generally  on  the  state 
^d  character  of  party  politics,  of  which  we  cannot  but  enter- 
,lain  a  very  low  opinion ;  that  we  might,  as  far  as  possible,  repel 
from  ourselves  the  degrading  suspicion  of  our  being  in  any  other 
interest  than  the  broad  interest  of  the  nation;  and  we  think 
that  this  opportunity  has  ^ly  been  afforded  us  by  the  present 
subject  of  our  consideration.  We  will  now  enter  upon  the 
^ene  opened  by  the  book  before  us. 

Mr.  Rose,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gives  Mr.  Fox  credit  for 
perfect  rectitude  and  impartiality  of  intention  in  tiie  execution 
of  his  historical  work,  declares  himself  to  suspect  his  statemeitt^ 
and  reflections  to  have  been  rendered  chai^eable  with  incorrect* 
pess,  by  the  influence  of  a  strong  political  bias ;  "  which  poli- 
^cal  bias  every  thing  in  his  situation  and  habits  tended  to  i^- 
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crease  and  confirm."  Mr.  Rose  tells  ite,  in  his  introduction  t^ 
hia  observations,  that  the  particular  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
story  and  character  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  whom  he  considers  as 
having  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Fox,  led  him  first  to  ez- 
.amine  Mr.  Fox's  narrative,  die  authorities  by  which  it  was  sup^ 
ported,  and  the  reflections  with  which  he  accompanied  it ;  on 
the  attentive  perusal  of  which  he  perceived,  or  thought  be  per- 
ceived, an  uniform  leading  cause  of  partiality,  both  in  the  nar- 
rative and  in  the  reflections.  A  certain  political  bias  seemed  to 
him  to  pervade  the  whole ;  a  bias  so  strong  and  so  marked,  that 
it  might  seem,  says  Mr.  Rose,  to  be  doubtful,  whether  the  his- 
tory was  not  written  rather  to  support  the  system,  than  the  sys- 
tem adopted  from  the  consideration  of  the  history ;  and  tiiese 
general  observations  he  endeavours  to  support  by  a  variety  of 
particular  instances  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Fos. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood  entertains  an  opinion  on  the  g^ierd 
point,  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Rose.  He  consi- 
ders his  liiend  Mr.  Fox  as  raised,  by  the  dignity  and  equity  of 
liis  principles,  far  above  the  influence  of  party  prejudices ;  and 
^9  sustainmg  the  duty  and  fidelity  of  an  historian,  without  the 
'smallest  tunt  of  pafty  principles.  Tliis  is  only  the  opinion  of 
tiie  learned  Serjeant,  and  from  diis  opinion  we  shall  venture, 
yith  great  respect,  a  littie  to  differ ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  ia 
tadmittiog  the  success  with  which  he  has  answered  Mr.  Rose  on 
iill  the  specific  points  of  controversy,  and  the  great  ability,  fair- 
.nesH,  and  industry,  which  have  been  displayed  by  him  ni  that 
investigation.  As  we  still  think  that  Mr.  Fox  was,  to  a  certain 
degree,  influenced  by  the  associations  and  habits  of  his  political 
life,  in  the  colouring  of  his  narrative,  (though  we  are  far  from 
imputing  to  him  any  deliberate  intention  of  misleading,  and  a& 
little  doubt  his  respect  for  historical  truth  as  the  serjeaht  him- 
self), we  think  it  proper  first  to  explain  ourselves  a  little  on  this 
point;  and  then  endeavour  to  do  the  seneant  justice  as  to 
those  particular  passages  of  Mr.  Fox's  work,  which  he  has  so 
ably  vmdicated  from  the  censures  thrown  upon  them. 

No  man  will  deny,  whatever  may  have  been  his  friendship  for 
Wr.  Fox,  that  tiiat  distinguished  person  drew  his  earliest  breath 
in  the  atmosphere  of  party ;  and  we  presume  it  will  be  as  littl« 
denied,  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  political  life  was  passed  in 
opposition  to  government,  and  in  a  systematic  endeavour  to 
Wing  the  administration  of  affairs  under  tiie  guidance  of  a  bod; 
of  men,  united  with  him  as  tiieir  leader,  and  bearing  his  very 
.name  as  the  badge  of  their  political  incorporation.  We  shall 
not  enter  into  any  descriptive  character  of  the  uncommon  powera 
'ti  his  mind;  they  hate  been  enlarged  ujroa  to  aatiety  ^  and  wa 
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■flhould,  perhaps,  be  deemed  very  fastHtious,  if  not  unfeeling, 
■were  we  to  express,  in  adequate  terms,  the  sickening  effect  pro- 
duced on  onr  minds  by  the  piles  of  laboured  eulogy  which  nave 
been  amasaed  on  Ihia  subject,  iii  which  diere  b  nttle  else  but 
-fblsome  conunon-pUce  and  affected  hyperboles.  We  shall  only 
with  hearty  sorrow  lament  that  an  intellect,  dipped  in  the  co- 
lours of  heaven,  should  so  soon  have  put  on  the  uniform  of  a 
^rty;  and,  though  coupled  with  dispoaittons  of  the  heart, 
framed  for  the  widest  circle  of  beneficial  action,  should  have 
4)een  doomed,  by  a  perverse  arrangement,  to  consume  its 
Strength  in  fiRhtJi^  the  battles  of  unsucGessful  ambition. 
'  The  social  attractions  of  Mr.  Fos's  character,  his  taste  for 
■pleasure  and  thirst  of  popularity,  his  high  birth  and  affability 
of  disposition,  all  waited  upon  his  ambition,  and  propitiated  his 
passage  to  distinction^  which  way  soever  he  shaped  the  course 
-of  his  politica.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  ministerial  favour,  and 
after  six  years  adherence  to  ministers,  retreating  into  the  arms  of 
vn  opposition,  composed  of  p«:sons  of  sound  but  sanguine 
Sentiments,  and  who,  though  not  unsatisfied  with  themselves, 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  ascendancy  of  his  genius, 
from  the  child  he  became  the  champion  of  party,  and  in  a  man- 
ner pledged  to  a  perpetuity  of  opposition,  by  the  popularity 
*which  hung  upon  it,  and  by  which  it  was  his  delight  to  be 
distinguished.  We  are  no  friends  to  the  measures  which  were 
the  objects  of  Mr.  Fox's  attacks,  from  the  year  1774  (which 
'was  the  period  of  the  commeticement'  of  his  opposition  to  mi- 
nisters), to  the  resignation  of  Lord  North ;  but  we  consider  him 
from  that  moment  a  most  decidied  party  man,  or  rather  party 
-leader,  with  the  prejudiced  zeal,  though  not  with  the  narrow 
spirit  which  usually  belongs  to  that  character.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood :  we  are  not  backward  to  admit  the  great  quali- 
ties of  Mr.  Fox,  To  do  justice  to  some  of  them,  is  beyond 
our  power.  His  speeches  in  parliament  have  deservedly  been 
^<»npared  to  the  greatest  efforts  of  Athenian  or  Roman  elo- 
-quence.  The  language  must  be  carried  to  the  same  excellence 
in  which  it  has  been  there  displayed,  to  do  justice  to  their  beauty 
iand  sublimity,  their  pregnant  simplicity,  their  energetic  purity, 
iheir  masculine  density,  and  their  unaffected  vehemence. 

From  the  many  excellent  qiialities  of  bis  heart,  as  we  take 
them  from  the  umfiHm  testimony  of  all  who  mixed  with  him  in 
tis  ordinary  hours,  we  cannot  withhold  the  tribute  of  our  ad- 
'miration.  Though  we  never  respected  his  sentiments  on  the 
French  revolu^on,  and  should  certainly  not  select  them  as  evi- 
dence of  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  (for  i^inst  cruelty 
imd  bubarity  tendemees  is  fiterce,  and  -  ferocity  i«  forbearing) ; 
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^et,  who  can  ciHitempIate  hia  sel^f-govennnenl  and  forgivJi^gl^ 
jierpsity,  n'hen  the  debate  on  that  subject  dissolved  his  political 
And  private  friendship  with  Mr.  Burke,  'without  cherishing  a 
fond  esteem  for  this  part  of  his  character. 

That  with  all  Ih^e  amiable  quahties  and  extraordinary  eii- 
dowments,  his  conduct  was  blameable  in  many  points,  botk 
^pral  and  political,  cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  the  blindness  of 
friendship,  and  the  extravagance  of  party-idolatry.  He  y/ae^ 
doubtless,  a  great  man ;  and  his  conduct,  as  well  as  his  opinimi^ 
}n  all  respects  and  on  all  subjects,  had  great  influence  on  th« 
conduct  and  opinions  of  his  countrymen.  The  merits  of  suc^ 
JB  person,  therefore,  are  amenable  to  the  justice  of  history  and 
fhe  sentence  of  posterity :  we  have  all  of  ns  a  deep  interest  in 
.the  due  appreciation  of  a  character  tike  that  of  Mr.  Fox :  it  if 
the  property  of  history  and  his  couutty.  Party  biography  it 
jnot  tne  proper  vehicle  for  carrying  it  down  to  svcceeding  genep 
rations.  It  has  been  said  of  him  by  his  friends,  that  his  vice* 
.were  all  of  a  description  to  be  capable  of  existing  tt^ether  witb 
the  greatest  virtues.  We  do  not  set  up  for  the  censors  of  thv 
age,  nor  have  we  any  pleasure  in  contemplating,  much  less  in 
exaggerating,  the  infirmities  of  the  great ;  but  we  regard  it  as  « 
/ond  and  foMisb  practice,  to  soften  a  man's  vices  out  of  complir 
meat  to  his  virtues ;  still  worse  to  represent  his  virtues  as  alued 
to  his  vices,  as  investing  them  with  an  immunity  from  censur^ 
or  as  altering,  in  any  degree,  their  true  character  and  essential, 
jiature.  Instead  of  qualifying,  they  really  aggravate,  the  eviU 
which  belong  to  them,  by  shading  their  turpitude  and  extern^ 
jng  their  influence ;  and  when  we  say  this,  nothing  but  stupidity 
can  mistake  our  meaning ;  or  suppose  ua  to  deny  that,  in  tfa$ 
^neral  appreciation  of  character,  the  virtues  of  a  man  are  to  b« 
.weighed  against  his  vices.  But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  to  be 
fairly  weighed  against  his  vices,  they  must  both  be  distinctly 
seen  and  acknowledged  with  an  eye  divested  of  the  lilms  of  prer 
judice ;  they  must  be  laid  in  the  scales  as  they  subsist  in  trutl^ 
and  in  fact,  not  as  they  are  fouqd  in  the  flimsy  sketches  of  epbflr 
meral  eul<^. 

The  felicity  of  Mr.  Fox's  temper  was  a  boon  of  nature; 
and  as  such,  can  never  be  ranked,  by  hu  country,  in  equal  estv 
nation  with  those  forbearing  and  controlhng  virtues,  which 
raise  the  mind  of  the  patriot  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  htH 
juanity.  Great  things  are  done  by  the  gratuitous  endowment^ 
ja(  nature ;  but  his  is  the  noble  and  benefi<^nt  course,  whose 
.coijiduct,  as  a  statesman,  exhibits  a  pattern  of  feelings  cor- 
xected  by  thought  and  principle,  whose  love  of  his  country 
^9  a  Ipve_of.its  jtmd,  a^d  cha^agier^  no  l^u  than,  ^f  i^ 
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^lory";  and  who,  anudBt  the  elegant  xommerc«,  and  even  the 
-festive  gueties  of  private  life,  maintiuns-  the  dignity  of  pub- 
Jic  sentiment  by  the  conservative  influence  of  his  own  ej- 
-ample.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  historical  fideli^  to  pass 
lOver,  in  the  life  of  Ciesar,  his  early  attachment  to  unprincipled 
-pers(His,  his  profligate  CKtravagance,  or  his  amour  with  the 
:£gyptian  queen,  Mr.  Fox  was  not  a  violator  of  the  laws,  nor 
;do  we  charge  him  with  any  thing  dishonourable  in  his  conduct; 
:but  his  departures,  such  as  they  were,  from  decorum  and  tem- 
^lerance,  and  the  line  of  exemplary  mcvals,  ought  no  more  to 
4)e  suppressed  or  softened  than  the  vices  of  Csesar.  In  all  pro- 
jbability,  he  .would  himself  have  been  ashamed  of  the  indiscri- 
minate rhapsodical  praise  which  has  incumbered  his  memoij. 
To  the  manly  remonstrances  of  a  virtuous  friend,  we  can  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  he  would  have  unveiled  his  early  tnmsgret- 
sions,  and  admitted  his  weakness  and  error.  His  understandidg 
would  have  disdained  to  patronize  the  vices,  which  the  effemi- 
jiate  sophisms  of  his  friends,  by  endeavouring  to  disguise,  faam 
made  more  conspicuous ;  illustrating,  by  the  inconsistencies  of 
iheir  pauegyrics,  the  danger  to  sound  sentiment  and  correct 
principle,  arising  from  an  example,  of  which  the  vicious  and 
faulty  parts  were,  perhaps,  alone  within  the  reach  of  imitd- 
rtion.  ; 

We  could  not  forbear  throwing  out  these  few  observatioDS  on 
A  subject,  not  immediately  connected  with  the  object  of  this 
article,  though  naturally  arising  out  of  the  topics  wnich  it  inci- 
jHentally  presents  to  our  consideration.  It  was  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  elFects  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  habits  on  the 
'  xharacter  and  tendency  of  his  history,  without  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  glancing  at  his  general  character ;  and  protesting 
against  that  praise  which,  not  content  with  embalming  his  me- 
mory, has  presumed  to  canonize  his  faults.  We  will  now  con- 
sign his  virtues  and  his  failings  also  to  the  impartial  page  of 
iaatoTj  (if  si^  such  shall. record  the  transactions  of  these  timet, 
end  give  life  to  the  embryon  lessons  of  wisdom  which  they  con- 
tain); where  we  trust  his  name  wilt  stand  a  memorial,  as  well 
of  ^e  great  possibilities  of  the  huiiian  intellect,  as  of  the  tend- 
ency of  party  struggles,  and  a  \a\  education,  to  check,  if  not  tb 
defeat,  the  bounties  of  benignant  nature. 

-  To  rev£rt  therefore  to  the  subject  immediately  under  con- 
AderatioR,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Fox's  hi^ 
^orical  fragment  bears  plain  indications  of  the  bias  of  his  poli- 
tical sentiments.  We  arc  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Rose,  that  m«i 
9vho  mix  io  parties  are  geneinlly  unlit  for  the  office  of  historian. 
JS^tixey  write  the  .accounts  .of  .their  ^wn  .iiffies,  gu^rum  ^m 
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-magna  fuerttnt,  dwy  arc  spt  to  ende&TOur  to  interest  poateri^ 
-ia  their  quarrels ;  ^id  if  they  write  of  antecedeot  events,  thev 
purpose  will  natiHiiUy  be  so  to  dress  up  tbose  events,  tbat  coi^ 
temporary  trausactions  may  take,  by  roSectioii,  a  colour  &vou»- 
able  to  tbeirown  political  views.  We  have  already,  and  we 
hope  witb  sufficient  distinctness,  observed,  that  we  do  not  is»- 
pute  to  Mr.  Fox  any  mistatements  of  facts;  but  we  cannot  but 
atispect  liim  of  those  natural  prepossessions  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  party'-sfHrit ;  and  we  think  that  the  l»a8  of  these 
prepossessions  is  disceniible  throughout  his  history.  It  was  said 
of  the  excellent  Plutarch  himself,  that  in  his  biographical  paral- 
lels, notwithstaadii^  all  his  integrity  and  candor,  it  was  plai> 
enough  he  was  a  Greek. 

History,  to  be  the  handmaid  of  philosophy,  and  the  mistreM  of 
moral  instruction,  should  be  as  chaste  in  respect  to  characters,  aa 
events.  H^  office  has  been  well  compared  to  that  tribunal  of 
the  Egyptians  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  m  which  men  and  princes 
after  ^ir  deads  were  either  acquitted  with  honour,  or  delivered 
over  as  criminals  to  posterity.  Historical  truth  is  not  more 
sacred  than  historical  justice.  It  is  only  by  a  due  appropriation 
of  praise  and  blame,  that  history  becomes  philosophy,  teachiof 
by  examples,  and  capable  of  tcansfusing  the  virtues  of  one  gene- 
ration into  another.  To  this  its  retrospective  efficacy,  we  nugbC 
■dd,  that  while  it  maintains  the  credit  of  strict  impartiaUty,  it 
operates  usefully  on  that  impoung  grandeur  of  sentmient,  wbicfa 
-stretches  the  interests  of  the  ambitious  beyond  the  grave,  and 
■gladdens  the  prospect  of  eternity  with  the  anticipation  of  a 
bi;ight  and  lasting  reputation  on  earth.  When  she  is  thus  clear 
in  her  great  office,  it  is  her  privilege  to  bring  strength  out 
,of  weakness,  and  to  turn  a  superstitious  vain  gtory  into  an 
'accessory  to  improvement.  A  secondary  hope  ofimmmrtality  ia 
encouraged,  winch  purifies  the  dregs  of.seliSshnesB  and  senses 
.and  if  it  cannot,  like  the  religious  hope  of  a  heavetdy  futurity, 
raise  us  above  the  world,  while  we  live  in  it,  it  is  nevertheleaa 
•trong  enough  to  retine  and  exalt  the  worldly  man  in  the  choice 
of  worldly  objects. 

-  The  general  impresuon  which  we  have  expressed  ourselves  to 
ibave  received,  ftom  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Fox's  work,  of  bis  haxf 
ing  written  it  under  the  mfluence  of  party  feelings,  lays  us,  as  w* 
conceive,  under  no  obligation  to  give  any  specific  reasons  for  our 
being  so  impressed.  Mr.  Fox  gives  no  other  reason  for  his  owa 
-conviction,  diat  Hume  entertained  a  childish  admiration  of  kings, 
■Our  impression  arises  from  an  acciunulation  of  little  indications, 
most  of  which  would  be  too  minute  to  particularize.  The  s;d» 
.wiuch  an  hicdoriaa  takes,  will  as. often  become  appaiei^  imm 
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Knie  films  of  mEttfsMHtn,  and  even  from  hia  occasumal  uleacej 
Ivhere  observation  Would  naturally  be  excited,  As  by  opiniotn 
nore  declanttvely  announced,  ot  a  more  decided  colouring  of  tb« 
Bftira^ve.  Although  the  prepossessitmB  of  Mr<  Fox's  mind  ar* 
dntcoverable  chiefly  from  these  incidental,  involuntary,  and  even 
B^ative  indications,  we  wiU  nevertheless  give  stHoe  of  our  rath 
sons  for  forming  this  judgment  of  his  work. 
-  Would  a  ntind  HiaX  had  received  no  warpbg  from  habit  or 
party-predilectioD  be  content  with  remarking  on  the  trial  and 
condemnatioD  of  Lord  Strafforc^  that  "  the  prosecution,  or  ra- 
dier  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  was  less  justifiabl* 
than  their  former  proceedings,"  meaning  l^e  proceedings  of  the 
long  parliament,  of  which  be  bad  just  before  apoken  in  terms  of 
decided  comniendation }  Could  not  the  lofty  character,  impres* 
give  deportment,  and  sad  end,  of  that  much  injured  noblemaOf 
win  A-om  the  generous  nature  of  A^r.  Fox  one  gentle  word  gf 
coiBmiseratitm  i 

We  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  justify  the  imperious  c(Hb 
duct  of  Lord  Strafford,  and  the  tendency  of  his  ^poaition  to 
tu-bitrary  counsels.  They  greatly  derogated  from  his  other  esti* 
nable  qualities.  That  he  exercised  some  acts  of  discretionapf 
jurisdiction  in  bmes  of  great  turbulence  and  disorder,  ^t  a  period 
6f  our  history  in  which  the  boundaries  of  our  constitution  were 
tint  ill-defined,  in  a  couutry  ill-affected  and  incompletely  cod< 
^ered,  (for  such  at  that  time  was.  the  state  of  Ireland)  must  bt 
admitted  and  deplored ;  but  as  even  at  this  epoch  of  improved 
and  settled  polity,  it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  condemn  a  man 
to  death  upon  a  general  charge  of  endeavoarit^  to  subvert  tbefia^ 
^omental  laws,  s6  at  a  period  of  such  constitutional  inaecuracy  as 
diat  in  which  this  transaction  took  place,  such  a  proceeding  der 
served  the  execration  of  every  just  and  impartial  mind.  Mi- 
serable and  disgraceful  were  the  methods  used  to  ruin  this  noble- 
man. Bound  b^  an  oath  of  secrecy,  the  committee  proceeded 
against  him  less  like  public  accusers,  than  plotting  conspirators. 
Privy  counsellors  were  suborned  to  act  the  part  of  informers  ; 
words  torn  from  the  context  and  incidentally  used  at  their  meet- 
k^s,  where  freedom  of  speech  and  advice  is  so  ess^itial  to  th« 
btuity  of  their  consultations,  were  accepted  as  evidence  of  tresr 
•on,  upon  the  testimony  of  bis  bitterest  enemies.  Tlie  testimonj 
of  the  friends  of  the  -earl  was  excluded  by  pretended  prosecutionii^ 
md  groundless  iraprisonment.  Still  however  an  accusation,  thus 
supported  and  carried  on,  yielded  to  the  prevalence  of  truth,  en- 
forced  by  a  pathos  and  dignity  on  the  part  of  die  accused,  whit^ 
it  is  imposuble  for-  guilt  to  assume.  After  a  trial  and  acquittsl 
^fere  dH  ttibiuial  of  his  peer^  a  biU  of  attundfiTj  canied  throu|^ 


itarltBtnenf  by  artifice  and  v)<deace>  and'forced  upon  the  king' t^jf* 
the  same  unrighteoaB  means,  accomplished  the  rain  of  this  devote<t 
person.  Now,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  Mr.  Fox  hod  not 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  been  the  leader  of  a  party  in  op-> 
positioa  to  the  government,  he  would  have  found  other  words  t9 
describe  this  transaction  than  the  terms  of  apathy  in  which  h« 
hut  conveyed  hb  opinion.  i 

~  llie  prosecution  of  Lord  Strafford,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  carried  on,  Mr.  Fox,  as  we  have  observed,  considered  aV 
hin  justifiable,  than  the  former  proceedings  of  the  long  parlia- 
bient,  which  former  proceedings  he  bad,  in  another  place,  very 
emphatically  commended.  The  execution  of  Uie  king  he  calls 
ft  far  less  viol^it  measure :  so  that,  if  a  consistent  constructioa 
be  given  to  his  expreasiona,  this  act  of  regicide  would  seem  to* 
have  been  considered  by  htm  as  a  crime  of  small  magnitude.  Iv 
must  be  admitted,  ihat-he  floe^in  cold  and  calculating  language 
disapprove  of  the  proceeding.  But  does  he  not  disapprove  of  it 
Tin  grounds  of  inexpediency,  radier  tHan  on  the  ground  of  its  in- 
lierent  turpitude  f  It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  ^at  the  whole  dis^ 
cussion  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure  seems  evidently  to  havtf 
been  built  upon  the  consideration  of  it  as  an  act  of  the  peoplo 
kt  lar^e,  whereas  in  truth  it  was,  as  Mr.  Fox  in  the  passage  im-, 
mediately  preceding  allows,  tlie  act  of  Cromwell  alone.  It  could 
Hot  surely,  in  any  view,  have  been  ex^ient  that  the  projects  of 
Cromwell  should  have  been  carried  mto  effect,  and  Uie  ancient 
monarchy  destroyed  ?  One  does  not  therefore  see  how  the  que*i 
tion  of  expediency  could  properly  arise,  or  be  applicable  to  the 
case  as  it  really  stood  predicamented  in  fact.  "  llie  army,"  as 
Mr.  Fox  had  a  little  before  observed,  "  were  the  masters  of  thd 
parliament,  and  being  entirely  influenced  by  Cromwell,  gave  if 
commencement  to  what  may,  properly  speaking,  be  called  a  new 
Teign."  And  he  adds,  "  that  great  and  respectable  as  were  th« 
names  of  some  who  sat  in  the  high  court,  tliey  must  be  regarded; 
ill  this  instance,  rather  as  the  ministers  of  the  usurper,  dian  as 
ACliug  from  themselves."  Now  if  these  great  and  respectable 
persons  were  notBctingyVorft  themselves,  they  had  not  the  excuse 
of  honest  enthusiasm,  and  if  they  were  acting  in  obedience  to  the 
Usurper,  it  is  plain  they  were  not  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  people :  ^en,  it  seems,  these  respectable  persons  were  th« 
executioners  of  the  bloody  purpose  of  an  individual.  • 

It  can  scarcely  be  demed>  because  all  history  proclaims  it,  thai 
"Charles  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Cromwell,  and  that 
the  army,  or  rather  the  cabal  of  officers,  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing it  about,  against  die  feelings  of  the  nation.  But  even  supt 
'pDting-it-was  the  act  of-the-^eople^by  tbeit- TepteseatsUves^" 


*liat  ngtt  had  they  to  plead  the  justice  or  neceaaity  of  it,  after 
treating  with  Cliarles  aa  thnr  rightful  monarch,  and  actually  de^' 
daring,  hy  their  vote,  that  the  king's  concessions  were  a  fouoda* 
tion  for  the  house  to  proceed  upon  in  the  settlement  of  th» 
longdom.  As  the  kuig  had  not  forfeited  his  right  to  be  trusted/ 
by  any  instance  of  iasiacerity  since  thb  treaty  was  on  foot,  (i£ 
nispicions  of  insincerity  alone  could  be  a  reasonable  ground  foP 
declining  such  a  compromise)  they  were  precluded  from  break"' 
ing  with  the  king,  on  this  pretext,  by  their  own  acts.  At  all- 
•vents,  was  not  an  act  of  parliament,  ratified  by  the  kii^,  a  suffi* 
cient  security  against  the  imputed  insincerity^  But  however 
Siis  may  be,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  state  of  the  facts  waV 
^t  such  as  to  afford  a  proper  ground  for, the  Question  on  th« 
broad  national  basis  of  expediency,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  by  ad-( 
mitting  that  the  king  was  sacrificed,  not  to  the  peopie,  but  to  the 
usurper,  and  by  arguing,  upon  that  admissioa,  the  question,  whether 
die  execution  was  just  and  necessaiy,  warrants  Uie  inference  that 
he  was  of  opiiuoD  (though  we  ate  far  from  seriously  thinking  he 
was  of  such  opinion)  that  it  might  have  been  justified  by  necesi 
uty,  though  in  fact  the  nation  bad  no  part  in  it. 
.  The  othec  point  nn  which  Mr.  Fox  rests  the  question  of  ju»J 
tification  is  this,  "Was  the  example  of  it  likely  to  be  salutary  or 
{wniicious  ?'  He  does,  to  be  sure,  allow  that  as  an  example  it  was 
phoUy  needless,  as  it  could  be  of  no  use  to  set  an  example  to 
kings,  when  it  was  intended  that  tiie  office  of  king  should  be  abo* 
li^ed.  And  he  admits  diat  there  was  no  ground  upon  which 
we  couldbe  audioEized  to  inflict  death,  forthe  sake  ofexampleto 
9ther  nations,  or,  in  other  words,totake  the  criminal  justice  of  the 
norld  into  our  hands.  Bat,  surely,  the  plea  of  example  fails,  un- 
less there  is  in  the  first  place  a  justification  for  the  punishment 
in  the  quality  of  the  crime  itself.  So  that  one  really  perceives 
nothing  in  sound  political  morality,  or  common  justice,  to  lay  a 
ground  for  the  second  point  of  view  in  which  Mr.  Fox  has 
chosen  to  consider  the  question,  ^nce,  therefore,  in  page  Il6 
^his  work,  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  example  is  the  only  le- 
gitimate end  of  punishment,  (in  itself  a  pretty  large  assumption) 
-and  that  where  the  example  is  not  likely  to  be  salutary,  every 
{ninisbment  inflicted  by  the  magistrate  is  cruelty,  and  eveiy  ex&- 
j;uti(Mi  murder,  the  execution,  of  Charles  upon  his  own  reason- 
M^  was  nothing  short  of  the  crime  of  murder;  and  as  such  should 
ceem'  to  deserve  to  be  denounced  in  stronger  terms  than  Mr, 
fox  has  used  upon  this  occanon. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  must  confess  our  weakness  in  having  read 
•with  tears  the  account  of  that  prince's  s^erings  in  the  least  f^ 
ittumlde  of  hjsfajstoiiaas,  aitd  )faat to  thesa  emotions,  the  co»> 
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sMnc;  and  sublimity  of  his  end  have  added  in  ito  sntdl  Aagtetp 
The  equality  of  tniud  with  which  he  met  every  reverse  of  for- 
tuDe,  his  magnanimous  meekness  contrasted  wiA  the  dastardly 
exultati<m  of  his  adversaries,  the  silent  anguish  of  his  heart  which 
chaneed  the  hair  to  grey  "  upon  his  discrowned  head,"  but  waa 
unable  to  alter  the  character  of  his  soul,  are  images  which  fill, 
and  will  continue  to  fill  our  minds  with  much  loftier  concep- 
tions of  grandeur,  than  the  pomp  and  dignity  with  which  th» 
great  transaction  of  hb  trial  and  condemnation  is  coupled  ,in 
the  coHtempIatioos  both  of  Mr,  Fox  and  Mr.  Hume.  Kor  cai» 
we  help  being  greatly  surprised  that  any  person  should  consider 
the  court  which  condemned  him  as  consisting  of  the  delegates  of 
a  great  people,  sitting  in  judgment  on  their  supreme  magistrate^ 
after  having  characterized  them  as  the  ministers  of  an  usurper,  i 

Of  this  murper  Mr.  Fox  speaks  in  terms  of  gentle  rejwoach, 
acarcely,  we  think,  rising  to  the  level  of  his  character.  "  Upoa 
the  whole,"  says  he,  "  the  character  of  Cromwell  must  ever 
•tand  h^h  in  the  list  of  those  who  raised  themselves  to  supreme 
power  by  the  force  of  genius.  •  And  among  suck,  even  in  respeck 
of  moral  virtue,  it  would  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  least  excep* 
tionable,  if  it  had  not  been  tainted  with  that  most  odious  and 
degrading  of  all  human  vices,  hypocrisy."  : 

:  For  ourselves  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  Cromwell's  life,  and  even  in  the  out-set  of  his  political  career^ 
he  might  be  sincere  in  his  religious  professions. 

It  is  inward  pravity  which  generates  hypocrisy,— die  conflict 
between  our  secret  inclinations  and  the  awe  of  man.  It  is  not  to  ba 
supposed  tbat  there  is,  substantively,  any  natural  propensity  to 
play  the  hypocrite  for  hypocrisy's  sake.  It  is  a  vice  which  growl 
out  of  situation  and  habit.  In  Cromwell  it  probably  proceeded 
from  his  inordinate  ambition,  which  being  unable  to  overcome 
the  mfluence  of  religion,  or  entirely  to  wrest  it  from  its  early  hold 
upon  his  fears,  or  imagination,  succeeded  at  lengdt  in  turning  it 
into  a  subserviency  to  its  own  purposes.  And  we  may  learn 
from  this  instance,  among  others,  that  the  best  way  to  avmd 
ihypocrisy,  is  to  preserve  the  mind  free  from  the  pollutions  of 
vice,  and  that  inward  cwruption,  which  makes  vs  cowards  be^ 
,  fore  man,  and  traitors  to  God.  TliBt  Cromwell  -was  a  base 
hypocrite  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  ae«3»s  less  proper  to  s^ 
that  his  hypocrisy  tainted  his  moral  character,  tiian  that  it  waa 
the  natural  companion  of  his  other  vices,  and,  particularly,  of  hit 
cruel  an^  aspiring  temper.  We  shall  not,  for  we  have  neithar 
room  nor  inclination  for  it,  enter  into  the  character  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  for  extraordina^  he  certainly  was  ;  but  when 
it  i»  considered  that  Cromwell  practiKd  all  ^  usual  melkxli 
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of  saHgniDarj  ambition,  rr4  coupled  with  these  the  odious  vice 
of  hjpoCTisy,  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Fox  has  laid  upon  him  a 
TerjF  gentle  himd,  dispTaying  the  temper  of  an  apologist  in  the 
execution  of  hifltoricid  justice.  And  this  again  we  canuothelp 
coDsideniig  aa  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Fox's  party  politics,  which, 
as  we  haTe  befolre  observed,  are  so  apt  to  place  between  the 
BUBd,  and  almost  every  subject  of  pubhc  consideration,  a  dis- 
tertiiig  and  discoloring  medium. 

Mr-  Fox,  on  the  subject  of  die  po{Hsh  plot,  declares  the  whole 
affiur  to  be  disgraceful  to  the  nation.  He  dtinks  it  a  shocking 
tnmsaction ;  but  he  inclines  "  to  impute  to  the  greater  part  of 
Aose  cooeemed  in  it,  rather  an  extraordinary  degree  of  blind 
credulity,  than  the  deliberate  wickedness  of  planning,  and  assist- 
ing ia,  the  perpetration  of  legal  murder."  We  do  not  dispute 
the  candour  and  fairness  of  this  reasoning,  bat  we  cannot  help 
th^iking  it  probable  that  Mr.  Fox,  if  his  mind  had  been  politi- 
caUy  dneBgaged,  would  have  marked  with  more  distinctness, 
that  the  whigs  ought  to  be  greater  sharers  in  the  opprobrium, 
wbeAer  more  or  less,  of  that  transaction,  than  any  other  public 
characters  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Fox  takes  particular  pains  to  shew,  ^t  the  belief  of  tjie 
]^t  was  universal;  and  observes,  that  the  unanimous  votes  of 
tiie  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  names,  as  well  as  the 
mnbers,  of  those  who  pronounced  Lord  Strafford  to  be  guilty, 
seem  to  put  this  beyond  donbt. ,  But  cau  it  be  imagined  that  a 
permanoD  so  absurd  would  have  become  so  general  dirough  die 
aabon,  if  the  voice  of  party  had  been  mute,  aoA  no  political  in- 
imVry  ha4  been  on  foot  to  promote  it  ?  Can  it  foe  tmagin^Jj 
AaC  Uie  treatment-  of  Lord  ^rafifbrd  was  the  mere  result  of  this 
blind  eredidittf,  anddiat  the  behaviour  even  of  Russell  himself,  in 
respect  to  that  noblemm,  was  the  pure  ofepring  of  this  infatu- 
ated beHef  ?  We  are  cCTtianly  not  among  diose  who  think  that 
the  plot  was  a  stoiy  fabricated  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
whig  party ;  but  can  it  be  doubted  that  advantage  was  taken 
fcy  pu1y~m«i  of  the  general  belief  of  it,  or  that  it  was  adopted 
as  a  political  weapon  against  die  tories,  by  many  whose  nunds 
were  too  strong  to  listen  to  a  tale,  "  sa  impossible  to  be  true, 
Aat  it  Qu^t  not  to  have  been  beHeved  if  it  had  come  from  the 
motrth  of  Cato."  It  adds  some  little,  we  think,  to  the  force  of 
(hese- observations,  tfaat  Mr.  Fox  in  another  place  says  that, 
"  opoB  reviewing  the*  two  great  parties  of  the  nation,  one  obseit 
vatien  foreibly  occurs,  and  that  is,  tUattHe  great  streng^  of  tD« 
whigs  consisted  in  their  heing-aMe  to  brand  tfceir  adversaries  as 
fhrourere  of  popery."  And'we  caiwet  help  producing  the  rest  of 
a  paasage  whien  contains-  no  uoproAtable  iesnm,  if  well  imderr 
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Ktood  and  applied.  "  That  of  the  tones,"  continuea  Mr.  Fox, 
"  (as  Jar  as  their  streogth  depended  upoo  opimoD,  and  not  merely 
upon  the  power  of  the  crown)  in  their  finding  colour  to  repre- 
sent the  whigs  as  republicans.  From  this  obserratioH  we  may 
draw  a  farther  inference,  that  in  proportion  to  the  rashness  of 
the  crown,  in  avowing  and  pressing  forward  the  cause  of  popery, 
and  to  the  moderation  and  steadiness  of  the  whigs  in  adhering 
to  the  form  of  monarchy,  would  be  the  chance  of  the  people  <^ 
En^and  of  changing  ^  ignominious  despotism,  for  glory,  li- 
berty, and  happiness." 

The  subject  of  the  invasion  by  Argyle  and  Monmouth  called 
forth  the  most  animated  exertions  of  Mr.  Fox's  genius.  It  is, 
doubtless,  written  with  considerable  interest.  The  characters  of 
the  two  leaders  are  drawn  with  much  discriminative  force ;  and 
great  Bcuteness  is  shevra  in  the  investigation  and  comparison  of 
facts,  and  authorities;  but  we  cannot  help  being  ^am  of  o|»- 
nion,  that  the  tenor  of  this  more  laboured  part  of  me  work  af>- 
fords  similar  indications  of  party  habits  and  associations. 

No  one  can  despise  more  dian  ourselves  the  nonsensical  and 
almost  blasphemous  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  subject  to  passive  obedience ;  and  we  most 
heartily  hold  to  the  opinion,  that  all  magistracy  is  for  the  peo- 
ple's good.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  justification,  which 
the  times  afforded  to  the  resistance  of  Argyle  and  Monmoudi, 
we  doubt,  with  Burnet,  whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  James  was  of  a  nature  to  justify  the  sort  .of  resistance 
made  to  it  by  Argyle  and  Monmouth.  We  so  far  agree  with  Mr. 
Fox,  as  to  think,  that  the  probability  of  success  arising  from  the 
favourableness  of  the  juncture,  and  the  definiteness  of  Uie  objects 
in  contemplation,  nay,  further,  the  probability  of  ultunate  set- 
tlement, after  the  attainment  of  the  primary  purposes,  ought  all 
to  be  weighed  together  in  estimating  the  justifiableness  of  re- 
Mstance.  It  is  by  these  considerations  that  we  are  led  to  dis- 
ai^ove  of  the  enterprise  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth,and  to  hold 
it  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  great  and  well-concerted 
scheme,  by  which,  in  three  years  afterwards,  the  national  reco- 
very from  popery  and  arbitrary  power  was  finally  accomplished. 

We  must  however  confess,  ]that  we  do  not  entirely  approve  of 
the  manlier  in  which  Mr.  Fox  treats  the  question  of  resistance. 
We  hfive  in  a  former  article  expressed  our  opinion  that  it  is  s 
question  which,  after  the  competency  to  resistance,  under  sup* 
Bpseable  circumstances  of  provocation,  has  been  once  well  estar* 
olisfaed  by  precedent,  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  and  guardedly 
discussed,  lest  by  fanuliarizing  it  to  the  thoim;hts,  it  may,  by  dEh- 
gbes,  come  to  present  itself  as  too  feauble  in  practice— 48  a  cgr; 
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rective  remedy,  rather  than  aa  a  desperate  resource.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  point  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Fox  too  much  as  a  quea- 
don  of  expediency.  Inconsidering  the  prudence,  or  imprudence, 
by  which  such  a  measure  may  be  dbaracterized,  he  seems,  a  little, 
to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  representing  it  as  woite  than 
unjustifiable,  unless  on  occasions  manifestly  involving  the  esist- 
ence  of  our  fundamental  liberties,  and  after  every  constitutional 
resaurce  has  beeo  tried  in  vain. 

Iliough  Mr.  Hume  appears  to  us  to  have  carried  the  necessity 
of  silence  in  respect  to  this  ultimate  and  extraordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  people  somewhat  too  far,  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  him  that  as  all  legitimate  "  government  is  founded 
on  opinion,  notonTorce,  it  isdaogerousto  weaken,  by  these  spe> 
culations,  the  reverence  which  the  multitude  owe  to  authonty, 
and  to  instruct  them  before-hand  that  the  case  can  ever  happen, 
when  they  may  be  freed  from  their  duty  of  allegiance.  Or  should 
It  be  found  impossible  to  restrain  the  licence  of  human  disqui* 
■itions,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  doctrine  of  obedience 
bught  alone  to  be  inculcated,  and  that  the  exceptions,  which  are 
rare,  ought  seldom  or  never  to  be  mentioned  in  popular  reason'- 
in^s  and  discourses.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  that  mankind,  by 
tbis  prudent  reserve,  should  universally  degenerate  into  a  state 
of  abject  servitude.  When  the  exception  really  occurs,  evea 
diough  it  be  not  previously  expected  or  descanted  upon,  it  must, 
from  its  very  nature,  be  so  obvious  and  uudisputed,  as  to  remove 
all  doubt,  and  overpower  the  restraint,  however  great,  imposed 
by  teaching  the  general  doctrine  of  obedience." 

We  might,  if  we  were  not  afraid  of  trespassmg  too  long  upon 
our  readers,  support  our  reflections  ou  theatrong  political  bias  ui^ 
der  whichMr.  Fox  appears  tohave  written  ht3histoi7,by  thepro* 
duction  of  numerous  other  instances  more  or  less  striking;  but  w« 
feel  sensible  that  it  is  time  to  bring  these  observations  to  a  close. 
We  cannot,  however,  avoid  adverting  to  the  chaise,  with  which  Mr. 
Fox's  work  has  a  tendency  to  load  the  memory  of  Clarendon,  of 
beibg  privy  to  the  king's  receiving  money  frmnLewis  the  Four- 
teenUi.  This  degrading  surmise  is  thrown  out  upon  mere  hear, 
say,  in  one  negligent  sentence  of  the  work :  nor  does  the  histo- 
lian  think  it  worth  while  to  bestow  a  page  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  its  title  to  be  believed.  He  contents  himself  with  saying 
that,  so  it  is  said,  but  what  proofs  exist  of  this  charge  he  con- 
fesses he  knows  not.  As  little  can  we  avoid  a  comment  upon 
the  smooth  and  tranquil  manner  in  which  the  infamy  of  thos^ 
vAigministers  who  were  personally  and  actively  engaged  in  these 
base  money  transactions  with  the  French  court  is  touched  upoa. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  them  from  the  obloquy  of  the 
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fact,  an  apolc^  is  made  for  them  ia  language  which  heavily 
and  awkwardly  perform?  the  task,  by  laying  the  blame  on  the 
times,  raOier  than  the  men  themselves.  To  such  difficulties  are 
even  the  most  candid  reduced,  when,  insensibly  to  themselves, 
they  are  viewing  the  conduct  of  men  through  the  medium  of 
party  prejudices. 

.  For  the  poor  bbhops  who  attended  Monmouth  on  the  scaffold, 
and  who  appear  in  Mr.  Fox's  work  in  colours  so  odious, 
though  we  are  far  from  approving  their  conduct  altogether,  yet 
something  we  think  might  he  urged  in  mitigation.  If  the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  the  times  are  to  bear  a  part  of  the  rer 
proach  of  men's  political  or  moral  misconduct,  (and  in  the  cast 
of  Sunderland,  Churchill,  and  Godolphin,  Mr.  Fox  was  of  opi- 
nion that  it  should,)  we  crave  a  little  of  the  same  allowance  for 
bishops  of  the  establbhed  church,  who,  living  in  times  anterior 
to  the  full  practical  development  of  religious  toleration  and 
cbris6an  liberty,  and  before  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  divine 
right  and  non-resistance  had  given  way  to  free  discussion,  and  9 
more  reasonable  application  of  scriptural  maxims,  might  bt; 
somewhat  over-strenuous  and  pertinacious  in  pressing  a  recantftr 
flon  on  these  points  upon  the  conscience  of  Monmouth,  without 
deserving  all  the  censure  and  contempt  with  which  this  historian 
has  treated  them.  That  they  were  political  bigots  we  do  not 
deny,  but  their  mistakes  in  conduct  may  not  have  arisen  from 
want  of  compassion,  still  less  from  the  spirit  of  that  church  to 
which  tiiey  shewed  themselves,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  so  disin- 
terestedly attached  but  from  an  anxiety ,  however  in  some  particular^ 
nusdirected,  for  the  general  state  of  the  soul  of  one,  who  viae  so 
soon  to  be  removed  above  the  reach  of  earthly  compassion,  to  a 
crisis  more  important  in  the  view  of  these  well-meanmg  servants 
of  tlie  church.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  though  Mr.  l<ox  seems 
scarcely  to  have  recollected  it,  that  though  Monmouth  was  gentle, 
brave,  and  sincere,  he  had  been  long  mdulgbga  criminal  inter- 
course with  another  woman,  (while  his  duchess  was  living)  an4 
avowed  it  on  the  scaffold  without  any  expression  of  remorse. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  declare 
an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the  learned  serjeant,  on  the  general 
question  of  Mr,  Fox's  impartiality,  in  the  conduct  of  his  other- 
wise excellent  production.  We  think  his  history  was  written,  in  « 
great  measure,  (nor  do  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  condemn  the 
motive,)  to  be  the  vehicle  of  an  immortal  eulogy  upon  the  whig- 
principles.  We  most  devoutly  hope,  that  those  who  now  claim 
,  the  iiuteritance  of  this  proud  distinction  will  acknowledge  an  ob- 
ligation  to  confirm  by  thetr  conduct  the  testimony  of  ^eir  ^reat 
leader  and  organ,  who,  in  apologizing  for  Monmouth's  opppBitioa_ 
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to  bis  fadier'a  government,  observes,  that  "  somethii^  ma>r  be  at- 
tribihed  to  his  admiratioa  of  the  talents  of  some,  to  his  personal 
JViencbfaip  for  others,  among  the  leaders-  of  lihe  whigs,  more  to  the 
iptitude'  of  a  generous  nature  to  adopt,  and  if  I  may  bo  say,  to> 
become  enamoured  of,,  those  principles  of  justice,  benevolence^ 
ind  equality,  which  form  the  true  creed  of  the  party  which  h« 
felpoused." 

As  Mr.  Serjeatit  Heywood's  book  is  desired  as  a  complete 
SaSwet  to  the  publicatioD  of  Mr.  Rose  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Mr.  Rose  he  ha^  opposed  a  vety  well  written  pre-, 
fece.    And  as  Mr.  Rose  has  set  out  with  claiming  the  ment  of 
Impartiality,  the  learned  seijeant  has  begun  with  an  endeavour  to 
remove  him  from  this  ground :  but  in  this  endeavour  we  tliink 
tiiere  b  some  little  unfairness  imputable  to  him.   When  Mr,  Rose 
intimates  that  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox  has  died  with  the  object^ 
it  was  too  much  to  construe  such  a  declaration  into  an  admission, 
fhat  his  opposition  wan  to  the  person  and  not  to  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Fox.     Being  for  so  many  years  the  strenuous  friend  of  Mr, 
Fox's  great  political  rival,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  contest  with 
Mr.  Fox  on  the  subjects  within  bis  department,  or  on  which  he 
&ad  bestowed  his  attention,  it  was  natural  for  h 
Mr.  Fox  while  alive,  that  animosity,  which  is  si 
dered  by  the  constant  irritation  of  dispute.     A 
mosity  remained,  he  could  scarcely  have  critii 
or  indeed  any  other  work,  of  Mr.  Fox,  with  d 
fiality  of  personal   feelings.     This   sort  of  t 
means  to' say,  lasted  no  longer  than  the  source 
ritabon  that  occasioned  it  arose.   And  this  seems  to  be  an  avowal 
deserving  rather  commendation  than  censure. 

In  the  passage  immediately  succeeding,  the  learned  serjeant 
fhids  fault  with  Mr.  Rose  for  saying,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
he  hoped  to  have  seen  a  junction  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  but 
diat  in  reading  Mr.  Fox's  history,  he  had  conceived  a  doubt  how 
far  their  co-operaUon  could  have  been  permanent;  because  "  the 
political  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt  certainly  would  not  have  accorded 
with  those  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  developed 
them,"  and  then  qualifying  Uiat  observation  by  saying,  that,  "  how- 
ever, Mr.  Fox  might  not  have  acted  according  to  the  demon- 
stration of  his  principles  in  his  book."  The  inference  which  Mr. 
Serjeant  Heywood  draws  from  these  observations  of  Mr.  Rose 
is,  that  they  impute  to  Mr.  Fox  a  concealment,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  political  life,  of  those  principles  which  hia  book  has 
developed ;  whereas  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Rose,  as  he  has  express- 
ed it,  seems  to.  be  no  more  than  this ;  that,  though  looking  to  the 
history  of  parties,  it  was  not  extravagant  to  hope  that  in  the  sri- 
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tical  state  of  the  times,  an  union  might  be  formed  of  Ae  talenU 
of  these  two  great  men  for  the  service  of  their  country,  notwitb- 
standm^  the  apparent  obstruction  from  their  long  parliamentar/ 
opposition  to  each  other ;  yet  that  when  he  lookra  at  the  priiH 
Ciples  deliberately  avowed  by  Mr,  Fox,  in  a  work  that  waa  to 
record  them  to  posterity,  he  thought  a.  solid  co-operation  betweai 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  great  friend  very  improbable.  Whether  he  waa 
right  or  wrong  in  this  opinion  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide^  we 
mean  only  to  vindicate  the  passage  from  the  imputation  of  ab-^ 
surdity.  Mr.  Serjeant  Heywooa  then  ^>bse^ves,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
Could  not  but  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fox's  principles  when  he 
made  overtures  to  introduce  him  into  power.  All  this  soiinds 
Well,  but  we  are  afraid  that  on  these  occasions  the  expectation  of 
a  coalition  proceeds  rather  upon  tlie  mutual  knowledge  which 
par^  men  possess  of  each  other's  weakness  and  want  of  well- 
founded  principles,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  greater  respect  felt 
<m  each  side  for  men  than  measures,  than  on  any  particular  ac 
quaintance  with  each  other's  principles. 

We  should  fatigue  ourselves  and  our  readers  if  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  arbitrate  between  Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood  and  Mr. 
Rose,  in  all  the  minuter  dilTerences  between  them.  Some  of  the 
disputed  points  are  in  themselves  almost  trifling,  and  only  derive 
an  importance  from  the  skill  which  the  seijeant  has  shewn  in 
the  discussion  of  them ;  for  it  must  be  admitted,  and  indeed  we 
do  most  willingly  admit,  because  we  entertain  a  very  high  respect 
for  the  character  aud  talents  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Hey  wood,  tliat  lie 
has  employed  upon  this  contest  the  energies  of  a  powerful  mind, 
rendered  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  by  a  dignified  display 
of  affection  for  bis  lost  friend.  Yet  in  some  of  his  endeavours 
we  think  he  has  failed,  and  principally  from  his  evident  anxiety 
to  leave  Mr.  Rose  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  The 
quotation  from  Barillon's  letter  of  the  7th  of  December,  1684, 
produced  by  Mr.  Fos  in  his  Appendix^  page  viii.  does  appear 
to  be  open  to  the  charge  of  mistrauslation.  The  word  '  pays,' 
as  it  seems  to  us,  can  never  be  properly  translated  '  mother  coun- 
try,' as  in  Mr.  Fox's  version ;  and  that,  when  we  are  to  cbuse  be- 
tween '  mother  country'  and  '  colony'  in  translating  it,  we  feel  uo 
hesitation  in  preferring  the  latter.  The  passage  in  which  it 
occurs  consists  of  a  piece  of  advice  given  to  Charles  by  his  tory 
ministers,  in  which  they  maintained,  that  his  Majesty  could,  and 
ought  tA  govern  countries  so  distant,  in  a  manner  which  should 
appear  to  him  most  suitable  for  preserving  or  augmenting  the 
strength  and  riches  of  the  '  mother  country,'  as  Mr.  Fox  trans- 
lates the  French  word  '  pays,' or  of  the  'colony,'a3  it  is  translated 
by  Mr.  Rose.  We  have  said  we  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  Rose's 
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ImuUtioni  and  we  think  Aat  his  translatioii  eives  a  n 
(reputable  and  salntaty  character  to  the  advice;  but 


a  much  more 
;  but  we  are  far 
from  suspecting. diat  Mr.  Fox  was  capable  of  any  insidious  per- 
Teraion  of  the  sense  to  serve  any  par^  object.  The  error,  if  it 
be  one,  seems  wholly  attributable  to  inadvertency. 

We  confess  that  the  learned  serjeant  first  brought  lis  ac- 
quainted with '  the  many  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Rose's  work,  and 
vere  not  a  little  astonished  by  the  discoveiy,  considering  the 
official  habits  of  that  gentleman.  They  are  certainly  numerous; 
and  we  should  be  doing  great  injustice  to  his  opponent  if  we  did 
not-espress  our  admiration  as  well  of  the  diligence  and  sagacity 
with  much  he  has  detected  them,  as  of  the  nerrons  and  perspi- 
cuous style  in  which  he  has  made  the  communication.  Tlie  Ser- 
jeant most,  however,  forgive  us  for  declaring,  that  we  should 
have  been,  in  general,  better  pleased  if  the  sarcasms  which  ac- 
company these  communications  bad  been  spared;  and  that  it 
appears  to  us  that  in  some  instances  he  has  laid  a  little' too  much 
stress  upon  unsubstantial  mistakes.  Hie  frequent  error  of  Mr. 
Rose  in  alluding  to  passages  as  contained  in  Mr.  Fox's  histoiy, 
idiich  are  either  the  words  of  his  editor,  or  cited  from  private 
letters  of  Mr.  Fox,  seems  very  unaccountable.  This  sort  of 
blunder,  however,  frequently  occurs. 

"  He  must  be  a  very  partial  reader,"  says  Mr.  Rose,  "  who 
can  complain  of  a  free  examination  of  a  work  in  vthich  such  a 
manasHume  is  characterized  in  the  following  words:  'He 
was  an  excellent  man,  and  of  great  power  of  mind,  but  his  par- 
tiality to  kings  and  princes  is  intolerable;  uay,  it  is  in  my  opi- 
nion quite  ridiculous,  and  is  more  like  the  foolish  admiratioii, 
which  women  and  children  sometimes  have  for  kings,  than  the 
opinion,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  philosopher.'"  Now,  certainly,  this 
character  of  Hume  by  Mr.  Fox  is  not  found  in  Mr.  Fox's  histo- 
rical work,  but  in  a  private  letter  cited  by  his  nephew  in  the  in- 
troduction. 

Mr,  Rose  makes  a  defence  for  Hume,  which  does  not  deserve, 
in  our  opinion,  the  contempt  which  his  opponent  endeavours  to 
throw  upon  it.  "  That  Mr.  Hume  had  prejudices,"  says  Mr. 
Rose,  "  I  do  not  dispute;  but  they  were  the  prejudices  of  sys- 
tem, not  of  party.  Viewing  witli  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  British  constitution,  be  probably 
thought  he  discovered  in  it  more  of  the  monarchical,  and  less  of 
the  democratical  preponderance,  than  common  opinion  had 
•ometimes  ascribed  to  it.  That  this  general  opinion  occasion- 
ally influenced  his  opinions,  and  even  coloured  hb  narrative,  I 
admit :  but  in  his  details  of  this  very  portion  of  the  British  his- 
tory, which  Mr.  Fox  has  diosen  as  an  era  in  the  settlement  of 
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its  constitution,  ^  sccouat  of  the  ctjnduct  of  Kiag  iaiBa%,mA 
hb  retiectiona  upfHi  it  daring  his  reigH,  appear  to  ue  to  be  m 
severely  repreheunve  as  could  well  be  expected;  ahhough  iv 
giving  bis  character  on  his  abdication,  he  skewed  him  more  fa- 
vour than  he  probably  would  have  dooe  if  be  had  known  ^ 
that  has  since  transpired."  Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood  coasMers 
this  character  of  Hume,  as  an  hbtofian,  by  Mr.  Rose,  aa  pei<- 
fectly  agreeing  with  what  is  slated  above  to  have  been  said  tfa 
that  subject  by  Mr.  Fos,  and  therefore  as  affrwdii^  no  gromtd 
for  the  remark^.of  Mr.  Rose,  .that  Mr,  Fox's  noanner  of  daarao- 
terizing  Hume's,  p^,tiatity  for  kings,  was  a  ^Kcial  reasw  for  . 
subjeetipg  bis  work  to  a  free  examiuatton.  We  have  thus  stated 
the  qUQStioB  on  this  p<HDt  between  the  parties,  and  we  wilt  Jeave 
the  reader  to  judge  how  far  the  serjeaot  is  justified  ia  his  au- 
nadveFmous. 

A  similar  instance  of  erroBeous  quotati^m  is  afterwards  pro- 
duced t^  tiie  seneaot,  whit^  will  certainly  reflect  sfuoe  dis- 
credit upon  Mr.  Rose's  accuiacy.  We  will  state  it  iu  the  words 
of  our  author,  as  they  will  at  the  same  time  aflocd  the  reader  a 
specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  in  which  his  commenta  are 


"  Another  instance  tending  to  shew  the  careless  manner  in 
which  the  observations  have  been  written  occurs  respecting  a 
jquotati4»i,  supposed  to  be  made  from  Mr.  Fox's  work  respect- 
ing  Lord  Boliiigbroke.  It  is  stated  to  begin  thus:  '  Mr.  Fox 
.says,  Bolingbroke  in  particular  had  confounded,  &e.'  Here 
Mr.  Rose  has  made  two  mistakes :  for  neilber  m  the  historiEal 
WQik  DOT  in  any  published  lett»  of  Mr,  Fox  is  this  pan^^rai^ 
found,  and  the  passage  to  which  it  is  i^'eaumed  allusion  is  Btade, 
,|or  he  has  c»nitted  to  refer  to  it,  contains  no  assertion,  but  an  iiw 
ference  only.  By  turniog  to  the  sixth  page  o£  Lord  Ht^and's 
preface,  the  reader  wUl  find  that  the  words  quoted  were  written 
ity  him,  and  contain  only  an  inference,  which  he,  and  msA  Mt. 
Fox,  had  diawn  from  bis  own  obseivatioD.  The  sentence  begins, 
'  it  could  mot  escape  the  observation  of  Mr.  Fox,  that,  Sec.  aad 
that  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  particular  had  confounded,  Sic'  For 
the  justness  of  the  reuiaik  Lord  Holland  alone  is  responsible, 
but  the  terms  in  wluch  it  is  expressed  preclude  the  idea  that  be 
inlended  to  state  positively  that  Mr.  Fox  »itertained  the  opi- 
nion; he  only  infers  that  such  must  have  been  his  opinion  from 
the  conviction  impressed  upon  his  own  mind;  This  «pM>tation 
serves  as  the  introduction  to  five  pages  of  extraneous  maKer, 
consisting  chjelly  of  what  Mr.  Rose  had  heard  the  late  L<OHi 
Macchmont  say.  he  had  heard  -  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroka  s^. 
Under  what  infl^i^nce  or  bias  these  mistakes  wens  made!  it  is  n«t 
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•verjrndtmB^'tomqt^re;  bat  tbey  do  tldt  exhibit  »  fitTOOTable 
vieir  of  the  officnil  ftccuroc?  to  t>e  expected  in  the  ensoitig  pages 
xA  tb«  -vrotk  in  qoeitimi." 

We  conBdt  bat  diink  mtfi  Mr.  Serjeaut  lieywopcl,  that  there 
#as  no  reason  to  disapprove  of  the  periods  iuto  which  Mr.  Fox 
had  divided  the  history  of  this  country  before  the  er^  at  which 
he  takes  it  up,  viz.  1st,  from  the  accessioii  of  Hesry  the  Seventh 
to  the  year  1588 ;  fldljr,  from  the  year  1588  to  l640;  aod,  StUy, 
tmm  1640  to  die  zma  with  whi^  he  commeiices  hia  work. 
We  may  make,  if  we  plcaae,  a  mere  mechanical  ^vision  di  his^ 
tery,  fw  the  thing  h  quite  arbitrary,  but  it  seems  more  ratioitid 
teaA  Dsefiit  to  fix  upon  certain  points  of  tiihe  at  which  the  nrind 
«a>uTa%  pauses  to  reflect  upon  the  immediate  and  remote  coin 
Sequences  of  events.  Mr.  roX  has  assigned  these  periods  with 
reference  to  those  events  which  have  induced  important  changes 
in  the  political,  intellectuaf,  and  moral  state  of  the  people,  rather 
Ihan  to  those  of  greater  absolute  magnitude,  bat  which  have  not 
been  attended  with  consequences  so  permaaettt.  IW  seijadit 
has  defended  the  propriety  of  Mr^  Fox's  distribtftkm  of  his  hiatat- 
rical  period*  with  gi«!tf  sense  and  clearness,  and  as  IM  o4^sM^ 
vatkms  are  iaetmctive  aad  Mefni,  we  wiU  exfrffi^t  the  pOBsi^e  for 
the  beaefit  of  oUr  readers. 

"  Th^commencement  of  the  first  period  objected  to,  is  fixeJat  the 
TearldSS,  and  ends  at  the  year  l&^.  To  thb  arrangement  Mr. 
tox  was  Qftturally  led  by  die  consideration,  that  the  preceding 
neriott,  from  tbe  accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  I5S8,  was  one, 
m  wkidt  the  poFiticat  state  of  Ae  country  #as  materiallr  changed 
by  regnlationff,  of  which  r^ranny  was  the  immediate,  and  liberty  the 
remote  consequence.  The  next  succeeding  period  he  describes  as 
(me,  in  (diicb,  by  th^  cultivation  of  science,  and  the  arts  of  ctvll 
life,  linTtng  a  seaeon  of  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  peace, 
there  was  a  great  genei'al  improvemeBt  in  tliepeople,  but  particularly 
m  Aeir  manners  nnd  style  of  thinking.  The  distinction  betiveen 
the  two  periodk  cannot  be  mistaken  by  an  attentive  reader.  Hx. 
Rose  maftes  no  objection  to  the  Commencement  of  this  period,  but 
wntdd  extend  it  so  far  as  to  include  the  whole  of  ElizabetVs  reigti', 
and  ^ves  fbur  reasons  for  objecting  to  its  concluding  earlier.  The 
first  IB,  because  there  was  no  change  of  system  in  die  government 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  during' her  whole  reign.  To  this  it  maybe 
answered',  that  the  Second  period  is  selected,  not  on  account  of  its 
political  features,  but  the  general  improvement  of  the  people,  whit^ 
advanced'  more  rapidly,  because  there  was  no  change.  And  we 
may  askfhow  the  steadiness  of  her  goverument  can  be  used  a^  an 
argument  on  eitiier  side,  or  render  Ser  reign  more  fit  to  be  placed 
in  one  period  or  the  other  ^-^Tlie  next  reason  is,  that  the  authors, 
to  whoni'  M[r.  Pox  justly  attributes  the  astonishing  pn^ess  of  lite- 
TMure,  wrote  in  het  reign.    They  certainly  did,  ana  for  that  reason, 
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the  part  of  ^r  Tei^,  in  vhich  the  efiect  of  their  writiiwi  b^an  t9 
lie  felt,  if  included  in  the  same  period  with  the  rei^  of  James  tb« 
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■RrBt,  and  part  of  that  of  Charles  the  First,  under  whom  the  i_. 

irovement  ihe  had  introdueed  wa*  still  making  regular  prt^retsioa. 

The  third  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  sort  of  incoherent  rea- 
soning, to  which  Mr.  Rose  has  frequently  recourse.  He  says,  it 
does  not  appear  why  our  traaquillity  having  been  uninterrupted 
should  have  influenced  Mr.  Fox's  decUion  in  this  respect,  *  because 
our  being  at  peace  or  war  could  have  no  effect  on  our  constitution.* 
Can  this  have  been  seriously  thought,  and  deliberately  written  br 
Mr.  Rose,  who  has  taken  a  most  active  part  in  the  politics  of  tha 
country  for  the  last  thirty  years?  Without  entering  into  the  discuft- 
sion  of  disputable  and  temporary  questions,  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  burdens  necessarily  laid  upon  the  people  to  maintain  wars,  and 
the  tyrannical  pressure  of  the  feudal  system  in  periods  of  public 
lostihtieB,  did  not  add  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  operate  to 
the  depression  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature?  And  haa 
our  constitution,  in  modem  times,  undei^ne  no  changes,  owing  to 
those  burdens?  Has  the  funding  system  introduced  no  alterations? 
Desperate  indeed  must  be  the  cases,  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mona  could  now  be  justified  in  disregarding  the  claims  of  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  and  wiuiholdtng  the  supplies ;  or  the  crown  advised  to 
give  its  negative  to  a  bill  which  should  have  passed  both  houses  of 
parliament.  But,  &rther :  does  Mr.  Rose  dovbt  that  a  series  of 
years,  passed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  must  be  favourable,  in 
any  reign,  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  !  And,  if  so,  might  not  (hit 
circumstance  powerfully  influence  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fox  in  fixing 
the  limit  of  the  period  in  question  i  And  may  we  not  suspect  that 
Mr.  Rose  here  is  arguing  more  for  victory  than  conviction,  and 
looking  more  to  the  fime  of  defeating  his  adversary,  than  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause,  for  which  he  combats  f — The  fourth  objection  is, 
that  '  as  little  should  tlie  observation  of  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the 
additional  value  that  came  to  be  set  onaseat  in  the  House  of  CcHomons 
have  been  a  guide  to  him.'  Mr.  Fox  had  not  in  contemplation,  at 
Mr.  Rose  seems  to  have  had  the  pecuniary  price  paid  for  a  seat  ia 
the  House  of  Commons;  he  meant  that,  in  the  general  estimation 
of  mankind.  Its  members  were  become  more  honourable  and  re- 
spected, and  a  seat  more  the  object  of  ambition  than  it  had  been 
before.  He  did  not  allude,  as  to  a  market  price,  for  a  commodity, 
which  cannot  legallybe  sold  at  all.  But  what  is  the. amount  of  IVfr. 
Rose's  argument }  That  id  the  year  IBJl,  a  seat  having  been  pur- 
chased for  five  pounds,  Mr.  Fox's  observation,  that,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  an  additional  value  was  set  upon  one,  is  not  well  founded. 
TbiB  is  certainly  not  very  conclusive  reasoning ;  for  a  seat  might  be 
Bought  after  in  1571,  and  yet  be  more  an  object  of  anxiety  in  1588, 
or  1640.  But  here  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  carelessness  in 
this  most  accurate  writer,  for  the  sum  given  for  the  seat,  in  the  case 
alluded  to,  was  not  five  pounds,  but  four  pounds,  and  the  story  it 
told  not  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journals,  which  he  refers  to,  but 
the  first," 
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Mr.  Rose  objected  to -die  observation  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  "  th« 
Execution  of  the  kiDg  was  a  far  less  violent  measure  tban  that  of 
Lord  Strafford,"  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood  also  meets  him  on 
this  point.  We  have  before  stated  our  opimon  on  the  pass^^ 
and  to  that  we  adhere;  for  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Fox 
leaves  it  to  conjecture,  to  discover  his  grounds  for  die  obser- 
vation. He  himself  enters  into  no  explanation  of  it.  But  if  we 
were  to  presume  to  supply  a  reason  for  him,  we  might  say,  pei^ 
haps,  that  with  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  things  when  these 
acts  were  respectively  perpetrated,  the  execution  of  Lord  Straf- 
ford is  to  be  considered  as  a  Ba^rant  breach  of  criminal  justice, 
while  the  forms  of  the  constitution  were  standing,  and  the  laws  of 
me  land  in  force ;  whereas  the  murder  of  Charles  was  committed 
after  the  constitution  had  been  previously  overdirown,  and  a  rm- 
litary  despotism  substituted  in  its  place ;  so  that  not  absolutely, 
but  relatively  speaking,  he  might  mean  diat  die  execution  of 
OiArles  was  less  violent  than  that  of  Strafford. 

In  respect  to  the  solemnity  and  publicity  of  the  trial  of  Charlei 
the  First.'we  have  already  disagreed  in  our  view  of  it  from  both  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Hume.  We  have  considered  it  as  a  spectacle 
rather  degrading  than  splendid,  under  all  the  circumstances.  We 
are  disposed,  however,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Fox  and  his  vindicator, 
that  die  publicity  of  that  transaction  was  a  circumstance  rather 
subtracting  from  its  iniquity.  But  as  we  do  not  discover  that 
Mr.  Fox  has  grounded  upon  it  any  positive  praise  of  Cromwell, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  there  was  any  justification  for  dte 
fc^owing  observation  of  Mr.  Rose.  ",If  such  high  praise  was, 
in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Fox,  due  to  Cromwell  for  the  publicity 
of  die  proceedings  against  the  king,  how  would  he  have  found 
language  sufficiendy  commendatory  to  express  his  admiration  of 
die  magnanimity  of  those  who  brought  Lewis  the  Sixteentb  to  an 
open  tnal?" 

The  above  inference  of  Mr.  Rose  attracts  a  very  stroi^  con>- 
ment  from  the  author  of  the  Vindication,  who  cwnplains  of  it  as 
a  very  unfounded  and  unjust  insinuation  against  the  memory  of 
his  friend.  He  asks  what  high  praise  was  there  in  saying  that  it 
was  less  base  to  execute  openly,  than  to  assassinate  privately; 
and  observes,  that  "  what  Mr.  Fox  had  said  of  Charles  die  First, 
be  might,  alludii^  to  its  publicity,  perhaps  have  said  of  that  of 
Xjsms  the  Sixteenth ;  namely,  that  it  was  less  atrocious  tban  if  he 
had  been  murdered  in  private ;  but  Mr.  Fox  could  have  been  at 
DO  loss  to  find  language  sniBciendy  strong  to  convey  the  d^ree 
of  praise,  which,  on  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  belonged  to  the 
judges  who  condemned  him,"    Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood  thus  coin 
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Ataes  ih«  difeitce,  and  a  very  effectual  dfcfeOce  we  taasiSet  it,  of 
Bk  late  dHtlngdsbed  fnead. 

<■  Mr,  Rote  eeentB  to  thi^  fitat  because  Mr.  Fox  stud  iometianjf 
in  extenHBtioO'  of  the  execution  of  CKarles  fhe  First,  if  it  amount* 
even  to  extenuation,  he  must  have  said  much  in  actual  praise  of  that 
of  Letris  the  Sixteenth.  But  many  reasons  may  be  given  why  he 
^ould  have  condemned,  as  in  fact  be  did  condemn  that  act,  without 
dtkring  any  thing  in  extenuation  of  it;  it  could  be  less  excused  by 
Ste*  plea  of  necessity,  either  fi'om  the  character  of  ^fie  individual,  or 
t^  eirctimstances  of  the  times;  it  was  kaS  proVok^d  by  pfevious  a'oi- 
rfWsJty  and  Warfare  ;  and  evert  less  refeatk^le  for  that  appearance 
of  aplondour  or  m^nanimity,  which  pabticity  c&n  tiHtfei  even  on  an' 
^teocions  act,  amone  other  reasons,  becmrse  it  «as  nttt  the  first  ht- 
stanoe  of  such  an  exhibitioo,  and  was  obviously  an  ittitation  of  thai 
of  Charles  the  First. 

**  But  we  will  not  detain  the  reader  by  the  further  ducussion  (^ 
&llacious  suppositions  and  hypoUiutical  arguments,  when  the  state- 
meat  of  a  few  plain  facts  will  put  an  end  to  all  speculation.  For  Mr. 
f'ox  has  expressed  and  enforced  his  sentiments  in  the  llouge  of  Com- 
tnons,  repeatedly,  and  upon  the  most  public  occasions.  His  declara- 
tions may,  possibly,  have  escaped  the  memory  of  Mr.  Rose,  though 
ia  the  time  they  were  made  he  must  have  been  present  to  hear  (hem, 
ahd  tJiey  were  circulated,  and  ma^  the  topic  of  conversation  and 
pwty  dispute  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  afterwards.  At  that 
{teiiod  Mr.  Rose  was  not  obly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
pat  in  an  official  situation,  which  required  his  regular  attendance 
vpon  its  sittings.  Mr.  Fox  had  conceived,  that  his  speeches  relative 
to  France  had  been  grossly  mi^represetited,  and  in  consequence  of 
fiis  complaints,  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  was  paid,  both  within 
the  House  and  without,  to  his  words  and  expressions,  whenever  any 
event,  connected  with  the  revolution  in  that  country,  was  under  dis- 
cussion, ^n  anxious  wish  to  vindicate  himself  from  these  aspersions 
induced  him  to  take  more  than  one  opportunity  of  declaring,  in  the 
House,  his  opinion  upon  the  event  to  which  Mr.  Rose  alludes. 

"  A  register  of  parliamentary  debates  may  not  be  always  accurate 
in  minute  circumstances,  or  stating  the  precise  expressions  of  a 

Ieaker,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  general  substance  of  a  speech 
ould  be  mistaken,  especially  if  the  recoDectioh  of  living  vritnessea 
Contirms  the  written  account.  The  Parliamentary  Register  states, 
that  upon  Thursday,  20th  December,  1792,  on  the  bringing  up  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply,  granting  2 J,UOO  seamen, 
Mr.  Fox  said  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  royal  family  of 
France, '  are  so  far  from  being  magnanimity,  justice  or  mercy,  that 
they  are  directly  the  reverse,  that  they  are  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
pusillanimity,'  and  afterwards  declared  liis  wish  for  an  address  to  his 
Majesty,  to  which  he  would  add  an  expression,  *  of  our  abhorrence 
of  the  proceedings  against,  the  royal  family  of  France,  in  which,  I 
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have  no  doubt,  we  shall  be  supported  by  the  whole  wwitry.  If 
there  can  be  any  means  suggested  that  will  be  better  adapted  to  jtro- 
Juce  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  this  House,  and  of  all  the  coun- 
try,  with  respect  to  the  measure  now  under  consideration  in  Paris* 
I  should  be  bilged  to  any  person  for  his  better  suggestion  upon  the 
subject.'  Then,  after  stating  that  such  address,  especiaKy  if  the 
Lords  joined  in  it,  must  have  sdeciaive  influence  in  France,  he  added, 
*  I  have  said  thus  much,  in  order  to  contradict  one  of  the  most  cfuel 
misrepresentatiDns  of  what  I  have  before  said  in  our  late  debates; 
and  that  my  language  may  not  be  interpreted  from  the  manner  in 
which  other  gentlemen  have  chosen  to  answer  it.  I  have  spoiies 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart,  and  I  ansiou sly  wish  the  House 
to  come  to  some  resolution  upon  the  subject.'  And  on  the  fallowinj 
day,  when  a  copy  of  instructions  sent  to  Karl  Gower,  signifying  that 
he  should  leave  Paris,  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  <  He  had  heard  it  said,  that  the  proceedings  against  the 
King  of  France  are  unnecessary.  He  woula  go  a  great  deal  ^rther^ 
Vid  say  he'b^eved  them  to  be fitghl^  unjust;  and  not  only  repugnao;! 
to  all  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  but  also  cfrntrary  to  aS  thb 
Amdamental  principles  of  law,*  &c. 

'  The  execution  of  the  kinR  of  France  took  place  on  the  3 1  st  day 
of  January,  17^3 ;  and  on  Monday,  28th  January,  179^,  a  message 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  laying  before  it  the  cor- 
re^ondeuce  with  Hr.  Cfaauvehu,  and  (he  order  to  him,  '  in  c(>ns«> 
quence  of  the  atrocious  act  recently  perpetrated  at  Parts ;'  and  also 
communicating  the  necessity  to  mue  a  further  augmenta^on  sOdf 
Majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land.  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Fixi 
said,  •  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  communication  from  his  Mar 
jesty  which  related  to  the  late  detestable  scene  exhibited  ia  a  neigh* 
bourlng  country,  be  could  not  suppose  there  were  two  opinions  ii) 
that  House  ;  he  knew  they  were  ail  ready  to  decRJ^  Uieir  abhor- 
■ence  of  that  abomindile  proceeding.' 

■  "  Two  days  afterwards,  1st  February,  1793,  in  the  debate  on  tl)e 
■aeasage,  Mr.  Fos  pronounced  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
^e  king  to  be  *  an  act  as  t^^raceful  as  any  that  history  recorded !  and 
whatever  opinions  he  might  at  any  time  have  expressed  Iti  privats 
conversation,  he  bad  expressed  none  certainly  ia  ^at  House  on  the 
justice  of  bringing  kings  to  trial;  revenge  being  unjusitiCaMo,  and 
punishment  useless,  where  it  could  not  operate  either  by  way  of  p|^ 
vention  or  example,  he  did  not  view  with  less  detestation  tlie  ia^ 
justice  and  inhumanity  that  had  been  committed  towards  that  up* 
nappy  monawh.  Not  only  were  the  rules  of  criminal  justice,  njlei 
that,  more  raan  any  other,  ought  to  be  strictly  observed,  violatet) 
vkh  respect  to  him ;  not  only  was  he  tried  and  condemned  ^ithput 
any  ev^raig  law,  to  whidi  he  was  personally  amenable,  and  even 
oontcary  to  kws  that  did  actually  exist ;  but  the  degrading  circnra- 
■tancee  (^  biS  imprisompent,  the  unnecessary  and  insulting  asperity^ 
ifith  which  he  had  been  ti^atedi  tie  total  nant  of  TtpubHcaM  Mamonf- 
mi^  in  the  inholt  trmffffUfff,  {^  wgft  i»  tbiu  I^uuit  osiddliana 
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ofCence  to  say  that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  inagnanimity  in  a 
repoblic)  added  every  aggravation  to  the  inhumanity  and  injustice.'  " 
We  shall  not  enter  into  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Rose's  complaints  of  Mr.  Fox's  general  mamier  of  treating  ' 
the  subjects  of  die  king's  execution^  and  Cromwell's  usurpation 
uid  character.  We  have  already  made  some  observations  upon 
it,  and  shall  be  sorry  by  dwelling  upon  it  any  longer  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  a  childish  admiration  of  kings.  Our  prejudices 
are  certainly  strong  in  favour  of  mixed  and  limited  monarchy; 
and  though  we  flatter  ourselves  we  yield  neither  to  Mr.  Fox  nor 
Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood  in  the  disposition  to  resist  a  tyrant,  ws 
feel  for  monarchs  as  we  feel  for  men.  As  participators  of  the 
common  lot  of  human  infirmity,  they  are  intitled  to  the  common 
measure  of  charitable  allowance.  If  there  b  a  childish  admira- 
tion of  kings,  there  is  also  a  prejudice  against  them  lit  only  for 
die  declamation  of  boys.  Who  does  not  despise  the  cant  of 
Pope  when  he  sings  thus  to  his  patron  f 

"  Awalte,  m^  St.  John,  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kbgs."  ,  , 

The  character,  pven  of  General  Monk  in  the  historical  work' 
is  certainly  not  favourable,  but  we  cannot  think  it  an  unfair  one, 
and  entirely  agree  with  the  judicious  observations  of  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Heywood  on  the  inference  which  Mr.  Rose  has  drawn 
from  it,  to  the  disparagement  of  Mr.  Fox's  attachment  to  {imitr 
ed  monarchy.  The  serjeant,  in  a  very  manly  tone  of  feeling, 
calls  upon  M^,  Rose  to  point  out  a  single  instance  in  the  histo- 
rical work,  frd^  which  it  can  be  fairly  mferred  that  he  was  not 
sincerely  attached  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and  "  though  none  caa 
be  found,"  says  be,  "  we  will  not  rank  this  among  the  unjustifi- 
ahle  artifices  of  a  political  partuEan,  to  calunmiate  and  injure 
the  character  of  the  principal  opponent  of  his  party,  but  lament' 
that  Mr.  Rose  should,  under  an  influence  he  might  not  be  sen-' 
aible  of  himself,  inadvertently  insinuate  that,  which,  upon  re-' 
flection,  he  must  be  sony  he  ever  wrote."  Mr.  Rose  is  here 
also  accused  of  a  direct  perversion  of  Mr.  Fox's  words  into  a 
sense  which  he  never  intended  they  should  bear.  The  words  of 
Mr.  Fox  were  these.  "  It  is  impossible  in  reviewing  the  whole 
of  this  transaction  not  to  remark,  that  a  general  who  had  gained 
bis  rank,  reputation,  and  station,  in  the  service  of  a  republic,- 
and  of  what  he,  as  well  as  others  called,  however  falsely,  ike 
fause  of  liberty,  made  no  scruple  to  lay  the  nation  prostrate  at 
die  feet  of  a  monarch  without  a  single  provision  in  favour  of* 
Uiat  cause."  Here,  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood,  Mr.  Rose  has 
laid  hold  of  the  expression,  "  in  favour  of  the  caiise  of  liberty,"" 
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and  acconqntnted  it  with  tfa^  vords  "  as  Mr.  Fox  expreases  it ;" 
as  if  this  was  his  description  of  the  cause  in  which  Monk  had 
been  engaged,  instead  of  the  description  of  tt  by  Monk  himself, 
and  odters  of  his  time.  Our  readers  will  jiu^e  for  themselves 
in  respect  to  the  propriety  of  these  animadversions  of  the  author 
of  the  Vindication. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Monk  we  do  not  eo  quite 
the  siune  leogth  with  Mr.  Fox  in  bis  chaises,  uor  with  Mr.  Rose 
in  his  excuses.  If  Monk  restored  the  monarchy  without  any 
provisions  for  the  security  of  the  people's  rights,  we  tlunk  it  is 
stretching  candour  too  far  to  suppose  him  to' have  conceived, 
that  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  would  have  implied  all  die 
limitations  of  its  ancient  constitution ;  for  we  are  really  at  a  loss' 
to  know  what  code  was  to  adjust  these  limitations.  We  think 
with  Mr.  Serjeant.  Heywood,  that  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  or 
die  Stuarts  could  not  supply  the  proper  models ;  and  that  Monk' 
had  formed  any  opinion  of  the  limitatioas  which. existed  during 
tiie  time  of  our  Ai^lo-Saxon  ancestors,  is  not  easily  to  be  imtt- 
'  gined.  We  cannot  help  thiuking,  however,  that  the  Serjeant' 
has  not  allowed  enough  for  the  influence  of  the  crisis  in  which' 
Monk  found  himself,  which  was  certainly  one  that  demanded 
great  promptitude,  and  excused  some  little  precipitation.  Our! 
author  remarks  that  the  army  was  all  powerful,  and  entirely  de-- 
TOted  to  the  will  of  Monk ;  but  of  this,  we  think,  some  doubt- 
may  be  reasonably  entertained.  He  declared  in  the  House  that 
be  would  not  answer  for  the  peace  either  of  the  nation  or  of  die' 
army,  if  any  delay  was  put  to  ^e  sending  for  the  king.  Burnet 
■ays,  that  to  the  king's  coming  in  without  conditions  may  be 
well  imputed  all  the  errors  of  his  reign ;  and  we  are  not  jn- 
•ensible  to  the  advantages  which  might  have  resulted  from  sudi 
an  arrangement  with  him ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
Lord  Clarendon  was  strongly  against  propositions,  and  is  said  to 
have  possessed  the  leading  men  at  home  with  such  an  opibion  of 
the  king,  as  inspired  them  with  perfect  confidence  in  his  mo- 
deration and  integrity;  and  what  imposed  upon  Lord  Southamp- 
ton might  have  made  a  similar  impression  upon  Monk'.  The 
tbfficulty  too,  and  consequent  delay  in  settling  the  propositions, 
ought  not  to  be. forgotten. 

We  feel  with  Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood  that  no  republicanisnr' 
ean  properly  be  inferred  from  the  opinion  of  Mr,  I-oxy  that  "  a- 
restoration  is  usually  the  worst  sort  of  revolution."  That  obser- 
vation was  certainly  meant  to  be  general,  not  pouited  to  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.,  or  at  all  implying  an  opinion  ^at  he 
wifht  UQt.tp  have  beeni'estored.    When  properly  understood  it 
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is  a  very  stroag  additioiml  groiwd  of  olyection  to  revolntioiti^ 
whkb,  c<Hujdeni%  thftt  there  ia  so  little  a  prospect  of  nlti- 
mate  advantage  from  ibem,  even  after  their  inunediate  oonse^ 
quepces  are  over,.are  die  more  to  be  avoided.  In  one  view  certaiidy 
the  restoration  of  Charles  was  a  misfortune  to  the  country,' 
though  no  doubt  a  misfortune  infinitely  outweighed  by  other  con- 
a^derationsi  for  it  certainly  re-establi^ed  the  former  abuses  of 
goverii^ent  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  was,  however,  an  incalcuhi- 
bie  bl^ssingt  inasmuch  as  it  gave  peace  and  order  to  tJM  country, 
and  a  tiorm  of  government  which  contained  within  itself  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  own  amelioj^tioM. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  are  not  inclined  to  respect  the' 
charaf  ^r  of  General  Monk.  We  think  there  does  appear  but; 
too  miu:b  rtdsoa  for  suspecting  him  to  have  received  letters  from> 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  which  might  affect  his  life,  and  to  hare 
produced  them  to  the  parliament  which  was  sittii^  in  judgment 
oa  the  mvquie.  lliat  he  waS'  one  of  the  commissioners  for  try- 
ing the  r^icidea  is  certain ;  and  considering  his  fomer  career  of 
action,  and  the  intimacies  formed  under  it,  this  ^t  se«ns  to  be' 
enough  to  condemn  him  in  the  coiu'ta  of  humanity  and  hosotir. 
Mrs.  HutcluDSOQ  says  of  him,  that  "  Monk  after  all  his  great 
professions  now  s^  still,  and  had  not  one  word  to  interpose  far 
any  person,  but  was  aa  forward  to  set  vengeance  on  foot  as  an^ 

tba  dispute  relating  to  the  question  as  to  the  period  at  wlndk 
(aw,  coastttution  att^ed  ks  p^fection  does  not  appear  to  b» 
v«^  impojtant.  Mr.  Fox  states  it  to  have  nearly  arrived  at  t^at 
acmi  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  at  a  period  too  of  that  reiga>' 
when  the  admimstration  of  the  country  was  at  its  lowest  pMnt  of 
depression ;  and  trom  this  he  draws  a  eorollary  ia  derogation  of- 
the  maxim,  that  measures,  and  not  men,  are  to  be  attended  to. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  thai  the  constUutimi  was  nearly,  but  not 
entirely,  at  Us  height  of  theoretic^  perfectioB  at  die  period  »■ 
ugved  by  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox's  inference  did  not  requus  that  it 
alwuld  have  absolutely  readmd  its  maturity  of  perfecliMi,  sup" 
posing  ihttt  inference  to  be  in  other  re^)«ct8  a  just  one :  but  taw 
we  ttre  by  no  means  ^poaed  ta  conceds;  for  it  seems  to  ua  to 
lead  to  i^gerous  results,  and  to  justify  all  that  ^irit  of  party, 
the  ^istotce  of  wdiich  we  h^e  alieady  deplored,  lite  admi- 
n^Ution  wae  certainly  corrupt,  while  the  constitution  was  in  • 
Tery  advanced  stage  towards  its  p^^oUon.  No  censtitntiea 
can  h«  so  framed  as  to  avoid  all  dwturi^wioe  by  bad  men.  Oc- 
casional edijpses  will  happen.  But  during  the  transinit  kitemd 
9f  bad  govemme^  to  which  Mr.  Fob  aUtades|  ibe  «(MMtitiitieB 
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was  accnihalating  a  force  which  finally  overcame  die  pressure, 
and  bursting  through  the  resistance  opposed  to  it,  stood  forth 
mote  confessed  to  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Serjeuit  Heywood  upon  Mr.  Rose's-  ■ 
BiatfioB  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  two  inaccuracies  are  proofs  of 
his  correct  and  examimng  mind. 

The  question  of  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mons, in  regard  to  inipeachment,  seems  to  rest  rather  upon  a 
verbal  than  a  real  difference  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Rose.' 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Hose  says,  that  the  Ling  was  not  restrained,  till 
after  the  Revolutiou,  from  exercising  his  right  of  pardoning,  so  as 
to  stop  an  impeachuwnt  by  any  etpreas  law ;  but  Mr.  Serjeant 
Heywood  thinks  it  is  enough  to  justify  Mr.  Fox  in  hia  observa- 
tien,  that  in  Lord  Danby'a  case  .this  li^t  was  peremptorily  oe- 
gatived  by  the  Commons,  and  diat  therefore  the  doctriite  seems 
then  to  have  been  established. 

Ilie  most  dfficult  part  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood's  undertaL- 
ii^,;  and  that  in  which  he  has  exerted  the  greatest  spirit  and  inge- 
nuity, is  bis  defence  of  Mr.  Fox's  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
great  and  primary  object  of  James  11.  was  the  establishment  of 
arlHtrary  power,  and  not,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  the 
establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion,  of  which  his  only  purpose 
was  to  obtain  a  full  toleration.  Mr.  Fox  attributes  great  im-  ■ 
portance  to  this  distinction  for  this  reason.  "  If  this  reign,"  says 
he,  "  is  to  be  considered  as  a  period  insulated,  as  it  were,  and 
nneoDnected  with  the  general  course  of  history,  and  if  the  events 
of  it  are  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to  the  particular  character. 
»id  particular  attachments  of  the  monarch,  the  sole  inference 
will  be,  that  we  must  not  have  a  Catholic  for  our  king;  whereas, 
if  we  consider  it,  which  history  well  warrants  us  to  do,  as  a  part 
of  that  system  which  had  be^  pursued  by  all  the  btuart  kings, 
as  well  ^or  as  subsequent  to  the  restoration,  the  lesson  which 
it  afibrds  is  very  ditferent,  as  well  as  far  more  instructive.  We 
are  taught  generally  the  dangers  Ei^ishmen  will  always  be  liable, 
to,  if,  from  favour  to  a-  prince  upon  the  throne,  or  from  a  confi- 
dence, however  grounded,  that  his  views  are  agreealile  to  our  own 
notions  of  the  ctmstitution,  we  in  any  considerable  degree  abate 
of  that  vigilant  and  unremitting  jealousy  of  the  power  of  die. 
crown,  which  can  alone  secure  to  Us  the  el!ect  of  those  wise  laws 
that  have  been  provided  for  the  benetit  of  the  subject;  and  stiDi 
miwe  partifHilarly,  that  it  is  in  vun  to  think  of  makmg  a  compro-, 
miae  with  power,aiiid  by  yielding  to  it  inothu'  points,  preservit^ 
some  favourite  object,  such, ; lor  instance,  as  the  church,  in, 
James's  case,  frwn  Its  grasp." 

Now  we  do  uot  feel  any  disposition  to  deny  what  Mi.  Fox 
VOL.  II.  MO.  HI.  i>  ' 
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inctltcates— the  neceamty  of  inaintaniwg  a  watchlul  obtermmfiir 
of  tlie  coiaiupt  of  the  prince,  whether  be  be  strtctl;  protcstmi 
in  principle,  or  inclined  to  the  catholic  faith.  Power,  in  bu«- 
maB  hamis,  is  so  HaUe  to  be  ahtised,  that  to  preserve  Ibc  whole- 
ioine  rights  of  the  governed  will  Rlways,  we  are  well  p«»« 
suaded,i'e(|uirc^ir  constant  and  unremittii^  watcJifalnen.  Bat. 
because  this  is  a  Tery  wholeaome  doctrine  to  inoulcate,  we  are 
Bot  to  strain  the  iRter[»etaition  of  aay  paemge  af  hbtory  tO' 
Si^port  it.  We  have  no  donbt  that  James  was  a  bigot  bo^ 
in  rel^ion  and  politics;  and  without  inquBiag  wbeUier  h'n 
attaehroeut  to  the  popish  rctigion,  or  to  arwisrf  power, 
wa»  uppermost,  they  wer6  evidently  so  allied  in  n^rit,  aixl 
were  so  blended  in  the  mind  of  that  prince,  that  ws  catioot 
dnnk  that  tbe  conohision  ei  Mr.  Fos  has  amy  logical  support 
fiwa  his  pccnxisesv  His  inference  has  no  such  support,  mdess 
the  religious  principle  of  Janiea  were  entirely  separate  fronL 
his  political  prisciplQs^  for  without  this  separatsim,  howcouid 
ha  reason  from  the  case  of  James  the  Becond  to  that  of  anj 
protcatant  monarch  i  Id  the  article  of  our  first  Number,  in. 
which  we  treated  of  the  catholic  question,  we  conucfered  te 
point,  whether  Jaoies's  primary  views  were  direct«d  lo  the  es^ 
taUi^iment  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  ^c  of  WbilisPjF 
power;  and  shall,  dieref<»«,  not  enter  i^oin  into  that  enkjcct. 
We  d»  net  consider  Mr.  Serjeant  H^wood's  eifdeavoMffi-  boi 
ahcw' the  ascendancy  of  the  love  of  power  in  tbe  mind' of  Jame* 
«t  all  sattsfactoryr  althou^  we  give  him  the  greatest  cre^  for 
Jngenuity  and  research.  He  contends,  that  all  that  James  de- 
nred  was  a  ^o^erAlion  of  his  religion;  and  be  enters  with  Bncom^ 
Bion  address  into  the  exposition  of  Ae  Ft<ench  word  '  etabiiste- 
mtftis'  but  we  must  hove  a  foith  hi  him  strong  eoou^  to  re* 
nove  monntaiM  of  contrary  evidence,  before  we  can  subsetibff 
*»  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  'lite  CathoKca  have  demon- 
strated, oti  many  recent  ocoasfons,  -what  (hey  really  undorstand 
ij  toleration ;  aiid  if  at  any  time  they  have  been  equivocal^  tfaoir 
Frotefitant  friends  have  explained  them^  and  our  readers  have 
had  many  op)»ortunities  of  judging  wheAer  by  iottTaHen^  is.tho 
snHfl  in  wbveh  it  is  now  aaed,  any  thing  very  sfaert  of  esl«Wwibi> 
fwn/  is  Tealiy  intended. 

-  We  have  had  a  notable  defirotion  of  '  toWatio^'  a.  Uttfe' 
tims  ago,  in  a  very  celebrated  periodieal  work* ;  to  which  we  !«-• 
fer  OUT  readers>  if  ihey  donbt  the  luxuriance  into  whieil  that 
word  may  be  made  to  expand  nnder  proper  eoltivatioiifl'.  Whii» 
James  himself  dexigned  by  toleration,  may  he  guessed  at  it^m- 
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tbe  (aet  of  his  baviqg  diamitwed  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and 
the  Earl  of  Rocbeater,  on  account  of  their  refusing  to  become 
CetbolicB ;  and  appointiag  Catholics  to  th«  high  ofhces  m  tbo 
state.  We  caoHiot  help  asking,  for  it  really  forcee  ititelf  upon 
tu,  what  19  there  to  prevent  any  future  prince  of  this  countiy 
from  doing  the  aante,  if  that  which  the  Catholics  of  the  pre- 
4Sfit  day  conleed  for,  and  which  is  so  modestly  in  lonnd,  but  &a- 
phaticfMly  in  aeDse,  tilled  emaadpation,  be  granted  by  the  legii- 
Ifttgref 

It  is  true  that  James  retained  some  Protestant  advisers  in  hit 
cowkIs;  bttt  modern  events  have  proved,  tiiat  Protestants  in 
profesnoD  may  be  very  lealous  friends  of  the  Catholics,  espe- 
tsaWj  if  those  Protestants  do  not  happen  to  be  attached  to  th« 
Church  of  England.  During  his  brother's  reign,  James  might 
have  contemplated  little  more  than  the  toleration  of  the  Ca- 
thoUc  religion;  and  ai  far  as  tlie  interests  of  Catholicism  were 
CAmprdieDrtled  under  general  toleration,  X^udcrdale  aad  QueeM- 
berry  were  not  bad  itMtruments  for  promoting  these  objects. 
Tie  eroel  measures  of  the  Duke  of  York  for  enforcing  tibe 
test  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  Episcopalians  are  an  excellent 
comment  upon  his  real  tntentiuns  in  respect  to  the  Test  Act 
vAtea  King  df  England. 

Mr,  Sei^eaM  Heywood  seems  a  great  deal  too  much  to  tvly 
Bpon  James's  (fM/d^ViflWlf  as  testimony  of  his  true  designs  ^  ^v, 
on  thecentrm'y,  cannot  help  looking  to  his  acts  as  a  better  and 
safer  crilelion.  After  the  diflmissal  of  QueenibeiTy,  we  believe 
he  retained  in  his  coum!ils  only  those  who  were  avowed  Ca- 
tholics, or  prepared  to  assist  his  schemes  in  favour  of  popery, 

Jaines'i  oonversion  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  iSflQ.  His 
long  and  mchistrHHii  concealment  of  his  conversion  Was  occa- 
aoaed  by  his  few  of  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act.  This  act 
w«B  peMed  about  «is  months  after  his  cenvepsoon:  he  rscnved, 
however,  die  sacrament,  accor<&ig  to  die  rites  of  onr  chnrth, 
in  1673,  about  Christmas.  -  On  the  Idth  of  the  Juse  followiiEg 
Ik  openly  avowed  hia  reconctHatton,  and  resigned  his  employ* 
meats.  To  this  religitm  James  norificed  a  kingdom.  He  had 
eertobly  two  objects  in  view ;  but  tet  it  never  be  forgotten  diat 
drese  objects  were  comected  m  spirit  and  principie,  and  it  can 
BOt  gieatly  ugnify  which  had  the  strongest  hold  on  bis  aifections. 
'nnismuch  is  certshi,  th^t  at  .the.  bdgimiiin;  of  his  reign  ih* 
parliament  was  slavishly  forviani  in  uoiferii^  the  means  of-  ac- 
quoing  absolnte  power:  'Ilie  b%oted  prinee,  by  die  ftr^ng 
current  of  -his  prejudices,  was  precipitdted'  Upon  ifcte  rock'  of  Sh" 
perstition.  Charles  concealed  Im  leiigioA,  becHUse<it  ioterftirad 
widi  bis  schemea  of  power.    Why  did  not' James  (KitWie  a  Am' 
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lar  courae?'  because,  though  he  loved  power,  he  could  nof  s»-' 
crifice  to  it  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  relieion,  in  which  he  really: 
seemed  to  think  the  felicity  of  his  future  life  was  involved.  It  is 
said  that  he  embraced  popery,  to  conlinn  his  interest  with  fo-'- 
reign  powers;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  Charles  de- 
clined the  proffered  assistance  of  Colbert,  declaring  that  nothing' 
was  so  likely  to  occasion  a  revolt  of  the  whole  nation,  as  to- 
Khew  th«n  that  he  could  support  his  authority  by  foreign 
forces.  Strange  infatuation!  that  knowing  so  much,  he  should- 
have  acted  as  he  did ! 

The  comments  of  the  Serjeant  in  p.  216,  on  the  strong  ex-' 
pressions  of  Mr.  Rose  in  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  royal, 
brothers,  we  do  not  think  are  correspondent  to  the  candour  with ' 
which  his  remarks  are  in  general  characterised. 

The  bill  ibr  the  preservation  of  the  person  of  James  did  cer- 
tainly alter  very  materially  the  law  concerning  treasons.  It  will' 
hardly  be  disputed  by  any  lawyer  but  that  Mr.  Rose  was  mis- 
taken, if  he  meant  to  include  in  his  general  proposition,  that  the 
conspiring  to  levy  war  against  the  king  is  a  substantive  act  of 
high  treason,  within  the  statute  of  Edward  the  lliird.  We  b&-' 
tieve  it  to  be  po-fectly  established,  upon  the  authorities  of  Mr.' 
Justice  Foster,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice: Mansfield,  ^at  conspiring  to  levy  war  may  be  an  overt  act 
of  compassing  the  king's  death,  where  there  is  evidence^  of  a' 
purpose  and  design  thereby  to  destroy  the  king  or  to  depose' 
him.  The  temporary  statute  of  James,  above  alluded  to,  made 
the  bare  cmiBpiracy  to  levy  war  a  substentive  act  of  high 
treason. 

The  commencement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  .of 
kii^s  in  diis  country  seems  very  properly  to  be  assigned  by  the 
Serjeant  to  the  lera  of  the  Reformation.  We  r^ret  our  want 
of  room  to  lay  his  reasonit^  before  the  reader.  Not  that  dm 
was  ft  genuine  firuit  of  the  ProtesUnt  religion, •  God  forbid!  but 
we  are  to  recollect  that  the  genuine  effects,  and  if  we  may.  so 
say,  the  natural  vegetation  of  Protestantism,  was  anticipated  in  - 
England;  and  it  was  a  great  nusfortune  to  it,  that  such  a  tyrant, 
as  Henry  ^e  Eighth  had  any  hand  in  watering  its  roots.  Think- 
ing of  the  divine  right  of  kings  as  we  do,  we  cannot  dbagree; 
irith  Mr.  Fox  in  his  observation,  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  die 
country  that  Charles  the  Second  was  permitted  to  prosecute  fail' 
mi^ovemment  to  the  end. 

We  haye-alrfiftdy  thrown  out  some  observations  on  the  ge- 
neral chamc^r  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  We  shall  yield, 
therefore,  to-  ova.  want  of  room,  by  makii^  no  fiiilher  mention 
of  ^m;  ,»cept  ^tit  is  absolutely  due  to  .Mr.  fox.  to  class  ^«r 
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tfccoimt,  which  he  has  given-  us  of  diat  unfortunate  noblenlBn, 
among  the  best  specimens  of  biosraphical  wiitkig.  Tlie  deli- 
neation of  Argyle'a  character,  and  Uie  narrative  of  his  misadven- 
tures, interest  us  no  less ;  he  has  chiselled  out  the  statue  with 
lie  strokes  of  a  Phidias,  and  has  made  it  a  monument  of  his 
Own  genius,  while  an;  relish  of  chaste  diction  and  natural  pathos 
shall  exist  in  this  country.  Something,  however,  he  has  left 
wanting  (which  he. might  easily  have  supplied  from  existing  do- 
cuments), to  the  perfect  delineation  of  that  great  man.  Instead 
of  ascribing  all  Argyle's  excellent  (jualities  to  his  natural  disposi- 
tion, it  was  due  to  the  cause  of  rehgion  to  give  tliem  to  a  higher 
origin.  From  Woodrow  we  leam  that,  for  several  years  pre- 
vious to  the  last  act  of  his  life,  Ai^yle  had  become  fully  im- 
pressed wilJi  die  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  shed 
Its  most  amiable  influences  on  his  mind.  There  can  scarcely  be 
a  more  interesting  picture  of  the  specific  effects  of  Christianity 
<m  the  heart  of  man,  than  that  which  his  letters,  during  this  pe- 
riod, present.  They  show  him  to  be  as  much  above  other  he- 
ijoes,  as  Christian  courage  transcends  constitutional  bravery,  or 
that  which  springs  from  the  impulse  of  human  motives.  We 
will  not  enter  into  the  difference  between  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Heywood,  oa  the  comparative  merits  of  Montrose  and 
Ar^Ie.  Clarendffli  seems  to  suggest  the  best  distinction,  b; 
saymg  of  Montrose,  that  he  was  more  admirable  than  amiable. 
Ai^le,  with  equal  courage,  possessed  more  of  that  softness, 
which,  in  our  o|Mnion,  gives  iatinile  attraction  to  heroism. 

We  caimot  help  being  convinced,  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Heywood's 
reasoning,  Aat  the  torture  was  at  one  time  intended  to  be  in- 
flicted on  Argyle.  The  torture  was  then  in  common  use  in 
Scotland ;  and  some  of  the  words  of  the  warrant  for  Argyle'j 
execution  bear  stro^  symptoms  of  such  an  intention.  The 
words  are  diese :  "  That  you  take  all  ways  to  know  from  him 
what  ccmc^iis  our  government  most."  As  we  have  indulged 
ourselves  in  but  few  extracts  iu  (his  article,  our  readers  will 
readilj  excuse  us  for  presenting  them  with  the  Serjeant's  inter-  . 
etting  detail  of  the  instances,  in  which  torture  to  extort  conf«»> 
sion  has  been  used  m  England. 

"  Pairing  over  Mr.  Rose's  observadona  upon  the  use  of  torture 
in  ScotLan^  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  histon  of  torture  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  island.  To  the  law  gf  England  he  b  certainly  iustified  in  say- 
ing, from  the  highest  authority,  that  it  is  utterly  unknown  ;  but  be 
is  not  accurate  m  statuig  the  case  of  Felton,  who  murdered  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  be  the  only  instance  of  an  attempt  to 
exercise  it  here,  except  when  there  was  a  design  to  introduce  the 
'  civil  law  in  the  reign  c^  Heniy  the  Sixth,  and  except  also  Uie  actual 
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application  of  the  rack  in  some  cases  of  treason  iu  Queen  Mvy'i- 
time,  nientioned  in  a  note  preceding  his  Appendix.  If  Mr.  Rose 
hud  referred  to  Mr.  Justice  Bladutone's  Commentailes,  as  we  fiud' 
him  doing  upon  other  occasions,  he  would  baive  learnt  that  the  use  of 
the  rack  was  not  confined  to  the  few  instances  mentioned  by  him. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  rack  or  brake  had  been  placed 
by  the  Earl  of  Exeter  in  the  tower,  when  he  and  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk liad  formed  the  design  of  introducing  the  civil  law  into  England. 
It  was  called  Exeter's  daughter,  and  remained  afterwards  in  the' 
Tower, '  where  it  was  occasionally  used  as  an  engine  of  state,  more' 
than  once  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.'  It  may  be  suspected,  from 
Mr.  Rose  having  burrowed  in  part  the  expression  of^  Blaekstonet 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  before-mentioned  passage,  but  misunder-- 
stood  it.  Though  tho  use  of  the  rack  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  this  country  until  the  26th  year  of  tile  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  and  though  it  was  never  uuthorizcd  by  the  law,  yet  to 
borrow  the  expression  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  as  *  an  engine  of 
state,*  it  was  occasionally  used  to  extort  confession  from  state  pri- 
soners confined  in  the  Tower,  from  the  time  of  its  introduction, 
until  finally  laid  aside  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  judges 
in  Ffclton's  case.  One  Hawkins  was  tortured  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth. ,  And  it  is  surprizing  that  the  interesting  case  of  Anne 
Askew,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  could  have  escaped  the' 
memory  of  Mr.  Rose,  the  Lord  CbanoeHor  Wrott«aley  went  to 
the  Tower  to  take  her  examination,  and,  upon  the  lieutenaiii  refusing 
to  draw  the  cords  tighter,  drew  ^em  himself  till  her  body  wae 
nearly  torn  asunder*.  In  Mary's  re^n,  Mr.  Hose  has  observed 
that  several  persons  were  rackra  in  order  to  extort  confessions,, 
which  was  upon  occasion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion.  And 
Harrington  mentions  that  in  Oldmixon's  History  of  England, 
(p.  28+.)  one  Simpson  is  said  W  have  been  tortured  in  1333,  and  a- 
conftssion  extorted. 

''  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  rack  was  used' 
upon  stilte  oflenders,  among  others,  Francis  Throgmorton  ;  in  1371, 
i^On  Charles  Baillie  an  attendant  uport  the  Bishop  of  ftoas,  Mary's 
embassador,  and  upon  Banastre,  one  of  the  Duke  of  NorMk's  ser-' 
vantS,  and  Barker  another  of  his  servants  was  brought  to  confess  by  - 
extreme  fear  oS  it.  In  156],  Can^uon  the  Jesuit  was  piU  wod  the' 
rack,  sod  in  iMfi,  Thomas  Morgau  writes  to  the  Queen  pf  Scots, 
that  he  has  heard  D.  Atslow  was  racked  in  the  Tower  twke  about 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  This  js  the  last  instance,  which  I  have  found, 
of  the  actual  application  of  torture,  to  extort  confession. 

"  For  the  ^eatest  part  of  this  reign,  the  application  of  torture  in 
the  examination  of  state  offenders  seems  to  have  been  in  common 
use,  and  iij  legality  not  disputed.  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  says, 
tliat  among  the  MS.  papers  of  Lorf  Etlegi|iere  is  a  MS,  copy  of 
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InMrtictions  to  him,  as  tlie  lord  president  of  the  Marches,  to  use 
it  on  the  taking  of  some  examinations  at  Ludlow ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke  himself,  in  the  year  i603,  (the  43d  of  Elizabeth's  reign)  then 
being  attorney  general,  at  the  trial  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
jSouuiamptOD,  boasted  of  the  clemency  of  thb  queen,  because 
tliough  the  rebellious  attempts  were  so  exceeding  heinous,  yet 
yet  out  of  her  princely  mercy  '  no  person  was  racked,  tortured,  or 
pressod  to  speak  any  thing  further  than  of  tlitir  own  accord.'* 
And  in  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury's  case  {:f>  Jac.  1.)  when  chief 
justice,  in  enumerating  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  he  mentions 
as  one,  that  their  bodies  were  not  s^ubject  to  torture  in  causa  crimmis 
Itcste  mejcslatis,  Barrmgton  justly  observes  there  was  a  regular 
establidiment  for  torture,  for,  at  bis  trial,  in  tlie  first  year  of  James 
the  First,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stated  that  Kemish  had  been  threat- 
ened with  the  rack,  and  the  keeper  of  the  instrument  sent  for.  Sir 
William  Wade,  who  with  the  solicitor  general  had  taken  his  exami- , 
nation,  denied  it,  but  admitted  they  had  told  him  be  deserved  it ; 
and  Lord  Howard  declared  '  Kemish  was  never  on  the  rack,  the 
king  gave  charge  that  no  rigour  should  be  used.' 

"  Barrington  mentions  that  Sir  John  Hayward,  (he  historian,  was 
Areatehed  with  the  rack,  which  Dr.  Grainger  confirms;  and 
the  foritter  also  remarks  thai  it  is  stated  in  King  James's  Works, 
that  the  rack  was  shewn  to  Guy  FawJies  when  under  examination.    . 

*  Down  to  ,this  period  we  do  not  find  the  legality  of  the  practice 
had  be6a  giiestionud,  though  it  lias  been  said  by  higher  aatiiority,  as 
will  be  stated  presently,  that  some  doubts  had  b^^  uiggested  to. 
QiKen  Elizabeth,  State  prisoner^  were  coi^ned  usually  in  the 
Tower,  and  commissioners  attended  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
were  sent  to  examine  them,  who  applied  the  rack  at  their  own  dis-, 
cretien,  or  accoMing  to  the  orders  of  the  privy  council  or  the 
king,  witiroiit  any  objection  being  made  to  their  aotliyrity. 

*  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  Felton 
was  threatened  with  Ae  rack  by  the  EaM  of  Dorset  in  the  Tower, 
and  Laud  repealed  the  threats  in  council ;  but  the  king  insisted  upon 
the  judg^  being  consulted  as  to  the  legality  of  the  application,  and 
(hey  b^ng  wMminiously  of  opinion  that  it  was  iUegaJ,  it  was  never 
attempted  after*mnJs.  The  answer,  Which  Felton  made  to  Laud's 
(then  Bishop  of  London)  threats,  is  well  worthy  of  attention;  whev 
Laud  told  him  '  if  he  wouhl  not  confess  he  must  go  to  the  rack/, 
he  replied,  '  if  it  must  be  so,  he  could  not  tell  whom  ne  might  nomi-' 
nafe  in  iJte  extremity  of  torture,  and,  if  what  he  should  say  then 
w«s  to  go  for  truth,  he  could  not  tdl  wltether  his  lord^ip  (meaning 
the  Bishop  of  London)  «r  which  of  their  lordships  he  mjght  narne, 
te  torture  might  dnw  unexpected  thinge  front  him.' 

"  In  ttte  yefir  iS»',  <3a  Car.  3.)  Elizabeth  Cellier  was  tried  ot  th«^ 
Old  Sa^ey  betbr£  Mr.  Baron  U'estous,  for  the  publication  of  a  libel,- 
in  which  many  circumstaaces  w«re  related  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing a  belief  that  Prance,  when  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  h^  been 
tortured  there,  and  be  was  produced  to  prove  the  fidsehoodof  th«' 
publication,    lite  learned  Judge  in  summing  up  the  evidence  to  th«. 
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jurj  said,  *  But  you  must  first,  know  the  laws  of  the  land  do  not 
admit  a  torture,  and  since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  there  hath  been 
nothing  of  that  kind  ever  done.  The  truth  is,  indeed,  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  her  reign,  Campion  was  just  stretched  upon  the  rack, 
but  yet  not  so  but  he  could  walk;  but  wjien  she  was  told  itwa« 

Sinst  the  law  of  the  land  to  have  any  of  her  subjects  racked, 
,  ough  that  was  an  extraordinary  case,  a  world-of  seminaries  being 
lent  over  to  contrive  her  death,  and  she  lived  in  continual  danger) 
yet  it  was  never  done  after  to  any  one,  neither  in  her  reign,  who 
reigned  twenty-five  years,  nor  in  King  James's  reign,  who  reigned 
twenty-two  years  after,  nor  in  King  Charles  the  Rrst's  reign,  who 
reigned  twenty-four  years  after ;  and  God  in  heaven  knows  there 
haUi  been  no  such  thmg  offered  in  this  king's  reign ;  for  I  think  we 
may  say  we  have  lived  under  as  lawful  and  merciful  a  government 
as  any  people  whatsoever,  and  have  as  little  bloodshed  and  san- 
guinary executions  as  in  any  nation  under  heaven.'  The  learned 
judge  may  have  been  mistaken  when  stating  Campion  to  be  the  last 
person  racked,  for  in  Murdeo's  state  papers,  as  before  observed,  one 
Atdowe  is  mentioned  to  have  been  tortured  four  years  afterwards. 
Mr.  Baron  Weston  states  that,  upon  a  suggestion  made  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  the  illegality  of  the  practice,  it  was  discontinued  in  her 
reign  ;  and  thus  we  may  account  for  Campion  being  racked  with  bo 
little  severity,  as  to  be  able  to  walk  afterwards  and  to  manage  the  con- 
ferences with  protestant  doctors  during  his  confinement  in  prison." 

We  have  at  length  brought  this  long  article  to  a  conclusion; 
but  we  caiinot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Seijeant  Heywood,  without  u»- 
f^nedly  thanking  him  for  his  truly  inteiesting  and  iiifitructive 
researches.  His  matter  is  curious  without  being  tedious,  hb 
diction  is  chaste  witiiout  being  frigid ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  vFe 
know  of  no  writer  who,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  speci- 
men now  before  us,  is  better  qualified  to  carry  on  to  its  compI&' 
tion  what  was  so  well  begun  by  his  departed  ftiend. 


Aet.  II.     Memorandum  on  the  Subject  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's 
Pursuits  in  Greece.     Millar.     1811. 

VV  EEE  we  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  literary  publication  by  . 
the  extent  of  the  work,  or  the  ability  of  its  execution,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  would  not  have  obtained  a  place  in  this  Re- 
view. Yet  these  few  pages,  loosely  filled  and  badly  written, 
with  Mr.  West's  two  Letters  to  Lord  Elgin  in  an  Appendix, 
excite  reflections  and  hopes  of  no  commoD  interest.  They 
create,  at  the  same  time,  mo»t  pleasing  and  most  painfiil  senti' 
ments,  by  bringing  at  once  under  our  view  the  eminence  and  the 
abjectness  of  Uie  arts,  lliey  present  to  us,  however,  a  most  " 
interesting  prospect  of  their  revival,  and  of  their  triumphant 
success  in  Great  Britain  at  no  distant  period  of  time. 
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:  litis  publication  relates,  that  much  has  been  performed  bj 
the  exertions  of  Lord  Elgin,  in  redeeming  the  specimens  6( 
sculpture  and  architecture  which  remained  in  Greece,  and. in 
transmitting  them  to  England.  On  reading  thb  spleiidid  acr 
count,  it  b  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  know  the  name  and 
character  <rf  the  sftithor.  The  publication  is  anonymous ;  yet, 
if  the  whole  be  not  a  fabiieation,  which  incontrovertibly  it  is 
not,  the  writer,  if  not  die  hero,  of  the  tale  is  some  one  men- 
tally connected  with  his  Ipidship ;  for  he  determines  not  only 
what  Lord  Elgin  performed,  but  he  presumes  to  specify  what 
Ijord  Elgm  "  conceived."  (p.  18.) 

This  folletto,  or  familiar  of  his  lordship,  begins  by  inform- 
ing the  public,  that  in  the  year  1799,  when  Lord  Elgin  was 
appointed  his  Majesty's  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  he  happened  *  to  foe  in  frequent  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Harrisoii,  an  architect  fA  eminence  in  the  west  of  Ei^Iasd ; 
who  had  there  given  various  very  splendid  proofs  of  his  profes- 
sional talents,  especially  In  a  public  building  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture at  Chester.  He  proceeds  to  state  that  Lord  Elgin 
wished  to  be  informed  by  Mr.  Harrison,  in  what  manner  the 
study  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece  might 
be  made  most  useful  to  tlie  arts  in  England.  Mr.  Harrison  SlOt 
swered,  that  the  most  esact  measurement  of  Grecian  buildings 
could  never  excite,  in  the  young  artist's  mind,  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  details,  combinations,  and  general  efiect,  with 
out  having  before  him  some  such  sensible  representation  of  them 
as  might  be  conveyed  by  casts. 

Mr.  Harrison  might  better  have  said,  that  neither  casts,  nor 
even  the  originals  in  their  unconnected  state,  could  afford  to  an 
artist  an  adequate  conception  of  the  combinations,  or  geueral 
effect  of  Grecian,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  buildings. 
.  Lord  Elgin,  in  confoiroity  to  Mr.  Harrison's  advice,  has 
executed,  as  iW  as  circumstances  would  permit,  all  that  was 
possible  in  this  respect  to  serve  the  artists  of  Great  Britain. 
When  the  originals  could  not  be  transmitted,  he  has  produced 
the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit ;  be  has 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  artists  attested  copies — sensible 
representations  of  the  works  themselves.  "  Most  of  ^e  bas- 
reliefe,  and  nearly  all  the  characteristic  features  of  architecture 
10  the  various  monuments  at  Athens,  have  been  moulded,  and 
the  moulds  of  them  have  been  brou^t  to  London."  (p.  6.) 


*  Wliy  wpnyifd  u  a  cuoaJij  i 
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The  entire  ctiiirge  of  thii  undertabing  was  defrayed  by  Lofd 
EUgiii;  ihis  we  fhink  necessary  to  aiention,  for  such  wait  tiut 
his  lordeliip's  destgn  at  the  commencement :  as  preparatory  to 
hie  own  actual  proceedings,  he  applied  to  government  to  send 
out  English  artists  of  known  ability,  capable  of  collecting  la- 
formation  concerning  the  existing  specimens  ftf  areliitecture  aiid 
ecu>j)ture  in  Greece  (p.  3).  This  the  government  prudently 
declined.  We  make  this  remark  emphatically,  because  we 
have  heard  that  application  has  been  again  made  to  government, 
to  purcliase  tlie  relics  (rf  the  arts  gleaned  by  Lord  Elgin's  in- 
dustry from  ruined  Greece ;  and  that  the  request  has  been  partly 
acceded  to,  though  the  purties  differ  considerably  rcspectuig  the 
equivalent — government  having  offered  30j*>00/;  and  J^vd  Elgin 
requiring  to  he  paid  only  what  they  cost  him,  that  is,  double  or 
treble  that  sum.  Whether  this  report  be  true  or  not,  we  can- 
Oot  determine;  bnt  a  suspicion  arises,  that  thougji  the  pro- 
fessed motive  for  publishing  this  "  Memorandum"  be  to  pro- 
mote a  subscription  to  have  engravings  and  casts  made  of  the 
.  various  articles  brought  from  Greece,  and  thus  to  nitiltiply 
t^ir  means  of  serving  the  artists  and  tlie  arts  in  Gn^and,  the 
latent  purpose  is  to  excite  d  popular  feelilig  in  favour  of  Lord 
BIgin's  claims  to  remuneration.  That  Lord  Elgin  should  be 
r^aid,  if  his  fortune  will  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  the  inde- 
pendent glory  of  presenting  gratuitously  these  riches  to  his 
country,  is  undoubted;  but'  this  should  be  performed  by  his 
f^lcnt  countrymen,  w^io  delight  in  contemplating  works  of 
art,  or  who  apply  them  to  add  loveliness  to  luxury. 

Webave  heard  it  said, indeed,  that  the  riches  of  England  depend 
on  die  alts ;  and,  therefore,  such  collections  are  of  public  impoit  - 
Micej  The  opulence  of  England  depends,  in  some  measure,  oil 
the  arts ;  and  till  ^mgs  connected  with  tbem  are  of  public  im- 
portance. But,  it  may  be  doubted  wiiether  die  arts  of  paint- 
TBg  and  statuary,  to  which  the  epltiiet  '  liberal'  has,  perbapsj 
been  too  exclusively  apjdied,  are  of  such  political  consequence, 
that  those  at  the  bead  Of  state-alfeirs  can  be  justified  in  Averting 
a  poriicai  df  (he  nation^  revenue  to  their  indirect  or  probable 
lidVaftcemetrf.  Hurdy  he  must  be  a  ditletaiite  of  the  first  water, 
to  borrow  the  phrase  of  a  gfeat  man  and  auctioneer,  '  now  no 
ftfcwe,'  who  would  have  the  produce  of  taxes,  so  harffly  spared 
by  the  labourer  and  the  n)echanit,  applied,  in  thest  times  Off 
debt  and  difficulty,  to  piu-Chase  fragments  even  at  Grecian 
art. 

For  these  spoils  of' Greece,  not  wrested  by  war  and  vio- 
lence, but  fairly  gained  by  iodustry  ^bnd  bwter,  the  English  are 
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gteatly  obliged  to  Lord  Elgin.  Without  his  exerrions,  many 
of  the  most  precious  specimens  would  have  been  transferred  to 
France,  whose  agents  had  already  removed  some  portions  of 
Grecian  magaificeDce  to  that  country;  and  who  remained  at 
Athens,  waiting  die  return  of  Frendi  influence  at  the  Porte,  to 
renew  their  operations. 

Europe  at  large  is  indebted  to  Lord  Elgin ;  for  his  efforts 
«"ere  not  merely  directed  to  a  contest  between  Kngiaiid  and 
France  on  this  occasion,  but  between  ignorance  and  art,  be- 
tween phik»s6phy  and  superstition.  The  zeal  of  tlie  early 
Christians  in  this  respect  co-operated  with  the  triumphs  of 
Mahomet;  and  the  arms  of  his  followers,  in  obedience  to  their 
reli^on,  directly  attacked  every  artificial  resemblance  of  anhnate 
or  inanimate  nature.  Tbe  iconoclastic  fury  of  the  Mahomet- 
ans has  not  been  extinguished  after  ten  centuries  of  profligate 
indulgence  in  destruction.  This,  with  other  causes,  has  tended 
to  make  every  succeeding  age  more  deficient  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  sculpture  and  architecture.  To  mention  a  nngle  ii»- 
slance.  When  Whder  and  tjpon  visited  Athens  in  167fi,  tfie 
temple  of  Minerva,  called  Parthenon,  was  entire;  but  in  the 
year  1687,  says  Stuart  (vol.  ii.  p.  S),  "  Athens  was  besieged  by 
t)ie  V^ictians  imder  the  Proveditore  Morisini  and  Count  Ko- 
mngsmark;  when  an  unlucky  bomb  falling  on  this  admirable 
Btnicture,  reduced  it  to  the  state  in  which  we  saw  it."  Stliort 
reached  Athens  in  1751.  Let  us  however  observe,  that  hosti- 
lity to  the  ai'ts  is  not  among  the  crimes  of  the  descendants  of 
Ae  ancient  Greeks;  they  rejoice  in  tlieit  ancestry,  and  in  many 
rejects  show  thenisdves  not  unworthy  of  their  progenhors. 
They  cannot  sing  with  Pindar,  nor  paint  with  Apdfes,  not 
carve  with  Phithas;  yet  they  <4ierish  the  arts  with  such  fond- 
ness, that  it  is  customary  with  the  peasants  to  place,  in  a 
niche  over  the  door  of  their  cottages,  any  fragment  of  sculpftire 
tJiey  discover  in  cultivating  tlieir  lauds.  The  same  retrospective 
aAeetion  is  declared  in  more  important  matters;  for  tholigfa  tfceV 
cauhot  make  V/St  on  the  Great  Ki^,  or  repel  the  aggressions  of 
his  successor,  they  talk  familiarly  of  tlie  exploits  of  their  aneei- 
try  in  the  heroical  ages.  Here  mtr  fleet  lay,  said  a  Greek  to 
Guy,  a  French  traveller;  alluding  to  the  confederate  armament 
dial  sailed  to  Troy  ih  Homer's  song.  -The  spirit  of  Greece  ;> 
ilot  dtad,  it  sleepeth.  May  it  be  Engiaiid's  pory,  under  God's 
providence,  to  complete  the  miracle;  and  rcsctte  from  iite-.f 
abasement  that  people,  wliose  fathers,  by  their  celt'brity  iu  every 
art,  exalted  4iomaiiity. 

it  b  reasonable  to  suppose  that  rfie  acconnt  of  Lord  El^n** 
pursuits  is  favourably  given  by  Uie  author ;  and  though  tee  d* 
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not  widi  to  detract  from  lus  lordship's  merita,  some  remarks  are 
made  in  tfae  "  Memorandum"  with  such  extravagance,  that  we  - 
cannot  avoid  making  a  few  strictures  upon  them. 

We  are  told  that  Canova  deprecated  restoring  some  mutila- 
tions of  the  figures,  saying,  "  that  it  would  be  sacrilege  in  him, 
or  any  man,  to  presume  to  touch  them  with  a  chisel."  (p.  40.) 
fromtheworksof  that  great  artist,  as  well  those  that  are  finished, 
as  those  that  are  now  in  progress,  which  we  have  seen,  we  would 
say  it  was  a  compliment  in  the  Asiatic  lapidary  style,  and  should 
Dot  have  been  reported  to  the  world.  We  aie  also  told,  that 
"  one  of  the  groups  of  female  statues  so  rivetted  and  agitated 
the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  actually  to  draw  tears  fiota  her 
eyes !"  We,  admit  that  the  stage-effect  of  such  a  display  of  teara 
^ould  have  been  good ;  but  if  ovr  author  witnessed  them,  we 
would  venture  to  ask  Imn,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  Cicero's 
censure  of  one,  who  said  he  saw  wiUi  his  eyes  i 

The  author  seems  to  be  unreasonably  offended  with  those 
who  have  called  certain  vases  Etruscan.  He  asserts,  that  they 
are  referable  to  the  Grecians  who  colonised  Italy.  To  substan- 
tiate this  he  writes,  that  "  those  (vases)  found  by  Lord  Elgin  at 
Athens,  .Xgina,  Ai^os,  and  Corintli,  will  prove  the  indubitable 
claim  of  the  Greeks  to  the  invention  and  perfection  of  this  art : 
few  of  those,  in  the  collections  of  the  King  of  Naples  at  Poi-tici, 
or  in  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  excel  some  which  Lord ' 
£^in  has  procured,  with  respect  to  the  el^aoce  of  the  form, 
the  fineness  of  the  materials,  the  delicacy  of  the  execution,  or 
the  beauty  of  the  subjects  delineated  on  them-"  (p-  30.)  Thii 
we  conceive  is  no  proof;  as  those  in  Lord  Elgin  8  possession^ 
known  to  be  Grecian,  are  admitted,  by  thb  statement,  to  be  io- 
ferior  to  those  in  the  possession  of  others,  and  hitherto  called 
Eb'uscan.  Besides,  where  i^  the  necessity  for  believing  that  the  ~ 
Etrurians  derived  this  art  through  Greece  f  Strabo  states,  that 
Etruria  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war; 
a  period  of  time  when  no  one,  we  suppose,  imagines  that  the 
Grecians  excelled  in  fonning  ornamental  vases  of  any  kind; 
yet,  shortly  after  this  event,  the  same  geographer  spe^s  of 
Fisx,  a  town  in  Etniria,  in  the  following  terms,  which  we  give 
in  the  Latin  version: — 

"  Civitas  autem  ipsa  felix  quondam  fuisse  videtur,  neque  hoc 
tempore  sane  ignobilis,  aut  obscura  est  propter  fnigum  copias, 
ganonim  opera,  oavalem  materiam,  quK  pnscis  armis  ad  maritima 
utebantur  discrimina."  (Lib.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  405.) 

A  more  favourable  account  could  not  be  given  of  Athetis> 
considering  the  age  to  which  this  descriptioa  r^ers.  There  are 
{ilso  other  reasons  to  support  the  propriety  of  the  comaam 
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opinion.  It  19  notorious  that  the  Greeks  leatTied  the  rudiments 
of  the  arts  from  the  Egypt-aus;  and  it  is  r&sonably  proved  by' 
Count  Caylus  (Recueils  d'An  iquil^s,  tome  i.  p.  '/-),  that  the 
Egyptians  traded  wiih  the  Etrurians.  If,  thercforo,  the  vases' 
called  Etrurian  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Grecians,  because 
the  Etrurians  learned  this  art  from  the  Grecians,  the  merit  of 
the  manufacture  should  foe  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  who  gave' 
the  first  design  of  diem  to  the  Greeks.  But  it  is  quite  whimsi- 
cal to  ascribe  the  whole  merit  of  any  production  to  those  from' 
whom  an  art  may  be  originally  derived.  How  absurd  would  it 
be  to  refer  the  reputation  of  the  Silesian  weavers  to  the  Spa- 
niards, because  some  of  the  terms  of  their  manufacture  are  of 
Spani^  derivation;  or  that  of  our  silk-weavers  to  the  Italians,' 
for  the  same  reason ;  or  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins  at  Paris 
to  the  Saracens,  because  those  formerly  employed  in  that  fabric' 
were  so  denominated. 

As  an  Apptaidix  to  the  Memorandum,  two  Letters  art?  added, 
from  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  who  hints,  that  in 
consequence  of  Lord  Elgin's  endeavours,  Athens  has  been  trans- 
ported to  Piccadilly.  The  president  also  hopes  that  these  spe-' 
cinens  of  the  arts  brought  from  Greece  "  will  be  die  means 
of  enlightening  Has  public  mind,  and  correcting  the  national 
taste  to  a  true  estimation  of  what  is  really  valuable  and  digni- 
fied in  art."  That  this  hope  will  not  be  gratified,  we  suspect;, 
and  one  reason  for  our  suspicion  b  the  use  that  Mr.  West  has 
made  of  them.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  From  the  centaurs  in  alto-relievo  (says  he),  I  have  taken  the 
figures  of  the  most  distinguished  emineace,  and  fonned  them  into^ 
~;roupB  for  painting;  with  these,  and  female  figures  of  my  own,  I 

ive  composed  the  Batde  of  the  Centaurs. 

"  From  the  equestrian  statues  in  relievo,  I  have  formed  the  com- 
position of  Theseus  and  Hercules  in  triumph  over  the  Amazons; 
having  made  their  queen  Hippcdita  prisoner. 

'  *'  From  tlie  large  figure  of  Theseus,  1  have  drawn  a  figure  of 
that  hero.  Before  him,  on  the  ground,  I  have  laid  dte  desd  body* 
of  the  Minotaur,  Sec, 

"  From  the  figure  of  Neptune,  I  have  composed  Neptune  re- 
clining, with  his  left  arm  upon  the  knees  of  Amj^itrite;  and  with, 
his  right  he  strikes  the  earth  with  his  trident,  and  creates  the  horse, 
&C." 

-  This  summary  he  concludes  with  an  account  of  his  composi' 
ti<Hi  of  Alexuider  and  his  horse  Bucephalus.  We  trust  the 
president  will'  introduce  himself,  according  to  the  story  of 
Sextus  Empiricus  (Pyrr.  Hypot.  lib.  i.  p. ),  in  the  character  of 
Apelles-in  a  nige,  composing  the  foam  with  a  sponge !       -       -■ 
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Then  we  are  to  conclude,  tliat  to  paint  ntinotam^  and  cen- 
taurs, anJ  Alexander  and  bis  horse,  is  really  valuable  and  dtjoi- 
^ed  in  art-  Poetry  and  painting  liavc  been  called  uster  art;), 
and  tliey  have  b«en  eipployed  by  many  wiiterij,  wcient  aud 
modero,  to  illustrate  each  other.  When  poetry  revivod  jji 
Europcr  the  subjects  were  taken  from  antiquity;  aq^  tho 
different  theatres  of  Europe  represcuted  Orestes,  Jocasta, 
Hecubi^  and  heroes  and  heroines  of  that  cast.  I'liis  servility  hat* 
ceased^  aud  uo  one  at  tliis  time  preteiidii^  to  poetry  seems  dis- 
posed to  r«vive  it,  e]i.cept  John  Joshua,  £arl  of  Carysfort,  who, 
Uiough  admitting  "  that  heroic  tales  of  ^ti^tty  bav«  )ost  their  cue 
rency,"  draniausea  Mitbridates,  Polyxena,  and  MOiilar  stinies.  lii- 
deed,  so  entirt^ly  is  mythology  banished  froiji  our  poetry,  that  to 
qametliepeweriof  nature  after  t)ie  Pagan  hier^chyhas  beencon* 
demned  by  critics.  Yet  now  we  have  Mr.  West  prospectively 
announcing  the  improvement  of  English  taste  in  bis  art,  and 
givingf  a»«pecipiens  to  ameliorate  Uie  iiatioDal  feeling,  paintiugs 
of  Keptune,  and  Theseus,  and  Hercules,  and  an)qz«»ila,  lutd 
monsters,  ifnd  "  chimeras  dire."  This  it  to  imitate  tlie  ancieijtts 
xara  iroJaj ;  makiug  Ujeir  tbolsleps  ihe  pleasure  of  oor  niotioBB. 
Such  subjects  are  unsuited  to  us,  either  as  poets  or  painter;). 
IVbat  was  hisiofica)  to  tbem,  is  worse  than  m)diul^ical  tOjUii. 
If  tl|es«  be  tbe  auspicious  efforts  which  are  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  on  tite  subject  of  painting,  and  if  >]r.  \\esli's  jtK- 
count  of  his  own  advance  may  stand  tor  tltat  of  his  brt>ther  ar- 
tists (and  Barry  began  witli  painting  Jupiter  ifod  juHo,  an^ 
ended  nith  painting  the  birth  of  Pandora),  painting  is  at  least 
fwo  centuries  behind  poetry  in  the  good  sense  of  its  respective 
devotees.  Indeed,  modern  painters  have  only  reached  the 
schoolboys  class;  while  modern  poets,  we  except  two  outra? 
gequs  violators  of  measure  and  itnaginutiou,  have  been  fur  same 
time  inscribed  among  those  who  have  attained  maiiliood,  \Muit 
Strabo  (lib.  ii.)  said  of  the  Numidiaas,  that  they  could  not  cul- 
tivate theu:  fertile  fieUs  until  tke  wild  be^ts,  whkb  uifesled 
Ibem  from  the  interior  of  Aiiica^  "Jei arum iviTnatmiMiuitrix" 
were  destroyed,  may  he  applied  to  our  painters:  the  obliv4' 
mg  monsters  of  Pagan  antiquity  must  be  extirpated  from,  the 
domain  of  the  arts,  before  our  artists  can  fulfil  the  destination 
of  their  genius. 

How  has  the  president  availed  himself,  on  another  occasion, 
of  ik&  qiodels  of  antiquity?  He  &ys,  addr^sing  LoM  ICIgiu, 
f  Th«  subject  of  qt>r  Saviour  recttfvuig  the  blind  and  sicl^  in.thie 
Tetaple  to  be:^  tbem  (  have  coftdHCled  on  those  deified  pn«^ 
ciplee  of  refined  art,  whi<;b.|  found  sq  sapevior  in  die  ^tb»- 
nian  sculpture,  wil^  ^hich  >0lt  hav&  «)trl^«4  >9ur  ¥Qiintcy." 
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)l»  speaki  "  of  tbe  visible  signs  of  that  iDt«nttl  life;"  md 
that  "  it  was  die  representation  of  these  etnotioM  of  life  which 
Ae  [diilosopherft' among  the  Ureehs  reeomraended  to  their  sculp- 
tors, at  a  period  when  tbeir  f^pirea  were  hut  little  removed  ft-oia 
Egyptian  statues."  This  ia  moet  tnie;  but  th«re  was  another 
objelctwlnGlithesncientartists  rapsesedted, weraeaqiwtion.  This 
makes  bo  pwt  of  tiie  nlesif  •  of  Mr.  West's  paintifig ;  "  the  sub- 
jecl,"  bilJ9  this  au^st,  "  i»  our  Saviour  f^ceivir^  the  blind  and 
sick  ii(  the  Temple  to  heal  them;"  sStA  notaccordii^  to  the  di- 
twtors  of  t^e  British  Imtitution,  in  their  advertisement  for  sub- 
scribers t6  the  intended  si^raving,  "  Christ  healing  the  sick  in 
the  Temple."  It  is  not  so,  nor  so  stated  by  Mr.  West.  The 
picture  sig«ifiss  bavety  their  redeption;  for  tbou^  the  central 
figure  Ehoiwk  hope  and  confidencei  ril  die  sarrouading  figures  are 
iaevt.  1^  pohiting  displays  nothing  doing,  nothing  done; 
whereas  the  ancient  statuaries  and  painters  represented  a  scene 
of  action ;  and  the  ItaUane  have  imitated  them,  as  in  the  cartoon 
of  Midiael  Aagekt,  which  represented  an  event  in  the  war  be- 
tween tie  Florsntines  aad  Pisans,  menlioDed  by  Vasari ;  and  as 
is  the  cartoons  ef  Raphael,  in  which  Ananias  is  struck  to  the 
earth ;  or  Elymas  the  sorcerer  is  struck  blind,  and  seen  groping 
bis  way  ill  dw  da>^.  Love  of  action  has  been  carried  to  excess 
tty  the  Prtuch  school  of  Dan'id,  thoudi  Lenoir  praises  the 
cbastuieds  ef  titat  artist's  designs;  and  uiough  Mons.  Real,  ia 
ioB  EiporilioDi  fti  a  Fre»eh  Code  of  Laws^,  praises  the  sim- 
jrficit^  and  sttreMy  of  siU  the  arts  in  modem  France ;  and,  as  % 
specimen  of  the  amtere  character  of  its  rhetoric,  stoM  not  in 
'  Im  career  of  praistns;  Bonnparte,  till  he  pronounces  him  Her- 
cules. The  DM^crn  French  school,  to  use  a  revotutionarx 
phi!ase,  disyiays  its  Bgwe^  aa  all  occa«ona,  with  an  imposing 
auitudc ;  dieir  mod^  seen  to  have  been  iustiucted  by  balkd- 
Bissters  of  thaDpcra.  How  snpetiori  ii*  these  respects,  to  both 
the  French  audi  English  anistft,  were  the  ancient  masters  in  the 
art;  whedier  we  congdar  die  rebfing  nfodesty  of  the  Venus,' 
m  dra  vriieractit  animaticKi  of  the  Apollo  1  If  Mr.  West  had 
intended  to  eapntss  die  artist's  skill,  of  the  power  of  our  Sa- 
viour, the  blind  should  show  signs  of  retummg^ight,  the  frantic 
df  r^nvnii^  feMoA,  aad  the  sick  of  convalescence. 


•  "  An  monxent  ou  s'elaborait  !e  nouveou  co 
sfr^re  eC  simple ;  cjue  de  grands  talents  utbm 
^MoicBt  MipBraeadttOM  les  elpritt.''  Mot(&<)u  Cofta  d'laitnictiong  Ciiminel, 
p.  W8. — Tiiii  ie,  luwatvr,  quite  mild,  to  tho  rtetorie  ut  another  orator.  "  Le 
gt* nd  et  le  hoD  Retiple,  fi^r  d'ajoir  un  UOTiarque  si  grand  poor  I'uniTWs  et  si  hot. 
puUTses  3«jel9,^i  ne  venlent  ptns  le  Iwier  q\ie  pu  tsar  amour  et  lerMompenMI 
qua  par  Icur  boDbeur."    EifMiibcMitiffrM-  CodcdBCoUtnotrM,  ^i6. 
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Mr.  West  has  observed,  that  the  philosophers  of  Greece  gave' 
instructions  to  the  artists  of  their  country,  and  that  they  availed 
themselves  of  their  advice-  There  was  one  canon  of  the  art, 
which,  though  it  was  of  the  first  importance  with  the  Grecian 
artists,  Mr.  West  either  never  heard  of,  or  wholly  despises.  TTiey 
held,  that  no  expression  should  offend  the  beauty  of  form;  diey. 
preserved  grace  in  figures  suffering  the  utmost  anguish— as  in 
the  dying  gladiator.  Even  in  the  Laocoon,  the  ^oXov  and  the 
vpsvay  are  preserved,  which  conforms  to  the  doctrine  of  plulo-, 
sophy  in  moral  life.  "To  grieve,",  said  Chrysippua,  "  may  be; 
the  part  of  a  wise  man,  but  not  to  be  excruciated."  (Apud  Sto-. 
btEum  Sermo,  vVi.  p.  870 

Against  this  rule  Mr.'West  has  transgressed,- as. have  many  . 
modems.  Michael  Angelo  led  the  way,  who  drew  from  I>ant6. 
Kot  that  we  should  conclude  that  he  could  have  rivalled  Phidias: 
in  statuary,  who  was  directed  by  the  sketches  of  Homer ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  Mr.  West,  some  years  since,  and  Mr.  Fuseli  last' 
year,  drew  their  figures  of  Satan  without  the  least  regard  to  Mil-- 
ton's  description  of  that  personage,  which  vastly  transcends  Ho-.- 
mer's  portrait  of  Jupiter  in  the  attributes  of  tremendous  ma- 
jesty. 

Michael  Angelo  lived  at  the  dawn  of  the  arts,  but  Mr.  West' 
has  no  such  excuse.  Indeed,  he  himself  says,  "  that  he  has  had. 
the  singular  good  fortune,  by  his  lordship's  liberality,  to  select' 
from  the  first  productions  of  sculpture  which  ever  adorned  the' 
world  in  that  department  of  art,  which  neither  Raphael,  nor  any 
of  the  distinguished  masters,  had  the  advantage  of  seeing,  much 
less  of  studying,  since  the  revival  of  the  art."  Yet  has  this  artist, 
offended  most  egregiously  against  the  above-mentioned  principle' 
of  the  ancients,  in  this  celebrated  picture.  The  execution  of  the 
artist  must  be  admitted  to  be  admirable;  yet,  still  we  cannot 
quite  subscribe  to  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  the  inmates  of  hos- 
pitals  on  canvas,  unless,  as  in  Raphael's  cartoon  of  the  beautifuli 
gate  of  the  Temple,  the  countenance  of  the  patient  shews  that 
the  healing  principle  is  already  on  its  road  from  the  heart  to  the 
extremities,  or  other  unequivocal  Symptoms  of  renovated  life  are;' 
displayed: 

We  cannot  help  thinking  also,  that  Mr.  West  has  exhibited) 
his  art  at  the  expence  of  effect,  which  in  a  painting  should  be. 
•ingle,  by  introducing  a  multiplicity  of  figures.  In  a  design  of 
Michael  Angelo  on  the  same  subject,  the  prombent  figures  are. 
not  one-eighth  so  numerous.  By  this  he.  avoided  the  necessity 
of  introducing  an  episodical  group,  or  any  character  which  might 
ibsturb  the  harmony  of  the  scene,  as.  Mr.  West  seems  to  us  to 
have  done  by  hit  Jewish- priests  and  Judas. ...  ..... 
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^MicKael  Angelo,  b;  treating  thi  subject  in  a.  difiereiit  nMnner, 
exhibits  our  Saviour  at  lai^e,  whcrea.s  in  Mr.  West's  painting h« 
seems  pressed  by  the  throng.  We  conceive  that  the  leading  per-- 
sooage  in  a  painting  should  be  distinguiebed  by  liis  station;  if  he 
appear  crowded,  a  feeling  of  diflicultv  and  incommodiousneds  i> 
escitedin  the  behpkler.  (Jrowdiug  shoulcl  not  be  admitted^  except 
where  didicuUy  and  coiifuoion  are, intended  by  the  artist — as  is 
the  case  in  battle  piecfes,  and  similar  subjects.  This,  howeven, 
i^  a  small  objection,  compared  to  that  which  may  be  made  to 
tbegcDeral  loathsomeness  of  the  objects  presented  to  us.  We 
do  not  know  wh*t  can  be  offered  to  excuse  the  artist :  it  was  his 
own  choice,  kbA  intenddil,  as  we  have  heard,  as  Et  present  to  his 
native  city  in  America.  To  assimilate  painting  to  poetry,  Crabbe^ 
One  of  the  favourite  pOets  of  the  present  day,  lias  been  justly 
^ensured  for  indtilging  in  that  fault,  which  we  have  attributed  to 
Mr.  West,  of  exhibiting  figures  that  are  positively  offensive :  yet 
is  the  painter,  (though  Titian  indifferently  calls  his  psiinting  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  a  poem,)  a  greater  offender  on  duch  oc- 
casions than  the  poet;  because  one  speaks  to  tlie  intagioation, 
abd  the  other  to  the  sight.  Thence,  what  is  agreeable  in  poetry 
may  be  the  reverse  in  painti«@:  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  n^ 
|>resentation  on  the  stage  will  please,  which  would  displease  in 
real  life.  This  is  admitted  by  Vernet  in  his  Theory  of  Agreeabla 
Sensations,  c.  4,  though  he  mistakes  the  cause — the  true  cau» 
being,  that  the  effect  is  moderated  in  its  scenic  exhibition. 
Thas  also',  that  which  would  offend^,  if  exposed  to  view,  would 
be  amusing  if  related.— ^ 

Things  which  offend,  when'  present,  and  affright, 

In  memory  well  painted,  mo*c  delight, 

Lucretius  has  versified  the  plague  of  Athens,  and  other  KomaD 
poets  have  followed  his  example;^  but  what  Grecian  or  Roman 
painter  would  have  dared  to  eiihibit  that  scene  to  the  people  i  £f 
any  had,  we  doubt  whether  the  art  of  Apelles  and  Polygnotus 
would  have  excused  htm ;  and  we  know  that  Phrynicus,  who 
composed  the  capture  of  Miletus,  was  fined  a  thousand  drachma 
by  ihe  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  sorrow  he  excited  among 
them  by  his  dramatic  exhibition  of  that  catastrophe.  (Herodotus, 
lib.  vi.  c.  21).  To  such  seutimenta  we  must  accede,  believing  with 
the  ancients,  that  objects  either  odious  or  horrible  should  not  ba 
publicly  exhibited,  though  Lord  Kaimes  might  call  this  effemi- 
nacy of  spirit,  as  he  has  termed,  the  objectious  made  to  the  fre- 
quent  murders  acted  ou  the-  Ei^liah  theatre.  (Elements  Of  Cri- 
ticism, c.  22.) 

Yet  .we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ancients  never  transgressed 
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jn^rawdtbg  whdt'W:ts  dSienstvfe  toiUMS  aod'feeliug:  tbefe  ars 
ffriHtfe'Df'the tiODtFar;,  buttlKy  weXe  by  no meena so  ttommon an 
Aey  bnve'been  among  the  moderns — for,  what  Br^allthe  marden 
«f  ^e  Innocents,  ttiGnmrtyr<Ioms,'(bei)iifuigs,  tbeakgtilliibom, 
wort  the 'crucifiiiions i  Howeveriiigiiified,  noble,  snd  impyeodiv* 
jHreymaybeintheir  appropriate  situations  in  the  chwrcshes,  they 
«alltiQt,  perhaps,  be  denied -to  be  the  transgressions  of  the  art, 
-Jbougfa  (he  gtfeatest painters  are  anrang-the  Offenders. 

So  much  4iould  painters  avoid  the»e  subjects,  that  many  legi- 
timate pawione  should  be  excited  oilly  to  a  moderate  degree. 
SlerodotUB  (lib.  >ii.  c.  14}  relate  a  oirt^untftance'eifplanatoi^  (^ 
<this  proposition.  Psammeticue  beheld  bis  eon  paM  to  executioB^ 
saA  bis  daughter  reduced  to  slavery,  without  emotion ;  but  oft 
tt^oldingan  old  acquaintance  asking  alAis,  lie  struck  hisliead, 
•titl  sbed'tears.  I^is  induced  the  conqueror  ^o  aSk,  why  he  be^ 
Itr^yed  his>feelings  on  the  inferior  occasion  ?  He  ansVieieA,"  My 
^meslic  misery  exceeded  my  power  of  expressing  my  grief  j 
■l)Ut  this  'man's  misery,"  3ic.-^>Vltat  ts  ^ic^sive  oVerpoweT8> 
^rotlutting  astonishment,  stupefftCtion,  insanity. 

TberetB  a  violation  of  sentiment  which  owes  it  ori^  «olhb 
-iRUnents,  and  has  been  continaed  by  some  modems,  which  vrb 
nviih  >to  notice,— 'the  introduction  of  tbe  'Cai^atides*  into  arcbi- 
'iecture.  Vitruvius  mentions,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Caiya,  ft 
Jcity  -of  Peloponnesus,  had  in  remote  limes  joined  Jthe  Perdims 
against  Greece,  'and  that  the  Greeks,  after  the  ex'pu1m>n  of 'the 
fersians,  having  declared  war  against  ihem^  took  anddesW^ocl^ 
their  city,  slew  the  men,  and  enslaved  the  women ;  and  to  a^ra- 
vate  the  infan^  of  this  people,  they  made  the  chief  women  con- 
tinue to  wear  their  ornamented  dress  during  their  captivity :  yet 
this  accumulated  vengeance  on  the  unoffending  women  did  not 
dstiate  the  oonqtierors,  as  their  arclntects  placed  the  women  of 
iCarya  as  'st»tties,  instead  of  columns  in  ^e  public  edifices.  That 
>die  Caryatides  ow«d  their  cFcation  to  the  worst  of  passions,  w& 
Wiake  W  -doubt;  bst  where  is  die  propriety  of  ^  imilation 
mf  them  by  the  modems,  as  in  the  htstance  by  Gonjon  in  tfaft 
.Ciouvre  i  1%as  is  worm  than  stupid ;  Ae  Greeks  4iaa  their  to- 
■»ei^e,  and  terronto  plead  as  their  excuse, -and  the  Roman  buUd- 
jiigs  were  -generally  -conducted  by  <jFreciaB  artists :  yet  so  jejm* 
lis  OUT  invention,  and  so  dull  is  imitation,  that  to  load  femate 
4gui>es  with  a  heavy  entablature  has  been  conndered  omamen- 
-tal  in  archilecttH^.  l%ese  remarits  on  Hie  Caryatides  se^n  ob- 
■vious ;  yet  at  'presest  we'  only  rectdlect  a  single  writer  who  has 
-incidentally  condemned  the  use  of  th^.    Vitruvius  bae  not  no- 

*  One  af  tbe  CaayntUlM  mwJkwicU  (MPeiAiwi  fttbaa^bjp  LMd  ^iK ' 
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he  <;McfefaM^  the  iMe  of  diAiiil:^  men  fn  Upholding  buUditigj. 
(Life  tof  M*ciiael  Angelrt,  p.  198.)  litis  h<twev«i-  is  «tly  c»- 
pricfoi*,  w'hile  "ftie  ow«  i*  hiOSBstrOu^.  Let  tne  aiW,  for  iduA' 
pKii^e  yilMA  be  mingltd  4rith  tttbrita!  reproor,  thftt  An  imprbV^ 
■Mft  Vih  bfe€*i  Ittelj  effected  Sa  this  teSpefct .  Instead  of  Caryitidfe  j 
AtjppOrtiiligedlfiteS,  We  are  now  treated  tvith  tWeHtiaMs  fiupportifag 
«tft-9ellers.  On  tfris  tevtention,  <so  Ittive  att  oilr  tttterpiristilj 
countrymen  ^hen  ttey  t«icefv<e  ehctiiri^gbtnent))  c<et-nhi  city  tttt^ 
irts  of  stdent  fimcy  h&Vfe,  with  sWrpasSittg  tail*  And  Skill,  gredtly 
iAiproved  :  ivi  haVt  bt:4n  infonned,  but  w^  db  tibt  pliei%«  o\kt 
rteiipMUibilit;  ft>r  Hie  fict,  that  they  bshibited  donkleS  With  patl- 
iieii  tof  salt  At  the  Prince  ftcgtitt'S  ffite,  itt  opposition  to  ttlB 
literM^ds,  and  to  the  discttmllHii«  Of  th6ir  rival  artiati  wilb  theit 
Aticiliahy  8alt-«ea  litOnstets. 

Xa  idiihgs  htOBStt^oU^  ^eefn  to  ns  UMwdrHiy  <rf  thi«  ht\i  of  tJ«^ 
«tg«*.  Horace  censttrto  suth  motley  fotitas,  as  rtian  4nfl  hortb, 
tad  ^ottiiRi!)  md  fish.  Yet  such  iticotlgrui^es  are  Ubt  unLilb\W 
il  statu*Ty  and  paihtiug,  witness  the  vphinxS)  and  Satyrs,  And 
miootaurs  subdued,  and  centaurs  embattled.  Why  did  ilot  Mri 
'^^b^t  bna^tte  a  battle  betilfeen  St.  Gfeorge  atid  th«  Dragnn^  or 
Alther  Itetween  thfe  Blefuscudiaas  and  LilliputlaHa?  Either  ^tot"^ 
i«  more  ottr  dwb,  and  the  latter  WoUld  t]d«e  the  ddditibndl  in^Ht 
of  noVelty  on  canvas ;  for  we  terily  btlitve,  that  the  fighti  bfr- 
twden  the  cranes  and  piginies  etCaped  the  masters  of  desi^ 
blMii  of  Greecte  and  Ronie. 

Amon^  monstl-ons  thtngi,  to  plac6  tht  W'lhgi  Of  A  bird  oil  il 
kunan  fortn,  is  not  the  Ifeast  offencfe  agiinst  decortiift.  Yet  it  ii 
common  to  most  painters  of  after  times  ifa  theit  tfelin^dtidn  of 
xngdie  forms  ;  though  not  Unknown  to  aitcieat  krtistl :  atid  Plato, 
in  his  F%«drtt9,(p.  12S5,  op^ctomnfo)  speaks  of  the  sbut  pulH* 
lating  its  wings;  oh  which  occasion,  hk  says,  it  f^eli  tll6  iami 
bnn^t  paib  lh*t  thiWren  66  Whert  eiittin^  their  te«th.  HbgartB, 
n  his  Ataalysisihadlbng  since  t'tprobated  this  practical  yetMK 
Webt  his  cti^plAyetl  ailgels  in  the  last  ejihibition  so  attired.  It 
H  ^ot^  ttiAn  vUlgir;  it  is  repiignAnt  to  natUie,  actuAl  or  iitiasl- 
hary ;  it  depreciated  the  power  of  the  messengef,  lo  gi»e  him  th6 
aj}pointtnentof  a  bird;  it  is  uselesA;  it  is  to  father  Mi  arroi4r 
iii«cted  by  tUitatuloUs  coinmand — 

Chaf 'd  by  the  speed)  it  fir'd,  and  as  it  flew, 
A  tail  of  following  dames  ascending  drew. 

•  Thi»  anihor  ays,  dUf  M.  Angel"  had  >ome  nttiitfi  nolioni  conrcroing  ibe. 
^incidence  between  the  ptolMrtiona  of  BrchitcccaK  and  thone  oE  Ihc  human  form, 
nti  nhick  he  canoot  accouuc.    M*y  it  nol  be  icfeiKd  to  Vitiuvius,  lib.  iti.  c.  1. 1 
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Paiflters  hav«  added  to  this  absurdity,  by  eftfaibitiog  tlie  wingt^ 
of  their  angels  always  unsheathed,  even  when  those  to  whom, 
they  are  appended  tread  the  firm  earth— thus  they  resemble 
Spenser's  monster,  "  half  Bying,  aiid  half  footing"  in  their 
transit.  Painters  should  have  learned  from  winged  animus,  to 
whom  these  their  creatures  arc  related  by  their  pinions,  that' 
even  ostriches,  when  they  walk,  furl  their  wings;  for  they  and, 
all  biids  employ  their  wings  not  for  ornament,  but  use.  Indeed^ 
such  [Jumed  sprites  are  only  fit  for  an  Asiatic  mythology  j  for  the. 
Grtndouseers,  who  are  described  by  Sonuerat,  "  as  having  wings,' 
and  flying  in  the  air  with  their  wives."  Our  fairies,  and  wi^hes^ 
despise  such  appendages;  the  volatile  attribute  of  the  former^ 
being,  as  we  conjecture,  ar  conical  bonnet,  and  the  Utter  bein^ 
satisfied  "  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind"  on  a  broomstick.  At  al^ 
events,  painters  should  dress  their  angels  with  wings  only  out 
extraordinary  occasions,  till  Uie  happy  time  arrive  prophesied  by 
Bishop  Wilkins,  whose  expectation  it  was  that  in  the  next,ag» 
Ayiog  would  become  so  customary,  that  it  would  be  as  usual  to^ 
bear  one  call  for  his  wings  when  he  was  going  a  journey,  as  it 
i»  now  to  hear  one  order  his  boots.  ^ 

Many  monstrous  representations,  we  imagine,  aiose  from  aU 
le^ory.  Our  poets  dealt  largely  in  such  mysteries,  so  did  our. 
painters :  raoderrv  poets  have  not  followed  their  predecessors/ 
though  modern  painters  have,  to  whose  art  tliis  fantastic  extra-, 
vagance  is  much  less  agreeable.  Allegorical  figures  in  painting, 
or  poetry,  may  be  eniployed'as  decorations,  but  tliey  cannot  with^ 
out  gr«^at  ctfence  make  the  principal  persons  of  the  fable.  A 
painting,  or  a  poem,  in  one  continued  allegory,  must  be  obscure  i 
and  to  paint  id  allegory  is  to  write  in  cypher,  , 

It  is  observable,  that  allegories  have  frequeiUly  lost  their 
aerial  character,  and  have  after  a  period  of  probaUon  been  na^, 
turalized  into  the  world  of  realities.  While  we  resist  the 
assertion  of  Chrysippus,  (Cicero  de  Natura  deorum,  lib*  i.) 
Harduin,  (Apologie  d'Homere,  p.  306.)  and  Terrason,  (preface 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  p.  8.)  that  all  the  Pagan  fables  of  Or- 
,  pheus,  Mus%U8,  Heuod,  and  Homer,  represented  the  powers- of 
nature,  we  agree  that  many  originally  did  so.  By  time  and 
repetition  allegories  were  reputed  historical  relations ;  as  meta-i 
phors,  by  frequent  use,  have  been  received  as  common  instead 
of  appropriate  expressions:  yet  this  will  not  excuse  many 
representations  of  the  ancient  artists ;  and  nothing  can  account 
for  modems  enduring  these  gross  impertinences,  except  a  super- 
•titipiiB  and  besotted  submission  to  their  remote  predecessors. 
Sim^r  conceits  in  other  systems  are  treated  with  the  utmost 
««ntempt. «  Tb»  Kdietri/'.  says  Moore,  (Hindu  Infanticide,  p.  2.) 
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*  is  fabled  to  liave  sprung  from  the  arm  of  BnAima,  and  the  word 
means  protection."  Callee,  aa^a  Maurice,  (Hindostan,  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  1S4,)  sprang  from  the  eye  of  Durga,  the  warrior  god- 
dess, when  oppressed  in  battle  by  the  demons  and  giants.  Sudi 
recitals  strike  us  as  absurd  in  die  extreme,  yet  the  same  is  the  tale 
of  Paganism,  and  their  artists  have  added  to  this  hideous  nonsense 
by  embodying  it  on  marble.  The  author  of  the  "  Memorandum" 
states,  "  dbat  the  tyn^ianum  over  ,each  of  the  porticos  of  the 
Parthenon  was  adom^  with  statues ;  that  vi^iich  was  over  the 
grand  entrance  of  the  temple  from  the  west  contained  the  my- 
thological history  of  Minerva's  birth  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 
In  the  centre  of  the  group  was  seated  Jupiter,  in  all  the  maj^tj 
6f  the  sovereign  of  the  gods ;  ou  his  left  were  the  principal  divi- 
Aities  of  Olympus;  among  whom  Vulcan  came  prqminently 
forward,  with  the  axe  in  his  ha^d,  which  had  cleft  a  passage  for 
the  goddess."  (p.  13.) 

Many  shadowy  appearances,  the  mere  creatures  of  unautho- 
rized fancy,  canqot  be  pourtrayed  without  offending  the  nature 
6f  their  being.  In  opposition  to  this  rule,  Mr.  Fuseli  has  com- 
mitted inlinite  extravagances.  Claude  chose  the  evening  and 
morning  for  displaying  his  designs ;  Rubens  painted  in  the  glare 
6f  mid-day;  Rembrandt  in  the  gloom,  and  other  artists  have 
pursued  occasionally  the  same  course.  But  Mr.  Fuseli  djsdains 
to  be  classed  with  any  grtist,  unless  Heracjitus  be  rpputed  of  this 
description,  who  was  called  p-%sr«y»;,  the  obscure,  (C'^nient. 
Stomata,  lib,  v.  p.  571).  For  Mr.  Fuseii  has  not  merely  wan- 
dered intQ  the  regions  of  allegory,  but  of  unmixed  horror;  ghosts, 
bitches,  death's  heads,  and  all  spasmodic  abortions,  are  of  the 
family  of  this  artist;  llie  proper  associate  of  the  author  of  the 
Tales  of  Terror.  . 

We  hpve  thus  dared  to  state,  in  opposition  to  the  perfonnancea 
of  artists,  ancient  and  modern,  what  we  conceive  ml  to  be 
''  really  valuable  and  dignified  in  art,"  and  in  opposition  both  to 
tlie  practice  and  opinion  of  Mr.  West.  We  think,  that  nodiing 
can  be  dignified  in  art,  which  is  itself  deficient  in  dignity ;  and 
that  moqsters,  and  mythology,  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  this 
rule,  or  rather,  they  are  in  direct  hostility  to  it.  Aristotle 
recommends  the  young  to  study  chietly  the  paintings  of  Polyg- 
itotus,  and  of  diose  artists  who  are  ethical  in  liieir  designs. 
Such  may  enlighten  the  public  mind  and  correct  the  national 
taste,  and  such  are  truly  valuable  and  dignified  in  art.  But, 
perhaps,  our  readers  will  dink  it  high  tiine  to  vary  a  little  the  . 
course  of  our  investigation. 

The  "  Memorandum,"  and  Mr.  West's  letters,  call  on  the 
public  ta  patronize  the  fine  arts.     Mr.  West's  words  are,  •*  you 


Vfe^ps  oiE  CUltiv^ng  tb«  ^x^ted  class  of  afts  vv;itlMn  h^ra^if,.  nb^ 
will  ngve?  hp  AOVtled  to,  p^ljcyMite  witb  G^etJC^  and  Eowie  in 
U«  boHQUi;  thiev  aci^iured  in, Uie  iS^e  aite.''  To  >\i*at  qi«aas  dpe^ 
tt)«  presidwt  ajlude  ^  D:0«a  be  ref^r  to.  Mj:-  iSbiee';,  ^Koject  in  im 
3cJ$aieuta  ol;  Art,  (fi  baviita;  j(j:oxe9»ot;a)tips  of  pawtinjc  eat^bluke^ 
in  the  gui^veisilies  H  or  to  b.ave  pifblic  galleries  ftuni^ied  anil  up:- 
held  at  tbe  exp^nfe  o^l.b9  nation?  Werq  tbe^tj  tbe  iii«ii»9  adopted^  ' 
tiy  tb«  precians,  for,  as  to  the  Roflsaas,  tb^ir  best  ar,tis|ts  wer^ 
C^reek^  o^  of  Gre?!*^ ediji,cation  ?  N,o — but  tbe  ancient  Greeks 
^ete  tbeipselves  encell.ei>,t  models  for  tbe  painter  and  statuaiy., 
gtua^t  speaks  of  th^  ic^abitapts  9^  mpd^ri^  Greece  in  the  follow-; 
iiug  leans :  "  Tbere  is  a  jt ^at  eprightliwess  and  expteaaion,  ij^  th^ 
^oui4eaanc^  of  both  wxes  Wi  ^^ii"  persons  are  well  propoii 
tipned.  Tbe  mei^  have  ^  due  mixture  of  strength  and  a^Uty^^ 
without  ^e  least  appearance  of  heaviness  ;  the  women  ba,ve  ge^ 
culiar elegajpce  of  foinj."  (StuaU'a, Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  10,  preface). 
T[Tiia  is  9  c^pitl^  wasan  why  tbe  Grecians  should  excel  in  tbej 
■rl,9  of  d^s^gn ;  nor  can  any  artist,  where  these  living  i^dels  dn;*, 
i^t  exist  attaij^  distinclioa  in  ppiniiug  tbe  human  figjuce.  Th«. 
Putch  artists,  to  turn  from  history  to  LaudscajKi  may  .pa|u^ 
fiats,  ai^d  sta^an^  waters,  aad  opajte  skies,  But  to  repr^eseif^  o^ 
canvas  th^  pji;ecipi:-ous  danqg  of  Salvato^,  01  to  difTuiie  the  m^t^ 
j^w  spleudoui;  of  Claiide,  is  wholly  beyond  their  power,  for  tbeir, 
country  atjTord^  no  s,tndies  to.  direct  iheir  judgnieot,  no  scenes  to, 
fi^ire  their  imiwipftioDr  The  Grecians  were  nol  mer^  sifpk, 
as  Stuart  dea,criDes  them,  vigorous  and  elegant  ifl,  tjjfiir,  propjfi>> 
boos;  but  by  i^^aiis  of  their  gymnastic  exercises,  and  th^  frer- 
mient  and  general  use  ofth.ebath,  tb^y  displ^ed  theit  fimsbed, 
forms  in  every  attitude  which  could  incbcate  gra^e,  poiK^i^  OJC 
Ifassion.  , 

Tbeir  artistq  were  aj^  indefatigable  in  their  s^dies :  the  u^iif-, 
^rr.upted  assiduity  of  Apell^.  has  been  proverbial—"  Apelli, 
((]^ui  on^p^.  prius  genitos  futurosque  sitperavit)  fu^t  aUoqiiin  per- 
petua.  consuetudo,  nunij|uam.tam.occupatam  dieiq  aaendi  ut  iiod, 
^neam  d^ceijdo  exerceret  artem."  And  we  are  tyld,  that,  thg 
i^l^ine  may  be  said,  of  Mii;haf I  A^gelo.  W'heq  ii),tfip  heigb^,  of bifj 
repuUfioo,  says,  Duppa,  (p.  ^.) "  be  was  indefatigable  by  obser-. 
vation  and  study  to  imprqve  ^^  elevate  hif  s^yl^.'  Qf;  this  there 
is  DO  doubt ;  and  tber^  i»  ap^iher  coincidence  b^twieci>  th^  ff^^t^P. 
modem  aud,ani;ient  genius.iii  the  art  of  design.  f<'ot«  satislicd; 
^ith  their  superiority  to  th^ir  contiimp9i^ies,  they  laboured)  to, 
surpass  their  own  unrivaled  productiooa.  "  Apelles  incboaverajt, 
ijiajn  y enereu)  Cois,  suo^ratus  eti^,8uaro  illa^  priorem."  This 
%ive,  wbipt^  AeeUes  4^  not  li>«  to,  ^pi^,  aosa.^  silly  pe^filoi 


Sflicl  diU  th&pakter.had  kfi  an  i.^wc^to  poster Jtj^to^pmpUtp] 
Xhe  same. many  httvesaid  of  two  statues  of  Michael  .Angelo  iq, 
Floreuce ;  which  in  fact  the  artist,  improving,  beyond  bis  oiwo) 
^oditctiong  as  he  proceeded  in  hi«.  works,  abandoned  lU  order  t<^ 
Wecute  stiUhappierelforU.  Inone  most  important, point,  th»t 
snciopt  aruMs  di£fered .  fnun  MichW  Augelp,  they  ultimately; 
ijonfined  diemselves  to  a  single  art;  tttlea^t,  noi^  at  the  sfinei 
tJmO' equally  cultivated  pai<iting,  statuary,  and  architecture.. 

The  ancient  artists  of  en^iuenoelahouredt  their productionafor, 
many  ye^s;  AgpthoreuS)  the,  Vouet  of  thu  ancients,  said, he  va*. 
Ified;  himself  on  the  readiness,  of  his^esecution.  "I,"  said  Zeuxis,, 
"boa#t  thealowneaswith  whichi  execute  mine."  (Plutarch  Peri-. 
cLes).  Such  also  was  tlie  conduct  of  Phidias,  6p(uf,5^o»«y<«Mr^'. 
Mu^^et^  ti<HV*f  t*t.  -ra.  spy"'-  (Themiatius  Orat.  S15.  p.  309.)r    , 

Ibe  sanae  is  related  of  Proto|{enes,  who  employed  seven  yeanT 
in  executing  the  panting  of  Jalysus,  {Phitarch  Demetrius),. 
Those  urtists  who  are  hasty  in  their  performances  can  only'  at- 
tain a  transitory  reputation,  like  the  impfoyisiaton,  who  in  their 
wiy  left  Tasso  without  aay  pret^isions  to  poetry.  Tasso,  whor 
will  live  longor  than,  the  whole,  herdj  with  all  their  imitators  iiP 
I^taly,  FraaGe,and  Britain;  one  of.  whom, boasted,,  that  he  oi4ravti 
the  press  in  tha  hurry  with  whi^.  h^  ooinppjBed  his  vanities. 

llie  aocienta  bad  m  notion,  as  son^  modenis  have,  that  it  is  ^ 
^a^cable  to  p^Dt,  <w  write,  or>  speajii,  or  admiuister  publici 
affura,  witbcnit  loi)gpr^tafation:^uLper}>etual  study.  They  bad) 
ux  e)^»vagapt  idea,  tbajt  the.  same  man  could  indifferently  suit, 
any,  sitqatiou;  thejluud  n^  conceit  that  g«nius  could  perform, 
vbat  it.  ^eased-by  Agpontaaeoua  energy;  they  boasted  no  suclii 
tiiHer,  or  if  any  suph  existed,  bis  uamehasnot  reached  our times^: 
a3  If e Piles, who ia hif  PrinciplesofPaimipg  writes, "that in tbe< 
pieces  of  Ruljeii^  art  is.  above  nature,  and  nature  onlya  copy  oft 
^a(  groat  master's  wtork^."  They  knew,  the  servitude  of  ar,t  t^r 
l^tufe.  Their,  utmost  power  was  to  observe,  select,  anddisposa,i 
those  beantiea  which  were  lavished  through  the  visible  worldt; 
Ui^ler  ibi&impressioB,  and  by  such  i9ew«i  ^y  .pie«eatedto  their: 
own..ud  aU.futu^  agea, 

'  A  combmatiDD,  and  a  form  indeed. 
Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  worjd  assurance  of  a  mui. 

It  deseirves^to  b^  everlasti^y  repeated  to  ^  artisla  and  to  aU; 
ID|^,  tha^  the  fofice  of  geiuus,  to  be  fully,  effectual,  depeadsi 
first  on  education,  th^  on  the  sgi^ivre  imparted.    Tocommcwc' 
minter  without jscieqce,  »ays  i^onfrdOida  Vinci  (Trattato  d^a    , 
Kktum,  Idb  i<  c>  %i)t  if  to.  DAv^iMe.'wtbtwt-a  heW^M  computi  - 
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T,et  the  most  creative  genius  give  to  others  all  those  things  fof 
*hich  he  is  obliged  to  them,  ana  how  small  will  be  his  property  in 
His  o^rn  productions!  Many  have  been  considered  the  authora  of 
ihventions  (which,  observe,  are  commonly  accidental},  because 
diose  who  preceded  them  were  foigotten.*  It  has  been  said  by- 
JohnsoD,  that  ^e  owe  to  Gay  the  ballad  opera.  It  may  be  so'; 
Biit  tt  is  certain  that  the  BeggaKs  Opera  wds  first  acted  toward?  • 
the  enifl  of  the  year  1 727,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  pan- 
tomime was  exhibited  at  Drury-lane  Theatre  before  that  period, 
the  hero  of  which  was  the  notorious  J  ohn  Shej^erd.  The  scenes  re^ 
presented  "  real  places  of  action,"  says  the  author  (Select  Trials 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  vol,  ii.  p.  147),  and  the  composer  wis  Mr. 
Thurmond.  To  this  pantomime  succeeded  a  farce,  in  three  acts, 
having tiiewme hero, entitled, The  Prison  Breaker;  which,  thongh- 
[ftinted,  was  not  acted.  Some  time  afterwards  it  was  intermixed 
with  songs  and  catdies,  and  was  peiformed  at  Bartholomew  Fair, 
by  the  name  of  Oie  Quaker's  Opera. 

To  exemphfy  this  position,  we  will  offer  an  instance  more  im- 
lAediately  suitable  to  oiir  present  siibject.  Vasari  (torn,  ii;  p.' 
96€,)aaid  that  Van  Eych,  a  Fleming,  was  the  inventor  of  painting 
ib-oil;  but  Malvasia  (Felsina  Pittrice,  lib.  i.  p.  27,)  has  shown  that- 
oil  pMutings  were  executed  in  I407,  some  years  before  the  time- 
fix«i  by  Vasari.  Dorainici  (Vite  de  Pittori  Napol.  lib.  i.  p.  lOI), 
penetrates  further  into  antiquity^  and  proves  that  paintings  were' 
executed  in  a  similaraubstance  at  Naples  so  early  as  the  year  ISOO; 
Mid  Leasing  quotes,  from  a  manuscript  written  in  the  tenth  or  tiie' 
eleventh  century,  certeic  instructions  for  tempering  colours  with  oil. 
Invention,  when  not  the  effect  of  casualty^  merely  advances  the 
improvement  of  others.  Consider  the  equestrian  statue  of  Pe- 
tbr  the  First  at  St.  Petersburgh,  if  it  be  compared  to  the  lub- 
berly figures  is  our  pubHc  squares,  it  is  creation;  but  compare 
it  to  other  statues  m  Europe,  and  Falconet  wiJl  only  enjoy  a 
rational  triumph.  Regard  die  mode  of  sup  porting  the  htffseby- 
the  hind  legs  and  tail,  as  represented  by  an  equestrian  statue  at 
Saltzburg,  a  work  otherwise  of  little  note;  and  the  equestrian 
statue  at  Madrid  of  Philip  Hie  Fourth,  cast  by  Pedro  l'8cca>  of 
Florence,  from  a  design  of  Diego  Valasquez.  Considering  these 
only  with  die  posture  of  Marcu;  Aurelius  on  horseback  at  the 
(%imj>id(^lio,  in  Rome,  and  the  writhing  serpent,  which  popular 
opinion  has  made  familiar,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 
the  FJrst,  that  prodigy  of  art,  animation,  nay,  of  actual  ttiglit, 
must  be  reputed,'  in  efiiect,  as  the  work  of  many  artists  com- 
bined in  one  form,  by  a  single  but  superior  inind. 

Another  KKHs^  and  if  not  the  greatest,  one  which  was  blended 
with  all  oUera,  of  die  superiority  of  the  fine  aru  at  Athens,  wiU' 
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fte  nature  of  the  government.  The  Adienians^  we  know,  ex- 
celled all  other  nations  in  oratory,  in  atatiiEtry,  in  architecture; 
-  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  they  ecjually  ex- 
celled in  painting  and  music.  If  this  be  true,  and  if  it  be  also 
certain  tfaat  there  is  a  consent  and  harmony  among  all  the  arts, 
it  is  a  problem  worlfay  the  solution  of  our  wisest  men,  hpw 
die  Athenian,  the  worst  government,  according  to  their  appre^ 
hensions,  shoiiM  boast  architects,  statuaries,  painters,  orators, 
historians,  Scc.  of  such  power  in  their  (respective  departments, 
diat  it  is  tlie  object  of  the  enlightened  to  collect  a  few  fragment^ 
6(  their  designs  from  Attica,  and  a  few  pages  of  the  works  of 
dieir  scholars  from  Herculaneum. 

Having  stated  some  of  those  particulars  which  tended  to  ad- 
vance the  arts  in  Greece,  let  us  briefly  mention  a  few  causes, 
which  have  opposed  their  advancement  in  Great  Britain.  It 
may  perhaps  be  said,  that  England  does  not  afford  such  models 
as  Greece;  at  least,  in  the  same  abundance,  for  the  use  of  the 
statuary  and  painter.  A  celebrated  artist  of  Italy,  in  a  letter  to 
Balthazar  Castiglione,  attributes  thp  backwardness  of  the  arts  ■ 
of  design  partly  to  the  deficiency  of  living^  m^odels ;  his  words 
aie ; — "  Ma  essendo  carestia  di  boni  giudici  et  di  belle  donne, 
&c."  (Descrit.  Pitt,  di  Raf.  p.  242.)  We  suspect  that  our  juices 
are  far  less  admirable  for  their  skill,  than  our  females  for  their 
beauty. 

■  Without  good  models  we  repeat,  that  all  the  statuary  and 
paintings  of  Greece  could  not  make  a  good  artist;  for  they 
could  not  impart  that  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  possess. 
Any  work  taken  exclusively  from  them  is  only  a  copy  of  a 
copy.  '  There  is  a  freedom  and  spirit  in  a  first  draught,  that  the 
■anie  artist  cannot  preserve  in  a  copy,  even  of  his  own  perform- 
ance. It  has  been  often  aOimied  and  fre<|^uenily  felt,  that  those 
painters  who  make  ancient  sculptures  their  peculiar  Study  show 
a  monumental  coldness  in  their  pictures;  j!\ncient  statuary 
^ould  be  studied,  as  the  rules  of  science  e.xemplitied ;  but  the 
paramount  study,  the  master  of  the  ancients  and  modems,  is  the 
living  world. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  there  be  good  models  in  a  nation, 
but  an  abundance  of  them.  Morland's  wife  and  sisters  were 
almost  his  only  female  models ;  hence  arose  his  want  of  variety. 
in  his  female  figures.  Even  had  ihese  women  been  beautiful 
anrf  well  proportioned,  want  of  variety  would  have  limited  the 
reputation  of  this  artist;  besides,  where  good  models  are  not 
numerous,  theie  is  the  greatest  probability  that  the  artist  will, 
b^n  to  copy  from  an  inferior  description,  because  the  cheapest 
;mi  most  obvious.    This  educates  a  bad  style  and  a  vulgar  taste. 
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which.  ynH  never  be  r^vnjie^  ev«ti  wh«n  nvow  qnd,occauoM 
jpay  commaiid  the  best.  Bubens  never  could  correct  hia  early, 
inipreasions.  Uia  Graces  may  receive  the  name  with  whicl|. 
Henry  the  Siigfath  coropliiBentad  his  wife  Anne  of  Cleves.  oi^ 
first  seeing  her:  his  Pegasus,  in  the  Lichteostien.  |^ery<  at 
Vienna,  is  a  mere  Flanders  draught-horse. 

Admitting  that  hunian  nalnre  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  lovelj^ 
ID  Great  Bntain,  how  are  artists  to  tale  advantage  of  itf  hpw| 
is  human  nature  to  be  recognized  by,  them  i  vre  admit  no  gym^ 
nastic  exercises,  and  who  can  regnet  the  circumstapc^  unless  il^ 
be  one  whose  moral  taste  )|ieldfi  ia  strength,  to.  hi»  taste  for  the. 
fine  arts  ?    The  ladies,  indeed,  by  their  modem  modes  of  dresa, 
munerale  Uie  artists  by  models  of  the 
lich  th^  have  susljuued  oimale- studies, 
ic  exercises.     It  b  for  t^e  profeasion, 
hether  the  nifmber   of  onginals  for, 
rongly  recqmmeuded  by  Aristotle  bi^ 
The    rarity   in.  Great    Britain  of  ha-, 
rder  to  enable  artists  to  honour  their 
1  d  in  the  following  passage  from  the^ 

I  triab  which  Lord  Elgin  was  induced, 
professional  men,,  a  strong  impressi(»t 
icience  of  sculpture^  apd'the  taste  anf]; 
>  be  carried  forward  and  appreciated^ 
ffamiot  so.  effectually  be  promoted  aiihy  athletic  ei^ercises.  prac- 
tised in  tlvs  presence  of  similar  works ;  the  distinguisbing.  merits 
of  which  is  ail  able,  ingenious,, but  exact,  imitation. of  natuTj^.", 
"Whether  the  contrivance  be  more  absurd,  or  the  language  in 
which  it  is  related  be  more  perplexed,  we  leave  to  the  jfidgment, 
«f  others;  yet  still  this   proves  the   want  of  living  models  ii^ 
Oreat'Britaij). 

Artists,  are  also  prevented  from  adopting  national  8id>jects  on, 
account  of  the  natioual  dress.  They  are  thus  placed  in  a  mi-^ 
serable  dilemma,  either  of  appealing  to  the  taste  of  their  coun-, 
trymen  on  subjects  not  interesting  to  their  feelings  and  habitudes,, 
or  of  exhibiting  men  in  buckram.  Survey  Lord  Nelson's  Death,, 
by  Mr.  West,  in  the  last  exhibition;  the  figures  seem  ^itck  into 
&e  canvas  hke  the  compartments  of  wainscoting,  and  wl^o] 
ipingled  with  other  iigurea  of  a  picturesq^ue  description,  as  io) 
Mr,  vfest'a.  Death  of  General  Wolle,  thej  are  only  less  offen#vB| 
than  William  Penn,  in  bis  QAjal^er  dress, ,amidst  the  immoitaj^iq, 
Barry's  Eli'sium. 

Many,  have  attributed  the  backwardness  of  the  arts  in  Englan4f 
ta  the  established  reUgion,  uhicb  is.  too  simple  in  its  principles^ 
Bud  too  puie,  ift  ita  general  character  to  oiler  to  the  fine,  a^ 
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i  latitude  of  die  Romish  churches  in,  thi(t  Deapeft,  aj^ws.  I,t 
has  also  been  remackedi  in  ^on'oboration  of  this  opinion,  that 
^e  Archbisbopi  of  Caaterbiuy  and  the  Bidiop.  of-  Londtm, 
thoi^h  the  dean  and  chapter  had  acquiesced,  did'refuse  a  pro-v 
posal  to  decorate  St,  Paul's  with  subjects  taken  trom  the  New 
Testament.  -But  those  who  censuie  those  ecclesiaatics  do  not 
Bu6iciently  observe,  that  Barry,  who  made  this  proposal,  was, 
though  an  EngHsh  artist,  an  Irish  catholic,  and  ^rh^ps  it  might 
he  thought  that  in  a  matter  of  that  kinda  person  of  lus  persua- 
sion could  not  be  safiely  trusted. 

Some  have  also  imagined  that  the  fine  arts  are  not  pro- 
moted by  the  constitution  of  the  ^ti^  government,  which  is 
(wiffted  on  reason  and  expeni^n|[;e,  apd  wholly  unliJie  those  headji 
republif:B  wlfich  so  many  writers  from  Paan  Swift  to  Sir  William 
Young  have  convicted  of  infinite  ejji>rs  without  one  CQunter- 
wiJif^  excellency.  These  points  haye  been  frequently  urged  ;^ 
we  mention  them,  without  insistii^  on  their  applicability.  Xet 
^e  caon^tt  avoid  admitting,  th^t  d^e  pnid^t  part  of  our  eco- 
nomy, as  a  commercial  people,  as  calculators  of  profit  and  loss, 
affects  in  no  incoosiderable  degree  the  perfection  of  the  arts  of 
thia  coiintiji.  We  muBti  howevei:  also  admit,  that  there  ^re 
splendidt  exeeytiong.  in  both  nespects  to  this  obaerva^n.  1^  ik 
ttue  we  read  of  vaiions  subacriptions  for  the  distressed;  and  the. 
iotaakeo,  Eeaeral  in  their  nature,  and  considerAle  in  dieir 
amouBt.  Yet  still  perhapft  it  may  be  said,  tha(  though  the 
faglieh.  ace  not  selfish,  there  ia  something  like  that  feding  pretty. 
liceWent  among  them,  at  least  in  their  ejicouragemeiit  of  paint- 
ing- Witness,  at  evexy  annual  review  at  Somerset  House  the. 
Goatljj  portraits  of  hui^reds  whose  names  haxe  neveE  been.  PU^ 
hshed,  except  in  the  shilling  catal<^ue  on  that  occaaioti,  Thbj 
being  so,  h<jw  can.  the  artists,  escape  the  contagioof  Th^t  they 
ace  so. iufected,  we  repeat;  if  not,  to  what  are  we.  to  attnbute: 
die.  eternal,  claims  and  lamentations  of  artists.  »>d  dilletanti,  of; 
Sb.  West  uid  Mr.  Shee,  of  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  R>  C.  Hoare, 
oonoemii^  wbooli  &»-  the  aits,  establishments  for  the  arts,  pa- 
tronage foe  the  arta  ?  This,  thane  is-  beneath  any  man  who. 
ptetendK  to  cegard  a  liberal  profession.  Nor  can  any  satistac- 
tory  reason  be  assigned  for  this  quemlouaness^  imless  we  con- 
sider the  coiuiteoance  afforded  to  such  inglorious  wailing  by  ouf 
ofaahty  schools  and  our  colleges,  which,  the  law  teys  ars. 
aleemosjmary  corporalioos,  whose  members  subsist  by.  dift 
ofaaiit^  of  didr  foHaders.  Artists  should  know  that  profit. 
_  and  glory  are  seldom  companions.  All- men  pretendiiK  to  ele- 
vated pursuits  should  know  or  team  the  same^  Let  us  uen.hear 
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no  more  of  want  of  patrons.    Johnson  placed  patrons  funonj 
the  miseries  of  authorsln{^— 

Yet  think  what  ilia  the  scholar's  life  astatl, 
Pride,  envy,  want,  the  patrmt,  and  the  jail. 
J~<et  us  bear  no  more  of  want  Qf  patrona^.  Tlie  same  author 
thus  copcjudes  an  allegory  on  that  topic.  "1^  sciences  after 
a  thousand  indignities  retired  from  Uie  palac^  of  patronage, 
and  having  long  wandered  ov^r  the  wprfd  in  grief  and  distress, 
were  led  at  last  to  the  cottage  of  indgpkndence,  the  daughter 
of  FORTITUDE, where  they  were  taught  ^by  PRroENCE  and  par- 
simony to support  t^eans^lves  ')n  dignity  and  quiet." 


Akt.  ni.  Th-avels  in  the  South  of  Spain,  in  Letters  written 
J.  D.  1S09  and  1810,  fry  William  Jacob,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S. 
London:  Johnson.    Miller.     1811.  4to.pp.437. 

Descriptive  Travels  in  the  Soufhern  and  Eastern  Parts 
of  Spain,  and  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  by  Sir  John  Carr, 
Knt.     London:    Sherwood,  ISecly,  and  Jones.     18ll.  4to. 

■  pp.374. 

1  HE  practice  of  emptying  old  musty  folios,"  -or  Hie  con. 
tents  of  threadbare  pocket-books,  into  "  new  quartos  *,"  al- 
though it  has  been  deprecated  by  critics  of  every  class  for  th* 
last  twenty  years,  seems  now  to  be  so  established  a  r^ht  in  the 
a^t  of  book-inal:ing,  that  we  are  not  without  our  fears  that 
any  further  opposition  to  the  practice  would  be  considered  as 
tlie  effusion  of  an  heated  imaginatioD,  or  the  promulgation  of 
new  doctrines.  I'he  endeavour  of  our  fraternity  to  correct  the 
evil>  13  at  least  an  attempt  not  less  disinterested  than  the  noble 
efforts  of  the  faculty  in  behalf  of  vaccinatioR;  for  if  the  reading 
part  6i  the  community  had  any  sort  of  security  that  every  new 
publication  would  be  contined  to  the  quantity  of  original  matter 
which  its  author  has  to  impart,  they  would  doubtless  purchase 
the  book  itself,  and  read  it  through;  as  tiie  mass  of  publica- 
tions would  then  be  widiin  their  pecuniary  means,  as  well  as 
within  compass  of  their  hours  of  study.  But  if  (even  ph^skaRy 
speaking)  there  must  be  a  period  to  a  system  in  which  the 
tmirist  through  modem  literatjire,  having  paid  down  his  two  or 
^ree  guineas  tor  the  privilege  of  being  carried  through  the  nest 
stage,  tinds  himself  slowly  transported  through  an  African  de- 
sert, with  scarcely  an  Oasb  to  retresh  his  sickening  brain,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  they  should  have,  recourse  to  the  aeronauts 
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bt  Uteralure,  whb  profeia  to  waft  them  with  an  evgle'd  flight 
far  above  the  barren  sur&ce  of  the  desert,  anfl  pnTy  to  land 
them  occasipn'atly  on  those  recreatii^  spots,  which,  to  ilo  our 
modem  authors  justice,  they  g^teraUy  contrive  to  Scatter  with 
more  or  less  frecjaeacy  over  the  provinces  through  which  they 
conduct  us.     , 

A  review,  therefore,  in  honest  hands,  pretends  not  to  be  "  a 
substitute  for  all.  oUier  kinds  of  i;eading,"  but  witli  a  reader  of 
judgement  is  only  a  substitute  for  imperial,  hotpressed,  emp^ 
^uartoH.  It  is,  in  some  sort,  necessary  to  those  who  are  de^ 
Buoiis  to  avoid  wasting  their  ^me  and  money  in  esperimetrtal 
reading;  and  perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  a  greater 
benefit  to  general  literature  in  its  present  state  than  the 
buuest  application  of  the  learning,  taste,  and  talents  of  a 
set  of  gentlemen  possessing  those  qualifications,  to  the  objec.t 
of  directing  the  public  attention  to  such  bopls  as.  really  d^ 
serve  it,  and  of  extractii^  the  quintessence  of  others  which 
require  to  be  submitted  to  the  refining  process. ,  But  in  pror 
portion  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  duty  when  Ao^ 
Tiesllj/  performed,  are  the  actual  danger  and  mischief,  where  a 
review  is  so  conducted  as  to  countenance  the  observation,  thaj 
"  the  secret  history  of  reviews  involves  a  disgusting  account  of 
party  malice,  commercial  rivalry,  personal  spleen,  and  unpro- 
voked malignity;"  and  where,  instead  of  procurii^[  impartial 
and  independent  accounts  of  books,  the  purchasers  of  cnticbm 
incur  the  disappointment  of  finding  only  opmions  dictated  by 
party  views,  or  the  selfi^  motives  of  gain  or  ambition. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  from  the  teain  of 
reflection  which  the  two  quartos  before  us  suggested  to  our 
minds,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  exemplify  some  of  ih* 
foregoing  principles  from  the  books  which  we  have  undertaken 
to  examine.  We  shall  hope  to  do  it  with  no  rude  hand,  for 
they  certainly  are  worthy  of  kind  consideration,  inasmuch  as  many 
interestii^  and  amusing  passages  are  to  be  found  in  them,  particu? 
larly  in  Mr.  Jacob's  work.  Both,  however,  are  constructed  upoB 
a  plan  with  respect  to  which  we  think  it  right  to  make  a  few 
observations  for  the  benefit  of  future  hterary  adventurers  to  thf 
peninsula. 

It  will,  perhaps^  be  conceded  without  difliculty  that  there  - 
cannot  be  a  more  unfavourable  moment  for  givii^  a  general 
description  of  the  customs,  habits,  manners,  commerce,  and  po- 
lity of  a  country,  than  when  it  is  in  a  convulsed  and  revolu- 
tionary state :  foir  at  such  a  period  there  must  of  course  be  ^ 
general  departure  from  the  accustomed  course  and  relictions  of 
society.     The  great  interest  one  naturally  espscts  to  derivf 
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from  die  tfbtcHHill  tff  ttn  eye-wflrf^s  VKMcerfnng  a  cbuhtt?  Jrt 
the  state  jtlffi  alhded  to,  muit  ftriie  (tAKa  his  iq4icl^A«!^  ^ 
Mrtchiiffi  fte  IhmSitory  ihijyres^ditt  of  *c  passa^  evbn*s  ti^cn 
^e  battled  hdFAu  sAd  t^^mcUf  s  6f  tht  natives,  wi4  whidi  w6 
ftwA  b*  supposed  »  b*  previously  acquainted,  (*  froBi  Ae  tex- 
traordinary  acts  of  heroism  aifd  disinterestedness,  of  zeal  Mi 
^'triotism,  «hi(^  ilie  natural  exaltation  of  mind  at  anch  pe- 
rioda  h  sirt-e  to  prot^uce.  To  thfese  sources  of  iirterest  in  n* 
breSeAt  caae  of  Spain,  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  sbnK  ^ 
n^i^  lias  sunk  deeper  into  the  soul,  and  grated  more  har^l^  'on 
^  4A«t^  of  tMitioiml  feelirtg,  tfrtn  in  almost  any  other  iristaocte; 
\n  wet^ 'fentitfcd  to  add  the  expectation  of  a  narrative  replete 
%ith  *h»racteriaic  instances  of  proud  retalrrilnwi  and  reVenge. 

That  tf*e  tr»'v<4s  before  us  do  really  contain  matter  of  this  d©- 
ftcriptiotiwehave  gt«at  pleasure  in  admitting;  but,  contemplating 
Ae  bulkof  Ihfe  vwumes,  we  cattnot  help  suggesting  that  il  iS 
fcOmparfati^Iy  n^nty  and  unimportant ;  that  many  wetl-iriform^ 
pet^ons  who  have  quietly  remairied  by  dieir  lire-^des  could  hit^ 
priHhiced  nearly  ta  mttch  From  torrespondence  and  cdnversJAtoti 
•Ivith  l^aniA  tr&ve^Hers;  and  that  what  they  do  contain  hiight 
v/eR  Imve  %txa  compressed  teto  vblui'Aes  of  the  size  of  the  po- 
pnko-  *ad  MIteitaining  pnbficalions  of  Mr,  Semple.  For  We 
have  not  ttie  Coracieiice  to  wish,  (hat  all  Inture  IraveBers  in  thi 
peiAttsula  ahonld  hold  out  similat  temptationa  to  tfie  public  t<^ 
hBTvey  ^tmr  works  throfigh  the  ■optics  of  the  reviewers. 

We  opened  Mr.  Jacob's  book  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and 
felt  secure  of  meeting  with  abundant  proofs  of  the  unconqire'r* 
able  energy  of  the  Spanish  people,  of  their  devotion  of  heart  aod 
Soul  to  the  godti  cause,  exemjrfified  by  unequivocal  instances  oT 
fiatriolism  «id  valour;  which  indeed  he  had  previously  given  iri 
tome  veasOn  to  think  were  in  his  possession.  We  know  not  ho'4f 
fkr  ^  parlM  disappointment  of  these  hopeS  indisposed  btit 
iniiNis  in  general,  and  obscured  our  judgement  with  respect  M 
sMne  triSing  portion  of  what  really  met  ttie  eye.  Our's  migW 
i^«<4t^  haw  been  a  little  jaundiced ;  fM,  knowing,  as  we  do, 
llmt  the  French  officers  who  retartsed  to  their  native  countrj^ 
tf*er  the  early  campa^s  of  the  wilr  oil  the  Penimula  ieclarett 
&eir  conviction,  from  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Spanish  peopliA 
towards  die  French,  that  they  trouM  rtevefr  be  eoliquei*d ;  that 
Ihle  common  expression  among  the*«  officers,  when  speaking 
irf  the  Spani«r<h,  was  "  ce  sont  des  Demons,  et  noti  dei 
Homnies;" — We  looted  to  Mr.  Jacob  for  a  description  of  thes* 
.iupernalnral  beings,  andof  the  feats  which  have  earned  for  ihiWtt 
inch  an  espressire  «pilhrt  from  persotiages  by  no  means  verf 
■ttg^al  in  dteit  «wa  di«pogitt(tts.    B«  behoM !  instead  ot  ihft 
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feats  fit  demons,  -we  are  tegaled  with  a  descriptioo  df  'r^dU 
painted  "by  MuriHo,  whose  worits  have  been  descriWd  by  fifty 
cfthM  travtlters,  or  of  statues  and  paintings  by  another  atfist, 
wbocn  Mr.  Jacob  iias  Ibeen  pleased  to  honour  with  his  patronage 
—one  A'lonso  Cano,  whose  works,  thou^  c^ainlyncrt  without 
their  merit,  have  never,  we  beheve,  attracted  so  madh  good  de- 
scription from  any  travefler  befcfre.  These  criticisms  are  given^ 
however,  as  every  thing  from  Mr.  Jacob's  pen  mast  be  given,  in 
<be  style  of  a  gentleman  far  from  being  delkient  in  taSte  or 
literary  a  ttarrnments,  and  may  perhaps  be  amusing  to  some  classes 
of  readers ;  (whidi  we  tiiii^k  is  very  reasonable  commendation, 
viiless  Mt.  Jacob  should  unfortunately  possess  an  alderman'* 
appetite  for  praise)*. 

We  nra^t  dispatdi  at  once  all  that  we  have  to  say  further  of  a 
less  agreeAle  nature,  that  no  clofid  may  hang  over  the  btishter 
«nd  mncfti  more  extenstv-  ])ortion  of  our  criticism.  We  inink, 
■then,  that  AebuildingH  of  Cadiz  and  Seville,  the  roA  and  apeS 
ttf  "Glbrrfltar,  the  productions  and  trade  of  Malaga,  the  city,  pa- 
laces, and  valley  of  Granada,  and  the  liistory  of  the  Moot* 
md  df  the  bull-fights  in  Sjiain,  have  all  been  treated  by  pre* 
ceding  travellers,  who  had  means  of  knowledge  and  observation 
Superior  to  those  of  Mr.  Jacob,  in  a  manner  quite  full  etiough 
to  BRtis^  public  curiosity.  Townshend,  Swinburne,  Bombing, 
I^aborde,  and  others,  whose  travels  have  been  in  every  body  s 
-hands  for  the  iast  two  or  three  years,  have  left  us  nothing  to 
imb  for  on  these  subjects ;  and  any  ori^nat  facts  or  anecdote! 
"concerning  <hem  might  have  been  addressed  to  the  English 
jreader,  without  reccing  to  his  recollection  -wbat  the  above-men- 
Cioned  authors  hafl  more  fuHy  impressed  upon  hie  memory,  b 
"nay  be  said,  however,  of  these  remmiscences,  as  of  Mr.  Jacob's 
criticisms  on  statues  and  pictures,  that  they  are  agreeably  re- 
ittteA,  and  will  prove  both  amusing  and  instrciCtive  to  those  who 
may  not  have  consulted  the  original  works.  Thirteen  engravings 
'adorn  Mr.  Jsrcofo's  book;  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
Mfiidi  we  ^H  hope  to  notice  in  our  progress,  they  represent 
-(he  public  buildings  of  Seville,  Malaga,  and  Granada;  accur- 
ately, we  make  no  doubt ;  but  issnlated  architectural  facade! 
are  -not  to  us  very  interesting  oabjects  for  Ae  pencil. 

"Oie  Travels  of  Sir  J<^n  Carr  are  written  in  the  same  good- 
-hnmowed  manner  in  which  the  histories  of  most  of  this  activa 
and  eoterpn^ng  Icnight's  peregrinations  are  composed,  and  with 

■  Thoae  wbo  aaij  know  Mr.  Jacob  froin  hi*  tkIe.fiiLge  naf  *fro  -ftott  al,  Hat 
ke  addi  u>  bis  quairficotiaiiB  of  M.  P.  (ud  S.  R-  S.  UMt  of  btuv  a  n^peotaUe  «h 
-iwaiaa  of  4n  ctty  of  iiindon. 
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which  -the  public  are  well  acquainted.  Tliey  will  not  therefore 
expect  niiicli  depth  of  thought. or  reach  of  judgement.  Without 
a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  with  great 
liveliness  and  perseverance,  he  has  contrived  to  skim  the  surface 
of  tliiugs,  to  collect  anecdotes  from  the  English  with  whom  he 
fell  iti,  and  to  reader  sa  good  au  account  of  that  portion  of  ia-r 
cident  and  conversation  which  he  could  understand,  as  many 
full-grown  English  tourists,  under  similar  circumstances,  >vouId 
probably  have  dune.  His  account  of  the  troui)l^  of  Vajenci^ 
oF  the  attempt  upon  that  cit^  by  the  French  Marshal  Moncey, 
of  the  second  siege  of  Zaragijza,  and  of  the  attacks  of  the  French 
on  the  peaceful  and  singular  mountain  of  Montserrat,  are  in^ 
triasically  interesting'  in  spite  of  the  narrator.     Moreover,  we 

y  applaud  the  charity  which  has  induced  him 

hings,  and  the  delicacy  of  certain  restrictions 
:ed  him  to  conceal  others  from  the  curious  and 
-.  "  It  forma  another  department  of  my  endeo;- 
''  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  those  who  may 
iticing  the  distance,  costs,  Ixodes  ,of,  and  other 
to,  travelling."  (p.  3).     This  is  certainly  very 

"  Treated  as  I  was,  with  kindness  and  even  confidence  19 
many  distinguished  families,  it  is  to  be  expectefl  that  several  pri- 
vate anecdotes  came  to  my  knowledge,  which  would  illustrate 
jnanners  and  even  events,  and  certainly  contribute  to  the  enter-! 
tainment  of  tlie  leadcr.  But  as  the  publication  of  them  might 
embarrass  those  with  whom  they  originated,  and  distress  those 
to  whom  th^y  apply,  I  have  cautiously  abstained  fron)  admittdng 
theih  hei-e."  (p.  S— 4).  This  is  equally  delicate  and  considerate. 
We  cannot  help,  however,  li  little  quarrelling  with  a  suppie^ 
tion  that  appears  quite  inconsistent  with  Sir  John's  views  of  fa- 
cilitating the  progress  and  adding  tO  the  satisfaction  of  future 
British  tourists  in  the  Peninsula.  Notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous sale  of  Spanish  grammars,  of  the  "  Tesoro  F.spanol  cop 
Notas,"  &c.  &c.  we  believe  that  our  countrymen  In  general  are 
yet  so  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language,  that  it  was  an  unpa^ 
donable  otnission  in  our  knight  not  to  reveal  either  the  name  of 
the  confidential  interpreter,  through  whose  organs  those  "private 
anecdotes"  were  transfused,  or  by  what  alembic  or  alcl^mical 
process  the  secrets  were  otherwise  distilled  into  his  ear,  with- 
out the  vulgar  medium  of  a  language  mutually  understood. 

Under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  his  red  cockade,  this 
"  Chief  of  domestic  knights,  and  errant,"  contrived  to  pick  up 
several  entertaining  anecdotes  which  he  might  lawfully  reveql 
with  some  of  which  we  shall  iu  due  course  amuse  our  readers. 
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■  BAt  ^ere  it  tin«  hint  wlik-h  \te  cannot  polub^  iimA  ■iibmit^ 
ting  to  him  ib  thb  pUoe.  Ut>oii  scrutiniulij;  His  Workj  »e  tbink 
^t  he  4)1!  fittd  one  Or  two  places*  particularly  itl  p.  19,  eo> 
p.  90)  &e.  wheK  he  has  be«n  led  juto  the  mistake  of  retailing 
low  wardroom  Mories  and  phrases,  intermixed  widi  okthi  Bnd 
ribaMryi  aS  very  eAtettaining  jokes.  We  are  Hit  more  surpriaed 
tft  ^is  mistake,  ob  we  should  have  thought  that  the  knight's  in- 
tercourse "  of  ftindnas  and  even  confidence'  With  the  tuo^t  distin* 
guished  families  of  so  many  countries  nmst  have  tasght  hjai 
totig  ago  that  the  indulgence  of  such  a  style  of  nitrattve  «ibB  no 
l«n  against  good  taste  than  against  good  raanderS ;  tbat  it  id  na 
las  vulgar  dian  kicked.  Of  this  he  ma}  rest  asturbd,  Ihttt  in 
«ar  own  country,  no  one  ingredient  can  be  to  likely  to  escludli 
ttis  writings  fVom  those  circles  of  good  society,  In  which  he  in- 
forms us  that  bis  materials  were  collected.  There  b  Also  to  be  - 
f«und  B  most  filthy  and  nnUatUra)  story  of  a  monkey>  wHicfe  id 
alone  more  than  sufficient  to  banish  the  book  from  every  tHble^ 
Where  it's  repose  could  by  any  possibility  be  disturbed  by  the 
hinds  of  a  young  and  innocent  ftmaie.  9i^  John  Gatr  appeal^ 
to  possess  Ae  talent  of  sketching  with  taste  and  spirit ;  and  of 
OA  well-esecuted  mgravings  which  ddom  his  Votttme,  We  think 
ttat  five  Bt  least  are  highly  interesting.  We  shall  now  ptOceed 
to  lay  before  onr  readers  an  account  of  such  parts  of  tbe  worki 
before  us,  as  may  tend  to  inform  their  judgement  concerning  diA 
progress  and  probable  result  of  the  noble  struggle  in  wbleb  Spai4 
Had  Great  Bntairi  are  jointly  engaged. 

l^e  limits  wi^in  which  a  British  traveller  in  Spain  wu  ne- 
OMlatily  confined,  in  the  sammer  and  autumn  of  1 809,  ^d  not 
eitend  beyond  the  southern  and  South-east^n  protihced.  A6 
olftoltnan  and  member  of  parliament,  or  any  other  character 
n|U^ly  re^nsible  to  die  public  for  his  own  persons!  secarity, 
truAA  not  witb  a  saffa  conscience  extend  his  curiosity  beyonfl 
Andidulia  and  Grdnada'«-while  a  tnore  hnmMe  knl^htt  responsi- 
ble foi  his  safety  to  ftOtK  bnt  Ms  bookseller,  (we  sine«rMy  be^ 
{tot^on  for  this  liberty,  mote  especially  as  it  j»st  Occurs  to  ub 
Iliatbe  hu  made  a  pre^tlt  of  hiS  person,  m  en^ging  portimit 
of  which  vre  remtmbw  to  have  seei;  in  his  Irbh  Toar,  to  a  very 
diteHTbirtg  lady,)  and  b«und  by  ^  rules  of  his  order  to  encounter 
M^A:  adventuroiM  haliarel,  migfit  fairly  perhaps  be  espectMl  lo 
mtaid  his  resMrtbet  ilfrough  Mnrcia,  Valencia,  part  «f  C«t«< 
loni*,  w  «t«n  to  that  terra  ineogniti,  "  tb«  Bttteirie  btea." 
Oar  t*%  tHlfear^.  tfS  we  sAatl  sfte,  *er6  esftrffflsry  ill  *t  **- 
shaiige  of  ^dr  aettrat  duties  in  tfiesd  respects,'  Mr.  J4e«b  fakr- 
4i|  bwit  ooiftet^lfttt  eiit^jr  witil  iCKtt  «f  gtfVdf^HMnt^  IHMMMI 
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councils,  and  great  oojnmeniial  cities;  while  Sir  Joha  Cirr 
expatiated  with  bolder  Sight  through  remoter  regions,  pe-' 
netrating  even  within  hearing  of  Uie  .very  outposts  of  the 
French  army  in  Catalonia.  For  these  reaaons  therefore, '  as 
well  as  from  the  national  bent  of  their  minds,  we  may  look; 
to  the  former  principally  for  an  account .  of  the  promise 
held  forth  by  the  spirit  and.  patriotism  of  the  higher  orders 
and  of  the  persons  in  power,  and  to  the  latter  for  an  account  of 
distressed  damsels  and  doughty  feats  of  af  ms,  and  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  those  materials  which  the  government  of  Spain,  in 
yhalever  hands  it  may  be,  might  call  into  action.  Our  readers 
will  h^ve  the  goodness  to  recollect,  that  the  battle  of  Talavera 
was  fought  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  the  French  were  ia 
undisputed  military  possession  of  the  whole  of  Spain  north  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  that  no  ostensible  check  appeared  to  im- 
pede their  future  progress  to  the  southward  of  that  chain  of 
mountains. 

'  The  first  important  circumstance  which  Mr.  Jacob  could  not 
help  observing,  was  the  want  oi  unity  and  eoei^  in  the  central 
Junta,  among  whom  was  no  leader,  nor  any  man  of  talents  suffi- 
ciently eminent  to  acquire  for  him  the  necessary  preponderance, 
^ith  the  French  at  their  gates,  and  with  the  power  of  raising  as 
many  men  as  they  pleased,  and  nothing  wanting  for  their  equip- 
jnent  but  musqnets,  of  which  there,  was  a  great  scarcity,  a  nuU 
nufactory  of  them  was  resolved  upon ;  but  instead  of  convertii^ 
to  the  purpose  several  buildings  which  would  have  served  very 
.well  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  the  government  proceeded  to 
frect  a  handsome  building  in  the  first  instance;  so  that  fourteen 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the  manufactory,  during 
which  thousands  of  arms  might  have  been  tinished  and  sent  to 
,tfie  men  inliated  and  ready  to  use  them,  not  a  single  nmsquet  was 
produced,  (p.  35-)  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  re- 
.cruits  at  Xeres,  who,  had  they  been  provided  with  arms,  might 
have  been  employed  in  securing  the  Sierra  Morena  against  the 
inroads  of  the  French  troops,  were  amusing  themselves  witb 
murdering  the  prisoners  of  that  nation  taken  in  Dupont's  army, 
and  residing  in  that  town  upon  their  parole,  (p.  .43.)  .  , 

At  Seville,  Mr.  Jacob's  account  of  his  introduction  to  Marquis 
.Wellesley,  then  our  ambassador  to  the  Junta,  is  followed  by  the 
relation  of  a  circumstance  which  we  remember  to  have  heard  at 
the  time  it  occurred,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  has  never 
ceased  to  renew  in  our  minds  the  poignant  feelings  of  regret 
originally  caused  by  the  useless  and  pernicious  delay  of  six 
mootlv  in  his  lordship's  departure  from  England  on  bis  import- 
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abt  embassy.  A  delay,  which,  in  our  eBtimation,  not  only  prevented 
d»e  j>l-obab)e  preservation  of  Spain  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  but  on  the  occasion  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  again 
rendered  nugatory  one  of  those  bright  occasions  which  so  seldom 
"occur  in  such  a  contest,  by  preventing  his  lordship  from  becom^ 
ing  acquainted  in  time  with  the  faithless  and  inefficient  materials 
of  which  the  administration  of  the  government  to  which  he  was 
accredited  was  composed.  Padre  Gill,  and  the  other  leaders 
of  Seville,  who  were  the  first  movers  in  the  struggle  against 
France,  disgusted  with  the  Junta,  and  despairing  of  its  conduct- 
ii^  the  defence  of  the  country  with  requisite  skill  and  energy, 
formed  a  plan  for  its  overthrow  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
patriotic  and  most  respectable  citizens  gained  over  several  regi- 
ments, and  even  die  guards  of  the  Junta,  and  prepared  a  vessel 
to  carry  oflF  the  members  to  Manilla.  Every  thing  was  ready,  ' 
and  the  plan  so  arnmged  that  success  was  certain,  when  some  of 
the  chiefs  proposed  to  consult  the  English  minister,  in  full  a»< 
surance  of  his  aid  to  their  patriotic  designs,  aud  that  to  neglect 
consulting  him  would  be  to  suspect  the  good  faith  and  insult  tha 
int^rity  of  their  best  friend.  The  plan  was  therefore  commu- 
-mcated  to  his  lordship.  That  he  was  thus  placed  in  very  diffi- 
cult and  embarrassing  circumstances  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  un- 
certain, as  he  probably  was  from  his  late  arrival,  of  the  treachery 
and  incapacity  of  the  Junta,  which  afterwards  became  so  fully 
apparent  to  him,  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  becoming  a 
party  to  the  overthrow  of  an  administration  with  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  communicate ;  and  as  he  did  not  think  it  a  safe 
■policy  or  worthy  of  himself  to  act  as  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the 
plot,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  reveal  the  whole  to  the  Junta, 
who  by  removing  the  conspirators  prolonged  their  own  deadly  in- 
fluence over  the  councils  of  Spain  at  this  most  critical  juncture, 
till  they  had  sacrificed  the  remainder  of  it,  and  were  driven  at  the 
pdinf  of  the  French  bayonets  into  merited  obscurity. 

Now,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  that  if  Lord  We!- 
lesley  had  six  months  sooner  possessed  the  "  carte  du  pays," 
and  hxtd  consequently  been  fully  satisfied  that  all  the  efforts  of 
ihe  Junta  tended  only  to  paralize  and  check  the  ardent  feelings 
and  enei^es  of  the  people,  instead  of  fostering  and  calliog  them 
into  action,  which  was  undoubtedly  that  which  ne  wias  principally 
instructed  to  bring  about ;  we  are  certain,  we  say,  that  under 
Buch  conviction,  his  lordship  would  never  have  considered  hia 
^overameot  as  bound  in  alliance  to  a  weak  and  treacherous  ad- 
-min»tration,  acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  against  the  interest 
of  tbeirjoTereign  and  tbenation ;  but  that  he  would  at  once  fa«ve 
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thrown  hinseJf  upon  the  good  ieose  of  kii  coontiy,  and  ai 
tbe  reHpomibility  of  co-operaling  in  euch  measures  u  would 
Jiave  accorded  with  the  ipirit  aod  real  objects  of  tbe  alliance 
between  ike  BritUhand  Spaniskpe<^te,{f or ia  tbatliglitwe  muat 
.consider  it.)  Notwithstanding  the  unpleaBuit  discussioQs  at 
kome  to  which  such  conduct  operating  upon  the  gali  of  par^ 
«pirit  might  have  given  rise  among  his  political  enemiesi  we  can- 
Bot  but  give  the  noble  marquis  full  credit  for  the  clear-sighted 
energy  and  disinterested  patriotism,  which  must  have  prompted 
^itu  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  his  instructions  i^  order  to  pre- 
serve their  spiiit,  and  to  set  at  nought  any  f«ar  of  the  vulgar 
clamour  of  disappointed  faction,  whidi  mi^t  suggest  iUeU  to  nil 
mind  as  the  probable  consequence. 

In  baEarding  this  opinion  we  are  aware  that  we  are  assiimii^ 
for  bis  lordship  bo  alight  disregard  of  personal  feeling  in  his  zeal 
to  aerve  his  country  :  fw  he  may  certainly  number  himself  with 
.those  benefactors  to  popular  govemmeols,  who,  like  lUr.  Hast- 
ings in  our  own  times,  and  vu-ious  others  who  are  embalmed  in 
our  historical  and  classical  recoUections,  hnve  be^  remanerated 
.by  public  calumny,  and  personal  suffering,  for  eminent  public 
services.  Is  it  to  becooceived,  that,  generaliy  tfieakiTig,  such  iu- 
.eratitude  must  not  infuse  into  the  tirmest  mind  some  apathy  and 
indifference  towards  the  country  which  has  exhibited  it,  even 
though  that  country  be  still  the  object  of  his  patriotic  attach- 
ments i  That  such  disappointment  of  Ae  just  expectations  of 
ambition  must  not  alienate  it  from  objects  of  patriotic  enter- 
prize,  and  drive  an  u-dent  spirit,  not  supported  and  controlled  by 
genuine  principles  of  the  highest  nature,  into  the  paths  of  pri- 
vate indulgence,  if  not  of  irregular  gratification  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Wlutever  may  be  the  real  cause, 
we  can  never  sufficiently  lamest  the  effect  which  was  produced 
by  the  proloi^^ation  of  Uie  power  of  the  centr^  Junta,  after  they 
had  lost  all  the  confidence  of  the  patriotic  party  in  Sf^ain ;  for  it 
is  onr  firm  and  most  decided  conviction,  that  had  an  active  and 
efficient  government  been  erected  at  that  precise  moment  under 
the  patronage  and  direction  of  Lord  Wellesley,  for  tho  forma- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  patriotic  armies,  the  French  would  nev6r 
have  been  able  to  penetaate  through  the  Sierra  Morena ;  but  tiiat 
that  barrier  would  to  this  day  have  continued  insuperable,  and 
would  have  protected  from  injury  the  delightful  regiiH»  which 
bave  since  been  exposed  lo  rapine,  ^uudw,  and  ettortion ;  and 
liava  saved  from  the  ruffiaH  hand  of  the  spoiler  the  ^f«tted  al- 
coves,  and  tesaelated  pavam^Is,  and  marble  fountains  of  the  Al- 
hanfora,  and  from  wors«  thm  Movrish  vioUtiMif  l^  fiUmfsi 
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Qfttives  of  those  euchanting  Tallies  which  encircle  the  aDcient 
seats  o!  the  caliphs.  A  kingdom  of  no  small  importance  would 
have  afforded  its  resources  to  the  sacred  cause,  and  a  nucleus  of 
no  sivall  promise  would  have  remained,  from  which  mi^ht  hava 
grouted  a  green  aod  viaocous  plant,  whose  branches  might  on* 
d%y  Ua,ve  covered  with  their  pjotecliug  influence  the  whole  sur- 
face oC  the  Peninsula. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Mw^pus  Wellesley,  we  must  present 
our  veadiera  with  the  following  account  l^  ^r  John  Carr  of  hit 
lofd^ip's  landinsat  Cadiz,  in  August,  1 80Q,  upon  his  first  arrival' 
from  England.  They  will  probablj' agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that 
Ae  ceremony  of  trampling  upon  the  French  flag  hadbetter  have 
been  deferred  by  the  Spanish  master  of  the  ceremonies,  till  the 
said  flag  had  ceased  to  wave  triumphantly  over  the  finest  castles 
and  fortifications  of  the  country. 

"  Ob  landing,  a  Preach  flagwai  u>re«d  over  the  steps  for  Sik  Ex> 
odlency  to>  ticad  upon,  aoi  he  was  drawn  io  the  CoBsulf  ■  ourtage  tn 
hi»hAtel  by  the  delighted  and  endiuaiiHtic  multitude.'  The  Marquis,, 
vitli  his  usual  munificence,  wished  to  distribute  money  amoag  the 
people,  aad  for  this  purpose  pceseuted  a  purse  of  ounces  to  a  man. 
who  had  mounted  the  coachbox  of  the  carriage.  Tlie  person  hOf 
rangued  the  crowd,  and  desired  to  know  whether  they  would  accept 
the  gift ;  upon  tehich  they  unanimously  declined  it.  The  sentiment  by 
which  they  nere  moved  was  certainly  a  noble  one,  and  seemed  to 
hnpresshis  Excellency  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  Spanish  character. 
Indeed,  in  Cadiz,  the  admira^on  of  the  English  and  the  abhorrence 
•f  the  French- were  every  day  moro  and  more  oonB]HOUOUS>'*  (Can'B 
T<Nir,  p.  log.) 

A  dRtsmioaliiHi  to  pay  attention  to  every  circmnstsnce  wrhiob 
caa  elucidate  the  general  character  of  the  Spaniards  iaducet 
tta  not  to  omit  tlw  fbllowii^  passage  fnom  Mr.  Jacob's  y/oik, 
vduch  we  base  no  dwibt  contaios  a  just  repreaentatioa  of  tfas 
aoml  coodltitHBi  of  the  several  orders  of  society, 

"  I  should,  however,  be  sorry  to  see  this  practice  (confession) 
abolished  lill  some  better  were  introduced  in  its  stead;  for  tJtough  it  be 
obvious  that  theprofiigacy  of  the  higher  dosses  is  not  correctedby  their 
rehgion,  and' whatever  dominion  they  may  ^ow  their  priests  over 
their  faith  and  their  rituals,  they  allow  them  very  little  over  thei* 
morals,  yet,  with  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  who  toaa 
Uie  most  viirtuous  and  mocal  class  of  the  people,  they  have  a  benefit 
ciol  influence.  With  the  higher  order,  the  great  struggle  of  tha 
eonfessor  is  to  keep  the  mind  free  from  doubts,  to  enfcwce  submission 
to  the  dogpuB  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  prevent  the  inioad 
oCheres}^     With  the  other  classes  there  is  no  such  task ;  they  ne- 
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ver  read  books  written  by  foreignerB,  nor  ever  convene  with  them ) 
they  have  no  doubts  on  points  of  faith,  no  scruples  in  matters  oi 
ceremony,  and  the  tost  of  the  confessor  is  more  directly  addressed 
to  the  formation  of  the  moral  habits  of  society,  honesty,  and  vera- 
city. On  these  points  they  have  evidently  been  successful;  for  I 
have  never  been  in  any  country  where  the  mass  of  the  people  has 
approached  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  these  respects  ;  m  chas- 
tity, as  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  have  not  been  so  successful ;  whe- 
ther the  evil  arise  from  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  voluptuous 
climate,  or  the  remains  of  Moorish  manners,  I  cannot  determine ; 
but  there  is,  in  this  respect,  a  degree  of  proSigacy  extending  to  all 
ranks  in  this  country,  which  I  trust  will  ever  remain  imexampled  in 
ir  own,     A  priest,  with  whom  I  was  conversing  on  this  subject  a 


a  few  days  ago,  assured  me,  that  of  the  numerous  females  who  came 
to  him  for  ^solution,  he  seldom  found  any  who  confessed  the  vio- 
lation of  any  commandment,  but  the  seventh." 

Mr,  Jacob,  during  his  stay  at  Cadiz,  did  not  omit  to  notice  a 
feci  which,  while  it  adds  considerable  authority  to  the  celebrated 
Feport  on  the  high  price  of  bullion,  tends  also  to  throw  light 
oil  the  tardy  and  inefficient  process  by  which  all  supplies  for 
the  patriotic  armies  were  provided,  or  any  commercial  or  fiscal 
operations  upon  a  large  scale  performed.  Though  Cadiz  is 
their  most  commercial  city,  it  seems  that  there  are  no  bankers 
tJiere,  nor  any  substitute  for  money  in  circulation ;  "  and  as 
ffllver  is  the  common  medium  of  exchange,  any  person,  who 
has  a  considerable  sum  to  receive,  must  take  porters  or  a  cart 
to  bring  away  the  money.  The  dollars  are  generally  kept  by 
the  merchants,  tied  in  bags  containing  one  thousand  each,  which 
without  much  esamination  pass  from  one  to  the  other."  (Ja- 
cob's Tour,  p.  187.)  Our  author  is  certainly  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  bullion  reporters  for  affording  this  additional  ar- 
gument in  their  favour,  that  the  adoption  of  their  plans  would 
immediately  find  employment  in  the  trusty  occupation  of  por- 
terage, for  many  unfortunate  persons  whom  the  commercial  bar- 
barism of  the  enemy  has  deprived  of  the  ordinary  sources  erf 
their  industty. 

During  Mr.  Jacob's  residence  at  Seville,  he  visited  the  president 
of  the  Junta,  Rivero,  who  was  abo  auxiliary-  archbishop  of  Seville, 

He  found  the  prelate's  deportment  grave  and  d^nified,  his 
conversation  decisive  and  intel%ent ;  and  after  a  second  inter- 
view left  hira  with  the  impression,  that  although  he  might  have 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  by  intrigue,  he  was  a 
man  who  loved  his  country,  and  of  course  detested  the  French. 
This  minister  had  a  country-house  a  few  mifes  from  the  city, 
where  he  nightly  indulged  in  a  game  at  ombre  with  his  own 
coachman  and  a  merchant's  clerk  of  the  same  village.   "  So  nearly 
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«l]ie^"sa78  Mr,  J.  "in  this  country  is  digni^  in  public  to  vulga- 
rity in  private."  And'  we  think  that  a  better  commentary  upon 
tite  anecdote  can  hardly  be  afforded,  than  the  conduct  of  the  Junta 
Jrom  this  period  to  that  of  it's  dispersion,  which  was  marked  by 
the  same  imbecility  and  indecision,  not  to  say  treachery,  as  had 
uniformly  formerly  characterized  that  body,  "Upou  the  approach  of 
the  French  they  were  strongly  urged  to  remove  the  warUke  stores, 
to  destroy  the  dep6ts,  and  especially  to  blow  up  the  cannon  fouiH 
dery;  but  all  without  effect;  and  the  enemy  by  their  miscon- 
duct  were  thus  furnished  with  powerful  means  for  their  attack  on 
Caitiz,  the  last  asylum  of  the  defenders  of  Andalusia." — P.  366. 
Lideed  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Junta  that  that  attack 
should  be  neither  difficult  nor  doubtful ;  and  nothing  under  hea- 
ven but  the  promptitude,  sagacity,  and  patriotism  of  tiie  Duke  of 
Albuquerque  could  have  prevented  Cadiz  from  falling  as  easy  a 
prey  to  the  French  has  Seville  had  just  done.  Separated  from 
his  commander-in-chief,  and  distracted  with  repeated  but  con- 
tradictory orders  from  Cornel,  the  minister  at  war,  evidently  a 
traitor,  be  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  marching  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  that  marked  out  in  his  last  dispatch 
from  the  government ;  and  thus  threw  himself  and  his  army  b&- 
tweee  the  French  and  Cadiz. 

.  "  Never  (as  Mr.  Jacob  well  observes^  did  an  army  endure 
greater  fatigues  and  privations,  and  never  did  general  share  in  them 
with  more  readiness  than  this  gallant  officer,  who  has  merited  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  his  country,  by  disobeying  its  treacherous 
government,  as  much  as  by  the  exertions  he  has  subsequently 
made."— P,  371. 

That  the  people  of  Cadiz  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  the 
French,  appears  but  too  plainly  from  the  following  pas- 
sages :  -^ 

"  The  Junta  of  Cadiz  has  exercised  no  energy  m  commanduig 
the  inhabitants;  and  though  nothing  can  be  of  so  much,  or  so 
prising  importance,  as  completing  the  battery  of  St,  Fernando ; 
instend  of  making  requisitions  of  the  irhole,  or  a  proportion  of  the 
population,  for  this  necessary  work,  proclamations,  or  rather  invi- 
tations, have  been  issued,  which,  while  they  urge  the  willing  to 
labour,  leave  the  indolent  and  the  selfish,  who  are  by  far  the  greater 
number,  to  the  full  indulgence  of  their  injurious  propensities."— 
P.  372. 

"  If  any  thing  could  conquer  the  gravity  of  Spaniards,  we  might 
naturally  expect  that  an  approaching  siege  would  infuse  some  degree 
of  activity  into  the  conduct  of  the  petqjle;  but  the  characteristics 
of  the  nation  are  patience  and  perseverance,  not  rivacity  and  zeal- 
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,  ffin^i^tfl,  W4  «r^pwtC  m  their  long  qlokes,  •peni  lw>urs  ^t 
.  tlji  EwiBg  pn  the  explosions  of  the  fiiris  that  surrowid  the  bjty, 
wjfiqh  the  Enslish  sajlort  are  busily  employed  in  blpwing  up,  natu-i 
i(&\ly  excites  (nis  remark.  They  appear  indifferent  gpectators  of  thp 
fvepts  around  them,  rather  than  tne  persona,  for  whose  aecurity 
these  exertions  are  made. 

"  Out  countrymen  are  labouring  with  great  activity  in  destioying 
dl  those  batteries  whioh  may  annoy  the  shipping  m  theui  anctunagd 
l«  tbfl  bay.  The  castle  of  St.  Oit^erine,  near  St.  Mary'n,  is 
iWn^y  built,  and  Fei)uirf(  great  exertions  to  demolish  it^  but,  bji 
t^^  ijelp.  of  gunpew^er  mif^  t^f  buttresscft  wl^ieb  support  tin9 
Vtfym  m  "il'ipli  the  pltttfnnnf  *we  coiwtJ-U^ted,  they  ba»e  am}3 
t^duc^d  it  tp.  a  lipap  of  rHiDj.  Fort  Matagorda  and  fort  X-avif^ 
f^o  etJ^tT  fert^,  git^^ted  on  the  points  pf  land  which  forpi  the  en- 
trance of  the  capal  leading  to  the  arsenal,  are  undergoing  the  same 
operation,  and  will,  in  (i  few  d^ys,  be  totally  destroyed;  and  unt3 
they  can  be  re- constructed,  the  vessels  will  remain  in  security  iq 
their  present  anchorage :  but,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  preVest 
the  enemy  from  rebuilding  them,  the  shipping  must  mere  nearer  to 
the  entrance  of  t^e  bay ;  aqd,  if  the  number  of  vessels  be  as  conii* 
derable  as  at  present,  there  will  he  great  danger  of  the  t»>iit»Oted 
aneharing^groimd  beieg  too  much  «Yiwded<"-<^i'-  3}t3( 

"  It  is  well  known  that  more  than  twelve  months  ago  the  British 
to  ^sist  the  cause  of  Spain,  pro- 
tq  a  plan  of  operations,  mateTiaJI^ 
■.e  been  adppted,  by  which  the  Bn- 
I  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  have 
neficial  part  in  the  ^i>istance  they 
it  was  indispensably  necessary  that 
they  should  have  possession  of  Cadiz,  from  whence  to  receive  sup- 
plies j    and  to  which  to  retieat,  in  case  of  necessity.     TIk;  pro- 
f»iety,  therefcne,  of  garri^ning  this  i!nport4pt  post  with  Briti^ 
troops  was  so  obvious,  that  General  Sherbrooke  was  sent  out  with  a 
force  for  that  purpose,  not  ^ticipating  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards  :  but  the  Junta,  whose  jealousy  and  indecision  have 
nearly  ruiped  their  country,  would  not  permit  the  troops  to  land } 
trad   the  people  of  Cadjz   applauded  their  determlnatum.     Now, 
however,  when  the  enemy  is  approaching,  the  sense  of  immediate 
danger  has  removed  their  apprehensions  of  the  good  feitb  of  their 
ally;  and  the  people  of  Cadiz  have  clamoured  as  loudly  for  a  British 

farrison,  as  they  before  did  against  the  admission  of  ioroign  troopa, 
lispatches  have  been  sent  to  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar,  eamestiv 
pressing  for  assistance ;  and  all  the  anxiety  now  discovered  is  fm 
the  arrival  of  those  very  means  of  defence,  which,  w4)(;d  danger 
was  more  distant,  had  be^n  decidedly,  Bot  to  aay  ioiiitting^,  re* 
jected. 
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-  *'  ITw  ia%^  pf  lW  P«(W  of  .^IhiumeFsae'B  aipiy  h»  eoter^ 
the  Ilia,  whence  one  regiment  has  been  marched  into  4U  city, 
IW  vpffM  w««j()t«r4|^it  and  ragged  i  but  Iwviog  beei)  sup- 
plied witili  gvod  p'Wt  QWti,  th«r  aHpear^ce  i»  s^et^y  soniewba^ 
mpn?ved  ]  vImIh  the  ftdlant  ctvpuuander  discovert  iu  his  nwnnen^ 
Ufl  conntwqngf^  a«4  his  coBv^rWion,  that  detenmined  ^irit,^ 
which  inures  confidence  in  al)  who  meet  him. 

"  Notwithet^^ding  the  r^id  tidvance  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
[woapect  of  an  impending  siege,  the  gaiety  and  dissipatim)  pf  this 
city  »  not,  in  any  degree,  diminished.  Tht  public  walk,  and  the 
square,  are  as  lively  bb  at  any  time;  and  from  the  great  iniux  of 
distinguished  fugitives,  more  crowded  with  the  gayest  o<Hniwny  than 
at  any  fiwtner  period.  The  government  have,  inde«d,  evaeied  tfaa 
theaira  to  be  shut ;  but  the  private  paitiea  for  gamiag,  aiid  othe* 
WHuseneots,  have  only  been  more  numerous  a«d  mgr^  crowded  iq 
ooBStmenfle  of  it.  The  sc^rpily  of  provi^on^  is  not  perixptible  ^ 
the  Udtlef  of  the  ric|t ;  whp,  regi^iUess  of  Che  increased  prices^ 
spread  as  sumptuous  a  board  as  when  there  was  no  alarm."^ 
P.  373— fl. 

Tt^  Bir^itl  Qf  ^  Duke  of  Albuquerque  threw  a  mometH 
tary  gleam  of  winshio^  «tbyvart  thiq  IvqeHtaole  !if^«  of  apathj^ 
or  tkai^btlesMteas.  His  Rwaaers,  bis  covQtwaoce,  \us  can* 
Tersation,  exhibited  a  determioed  spirit,  which  umpired  cc^- 
dence  in  all  who  approached  him.  His  eulogium  was  in  every 
body's  mouth;  his  general  conduct  highly  estolled;  and  his  Iqte 
retreat,  by  which  tne  city  had  been  saved,  eshibited  such  proofs 
of  military  talent,  that  public  opinion  pointed  him  out  as  the 
proper  officer  tg  h^ve  the  command  of  the  fortress.  Yet  wiU 
(t  be  believed,  all  this  promise  of  improvement  passed  away 
lil^e  the  tleetitig  shadow  of  a  cloud  over  an  extensive  plain. 
Although  the  regency  wv  mimediately  tbfterw^rds  appointed,  % 
syitem  of  bue  rivalabip  and  petty  jeitlousy  wa^  so  predomi- 
Baot,  dial  even  gratitude  towards  Iseir  impiediate  preservers 
was  forgotten  amidst  t)ie  pahry  contests. 

"  It  wa^  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  that  those  gallant  sa^ 
viours  of  this  city,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Albuquerque,  have 
preserved  it  from  destructian,  shoiild  have  been  the  first  to  feel  the 
efiects  of  the  jealousy  of  the  two  ruling  bodies.  They  arrived  here 
i^lmoet  destitute  of  clgthing ;  aad  though  repeated  applications 
^w  b^en  m^de  to,  the  Junta,  to  supply  them  with  what  their 
liressipg  necessities  deqiand,  t^y  ar^  stUTin  nearly  the  same  want 
^s  ^hen  they  first  arrived ;  whilst  the  Junta  hsve  seven  hundred 
nie^ea  of  clath  adapted  for  their  uae,  (lut  which  are  withheld,  UB 
(t  is  seftled  whether  fhe  !(leBency  or  the  Jiuita  are  to  have  the  coo- 
^o)  ovsf  the  fin^n^ ;  a)f^  if  they  ^9u)4  ^  to  the  disposal  of 
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'  the  Regencj,  the  Junta  expect  to  gsin  aprofit  by  sriKng  tbe  dtftJi 
to  that  body. 

"After  this  Bingle  fact,  which- may  be  depended  on,  noreltonce 
can  be  placed,  no  hope  can  he  entertained,  that  nnch  a  heteroge- 
neous mixture  of  authority  as  now  exists  within  this  city  will'  be 
able  to  adopt  any  great  or  enlarged  Mjstem  of  p«rficy,  either  with 
regard  to  what  remains  unsubdued  of  npain,  or  what  is  also  of-im- 
portance  to  the  different  provincea  of  America." — P.  3g6. 

Aldiough  the  last  days  of  the  noble-minded  J\ibuquerque  af- 
ford but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  at  length  became  die 
victim  of  the  jealousy,  which  his  well-earned  fame  had  infused 
into  the  minds  of  his  degenerate  coimtr^men,  we  are  happy, 
for  the  present,  to  turn  from  these  disgusting  scenes,  and  to 
cAntemplate  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  distinguished  noble-: 
man  to  die  merited  elevation  which  he  had  attained  at  so  early 
an  age.  Mr.  Jacob  ap{>ears  to  have  detailed  them  with  consi- 
derable accuracy. 

"  In  rank  and  possessions,  this  nobleman  was  among  the  &rst  in 
Spain  under  the  old  government.  He  entered  into  the  army  in 
J799,  and  displayed,  in  the  war  then  carried  on  against  France, 
the  presages  of  that  couraSe  and  military  sidit,  whic:h  have  recently 
been  more  full r  developed.  He  was  a  pure  Spaniard,  detesting 
the  dominion  of  France,  to  which  Godoy  had  sunjected  his  coun- 
try ;  and  to  avoid  the  humiliating  spectacle  which  tha  influence  of 
that  favourite  exhibited,  offered  his  services  in  the  army,  whicK 
the  Marquis  Romana  led  into  the  north  of  Europe.  The  first  in- 
telligence of  the  new  disgraces  which  were  preparing  for  his  be- 
loved country  reached  him  when  in  Funen  with  that  distinguished 
officer.  Though  suffering  from  sickness,  he  determined  to  return 
home,  and  hastened  with  expedition  to  Paris;  where  he  first  heard 
the  particulars  of  the  base  transactions  in  Spain.  The  Spanish 
grandees  who  were  assembled  in  that  city  endeavoured,  by  persua- 
sions and'tbreats,  to  prevent  him  from  returning  to  join  the  pa- 
triotic party  on  bis  native  soil.  He  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
road;  and  having  joined  his  countrymen  in  Valencia,  in  June, 
J808,  he  there  organised  an  army,  which,  under  his  command, 
inarched  to  Madrid. 

"  He  published  a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  tenants  and- pea- 
santry on  his  extensive  estates;  which,  in  language  at  once  pa- 
triotic and  enei^tic,  called  on  them  to  ann  in  the  cause  of  their 
countiT.  He  lessened  the  rents  of  those  who  had  sufered  by  the 
incursions  of  the  enetny,  remitted  their  fines,  and,  by  his  liberal 
donations  to  the  voluntary  defenders  of  the  country,  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  assist  the  common  cause.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Medellln,  which  the  blundering  Cuesta  un- 
necessarily fought,  and  as  negligently  lost;  -and  by  his  conduct  at 
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TataTera,  wl^ere  he  commanded  the  Spanish'  caraliy,  obtained  the 
confidence  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  ]iraiEe  of  the  British  and 
Sp&niiJi  armies.  When  Cuesta  was  removed  from  the  command, 
the  British  ambassador  urged  the  appointment  of  Albuquerque  to 
succeed  him  ;  an  appointment  bo  proper  in  itself,  and  so  acceptable 
to  the  Spanish  army,  that  nothing  could  have  prevented  its  adop- 
tion but  that  paltry  jealousy  which  instigated  the  Central  Junta  to 
decline  every  suggestion  made  by  their  ^y." — P.  368. 

'  Soon  after  the  preservation  of  Cadiz,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  government  got  rid  of  what  they  deemed  a  troublesome 
rival  and  inconvenient  spectator  of  their  conduct,  by  deputing 
the  Duke  of  jMbuquerque  to  fill  the  post  of  ambassador  to 
England.  ^11  I^ndoh  knows  also,  and  was  witness  (o,  the 
general  feeling  of  respect  and  melancholy  with  which  every 
rank  of  the  people,  from  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  the  lowest 
shopkeeper,  followed  to  the  repository  of  the  illustrious  dead 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  hero,  whose  heart,  steeled  as  it 
was  gainst  adversity  inflicted  by  the  open  enemies  of  his 
couutry,  burst  at  a  series  of  ungrateful  treatment  from  his  pre- 
tended friends,  which  our  good  wishes  to  the  cause  of  Spain 
prevents  us  from  detailing. 

It  is  in  truth  with  no  feelings  of  satisfaction  that  we  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  work  before  us  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the 
apathy,  laziness,  and  want  of  combination  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society  in  Spain,  who  have  hitherto  had  imposed 
upon  them  the  task  of  superintending  the  national  efforts.  Mr. 
Jacob  suspects  that  they  are  inseparable  traits  in  the  national 
character,  originating  in  the  indolence  whieh  a  warm  climate,  . 
and  the  coitsequently  luxurious  habits  produce.  But  the  traits 
of  heroism,  energy,  and  constancy,  which  have  been  displayed 
by  the  people  wherever  a  sufRcient  stimulus  has  ui^ed  them  into 
action,  ^d  the  partial  successes  which  have  attended  their 
efforts  when  well  commanded  in  the  field,  and  not  opposed  to 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers,  are  to  us  convincing 
proofs,  that  a  sad  moral  d^eneracy  from  the  real  national  cha- 
racter, induced  amoi^  the  higher  orders  by  the  general  pre- 
valence of  selfish  principles,  arising  out  of  a  long  slavery  under 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  is  the  true  source  of  the  evil. 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  so  far  misunderstood,  as  to  have  it 
supposed,  that  we  wish  to  extend  these  strictures  to  all  the 
good  families  of  Spam.  If  we  have  rightly  distinguished  the 
cause,  (and  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  must  cease  whenever  that 
cause  does  not  operate)  we  may  safely  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  younger  part  of  the  nobility,  vaA  many  of  those  who  from 
a  comparative  inferiority  of  rank  were  not  admitted  to  the  mi- 


seraUe  ^vilege  of  ctmdaptin^  the  iatrigues  of  a  Affertent* 
wai  serviie  government,  ttre  still  composed  of  materials  that; 
may  be  serviceable  for  the  redemp^n  of  their  country.  Many 
of  these  characters  have  already  appeared,  and  let  it  be  recof- 
tected,  that  every  succeeding  year,  through  which  the  contest 
may  be  drawn  out,  must  call  forth  many  piore.  This  will  in 
time  entirely  chaise  the  ostensible  aatiomtl  character,  nor  ull 
this  is  done  will  the  contest  be  closed. 

Timt  w«  then  now  to  the  brighter  si^  «>f  the  picture,  to 
t^t  portion  of  the  e<Hnmunity-  removed  from  the  inftuenee  of 
tbeie  deJetc'ioHs  causes  of  decay,  and  trom  which,  if  we  mis- 
take  not,  not  only  the  gross  materials,  but  the  regulators,  the 
oombinefs,  and  the  superliriendants  of  ikea  country's  emuici> 
ptttion  must  ult)mat«^  be  drawn,  and  from  whose  e^iample  the 
younger  pa?t  of  the  present  race,  and  tfee  future  generations  of 
noUes  may  learn  in  their  chih^od  that  energy  of  character  in 
which  their  fathers  are  so  lamentably  deficient.  Of  this  re- 
suit,  as  we  have  before  observed,  a  kopefol  presage  may  be 
drawn  from  sc«ie  circumstances  which  have  ureedy  occurred. 
Sf  In  a»  attack  made  by  the  enemy  upon  the  vanguard  of  O^ 
neral  Venegas,  at  Aranjuez,  a  very  young  officer  of  artillery,  , 
only  eon  of  the  Mar^is  of  Panco,  fining  himself  mortally 
wounded,  csfied  his  company  round  him,  and  concluded  a  short 
but  animated  and  pathetic  address  to  them  by  saying,  '  My 
brave  men!  drop  hy  youn  cannon,  but  never  desert  them! 
Farewell!   {  go  to  other  regions   ot  glory.'"     (Carr's-  Tour, 

Concerning  the  spitit  which  animatea  the  lowar-  and  middle 
classes  of  die  coOHnuHity  myeh  may  he  foimd'  in-  the  woi4is 
before  we,  iwtt  something  has.  c<»ne  to  our  knowled^' ft<oin  prir 
vate  hands.  The  feHowing  accounts  will  we  think  convince  tifi 
most  ineFediUious,  that  at  least  the  means  exist,  if  they  can  fee 
duly  called  into  actitm,  completely  to  attain  the  glorious  object  of 
our  tH^yeps  and  of  our  wishes. 

Mr.  ^coby  who  deals  more  m  genwal  observations  then  m 
particukir  wcidente  on  this  sulNect,  is  decided  in  his-  opinion 
that  the  ^anish  nation-  geapni%  ia  roused  to  madness  agcunst 
France.  "  Few  are  to  be  foiwd  who  would  not  willingly  plunge 
a  dagger  into  die  breast  of  a  Fr«ichman  whenever  oocasion 
might  offer,  although  thare  is  no  ruling  mmd  to  concentmte 
and  combine  this  universal  feeing."  Akbough,  ther^mo,  th« 
French  from-  Ibis  deficieiM^  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  ba«e 
got  miyt»-y  possession  of  th.e  country,  tbey  are  so  far  from 
-  Gonquest,  Aat  a  war  has  begun  of  the  most  destiiuctive  species 
for  France,  and  the  most  secure  for  Spain ;  consisHng  of  cOn- 
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ficts  "W  «b)dt  itadividtMl  «teAioa  is  vjtrf  iiaag,  tmd  cbmbian* 
tiod  uwKcetamry.  From  tttt  delilM  and  mouatains  where  Utey 
will  remkib  shdtered  and  c6Rcealed  till  bbportunitiies  ofller,  the 
^aniards  Vvill  haHa^  and  maseacre  the  French  in  detail,  will 
prevent  all  intercourse  between  the  different  towns,  stop  cul- 
tivation in  the  plains,  and,  peHiaps,  after  years  of  confusion  and 
"bloodshed,  drive  the  Frencn,  as  they  formerly  did  the  Moors, 
from  the  soil." 

"  Every  local  circumstance  is  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards  in  thifl 
kind  of  wsHkre.  The  roads  are  passable  onh'  for  mules,  but  no 
wheel-carriages  cart  travel  to  the  interior.  The  valleys  between 
these  mobotains  yieM  almost  spontaneously  all  that  a  Spauiard 
requires ;  the  Climate  is  so  fine  that  the  peaSButry  scarcely  stand 
in  need  of  habitatioBS ;  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  will  Buppjj  them 
with  tbins  &r  clothEng  without  the  aid  of  manufacture. 

"  TTier*  are  few  Villages,  or  even  solitary  houses,  in  Spain;  at 
most  all  the  people  live  in  towns,  which  are  at  b  great  distance 
from  each  other,  and  the  fields  consequently  remain  uncultivated, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  these  towns :  to  this  may  be  added,  that 
the  Spaniards  are  of  dl  men  the  most  frugal  and  moderate  in  tlieir 
subsistence ;  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  melon,  with  garlic,  si^ces 
them,  and  they  want  no  other  drink  but  water. 

"  Th£ir  animosity  to  the  French  is  inflamed  to  mOdnes? ;  and  their 
rage,  fury,  and  revengeful  passions  will  burn  with  increased  ardour 
as  the  enemy  continue  their  depredations.  I  have  said  enough  to 
Ihew  you  my  opinion  on  the  future  state  of  Spain:  at  present,  the 
defeat  Of  Aretsagft  has  cait  a  gloom  over  the  [H^Epects  of  the  pri- 
vileged orders  5  society:  these  may  be  swept  away;  but  the  Spa- 
nish people,  the  peasantry,  and  the  cultivators  will  remain,  and  wiU 
ultimate^  triumph," — P.  204. 

Again,  in  giving  a  more  particular  description  of  the  Spanish 
peasantry  of  the  mounta'ms,  Mr.  J.  states  their  countenances  to 
be  of  a  superior  cast,  and  very  espressive ;  the  men  remarkably 
well  formed,  robust,  and  active,  with  a  flexibility  of  limbs,  and 
great  agility,  ITiegooddispositionof  theirmindsevenesceeds  th6 
grace  of  their  persons ;  exhibiting  a  civility  to  strangers,  an  easy 
etyte  of  behaviour,  a  sobriety,  and  endurance  oTfaligue,  that  are  veij 
remarliable,  and  a  constant  and  very  prepossessing  cheerfulness. 

•■  The  ogtlity  of  the  Spaolatdl  in  leApidg,  clihihing,  abd  wcilking 
hat  been  ft  conttBilt  subjebt  of  admiration  to  our  party.  We  have 
ftequently  known  a  man  on  foot  start  frotn  A  toWn  with  us,  who 
were  wblt  mounted,  and  continue  his  jOUfney  wMi  sUch  rapidity  as 
tn  reaoh  the  end  of  the  stage  befot'e  us,  and  announce  out  arrival 
with  officious  civility.  A  servant  likewise,  whom  we  hired  at  Ma- 
l^a,  has  kept  pace  widi  us  on  foot  ever  since;  and  though  not 
nteie  than  leveDteen  jream  of  j>ge,  he  seenu  hieipidile  of  being-  (k- 
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tigued  by  walking,  I  have  heard  the  agOity  of  the  Spaniih  pea- 
santiy,  and  their  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  attributed  to  a  custom, 
which,  though  it  may  probably  have  nothing  to  do  with  thecause, 
deserves  notice  for  its  singularity.  A  young  peasant  never  sleeps 
on  a  bed  till  he  is  married;  before  that  event  be  rests  on  the  floor 
in  hb  clothes,  which  he  never  takes  off  but  for  purposes  of  cleanli- 
ness: and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference wheUer  he  sleeps  under  a  roof,  or  in  the  open  ^."— 
P.  339. 

That  the  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  exertions  of  a 
race  like  this,  and  replete  with  fastnesses,  which  the  whole 
force  of  Europe,  unless  they  could  bring  a  year's  provisioBi 
on  their  backs,  could  never  wrest  from  the  possession  of  the 
natives,  Mr.  Jacob's  description  of  the  mountainous  and  abrupt 
neighbourhood  of  Ronda,  and  his  very  interesting  view  of  that 
romantic  town,  are  sufficient  proofs ;  when  we  know  that 
it  is.  only  a  specimen  of  the  general  description  of  country,  of 
which  five  broad  belts  cross  the  Peninsula  from  east  to  west, 
in  various  latitudes. 

But  enough  of  this  general  reasoning,  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  exemplify,  by  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  Travels  of 
Sir  John  Carr ;  to  whom  our  apologies  are  due,  for  having  so 
long  forgotten  him. 

To  those  who  have  followed,  with  anxious  eye,  the  chances 
of  the  present  contest,  the  name  of  Augustina  Zaragoza  is  no 
less  familiar  than  dear.  Mr.  Vaughan  has  done  her  justice,  in 
his  excdlent  and  unaffected  account  of  the  first  siege  of  Zara- 
goza. 

Sir  John  Carr  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  her  ex> 
ploits,  during  the'  second  siege;  the  whole  detail  of  which, 
notwithstanding  its  length,  we  are  persuaded  that  our  readers 
will  tJiank  us  for  inserting. 

"  At  length  the  works  of  the  enemy  were  completed ;  and,  on 
the  36th  January,  I6O9,  the  batteries  were  unmasked,  and  a  heavy 
cannonade  from  24  and  36-pounderB  commenced,  accompanied  by 
a  shower  of  shells.  After  some  time,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying some  slight  batteries,  which  had  been  raised  of  wood  and 
&scines,  near  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  bridge  of  Huerha, 
and  took  possession  of  both.  In  the  convent  fell  the  heroine  Ma- 
Duella  Sancho.  This  noble  female  used  to  bring  provisions  to  the 
soldiers,  after  which  she  served  at  the  guns,  or  carried  a  musket^ 
and  was  always  to  be  seen  wherever  the  firing  was  the  hottest ; 
whilst  she  was  thus  serving  her  country,  a  shot  entered  her 
heart. 

"  After  repeated  attacks  the  EVench  gained  the  I^aza,  whers 
they  raised  fresh  works ;  whence  they  kept  up  a  dreadful  discharge 
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of  shot  and  Ehells,  which- reduced  to- rtiia  the  priaupal  port  of.  th? 
town.  The  only  places  of  defence  left  were  a  convent  of  St.  Au- 
gustines,  of  Las  Monicaa,  an  oil-mill,  the  botanical  garden,  and  a 
imall  redoubt.  During  this  desperate  crisis,  all  descriptions  of 
persons,  with  iearless  animation,  assisted  in  mailing  fascmes,  digr 
giug  ditches,  and  heaping  up  earth  in  the  streets,  not  yet  destroyed 
by  uie  enemy.  Whilst  the  most  distinguished  acts  of  heroism  were 
exhibiting  above,  a  subterranean  war  was  carrying  on  below,  by  a 
large  boc^  of  miners  and  sappers  of  the  enemy;  who  succeeded  in 
blowing  houses  from  their  very  foundations  into  the  air.  The  situa> 
tion  of  the  besieged  now,,  indeed,  began  to  wear  the  aspect  of  des- 
peration. Exhausted  with  almost  incredible  fatigue  «tid  anguish, 
the  mind  of  their  general,  Falafox,  began  to  show  occasional,  symp- 
toms of  delirium. 

"  But  still  the  work  of  death  went  on  with  redoubled  fury.  The 
snake  of  gunpowder  kept  the  city  in  twilight  darkness,  frequently 
reddened,  and  horribly  illumined,  by  the  fire  that  issued  from  the 
destroying  mouths  of  the  caonon  and  mortars  of  the  enemy.  la 
the  intervals  which  succeeded  such  discharges,  women  and  children 
were  beheld  in  the  streets  vrritbing  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  yet 
scarcely  a  sigh  or  moan  was  hea^ ;  whilst  uiose,  whose  wounds 
permitted  them  to  move,  crawled  behind  the  walls  of  roofless 
houses,  and  sunk  down  on  their  ruins.  At  the  same  time  priest* 
were  seen,  as  they  were  rushing  to  meet  the  advancing  toe,  t(j 
kneel  by  the  side  of  the  dying,  and  dropping  their  sabres,  or  their 
mudcets,  to  take  with  holy  eealthe  cross  from  their  bosoms,  to  ad^ 
minister  the  consolations  of  their  religion ;  during  which,  they  ex- 
hibited the  same  calmness  usually  displayed  in  the  chambers  of 
■icknesB. 

"  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  this  scene  of  havoc,  a  pestileutiat 
fever,  arising,  as  was  supposed,  from  the  air  being  tainted  by  thq 
putridity  of  so  many  unburied  dead,  broke  out  among  the  be- 
sieged, to  which  a  famine  succeeded;  but  notwithstandiag  thi^ 
frightful  alliance  in  &vour  of  the  enemy,  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  still  be  opposed. 

"  Onthe  30^,  after  having  undermined  upwards  of  sixty  hPHses, 
the  enemy  obtained  possession  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Augustinet 
and  Las  Monicas,  which  adjoined  each  other.  In  this  assault,  the 
carnage  amongst  the  hostile  troops  was  dreadful;  but  they  con- 
tinued still  advancing,  and  at  length  the  combatants  entered  the 
^urch,  from  which  a  party  of.  the  French  was  at  first  repulsed  by 
the  monks,  who  fought  with  all  the  fervour  of  zeal  and  the  fury  of 
despair.  Tlie  enemy,  however,  returned  .to  the  charge;  and  a 
■ceoe,  such  as' had  been  seldom,  if  ever,  beheld  before,  was  exhi- 
bited. In  l^is  sacred  sanctuary  every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed 
by  its  holy  functionaries ;  the  columns,  the  lateral  chs^ls,  and  the 
utar,  became  so  many  ramparts,  and  were  frequently  stormed, 
taken,  and  retaken ;  and  the  pavement  was  covered  with  the  bleed- 
ing bodies  of  monlu  and  soldiers:  the  battle  raged  in  .every  par^ 
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lyt  the  ttbt,  shuterAI  by  AittiiMoiU  bbmU,  kt  l^H^h  Mr6  mf, 
and  fell  with  a  tetiific  craith  u{tob  the  eombatanl^ ;  trhen  Qiose  trho 
Survived  its  fall,  as  sooh  U  they  had  retovered  the  fthbck  of  so  un- 
expected a  disaster)  ros^  upon  th&  ruiag,  and,  joinbl  by  btllbt^, 
'  eontiniied  the  fight  with  uhabat^  ferocityi 

"  The  enemy,  by  undenhinine,  still  gained  upon  the  InhiibitiUbj 
#ho  fouftht,  as  fermerly,  from  house  to  house,  and  room  to  room ; 
but  at  len^h,  after  a  prodigious  efiluian  of  blood,  the  griat  street^ 
called  Cozo,  in  the  heart  of  Uie  town,  became  for  a  Short  t>^ritid 
the  boundary  between  tlie  besieged  and  the  b^iiegers,  When  the 
latter  blew  up  the  public  semlnariee.  The  city  now  pr^ented  little 
more  thW  a  raet  pile  of  smoking  ruins,  encumbering  the  streets  t 
there  was  not  a  house  that  had  not*  in  some  degree,  sudbted.  Dur' 
ing  these  scenes,  the  celebrated  Augustina  again  displayed  htt  lU* 
dftUnted  courage  in  the  cause  of  her  countn'.  At  first  she  resumed 
^er  M  station  at  the  portilld;  and  when  Palafos  visited  that  qu^- 
ter,  she  said  to  him  with  the  most  cheerful  countenance^  pttinting 
to  the  gun  with  which  she  had  in  the  iirst  siege  done  such  havoti 
aittong  the  French — '  You  see,  getier^,  I  am  again  with  my  old 
friend  I'  Finding  that  the  »iemy  did  not  approach  the  city  in  that 
Arection,  she  o&red  her  services  in  6ther  parte  of  the  city  ;  and 
Iras  frequently  seen  in  the  midst  of  death  and  desolation,  with  A 
fcnifb  or  s^re  In  her  hand^  and  her  mantilla  wrapt  round  her  bodjr, 
tiheeribg  aikt  animating  the  solars  by  her  example.  It  is  almost 
tniraculoUs,  exposed  as  she  was  to  the  fire  of  the  enfemy,  that  she 
never  waa  wounded :  U^on  one  occasion  she  waS  thrown  into  A 
iibch,  and  nearly  suflbcat^  by  the  dead  and  dying  who  coveted 
berk  However,  she  did  not  escape  th6  contagion ;  and  afler  the 
surrender  of  the  place  was,  as  before  related,  deemed  more  fit  fbt 
an  hospital  tJian  a  prison.  Numerous  were  the  instances  of  female 
heroism!  Wometi,  many  bf  them  of  the  highest  orders  of  life, 
and  of  elegant  habits,  wllhodt  respect  to  rank,  formed  themsblve* 
hltd  corps,  to  carry  provisions,  to  bear  awSy  the  Wounded  to  the 
hospitals,  and  to  tight  in  the  streets,  in  which  they  were  freciu^ntly 
accompanied  by  children,  who,  with  the  pleasure  displayed  in  thbir 
aatuseaients,  Ntshty  and  exultnigly  rushed  ihto  danger,  and  coidd 
ftot  be  {Hvvailed  upon  to  stay  in  those  ^lacM^  Which  the  firing  of 
tiM  enetny  had  then  spared,  Among  othet-  femt^es  vrho  distm* 
guiihed  themselves  In  this  illiBirfoUs  siege  was  one  named  Benitti, 
who  headed  one  of  ttifeie  corps.  This  lady,  after  rendering  many 
Important  Services,  and  encountering  many  perils,  rapidly  mCd  bf  A 
Woken  heart.  Upon  hearing  that  h^r  daughtel-  had  been  shot.  In 
tfiis  Biej^,  no  less  thtw  600  wotaten  sttd  children  perished  by  tftiA 
bayonet  or  the  bullet.  At  length  the  city,  nearly  deKioltshed  by 
the  Constant  firing  of  an  immense  artillery,  and  of  aboUt  40,000 
sheila,  and  the  surviving  troops  and  inhabiUntt  ifiitb  iroto  tnlt  hj 
dbease,  'fighting,  aad  fkmine,  theit  idolfied  geoertd  no  longer  abl6 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  evebtful  cbmttand;  all  these  afflictitt^ 
tirciuutancei  cuupiring,  this  betiegtid  wehi  M%«d  fcith  bMlbM 
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(tM  gst*  of  th«  portillo,  on  tha  21M  of  Pebraarj,  190.^,  after  hav- 
ing covered  tbeotselves  with  glory,  during  one  of  t^  most  meitio- 
nol>  negei  in  the  annals  of  «ar,  irhtch  Inated  flinty-three  dhiyg. 
Zura^ia  mu  powesEed  by  3S,0oo  Pmndh,  including  those  *ho 
remaioed  in  the  camp.  It  i«  not  rery  unlikeiy  that  the  French 
would  hara  been  obliged  once  more  to  raicfl  the  etege  of  thie,  al- 
dmogh  an  open  town,  and  anppotttA  by  mi  immense  army,  cOK- 
Aueted  liy  Marshall  Moncey,  Morliei,  and  Lannes,  by  the  Prince 
of  Sabn,  General  Junot,  and  naay  other  dininguished  officers,  had 
set  the  flague  and  ismine  (k«tr9yed  the  inhabitants.  Afler  recot 
vering  a  littw  from  a  brain  fbver,  whtt^  sened  him  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  Surrender,  Palarox  was  Femorad  to  Paris,  neu-  which  he 
Mgjdes  in  privacy.  Hi«  person  ha«  already  been  described  by  Mr. 
Vaughan.  In  coontenance,  I  am  informed,  that  he  resemble!  a 
brother  hero.  Sir  %dney  Smith.  Consrder^le  ceiasaK  baa  been 
paased  upon  him,  for  not  having  anacked  the  French  before  they 
approached  the  town,  with  a  large  body  of  caridry  which  he  had 
oooped  up  in  the  city ;  the  man  and  horses  of  which  grievously 
added  to  the  misericB  of  the  place,  when  the  food  became  scarce, 
and  the  pestilential  Avar  raged;  but  my  gallant  narrator  informed 
me,  that  the  inunAdtlon*  Which  I  have  mentioned  prevented  their 
beb^  nseAiI  in  that  directton,  and  that  they  couM  net  rea(^  tht 
enemy  in  any  other  with  a  toloMble  probability  «f  success. "» 
P.  151—7. 

It  is  delightful  to  know  lint  Augutina  escaped  the  imp  of 
die  iatruders.  Wkea  they  entered  Zwagoza,  she  was.  afflictME 
with  the  pestiloiGe  engeadered  in  Ifae  city  by  the  heaps  of  un^ 
buried  dead>  and  was  removed  to  an  hospital,  where,  as  she  WM 
considered  to  be  dying,  her  guard  paid  but  little  attention  to  her. 
Her  good  coiiKtituticMi,  however,  triumphed  over  the  itialadyt 
finding  that  she  was  but  little  waitched,  she  contrived  to  ^tnlA 
the  ceotiqel;  and,  in  a  manner  as  extraordinary  as  the  rest  of 
her  flupjoits,  escaped  and  Aed  to  the  patriots,  and  ultimately  M 
Cadiq,  in  ptrfect  safety.  Ilie  following  is  Sir  John  CBrr'*ae> 
fouat  of  her  person  aiid  roaaDcrs,  as  die  appeared  to  Mm  hi 
July,  1309,  at  Cadie. 

"  Augustina  appeared  to  be  of  the  age  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has 
atagbei  to  her,  about  23,  when  I  saw  her.  She  was  neatly  dressed 
16  tBe  black  mantilla.  Her  Complexion  was  a  light  olive  ;  bet  couii- 
Ceoanoe  soft  and  pleasing;  and  her  manners,  which  were  perfecdy  fe- 
minine; werKcasy  and  engaging.  Upon  the  sleeve  of  one  Of  hermms 
diewpre  tlirea  embroidsred  badf^ee  of  distinction,  c<^memorativeoP 
ftree  distiaguiihed  acts  of  her  intrepidity.  Brigadier- Qeneral  Doyle 
told  me,  that  she  never  talked  of  her  own  briUiant  exploits,  but  ol^ 
ways  spoke  with  afiimatjon  of  the  many  she  saw  di^layed  by  otbeni 
in  those  memorable  sieges.  These  insignia  of  military  merit  had  been 
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■  conferred  upon  her  \ty  her  illustrious  comroander,  Genecal  Josepli 
Palafox.  The  day  before  I  was  introduced  to  this  extraordinarf 
female,  she  had  been  entertained  at  a  dinner  girea  by  Admiral  Purvi» 
on  board  of  his  fiag-ehip.  The  particulars  1  received  from  an  officet 
who  was  present :  as  she  received  a  pension  from  government,  and 
also  the  pay  of  an  artilleryman,  the  admiral  considered  her  as  a  mi- 
litary character,  and  much  to  his  credit,  received  her  with  the  ho- 
nours of  that  profession.  Upon  her  reaching  the  deck,  the  marines 
were  drawn  up  and  manceuvred  befbre  her  :  she  appeared  quite  at 
home,  regarded  them  with  a  steady  eye,  and  spoke  in  t£rms  of  ad- 
miration of  their  neatness,  and  soli£er-like  ^pearance.  Upon  ex- 
.amining  the  guns,  she  observe.d  of  one  of  thein,  with  the  satisfaction 
with  which  other  women  would  speak  of  a  cap,  '  My  gun,'  alluding 
to  the  one  with  which  she  effected  considerable .  havnck  among  the 
French  at  Zaragoza,  '  was  not  fo  nice  and  clean  as  this.'  She  was 
drinking  her  coffee  when  the  evening  gun  fired ;  its  discharge 
seemed  to  electrily  her  with  delight:  she  sprung  out  of  the  cai)in 
upon  the  deck,  and  attentively  listened  to  the  reverberation  of  its 
sound.  In  the  evening  she  joined  in  the  dance  with  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  displayed  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  considerable  na- 
tural gracefulness.  The  sailors,  as  may  bei  supposed,  were  uncom- 
monly pleased  with  her.  Some  were  overheard  to  say,  *  I  hope  they 
will  do  something  for  her,  she  ought  to  have  plenty  of  prize  money ; 
■he  is  of  the  rightsort'  "  -pP.  31. 

There  is  a  circumstance  also  of  calm  and  unextiiiguishable 
intrepidity  related  by  Sir  John  Carr  of  a  youth  of  Gerona,  not 
less  admirable  than  the  vaunted  instance  of  the  senate  of  Rome 
who  sold  the  ground  on  which  Hannibal  was  encamped,  and  in- 
dicating no  less  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  patriotic 
arms. — "  A  young  man  who  was  intended  for  holy  orders,  and 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Gerona,  made 
his  way  through  the  hostile  force  to  Tarragona,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  ordained  by  the  archbishop,  who  had  tiited  the  day  for 
a, general  ordination.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  he 
returned  back,  passed  unobsei'ved  by  the  enemy  into  the  be- 
ti^ed  city,  which,  in  point  of  devastation  and  carnage,  resembled 
Zaragoza,  and  resumed  his  station  in  defentling  it  to  the  last 
extremity."  (Carr's  Tour,  p.  292.)  The  example  was  not  thrown 
away  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Tarragona ;  they  have  lately  exhi- 
bited to  the  world  ai)  example  of  heroLim  worthy  of  any  age, 
and  particularly  worthy  of  those  brave  Catalonians  wbo  have 
been  always  represented  by  travellers  as  the  worthies  of  Spain, 
and  whom  the  names  of  Gerona,.  Figueras,  Tarragona,  and 
Montjuich,  will  ever  recall  to  our  minds  with  tears  of  pity  and 
admiration.  A  comfortable  assurance  also  they  afford,  that  the 
crtkdties,  massacres,  violations,  and  devastations,  which  are  an 
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''SHtitblifihed  feature  in  the  policy  of  French  invasions,* — •so  far 
from  having  the  effect  usual  in  more  refined  and  delicate  coun- 
tries, of  iiitimidating  the  natives  from  further  resistance,  have 
served  only  to  exasperate  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Spain  past 
reconciliation,  to  make  them  avert  their  mind's  eye  from  every 
possible  result  of  the  present  contest,  except  the  utter  estermi- 
nation  or  expulsion  of  the  intruders.  Dreadful  as  it  is  to  reflect 
on  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  on  torture  and  revenge,  with  any 
mixture  of  satisfaction  in  our  feelings,  we  trust  that  we  should 
always  hold  it  to  be  a  sickly  affectation  of  humanity  to  counsel 
others  to  avoid,  or  in  our  own  case  to  flee  from,  the  inflictions 
of  the  bitterest  evils  upon  our  persons,  if  the  escape  be  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  tenfold  moral  debasement  of  the  mind, 
under  the  gripe  of  a  monster,  who,  at  the  instant  of  hovering 
over  his  expected  prey,  blushed  not  to  make  and  to  publish  his 
exulting  avowal  of  emancipation  from  all  the  ties  of  justice,  ho- 
nour, and  humanity — 

black  he  stood  as  night. 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  a»  hell. 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemed  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Dreadful,  indeed,  have  been  the  individual  instances  of  cruelty, 
and  dreadful  the  retaliation  which  has  recoiled  upon  their  per- 
petrators ;  insomuch,  that  probably  every  human  mind,  save  one, 
would  long  ago  have  desisted  from  the  hopeless  pursuit,  and 
from  gratuitous  perseverance  in  useless  crime.  But  the  being, 
(man  we  cannot  call  him,  and  we  know  not  the  animal  to  whom 
he  could  be  compared,  without  an  apology  to  die  animal,) 
who  could  answer  to  the  universal  remonstrances  even  of  his 
own  infernal  satellites — "  Si  je  ne  regne  pas  sur  les  Espagnols 
au  moins  je  regnerai  sur  I'Espagae;" — a  being,  we  say,  who  by 
one  turn  of  his  considerate  mind  could  coolly  contemplate  and 
assume  to  himself  the  guilt  of  the  utter  extirpation,  by  murder, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  of  ten  millions  of  people  who  had  never 
injured  him,  by  the  eventual  destruction  of  half  that  number  of 
other  men,  whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  which  he  had  himself 
assumed  to  cherish  and  to  protect,  must  possess  a  nature  which 
It  would  be  equally  useless  and  disgusting  to  investigate.  We 
shall  therefore  be  satisfied  with  completing  the  picture  of  the 
state  of  Spain,  by  laying  before  our  readers  an  illustration  or  two 
of  the  practical  effects  of  the  contest  on  the  minds  and  condition 
of  the  combatants. 
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Ih  T&dier  SB  advoitiirous  escureion  through  Catatonia,  from 
Tarragona  to  Montseiratr  during  wkich  our  knight  absolutely 
htard  that  the  Fresch  had  paid  a  vijit  to  a  nllage  tfarougb  which 
hfi  would  certakily  have  passed,  if  he  had  not  accidentally  gone  tht 
Vtker  way,  he  stopped  at  Ai^os,  "  OMce  a  neat  aad  nourishing 
■gridUtural  town,  which  now  |u-esented  the  forlorn  and  flesolatc 
»pearauice  of  having  been  recently  sacked  and  burned  by  dtc 
Ffench.  Xwo  thirds  of  the  houses  had  bsen  destroyed  by  the 
flames,  and  many  wretched  families  were  taking  abetter  nnder  % 
few  planks  within  the  waiU  of  their  oeee  happy  dwellings." 
(Carr's  Tom.  Sffi).) 

In  his  visit  to  Montterrst,  Bir  John  Carr  received  great  civi- 
lities from  a  celebrated  character  in  that  region,  one  Padre  de 
Schilling,  who  seene  to  have  acted  not  only  as  master  of  the  ce- 
nemoNss  to  our  author,  but  to  a  very  mumcrous  assemblage  of 
emigrants  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  who  had  fled  from  Bar- 
celona and  taken  refuge  in  this  fortress ;  t)ie  Padre  seems  to 
have  exercised  hospitality  iq  a  very  agrwftble,  if  not  in  a  very  be- 
coming and  clerical  manner. 

In  a  be^tiful  bemitage  coiBBWudiag  a  distant  prospect  of 
Barcelona,  and  of  the  sea  covered  by  our  cmizers,  and  in  com- 
pany with  "  two  elegant  females"  of  noble  birth  from  Barcelona, 
and  iheir  relation  a  "  very  polished  young  man," — the  friar  enter- 
tdned  the  knight  "  with  an  excellent  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  game^ 
and  rice,  paid  his  guests  every  courteous  attention,  and  pledged 
them  in  frequent  bumpers  of  excellent  wine,  wishing  eternal  amity 
between  England  qnd  Spain."  Conversing  about  the  fruits  of 
Spain,  he  made  the  walls  of  the  hermitage  resound  by  singing  a 
I^tin  song,  (as  Sir  John  says,)  "  in  honour  ofmelomf  but  as  it 
appears  to  us  no  less  inhonourof  wine,  jollity,  and  idlenes^^ 

*'  Quande  sol  est  in  Leone, 


vhich  we  hiive  ventured  to  translate  thus  for  the  benefit  of  oui*  , 
kflight  and  of  the  English  bonvivants. 

When  the  »un's  rays 

In  August  blase, 
^way  with  books  aiid  study ; 

And  let  us  eat 

The  melon  sweet, 
And  quaff  the  nine  that's  ruddy. 

We  were  glad  to  find,  however,  that  it  was  not  this  gentlemsi^^ 
convivial  talents  whictt  g»v«  lum  so  in&rked  a  pre-emuteiK*' 
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tamUmg  hA  fcrcthraa  »{  Ae  aouatau.  The  Sa\\oyr\»g  pusage 
writ  at  on««  provs^  that  he  bad  much  superior  claiim  to  thtw 
COn^ideralievia  dfe  pTesM^  affchious  stateof  their  affairs,  and  W^ 
also  throw  lii^ht  upoo  those  features  of  the  cont^t  whidt  we  are 
now  attempting  to  ilhistrate. 

"  From  a  h^gbt  near  this  hermkage.  Padre  de  Schtlttng  points 
0M  th«  rottd  below,  which  he  took  nhea  he  headed  the  monks,  aad 
the  peasants  of  the  estates  belonging  tn  the  raonasteiy,  gave  iaCI^ 
to  the  French,  said  defeated  them.  Of  this  singular  confficC  be  fur- 
RHtied  me  with  the  ftrflffwing  modeBt,  brief,  amt  simple  narrative  ia 
writing. 

"  I  am  by  birth  a  German  nobleman,  and  was  formerlj  in  the 
anaji  wbea  we  received  intelligenee  of  tbe  Frencb  baving  mtrdbed 
from  Bsrcelonfi  to  surprise  us,  1  put  myself  at  ihe  bead  of  Mr  pes- 
saats,  and  followed  by  some  of  the  monks,  advanced  to  engage  tk* 
military  banditti.  We  met  at  tbe  village  of  Brucb,  near  Montserrat; 
the  enemy  had  about  4000  chosen  men,  well  equipped.  My  rustic 
force  was  about  tbe  same  number,  but  badly  armed,  and  few  of  them 
accustomed  to  military  maaceuvres.  However,  fuW  of  loyalty  and  ar- 
dour, in  defence  of  our  sacred  mountain,  and  commitcmg  ourselves 
to  tbe  protection  of  God,  we  gavetbem  btrttle,  aad  after  an  obstinate 
and  Woody  coRlest,  succeeded  in  driving  them  aa  far  as  Msrtora?, 
maUng  in  tbe  cMrse  of  three  hours  great  slanghtcr  among  them.  In 
tfcis  }aa\e  one  of  tmr  boraits  fought  brave^,  and  died  glnrioiuly. 
Wben  the  coemjr  baked  at  Molina  dis  Key,  upoi»iheirretraat,£  diik 
pttched  a  iBessengsr  to  the  general  conunanaing  the  French  forcw 
with  ti  challenge  to  meet  me  in  personal  combat  with  thesri>re,  bat 
he  reiused,  and  with  his  forces  returned  to  Barcelona. 

"  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  the  French  returned  in  consi- 
dsrable  force  to  the  attack,  but  were  again  repulsed.  In  this  ai^ir 
I  slew  the  French  commander. 

"  On  the  3d  of  Januarjr,  isog,  about  four  o'dock  in  the  after- 
noon, tbe  enemy,  amountmg  to  about  igOO  men,  under  the  coul- 
nmn^  of  General  DEivoust,  agaift  suddenly  and  nneKpecte<%  ap- 
peared! before  die  mosatain.  The  monks  fled  to  tbe  mintMil^  and  I 
went  to  collect  mj  peasaBts;  Tbs  French  entered  Ae  nsuasterfi, 
wkevo  affat  k^iag  two  of  our  people  im  it,  they  broke  open  our 
apartmants,  and  carried  eff  tfhatevop  was  eafiSy  vemovaMsy  even  tbe 
linea  niiieh  we  hadlefl  bebiad.  Davoust.wiih  asolemua&etAlJao 
of  pietyr^ud  declaring  himself  to  be  agood  catholic,  would  mot  per* 
mit  any  of  the  soldiers  to  enter  tbe  church.  His  object  was  to  se- 
cure  a  choice  of  the  precious  treasure  of  our  Virgin,  wliich  be  doubt- 
less felt  sure  of  findiAg;  but  we  had  previously  buried' it,  and  the 
secret  was  confided' to  myself  and  two  of  my  bretBren.  Accoidiiigly 
the  French  commander  returned  to  big  impatient  softf^r^,  who'soob 
heard  the  mortifying  mtelligence,  that  the  ridles  of  rfW  Ea^  of  ^le 
Meuni}  bad  beet)  removed,  and  thac  no  on&  kaow  vtitevti.  TH&ite'it 
BMmidg  tbb'OiatKta/im, beiah^ riiBtour poan— ar mm <ritewftig. 
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retired  about  one  o'clock :  aa  the^  descended,  we  dispatched  about 
thirty  of  them  trom  the  heights  which  we  occupied.  We  afterward* 
beard,  that  General  Duhesme  ordered  Davoust  to  be  piU  under  ar* 
test  for  attacking  our  moutttain  without  orders. 

"  This  measure  was  however  moat  likely  dictated  either  by  a  jea- 
lousy respecting  the  treasure  of  Montserrat,  or  was  a  stratagem  to 
effiice,  if  possible,  io  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Barcelona,  the 
indelible  disgrace  which  the  church  militant  had  thus  inflicted  upon 
the  French  army,  in  two  signal  victories  and  a  forced  retreat,  by 
giving  to  the  conduct  of  the  French,  on  this  occasion,  the  appear- 
soce  of  an  unauthorized  and  ilt-appointed  irruption  of  Bome  rapacioui 
officers  and  soldiers."  (Page  324— 6.) 

It  gives  us  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  to  tind,  that  the  Jiuita 
of  T;#ragona  contrived  before  the  surrender  of  the  place  to 
make  good  their  retreat  to  this  fortress ;  though  we  fear,  that 
both  the  intrepidity  of  Padre  de  Schitling,  and  the  defences  of  the 
tnouDtain,  are  about  to  undei^o  a  ruder  shock  than  any  to  which 
they  have  yet  been  exposed.  By  the  last  accounts  from  Spain, 
it  appears,  that  Suchet,  since  the  fall  of  Tarragona,  has  detached 
an  army  to  lay  regular  siege  to  the  place.  How  the  ruffian  will 
liot  in  the  yet  unrifled  spoils  that  have  been  collected  there ! ! 

We  shall  insert  but  two  more  anecdotes  in  illustration  of 
this  part  of  the  subject.  The  first  from  an  author  whose  re- 
apectabJIity  of  character,  and  -.vhose  peculiar  sources  of  inform- 
ation with  respect  to  die  Peninsula  entitle  him  to  every  de- 
gree of  credit;  the  other  from  a  private  communication.  In 
the  historical  part  of  tfie  first  volume  of  the  Edinbui^h  An- 
nual Regi-ster,  (p.  364,)  it  is  related,  that  after  an  obstinate  and 
■well  contested  battle,  near  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  in  which  the 
French  were  victorious,  they  revenged  themselves  with  their 
usual  ferocity  when  they  entered  that  town  some  hours  after- 

,  wards.  "  Having  first  satiated  themselves  with  massacre  and 
then  with  plunder,  they  committed  atrocities  upon  the  women 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  worst  ages  of  military  barbarity :  the 
nuns  were  violated  and  then  murdered.  Six  hundred  persons 
were  massacred  in  the  streets  and  houses.  A  Spanish  officer 
who  had  received  three  wounds  was  brought  before  one  of  the 
French  generals,  who  ordered  a  dragoon  to  cut  him  down ;  he 
"put  up  his  hands  to  save  himself;  qnd  they  were  nearly  severed 
with  a  sabre  stroke.  Upon  this  he  fell ;  but  as  the  dragoon 
was  going,  the  general  called  him  back  and  bade  him  shoot 
the  blackguard,  for  he  was  not  yet  dead.  The  officer  knelt 
to  receive  his  death.     Ilie  hall  passed  between  his  arm  and 

_  his  body,  and  he  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  fall;  and  crawl- 
ing away  in  the  night  was  brought  to  the  Galicjau  anny  to  tell 
bis  tale.    When  the  French  soldiers  bad  pillaged  every  thinj[ 
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tiiey  coiild  find,  thsy  cai'iied  off  infants,  sod  made  their  puentt 
redeem  then /' 

In  so  far  aa  the  reports  from  die  French  officers  who  returned 
to  France^  concerning  the  adventures  «>hich  happened  to  their 
companivna  in  Spain,  may  be  depended  upon,  the  following  cir- 
cumstance is  worthy  of  credit.  After  the  barbarous  massacre  of 
the  2d  and  3d  May,  1808,  at  Madrid,  under  the  orders  of  Mar- 
shal MurSt,  some  French  officers,  quartered  at  a  coffee-house, 
observing  the  mistress  of  it  in  great  dejection,  and  comporting 
hersetf  with  extraordinary  symptoms  of  grief  and  misery,  alfected 
to  console  her  with  their  ordinary  flippancy  and  cruelty,  indulg- 
ing in  jokes  at  her  expence,  and  pressmg  her  and  her  daughter  to 
drink  with  them.  After  some  feigned  excuses  she  at  length  con- 
sented, and  seat  her  daughter  for  a  bottle,  some  of  the  contents  of 
which  she  offered  to  die  officers :  they  desired  her  and  her 
daughter  to  pledge  them  first,  which  they  did ;  five  officers  then 
drank — but  the  liquor  was  no  sooner  well  swallowed,  than  the 
mother  with  u  passionate  and  horrible  evultation  exclaimed— 
^'  At  length  we  are  revenged — you  murdered  my  husband  and 
my  son ;  you  have  worse  dian  murdered  my  daughter  i  but  you 
have  not  an  hour  to  hve ;  the  liquor  which  we  have  all  swallowed 
eontains  a  deadly  poison."  Her  words  were  too  true ;  within 
the  allotted  time  they  were  all  stretched  lifeless  on -the  floor. 

O  triumph  for  the  fiends  of  lust  and  wrath 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot. 
"What  wanton  horrors  mark'd  their  wrackful  path! 

The  peasant  butcher'd  in  his  ruin'd  cot. 

The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot. 
Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flame. 

Woman  to  infamy : — No  crime  fo:^ot. 
By  which  inventive  dfcmona  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  God's  great  name." 

(Vision  of  Don  Roderic,  p.  6i.) 

We  have  now  endeavoured  very  inadequately,  we  fear,  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  detailed  account  of  tl;e  elements  of  hope 
and  fear  with  respect  to  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  which  arc 
to  be  extracted  from  tlie  materials  that  have  hiiherto  fallen  un- 
der our  observation.  We  know  not  what  effects  a  mature  con- 
sideration of  them  may  have  upon  the  mind  of  a  British  reader: 
but  this  we  know,  that  the  other  party  in  the  contest,  the  people 
of  France,  detesUng  the  war  hi  Spain  for  its  atrocious  nature, 
oppressed  by  its  already  fatal  results,  and  fearing  the  ruinous 
prospects  which  its  continuance  presents,  express  as  loudly  as 
they  dare  a  more  general  indignation  againit  it  than  is  even  to  be 
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h8)U^  in  this  country:  th«  fiict  U  sii^wlw,  mhI  urtaii^jr  tn» : 
and  the  reason  perhaps  may  be,  that  there  are  no  avowed  partiu 
under  a  despotic  govemmeiit  ruled  .by  a  vigilBBt  and  active  ty- 
r«nt:  all  pobtio^  questiqiu  are  therefore  argued  (whanrgued 
at  all),  more  abgtnLctedly  from  privsta  motivei  and  feelinga,  from 
the  biaa  of  iqteregt  or  the  lure  of  coonectioo,  than  id  a  free  coun^ 
try  like  £t^land.  No  aipirant  to  office  in  France  espects  to 
supplant  his  rival  by  a  regular  Bystem  of  vituperation,  in  order 
to  plume  himself  upon  iuperior  aagacitj,  when  one  out  of  twenty 
9f  nis  numerous  predictions  of  fa£ire  u  by  cbance  fulfilled. 

However  justly  4<«  French  may  geaierslly  be  reproached  widi 
aystematic  seltiKhitess  and  absence  of  mora)  feeling,  dra  atoocity 
of  their  ruler's  conduct  towards  Spain  seemit  to  hsv«  awakened 
their  latent  sympathies. — E>en  at  its  conmeDcammt,  whila 
crowned  with  sticcesa,  it  was  equally  unpopular. 

Ilie  persons  who  from  their  official  utuation  aurrouBded  his 
throne  had  thf'  boldness  to  Join  Uieir  voices  to  die  public  oph' 
nion ;  and  even  Berthier,  the  gerttit  and  timid  Berthier,  remua* 
strated  with  his  master  ^nd  "  companion  in  arms,"  on  the  atrocity 
of  his  infernal  project.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  found  but 
one  solitary  individual  to  encourage  huu,  and  ^t  individual 
was  a  minister  of  peace,  the  Archbishop  of  Maluut,  a  nune 
which  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  oajenibourgs  st  Paris,  from  its 
similarity  to  the  character  of  its  owner's  dispositiou. 

Fouch6  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  arrest  those  who  de- 
clared their  sentiments.  He  is  well  known  to  have  remonstrated, 
which  was  never  forgiven.  Bonaparte  held  in  his  hand  lists  of 
the  denounced  from  his  own  private  police— Fouch^  replied, 
"  Sire  je  tiens  les  coupables;-^vous  n'avez  quil  ordoaner  que  les 
barrieres  soient.ferm^es,  car  tout  Parts  en  parle  de  meme,"  An- 
other imequivocal  symptom,  which  spread  a  general  conviction 
of  failure  throughout  Fruice,  was  the  return  of  the  crowd  of  .  - 
"  Intn^ts"  and  "  Employes  civils;"  a  race  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  triumphs  of  the  French  arms  aitd  arts  (see 
Dupp^  on  the  capture  of  Rome)  has  always  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  their  troops,  to  seize  upon  the  spoils  of  conquered  and 
defenceless  nations.  These  harpies  poured  back  into  France, 
.bringing  ttemendeus  accounts  of  the  savage  rtature  of  the  Spani- 
«nls,  of  the  assasainations  of  Frenchmen,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
transport  or  of  provision  in  a  hostile,  desert,  and  mountainous 
tUHintry.  After  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  and  re-embarkation  at 
Coruuna,  Bonaparte's  council  advised  him  toadd  the  Spanish  pro- 
lioees  north  of  the  Ebro  to  the  territory  of  the  empire,  to  mawy 
die  Pnnceof  AsturiastoLueien'3daughter,tosendback  theroyid 
family,  and  to  wtdidraw.ihe  Ffeneh  b^ops  **  pour  les  empreyer 
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i  exceater  aw  vwfees  prfQcts  contre  Itia  Turcs  auasi  theB<|u« 

coDtre  les  ennemis  etemels  (lu  co&tineut."  But  the  wary  tyraot 
well  knew  that  be  could  not  afford  Uius  to  confeu  himeelf 
foUtd  at  fail  own  w«apoiiB.  He  waf  well  vware  that  tba 
"  prestue  de  Bonaparte  et  de  sa  fortufie"  was  au  illusion  aece»^ 
Buy  to  Toa  very  existence ;  tbHt  to  coofess  his  judgement  fallible, 
his  calculatioBS  ultimately  erroueous,  was  to  suffer  to  ba 
drawn  from  under  his  throne  one  of  the  {M-incipal  props  by 
which  its  treacherous  elevation  is  bolstered  up.  As  a  man  high 
.  in  authority  in  France,  and  who  often  approached  Bonaparte's 
person,  one  day  said  to  a  friend  of  ours,  "  Bonaparte  ne  revi«ndra 
^unais  de  cette  horrible  affaire  d'Espagne.  D'abord  il  se  croft 
mfaillible,  ou  ce  qui  revient  k  la  ni^me  chos^  pour  nous,  il  v«ut 
qne  nous  le  croyons.  M^tenant  il  est  tellement  enfoitc4  d«na 
le  crime,  qn'i)  ne  peut  plaa  ea  sortir  en  reculant.  Arrive  qui 
pourra,  il  faut  qu'il  marche  en  avant  soutenant  le  crime  par  le 
erinie."  In  truth  it  does  appear  to  us  that  he  never  can  pro- 
paw  terms  of  peace  to  Spain,  except  as  ao  absolute  conqueror, 
nor  while  a  British  army  remains  in  the  Peninsula;  and  it  »^ 
pears  equally  clear,  diat  losing  in  moral  force,  as  he  has  done 
since  the  war  bf^n,  and  gainmg  as  he  would  by  a  triunai^iant 
coasummation  of  it,  he  must  go  ou  losing  in  moral  force  in  pro- 
porti(»i  as  the  war  continues,  and  that  his  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  nations  must  be  altogether  extinct,  if  the  resist- 
ance of  Hie  Peninsula  should  be  ulUmateiy  effectual.  Upon 
theae  data  we  would  calculate ;  upon  them  would  we  build  a 
decided  ctmviclion  that  every  month  during  which  the  coot«st 
is  proIcHiged  will  doubly  repay  the  cost,  inasmuch  as  it  plucks 
a  feather  out  0f  the  wings  of  the  destroyer,  whidi  his  exhausted 
energies  cannot  rapidly  replace;  that  a  succession  of  avulsion* 
will  at  length  strip  the  pmi<mS)  and,  to  use  a  phrase  which  we 
have  on  another  occasion  ventured  to  condemn,  "  he  will  fall  to 
rise  no  more,  dull  and  breathless  ou  his  native  dunghill." 

I'hough,  if  we  can  credit  our  senses,  he  has  still  some  ad- 
mirera  in  this  country,  terror  and  self-interest  have  long  enabled 
the  French  to  appreciate  his  real  character.  Hia  very  existence 
arises- from  selfish  calculation  on  the  part  of  the  people  wh^m 
he  oppr^ees;  and  every  year  of  the  Spanidi  war  renders  that 
calculation  less  favourable  to  him.  Last  year  llie  conscriptioa 
swept  away  but  the  sixth  of  riie  population  capable  of  bearing 
arms;  this  year  may,  perhaps,  conaune  a  fourth  pf  1^  re- 
mainder; and  die  regular  dole  of  gl(»y  by  which  die  national 
vanity  waa  fed  has  been  lately  of  neceesity  wilUie|d.  The  re- 
sult of  this  combination  of  causes  becomes  every  day  leu  du- 
bifms,  and  w«  bebeva  dMtt  a  btii  paM«l  dirqi^  tlu  tyroofs 
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bat  in  the  BoU  de  Boulo^«  last  autunui,  sod  that  the  assouui 
was  not  discovered  for  forty  hours. 

Hie  facts  and  reflections  detailed  in  this  article  seem  calcu- 
lated strongly  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  conviction  that 
those  persons  are  either  very  incorrect,  or  very  inuncere  reason- 
ers,  who  hold  it  to  be  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  hopeless  na- 
ture of  the  contest,  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the 
French  being  actually  driven  out  of  die  Peninsula  by  a  supe- 
rior military  force  regularly  opposed  to  them:  and  that,  if  they 
can  by  any  means  keep  a  footing  there,  the  native  patriots  will 
never  hold  out  against  the  changes  which  "  the  arts  ami  the/orce 
of  the  conqueror"  may  effect  among  the  inhabitants  who  are 
within  the  verge  of  his  power.  Now  it  really  appears  to  us 
that  the  "  arts  and  the  force"  are  in  the  present  instance  con- 
vertible terms,  and  even  the  authority  which  promulgates  the  _ 
opinion  slioU  never  bring  us  to  believe  that  the  arts  of  j'apine, 
plunder,  murder,  and  violation,  are  those  agamst  which  the  an- 
tipathies of  a  vindictive  nation  will  not  hold  out  for  any  assign- 
able length  of  time. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
■t  first  sight  appear,  that  the  retd  emancipation  of  Spain  from 
foreign  influence  and  internal  degeneracy  is  much  nearer  under 
its  present  ditBculties,  than  if  the  French  in  two  or  three  cam- 
pai^g  had  been  rapidly  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  A  nation 
sullering  under  the  consequences  of  a  long  course  of  debase- 
ment requires  a  long  course  of  lustration  to  purify'the  mass 
from  its  obstinate  and  innate  corruption.  Let  him  who  has 
carefully  attended  to  the  impartial  statement  just  given  of  ijie 
higher  orders  in  Spain  stand  up  and  declare  what  increase  of 
hope  there  would  be  for  the  liberation  of  the  country,  or  for 
its  ultimate  protection  from  foreign  intluence  by  internal  virtue 
and  energy,  were  the  British  army  to  drive  the  French  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  next  three  months :  the  only  consequence 
would  be,  that  much  of  the  power  of  the  state  would  be  neces- 
sarily thrown  into  hands  which  have  sufficiently  shewn  their  in- 
capacity to  wield  it  to  any  good  purpose,  and  which  have  long 
since  evinced  that  Uiey  are  the  instruments  of  minds  actuated 
by  selfish  principles,  or  stupefied  by  listless  ignorance.  The 
French  would  probably  regaiit  by  intrigue  diat  power  of  which 
British  valour  had  deprived  them ;  or,  at  the  best,  the  Spanish 
nation  would  remain  almost  as  complete  a  cypher  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe,— certainly  as  inefficient  an  ingredient  in  the 
system  of  opposition  to  France,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last 
ewvtury. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  dcckuing^ur  wdeot 
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^ish  that  the  contest  may  endure  un^  the  Spamsh  patriots  hava 
been  tried  to  die  uttermost;  unUl  they  have  been  seven  times 
passed  through  the  furnace,  and  assayed  even  to  the  simplest 
elements  of  their  individual  composition.  We  would  wish  the 
people  to  know  the  full  value  and  the  real  character  of  every 
military  and  political  agent,  and  that  they  should  have  no  poli- 
tical power  to  confer  upon  any  one,  till  a  sufficient  number  of 
sterling  candidates  for  it  has  been  approved.  I1ie  Spaniards 
have  already  tauEhl  the  tyrant  a  lesson,  of  M'hich  his  reading  at 
the  Ecole  Militmre  should  not  have  left  him  ignorant,  "  stultum 
est  eos  invadere  quos  nequeant  in  officio  retinere."  A  feU'  yean 
more  of  the  same  descripUon  of  warfare  wilt  impress  the 
soundness  of  this  philosophy  still  more  strongly  upon  him,  not 
only  by  improving  the  real  character  of  the  present  actors,  but 
by  inevitably  calling  into  action  several  persons,  whose  talents, 
but  for  die  revolutionary  state  of  their  country,  would  have  died 
in  obscurity.  When  by  their  united  talents  and  exertions  army 
after  army  of  the  intruders  shall  have  melted  away  before  their 
face;  when  they  shall  gradually  have  evacuated  the  several  belts 
of  country,  and  have  retired  northward  over  the  djfierent  chains 
of  mountains,  until  the  accumulated  mass  of  their  opposers 
shall  at  length  have  hurled  them  down  the  northern  precipice* 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  then  may  the  Spaniards  call  together  iuto 
the  Cortes  the  united  talents  and  patriotism  of  those  who  have 
been  the  instruments  of  their  liberation.  An  assembly  so  con- 
stituted, and  deliberating  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
compelled  by  every  motive  which  can  actuate  the  human  soul 
to  be  faithful  to  their  countiy^,  and  to  erect  the  pillars  of  ite 
prosperity  on  the  broad  basis  of  national  independence  and 
mdividual  liberty.  They  could  scarcely  fail  to  draw  forth 
once  more  those  resources  of  territory  and  character  which  for- 
merly lifted  Spain  to  the  first  seat  of  honour  and  power  among 
die  nations  of  the  continent.  They  would  swear  eternal  enmity 
to  the  French  name  and  nation,  and  in  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  their  glorious  companion  in  arms  and  in  tame,  would 
form  a  political  union,  extending  its  beneficial  influence  not 
only  over  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  but  whose  moral 
force  would  be  altogether  irresistible  in  rekindlii^  the  smothered 
energies  of  Europe.  Whether  fiiture  events  shall  verify  or  blast 
these  sanguine  predictions,  it  is  a  glorious  prospect  to  a  con- 
templative mind  thus  to  anticipate  the  good  which  maif  ulti- 
mately arise  out  of  those  dreadful  present  evils,  the  French  re- 
volution, and  the  tyranny  resulting  from  it.  Whenthat  volcano 
first  exploded,  the  whole  of  continental  Europe  (to  extend  the 
Obnfcrratiota  no  further)  Uy  wtJlowii^  in  the  vice  xod  apathy, 
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io  that  state  of  inversioti  of  all  the  monl  aad  political  dutie)^ 
«hidi  is  conseijuent  upon  a  long  comae  of  moderate  piosp^ 
rity  under  selfish  aitd  ignorant  rulers.  The  moral  faculties  of 
man  were  bnitified,  as  it  were,  and  the  ver;  standard  of 
individuAl  excellence,  or  even  of  simple  duty,  was  lowered  to  a 
d^ree  to  which  it  had  never  been  reduced,  since  the  revival 
of  Christiaaity.  Knowledge  of  the  world  was  nodiing  moie 
Uian  an  acquaintance  with  the  intrigues  of  coarts,  and  the  art 
of  thriving  h^  the  vices  and  follies  of  others;  and  self,  in  its 
lowest  acceptation,  even  considered  as  nothing  but  the  centre  oS 
the  sensual  enjoyments,  was  the  primary  motive  to  exertion. 
miis  >ysten  of  course  vanished  like  a  momti^  mist  before  tb^ 
energetic  vices  of  the  French.  But,  though  the  muister  waa 
destroyed,  another  still  more  intolerable  has  taken  its  place; 
a  monster  however  so  powerful  that  it  is  only  by  straiuiug  the 
haman  faculties  beyiMMl  their  usual  pitch  of  exertion — it  is  only 
by  self-devotion,  2eal,  eiiaited  courage,  and  ptxseverance  in  ajl 
we  disintnested  and  inanly  vvtuet,  that  any  hope  of  liheratiou 
c»  aiise.  Yet  the  yoke  is  so  heavy  that  the  oppressed  must 
a^ih  for  libttaticHi,  and  we  doabt  not  will  in  tbe  course  oi  time 
discover,  and  be  prepared  to  pay,  tbe  tax  necessary  to  obtain  it> 
The  most  free  and  enlightened  natioa  of  Europe  has  at  length 
disoevered  it,  and  seems  disposed  (with  (he  exception  of  a  ver; 
few  degenerate  souk)  to  i^scfaarge  it  to  &e  uttermost  far&inf. 
Let  hat  the  other  nations  be  roused  by  the  example,  and  tb« 
human  mind,  WightoMd  and  restoied  by  the  general  exaltatios 
«f  principle  that  must  enwe,  and  refined  by  the  various  know- 
ledge witiiin  its  reach,  will  give  to  Europe  days  whiclc  it  has 
never  se^i,  and  more  than  repay  it  fw  tha  state  of  cruel  and 
perilous  trial,  through  wluch  il  will  have  been  urged  onward  to 
tbe  glorious  result. 

Sttd>  appear  to  be  the  {H-obal^  and  nK>3t  desirable  results  of  . 
■  protracted  conttniiation  of  the  present  struggle,  ctowoed  at 
length  with  the  success  which  (if  it  be  well  suid  booestly  coo- 
ducted)  it  nay  certainly  be  said  to  merit.  It  remains  only  that 
WQ  inqiure  whedwF  the  means  employed  are  suf&cieot  to  attain 
&«  end  proposed,  and  by  what  expedients  &ose  means  may  be 
burned  ta  the  best  account.  We  cannot  help  decidedly  thinking 
that  tbe  means  in  our  possession  are  aorply  si^cient;  and  that 
we  have  only  to  ke^  up  Lord  WeUii^ton'a  umy  to  that  strength 
wUch  will  occasionally  force  the  French  to  coaceidrate  Ukv 
princ^tal  focce,  in  order  to  itetf  it  u  check;  and  without  a 
jbattlt  fcaany  purpose  but  defendiBg  our  po^tioas^,  without  any 
(4her  exertion  on  our  part,  save  that  (^  keeping;  the  army  en- 
,tin^  and  nifficientlj  numeroiw,  tbe.  olgpcti  wilL  poav  hit  ultiia^ly 
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sttniAd:  and  sooner  or  later,  in  proportJon  to  the  quality  of, 
tlw  sitterials  of  which  the  Spanish  gov^nment  may  at  the  se- 
veral periods  be  c(»]{>osed.  We  wUl  briefly  state  our  reason) 
for  this  opinion. 

Utose  who  bare  nwans  and  dilvence  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject will  sooB  be  -convinced  that  we  great  difficulty  under  whJdl 
Boni^rte  laboutv,  is  that  of  procuring  provisions  for  his  ar- 
inies  m  the  Peninsula.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  he  might  htfm- 
iatt  the  tenitory  with  men  from  Italy,  Fr^ce,  and  Germany  j 
unwilling  inBtrumeuts,  it  is  true,  but  scarcely  the  less  efficient 
for  die  purposes  of  bis  gmersle. 

N*w  this  want  of  provisions  necessarily  confines  the  number 
of  his  troops  in  Spain  to  a  specific  amount,  beyond  ^hich  he 
can  by  no  means  carry  th«n ;  and  we  have  ample  evi^ice  that 
this  amonnt  is  by  no  means  great  enough  to  enable  them  to  re- 
press the  efforts  of  the  Guerillas ;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  to 
make  be«d  against  a  lai^e  comlnned  army  pressing  upon  tfas 
frontiers.  The  late  concentration  of  the  French  force  new 
Badajos  (where,  by  the  way,  they  must  necessarily  be  exposad 
to  the  uitumnal  miasmata  of  a  mar^y  country),  has  opened  all 
the  remoter  plains  and  vallies  of  the  country  to  the  incursiooi  • 
^  die  Guerillas. 

hoB^  in  the  Asturias  and  GaUicia,  Mina  in  the  nortl^'of 
Caattle,  £mpanado  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Madrid,  Sg^to^ 
elides  near  Leon,  Don  Julian  Sanchez  near  Salamanca,  and 
ether  partisans  in  various  provinces,  have  bestowed  a  twofo^ 
benefit  on  the  cause.  They  have  added  confidence  and  niun- 
bers  to  their  troops,  and  have  considerably  diminished  the  fu- 
ture means  of  subsistii^  the  French  armies,  when  they  return 
to  thtir  respective  stations.  But  it  is  not  diJBcnlt  to  foresee  the 
ultiRiate  consequences  of  sudi  a  system,  gradual  as  its  prepress 
«ay  be.  Upon  every  concentration  of  the  French  forces,  ^ 
which  the  mcressing  confidence  and  numbers  of  the  allied  army 
vnder  Lord  Wellingttm  render  necessary,  will  be  accumulated 
upotn  the  intruders  die  difficulties  of  their  situation,  when  wadt 
of  provisions,  and  the  interception  of  their  convoys,  oUigei 
tttew  to  separate ;  and  every  year  a  smaller  number  will  be  able 
to  procure  subsistence. 

With  respect  to-  the  transport  of  subsistence  from  France, 
we  find  that  even  the  coaches,  and  wives,  and  childr^i,  o| 
tbeir  geaeinb  cannot  traverse  the  country  in  safety,  though  at> 
tended  by  an  escort  of  SOOO  men.  Moreover,  we  have  be^ 
credibly  informed,  Uiat  at  en  early  period  of  the  contest,  of  the., 
ODOtrots  of  6pOO  wi^ons  loaded  with  provisions  from  the  soitfh 
«f  f  raoce  to  Spain  Caa  effort  which  must  have  aeorly  eshaiiited. 
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the  former),  the  greater  part  was  consumed  by  rtie  ho««er, 
mules,  and  drivers,  before  the;  arrived  at  Burgos.  8udi  were 
the  difficulties  and  delays  which  (Guerillaa  apart)  they  had  t9 
contend  with. 

Their  means,  in  short,  will  decrease,  while  those  of  the  al- 
lies increase ;  not  so  vapidly,  however,  but  that  the  contest  will 
yet  continue  for  some  time,  upon  terms  equal  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  natural  lethargy  of  the  Spaniards  from  becoming  pre- 
dominant, and  to  call  forth  every  spark,  yet  latent,  of  abilitj 
and  patriotism. 

It  is  certainly  of  the  last  importance  that  a  government 
•hould  nde  in  Spain,  capable  of  collecting  the  scattered  ele- 
ments as  they  arUe  into  a  solid  mass  of  resistance;  who,  when 
they  have  once  more  got  possession  of  the  barrier  of  the  Sierra 
-Morena,  or  of  any  other  important  post,  should  not  readmit 
the  intruders  as  the  Centra!  Junta  did.  Neither  is  it  leas  ne- 
cessary that  their  troops  should  be  commanded  by  leaders  of 
approved  valour  and  honesty.  To  judge  from  late  effects,  we 
.  are  happy  to  perceive  something  liLe  an  improved  system  and 
disposition  in  these  respects.  Tlie  battle  of  Albuera,  and  the 
preceding  correspondence  between  Lord  Wellington,  Blake, 
and  Castanos,  respecting  the  chief  command  of  ^e  allied  forcex, 
have  afforded  us  a  more  comfortable  prospect  than  has  yet 
opened  upon  the  cause.  And  we  cannot  help  recommending 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington;  on  this  occasion,  to  our  diplo- 
matic aeeiUs  in  general.  One  of  the  true  English  breed,  in- 
structed to  procure  the  chief  command  for  the  British  general, 
without  reflecting  upon  the  nature  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  would  forthwith  have  begun  with  stipulating,  com- 
plaining, grumbling,  and  being  sulky;  enlightened  modes  of 
intercourse,  which,  with  a  haughty  Spaniard,  would  c^tainly 
provoke  a  return  in  kind ;  and,  with  a  supple  Frenchman,  would 
as  certainly  meet  with  indulgence  and  dupery.  But  Lord  Wel- 
lington, with  admirable  foresight  of  the  consequence,  attacked 
the  generous  Spaniards  with  the  liberal  frankness  of  a  soldier  ; 
and  aldiough  v  e  confess  that,  at  first  sight,  we  thought  bis  civi- 
lity a  little  overstrained,  the  event  has  now  humbled  us  to  a  due 
sense  of  his  superior  judgment. 

The  name  of  this  distinguished  man  can  never  cross  our  path, 
without  biinging  with  it  recollections  too  fruitful  to  be  confined 
within  our  breasts.  'Diough  his  enemies,  at  home,  are  by  )m 
capacity  confounded  in  their  calculations,  thunderstruck  at  his 
success,  and  silent  in  his  praise,  we  cannot  help  recording  the 
following  tribute  from  one  of  his  enemies  abroad.^A  French 
soldier,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Talavera,  and  returned  wilh 
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crutcbfes  to  France,  said  to  an  English  prisoner,  "  Votre  Sir 

Arthur  est  un A *.     11  est  digne  d'etre  General 

Francois."  In  our  opinion,  he  is  worth;  of  much  highef 
praise — II  est  digne  d'etre  General  Angloin — He  is  worthy  of 
being  the  inatrument  to  convince  our  I'rieods  and  our  enemies, 
that  if  the  English  army  has  for  some. years,  and  with  afew  except- 
edcasesgmadebutasorry  tiguiein  Europe,  it  was  not  on  account 
of  the  raw  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  or  of  the  or- 
ganization which  was  given  to  it  at  home  while  preparing  for  fo- 
reign service.  He  is  worthy,  in  short,  of  making  the  best  use  of 
the  best  troops  in  the  world.  For  these  talents  and  services  we 
cannot  as  Englishmen  forbear  loving  him.  And  we  love  him 
more  especially  for  the  complete  contempt  in  which  he  deservedly 
holds  the  manoeuvres  of  the  be-princed  and  be-marsbalied  ge- 
ueraU  opposed  to  him.  Contempt  not  founded  on  a  boyish  want 
of  due  appreciation  of  their  talents  and  character,  which  would 
be  the  certain  herald  of  defeat ;  but  on  acute  observation  of  the 
whole  of  their  system  of  warfare  and  means  of  offence,  and  on 
a  well-reasoned  confidence  in  his  own  troops  and  resources,  and 
on  the  superiority  which  experience  has  proved  them  to  possess. 
Would  that  the  brave  and  excellent  Sir  John  Moore  had  had  a 
mind  cast  in  the  some  mould !  We  trust,  that  onr  readers  will 
pardon  this  digression,  if  digression  it  can  be  called  to  dwell 
upon  so  capital  an  ingredient  in  the  composiuon  which  we  are 
endeavouring  to  analyze. 

llius  then  we  think,  that  we  have  detailed  sufficient  ^round> 
to  afford  to  a  reasonable  and  unbiassed  mind  a  fair  prospect  of 
success  in  the  contest ;  of  success  gradual  enough  to  be  etfectual, 
and  complete  enough  to  re-act  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  to  use  a  phrase  too  trite  to  bee  nunciated  in  qrdi- 
nary  language,  and  for  the  employment  of  which  we  are  glad  to 
shelter  ourselves  even  under  the  depreciated  c%irTejicy  of  Aristotle, 
"  Omnia  qux  veniunt  in  consul tationem  talia  sunt,  qualia  pas-' 
sint  alitor  accidere."  While  tlierefore  we  think  ourselves  en- 
titled to  hope,  with  confidence,  we  do  certainly  rejoice  with 
trembling ;  but  we  confess,  that  when  doubts  involuntarily  arise, 
oue  glance  of  the  mind's  eye  towards  the  consideration  of  an 
over-ruling  Providence  completely  quiets  our  apprehensions. 
Heavy  as  the  load  of  national  guilt  is,  which  Spain  has  to  ex- 
piate by  the  dire  inflictions  of  Providence,  we  cannot  bring  our 
minds  into  subjection  to  the  idea,  that  the  Almighty  will  crown 
with  ultimate  success  a  cause,  the  atrocity,  of  which  human 

•  We  »te  proud  to  ihlnk,  Ibat  even  th 
■nsh  m  undentiinil  the  phrase  which  w 
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luiguaee  is  uveqnal  to  charMterize :  whidt  tron  #ie  'fint 
cowardl?  and  convicted  lying  and  diabolical  ojjpressions  and  kid- 
nappings at  Bayonne>  thrtmgh  the  regular  seriea  of  complicated 
iDfamy,  down  to  Count  Suchet's  treatmeDt  of  Tam^oaa,  has  ex- 
hibited a  bare-faced  dereliction  even  »f  taij  pi«teiic«  M  justice, 
«T  of  any  other  appeal  except  t«  vile  firaud  and  iniprinciplcd 
force,  such  ai  Kvor  befora  disgraeed  the  tnenl  twpitiMk  of 
Bankind. 


Art.  JV^The  State  of  the  Established  Church  ,■  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  &;c.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged;  with  an  Appendix  of  Official  Documents.  8vol 
pp.  151.     Stockdale.     I8I0. 

W  E  have  now  before  us  some  letters  to  Mr.  Perceval  on  the 
state  of  ^e  established  church ;  and  we  have  also  read  a  certain 
pretty,  soothing,  and  well-written  hillaby,  in  answer  to  these 
tetters.  Now,  dioUgh  it  may  be  reckoned  cruel  to  awaken 
raoder  t^rch  IVom  the  sweet  slumbers  which  we  conclude  she 
must  be  enjoying  io  consequence  of  the  said  lullaby,  yet  our  real ' 
regard  and  affection  for  her  induce  us  to  endeavour  to  disturb 
(hat  peacrfu}  repose,  which  we  fear  might  in  the  eud  prove 
fatal  to  her.  Nor  can  we  by  any  means  admit  (he  validity  of  Ae 
argument  founded  on  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  when  it  is  adduced  to  excuse  a  wilful  perseverance  in  neg- 
lects or  abuses,  plainly  pointedout  andas  plainly  within  the  power 
of  the  offender  to  remedy.  As  our  author  observes  in  bis  blunt 
and  magisterial  way — 

"It  is  in  .vain  to  tdJ  me,  that  the  cle^y  are  bnt  men ;  tkat  ^hej 
are  subject  to  all  the  weakness  incident  to  our  nature.  I  am  wilUng 
to  giant  all,  and  much  more  tlian  can  be  justly  claimed  on  the  score 
inhuman  infirmity  ;  but  as  there  is  no  situatioD  in  life  in  which  such 
errors  and  infirmities  (if  you  call  them  such)  would  be  admitted,  bo 
there  is  none  in  which  they  deserve  io  little  respect.  Sleep  is  natural 
and  neceuary  to  the  human  fVame ;  yet  if  the  vidette  be  found  sleep- 
hig  on  his  p<nt,  mSitary  execution  is  instantly  awarded.  If  your  at* 
tOFsey  neglects  your  suit,  the  court  will  saddle  him  wifli  the  costs, 
and  perhaps  prevent  his  repeating  the  ofEence.  Skill  is  implied-  in 
the  physician  ;  and  for  his  igoorance  he  will  be  punished.  In  riMrti 
in  no  state  of  life  is  this  ^ea  of  indolence  and  inactivity 
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IfHCh.leu  therefore  ought  it  to  avail  in  that  nhich  is  insdtuted  to 
conduct  mankind  to  that  eternity,  in  comparison  of  which  all  the 
wealth,  and  other  enjoyments  of  this  \i£e,  are  but  as  an  atom  to  the 
whole  globe  itself."     P.  66. 

'  There  are  so  many  just  observations  in  the  pnniphlet  before  U?, 
and  it  ntk>jiis  so  many  useful  hints  for  the  advantage  of  our  ex- 
cellent establisbmeat,  that  we  cannot  but  think  that  all  well- 
wishers  to  the  church,  and  more  particularly  all  her  professional 
members,  would  do  well  to  peruse  it  with  a  candid  spirit,  and 
^>  overlook  occasional  warmth,  a  too  great  strength  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  good  deal  of  unqualified  assertion,  in  favour  of  the 
honest  zeal  by  which  the  whole  seems  to  be  dictated ;  in  short, 
we  would  recommend  it  to  them  to  pocket  the  alfront,  and 
profit  by  the  advice. 

'■  We  ceriaiiJy  wish,  that  the  well  meaning  author  had  beert 
more  temperate  in  his  censures  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
particularly  in  those  respects  in  which  they  are  in  general 
Undeserving  of  blame  ;  though  we  fear  he  has  in  many  instances 
but  too  much  ground  for  his  accusation  of  them,  .with  respect 
to  their  lukewarmness,  iudifierence.  and  want  of  that  unction, 
which  alone  can  give  efficacy  to  the  powers  entrusted  to  them. 
He,  however,  goes  so  much  too  l^r  as  to  state,  that  a  large- 
proportion  of  the  clergy  "  betray  a  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
which,  while  it  is  most  shameful  in  them,  would  not  be  borne 
HI  any  other  state  of  life;"  and  he  adds,  "  Do  not  our  courts 
of  justice  teem  with  their  offences  ?  Is  there  a  subject  of 
public  corruption  and  profligacy,  the  develo|}ement  of  which 
does  not  discover  its  reverend  associates  P  and  do  not  men 
of  this  description  daily  walk  about  our  streets  unsilenced  and 
unchastised  ?"  Here  we  think  there  is  an  unpardonable  degree 
of  exaggeration ;  the  few  instances  which  have  occurred,  to  give 
a  colour  for  these  remarks,  by  no  means  constitute  the  pre- 
vailing evil  among  the  clergy;  and  our  author  has  availed  him- 
self beyond  reasonable  bounds  of  the  licence  which  in  the 
following  passage  he  has  thought  proper  to  grant  to  his  own' 
pen.  "  It  is  now  too  late  for  a  public  writer  to  attempt  to  df's- 
Crimi/tate;  and  if  the  good  should  in  some  degree  suffer  with 
the  depraved,  they  have  those  only  to  blame,  who,  placed  in  high 
and  lucrative  situations,  for  tlie  purposes  of  prevention,  have 
failed  to  prevent  the  conduct  we  are  now  called  upon  to  point  out." 
But  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  clergy  are  lamenlably 
deficient  in  the  chief  requisites  for  euforciug  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  edification  and  salvation  of  souls,  is  we  fear  but 
too  evident ;  and  this  deficiency  it  is,  which  is  gradually  under- 
foining  our  national  church,  and  upon  which  her  enemies  chiefly, 
.  '*  VOL.\t.  N6.Ili.      -'        '  H         " 
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build  their  hopes  of  riang  through  auperior  zeal  npoB  hcff 
ruAis. 

Theaudiorofthispamphlet  remarks,  that  as  long  as  pMronBgi* 
is  in  private  hands,  it  must  be  liable  to  an  improper  distribution ; 
and  therefore  he  suggests  the  expediency  of  greater  precautions 
than  are  at  present  used,  to  prevent  the  ordination  of  personsy  ill 
qualified  for  the  ministry. 

"  Without  intrenching  upon  what  are  ihe  present  requisites  at  tRs 
universities,  a  knowledge  and  rigid  practice  of  tbe  oiities  of  reli- 
gion should  be  indispensable.  All  babhual  vice  atid  dissoluteness 
of  manners  should  not  only  be  chcdred  and  diacoimtenanced,  but 
diould,  afler  a  certain  limit,  be  made  a  positive  ^itacle  to  a  youn^ 
nan's  ordination:  which  would  of  course  inelude  much  greater 
Giuitian  about  testimonials  than  is  at  present  exercised.  A  pro- 
^ratlon  and  examination  for  orders  should  form  part  of  the  system 
of  education  at  college,  and  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  bishopB, 
and  by  them  to  the  hurried  and  contracted  attention  of  their  chap- 
lains. A  proficiency  on  this  head  should  be  as  indispensable  as 
other  attainments  are  towards  a  fellowship ;  and  this  proficiency 
should  include  constant  and  devout  attendance  on  divine  worship, 
sad  such  a  performance  of  the  church  service  as  is  essential  to  its 
Sue  effect  upon  their  future  hearers.  To  attain  these  objects,  it 
would  be  re^isite  (as  it  is  on  ^1  acoeuols  highly  desirable)  that 
young  men  mtended  for  the  church  should  declare  such  intention 
on  their  admission  to  the  university. 

"  Dismissed  from  college,  greater  care  than  is  at  present  usad 
■hould  be  taken  by  those  whose  province  it  is  to  confer  upon  cai^ 
jdidates  for  orders  the  highest  and  most  important  office,  if  duly 
considered,  to  which  a  human  being  can  aspire.  Independent  of 
the  attainments  already  alluded  to;  great  circumspection  should  be 
exercised,  and  every  inquiry  made  as  to  the  candidates'  views  and 
prospects ;  BO  that  some  check  at  least  should  exist  to  the  practice 
of  sending  young  men  into  the  church  upon  speculation,  or  merely 
to  get  a  hvetihood:  as  it  is  impossible  to  mtrench  upon  private 
patronage,  part  of  the  evil  arising  from  it  would  thus  be  cured, 
if  no  persons  were  admitted  to  holy  orders  but  those  who  arc 
thoroughly  qualified."    P.  125. 

'  Those  whom  it  may  concern  wiH  do  welt,  and  indeed,  appear 
to  us  to  be  strictly  bound,  to  pay  attention  to  these  remarks. 
I^ey  include  charges,  which  are  in  too  many  instances  noto- 
riously true;  and  point  out  remedies,  which  are  at  least  worthy 
of  consideration.  But  we  can  altogether  dissipate  our  author^! 
fears  of  the  church  being  overstocked  with  young  adventurers 
a«it  into  it  "  npon  speculation  to  gain  a  livelihood."  If  die 
n^rts  which  have  reached  us  be  not  exaggerated,  the  curacies, 
B&A  other  prospects  which  the  churdi  holas  out  to  soch  person^ 
ue  by  &e  pressure  oi  the  times  now  become  so  vei;  scantj 
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Ih  enotuiUeat,  compdrdd  with  the  (fiSer«nt  mt>(lb»  of  gaiiu^  a 
livel^od  in  the  civil  walks  of  life,  thai  there  »  an  actual  cts' 
ficiMKy  of  under  tahtjnrera  in  the  vinejard.  We  are  crei&t^ 
infbrtned,  that  at  both  the  uaiversitiea  there  are  scores  of  uaaO' 
Swered  notices  of  "  curates  wanted." 

'  A  striking  picture  is  drawn,  and  we  fear  not  niUch  overcharged', 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  services  of  the  church  are  perfonuei) 
in  OMDy  country  parishes. 

"  Wherre  a  cki^yman  haa  to  attend  two,  three,  and  sometiniBB 
four  churcbea,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  his  manner  eanndt 
Ik  very  deront  and  impressive,  nor  even  bia  appearance  such  M 
decency  requires;  and,  as  fis*  the.  time,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
the  only  duty  vhJoh  is  performed  on  a  Sunday  to  take  place  at  ten> 
and  sonietinies  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning;  leaving  all  ths  rest 
of  the  day  to  reVelH^  and  drunkenness,  or,  vrhat  is  now  mora  com* 
moa,  to  the  itinerant  eothusiast.  The  part  of  the  duty  thus  per* 
formed  is  often  not  that  which  is  enjoined  by  the  rubrici.  A  clergy* 
nan  who  gallops  to  the  church,  gallops  through  the  aervide*  and 
gallops  away  again,  is  generaUy  too  unique  in  his  ideas  to  coufonn 
lo  the  dictates  of  atban,  thou^  he  has  Birom  to  obey  them;  and 
has  of  course  a  liturgy  and  a  rubric  of  his  own.  Sotoe  parts  of  dv 
•ervice  be  constairtly  omits;  other  parts  he  either  reada  or  omits^ 
as  time  or  inclination  may  suit.  Having  not  the  least  conception 
{or  at  all  erenta  recollection )  of  the  solemnity  of  what  he  is  wou^ 
he  has  no  idea  that  the  dec^gue  can  d^*^  >"/  weight  or  im* 
tiortBnoe  from  distinct  and  audible  ddiv^y  at  the  altv ;  but  that 
M  ganeraljy  hurried  over  in  the  desk,  with  aa  litlde  ceremony  at 
ihe  detail  of  a  fox-chace.  This  remark,  indeed,  ^plies  to  th« 
wh<^e  of  die  lerrice  ;  which  may  be  readily  credited  ny  those  wba 
know  that  the  whole  morning  service  in  many  parishes  (including 
the  senson)  does  not  oocuny  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

**  The  unfrequeoey  of  tne  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  (thitt 
itiott  solemn  and  important  office  of  religlan)  ia  the  next  toiuc,  aiTf 
to  which  I  would  draiw  your  attention.  In  some  paridiea  the  «ntB- 
ment  Is  only  administered  twice  in  the  year ;  in  a  great  many  oiihr 
three  times;  and  in  a  large  m^ority  only  four  times  in  a  year,  I 
am  aware  that  neither  the  rubric  nor  the  canons  distinctly  pOiM 
out  the  precise  number  of  times  which  the  sacrament  shall  oe  ad* 
ministered  in  the  year ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  some  defl- 
inite  regulation  were  made  upon  a  subject  of  such  infinite  magnitude 
aod  concern.  Some  persons  have  ConHrued  the  direction  to  ^a 
minister  to  read  the  communion  service  at  the  altar,  as  implying 
bis  constant  readineia  to  administer  the  samamsnt  ffoen/  Sunday; 
m  I  briine  wu  the  case  in  t^e  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  andii 
still  so  in  some  of  our  cathedrab.  At  all  events  the  twenty-fttit 
caoon,  which  directs  the  l«ty  to  communicate  "  at  least  tir« 
times"  in  the  year,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  cleqjr  have  no  «u- 
Mtftrity.  fortlw  ivi&equency.ofthisnte,.  for  which  ther^ja  no  trat 
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-  reason  but  the  iodolence  and  inactivity  which  pervades  the  ^Hinduet 
■of  many  of  them;  added,  I  fear,  in  some  instances,  to  their  leading 
lives  very  different  &om  that  state  of  preparation  necessary  for 
this  solemn  occasion.  The  time  too  in  this  case  calls  for  our  no- 
*tice.  Those  who  administer  it  but  twice  choose  the  festivals  of 
Christmas  and  Easter;  to  which  other  add  Michaelmas:  all  of  them 
periods  of  the  year  when  oflen  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  infirm, 
'cannot  attend  divine  service.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  I 
believe  a  sacrament  is  never  heard  of  between  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas ;  and  in  many,  not  between  Easter  and  Christmas,  though  the 
festivals  of  Whitsuntide  and  Trinity  are  those  when  persons  of  the 
above  description  would  he  most  likely  to  attend  oivine  service, 
with  ease,  convenience,  and  safety.  The  reason  given  by  some  of 
the  clergy  for  this  unfrequency  of  the  sacrament  is  as  strange  as 
that  thev  can  give  any  reason  at  all.  They  say  it  is  because  tnere 
are  so  iew  communicants  !  This  surely  is  giving  the  effect  for  the 
cause:  for  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  why 
there  are,  in  many  parishes,  so  few  communicants,  will  find  that  it 
is  wholly  occasioned  by  this  criminal  negligence  of  the  clergy. 
There  is  no  measure  so  calculated  to  keep  the  heart  and  mind  in 
a  proper  state  as  frequent  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
preparation  necessary  for  it;  the  dread  of  receiving  it  unworUiily; 
snd  the  consolation  which  it  bestows ;  all  combine  to  make  the 
man,  who  frequently  receives  it,  better  and  happier  than  those  who 
jieglect  it.  And  this  state  of  mind  can  only  be  preserved  by  con- 
tinual exercise.  The  thought  that  he  will  soon  receive  Uie  sacra- 
ment, deters  a  man  from  many  vices  and  irregularities  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  benefit  once  lost  si^t  of,  life  becomes  less 
pure,  and  examination  more  painful,  till  we  at  last  shrink  altogether 
aom.  the  holy  table.  These,  sir,  are  with  me  strong  reasons  for 
^e  frequency.  In  the  churches  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  those 
of  large  towns,  there  is  generally  a  sacrament  once  a  biontb,  inde- 
^ndent  of  the  great  festivals;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
jeason  why  the  congregations  in  other  places  should  not  have  as 
frequent  opportunities  of  obeying  the  last  and  most  solemn  com- 
mand of  their  blessed  Redeemer."    P.  60,  &c. 

We  know  not  in  what  part  of  the  country  the  author  made 
the  observations,  which  drew  from  him  these  strictures,  and  it 
[would  pertiaps  be  invidious  to  conjecture ;  but  this  we  know,^ 
.that  we  have  ourselves  remarked,  in  one  or  two  extensive  coun- 
,ties,  especially  where  clerical  sportsmen  are  in  vogue,  a  lively 
•representation  of  the  original  portrait. 

There  b  some  humour  in  his  remarks  upon  Bishop  Hurd's 
declaration  of  the  difficulty  sad  inexpediency  of  enibrcing  the 
'residence  act. 

"  Another  reason  why  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  voluntary 
exertion  of  the  dormant  authority  of  the  bishops  is,  that  they 
khemi^lv^s  consider  their  powers  as  oppressive,  and  are  unwilling 
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'  wdividually  to  incur  an  odium,  the  cause  of  nhich  has  arisen  origin- 
ally not  from  themselvea,  but  has  devolved  upon  most,  if  not  all 
of  themi  from  their  predecessors.  In  some  instances,  the  unitetE 
wisdom  of  parliament  has  not  had  all  the  influence  that  could  be 
wished.  One  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  biehops  who  eTer- 
adorned  the  bench  is  said  to  have  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  in  his 
return  to  the  privy  council,  that  the  residence  act  could  not  be 
further  enforced  without  great  inconvenience  to  the  clergy,  and 
that  therefore  he  had  suspended  its  operation  in  his  diocese.  Surely 
cuch  a  fact  as  this  is  sufficient  to  shew  parliament,  that  something 
more  is  wanting  than  individual  discretion,  however  respectable ; 
for  much  as  I  reverence  the  memory  of  this  truly  great  man,  who  wa« 
justly  thought  an  ornament  to  his  countr  j,  to  its  church,  lo  literature," 
and  to  human  nature,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  even  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Ilurd  can  for  a  moment  sanction  the  principle  here^ 
broached.  Inconvenience,  sir !  Is  it  for  the  convenience  of  thtf 
clergy  that  their  revenu(.>s  have  been  appointed !  is  the  eternal  sal^ 
vation  of  millions  of  human  beings  to  hang  upon  this  weak,  this 
tniserable  thread  of  convenience !  It  may  be  mconvenient  to  aft 
<>fficer  to  join  his  regiment  or  his  ship ;  but  will  the  war-office  oc 
admiralty  be  amused  with  such  a  reason  i  It  may  be  inconvenient 
to  a  gentleman  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament;  but  a  serjeant  at 
aims  will  soon  set  bis  mind  at  ease  upon  the  subject.  And  are  the 
duties  of  reUgion,  sir,  of  less  consequence  than  these  ^  is  the  service' 
of  God  the  only  one  that  can  be  trifled  with,  and  made  subservient' 
to  all  our  baser  pursuits  ?"     P.  120. 

"  'ihese,  abd  several  other  observations  in  tiiis  pamphlet,  are 
worth  attending  to,  and  we  repeat  that  we  are  coininced  of  the 
iionest  intentions  of  the  autJior;  at  the  same  time  we  inust 
remark,  that  v,e  are  a  good  deal  perplexed  respecting  his  own 
rehgious  sentiments,  as  he  more  than  once  betrays  some  incon- 
sistency upon  this  point.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  his 
j^iews  upon  religion  are  not  perfectly  clear;  the  more  parti- 
cularly as,  though  he  points  out  very  ably  many  of  the  existing 
evils  and  abuses  in  the  church  of  England,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  dived  deep  enough  to  reach  the  chief  cause  of  them,  which 
in  our  opinion  is  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  preaching  the 
fundamental  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity*.  TTiese  doc- 
trines aloTie,  by  being  engrafted  on  the  heart,  can  produce  sincere 
religion,  and  practical  piety,  and  tlierefore  the  disuse  of  the 
custom  of  enforcing  them  in  the  pulpit  has  been  alternately  both 
cuise  and  effect  of  the  alarmins  state  of  our  church  establbhr 
ment.  It  is  true,  we  hear  excellent  morality  from  our  pulpits, 
and  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  our  duties — but  can  tnis 
■be  effectual,  when  the  source  from  which  we  derive  at  once  dur 

•  Vide  the  primiiy  charge  of  the  laHBiihop  Honley  in  1199,  prints  by  the 
IOC  iety  lar  promoting  Cbri9ti*D  kaowledg^  »_■--    f 
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mOtiva  and  ab^ity  to  petfonn  these  Arties  it  not  Baifficinid|r 
l^tsed  upon  our  minds  * 

Oae  assertion  we  find  in  tbe  pamphlet  before  us,  which  "we 
have  ourselves  often  heard,  and  fit  first  rashly  believed,  atid 
whidi  we  suppose  the  author  took  upon  trust.  Hie  assertion 
to^wlucli  we  allude  is,  that  a  certain  description  of  persons 
«4lfaia  the  pale  of  tbe  cburch  are  "  purchasing  advowsoas  and 
procuring  presentaltonx  Htd  curacies  whaever  they  can  be  fouwl, 
wtrich  are  carefully  tilled  up  uitb  persons,  smne  educated  io, 
others  converted  to,  dteir  peculiar  tenets  ;  which  are,  for  tW 
most  part,  calviniatic,  and  as  opposite  to  the  real  principles  of 
Ae  cburch  as  any  species  of  dissent."  Now,  we  have  been  mak- 
ing enquiries  upon  thb  subject,  and  we  can  in  consei^nence 
assure  ow  readers,  that  it  is  not  true  that  any  description  of 
iNenOoB,  within  our  church,  are  acting  in  tiiis  manner. 

We  wi^  also  to  say  a  few  words  to  a  certain  class  of 
fiwiHls  to  die  church,  whom  we  have  heard  reasoning  sonte* 
«4iat  in  Ae  following  manner.  "  Take  care  that  you  da 
not  lower  the  dtordi  by  openly  statiag  the  relaxauon  of  her 
ffisciplioe,  and  tbe  abuses  and  errors  committed  by  some 
of  her  professional  members,—!^  so  doing,  yeu  inform  k^ 
enemies  of  her  weak  parts,  and  diminish  ^e  esteem  of  Iter 
Aiends."  To  these  quiescent  advocates  of  tbe  church  we 
answer,  that  her  enemies  need  no  information  upon  the  subject, 
having  long  been  fully  aware  of  her  weak  nde,  and  havii^  aiade 
flieir  profit  of  (t,  before  she  was  aware  of  it  herself.  And  as  to 
her  ftiends— all  her  real  welt  wishers  must  perceive  and  lament 
tbe  dangerous  predicament  in  which  she  at  present  stands;  an4 
in  proportion  to  dieir  regard  for  her,  must  wish  that  thoaa 
abuses  and  deficiences  which  threaten  her  widi  ruin  dionld  ha 
laid  open  in  order  to  be  corrected.  The  manner  of  reasonii^ 
above  described  reminds  in  Of  'drat  of  a  lady,  who,  wdioi  her 
husband  discovered  the  dry  rot  in  his  Aoor  by  Jifdng  up  Am 
carpet,  exclaimed,  "Cover  tt  «p!  c«ver  it  up!  dsa't  hiKAat 
it.'"  Were  We  tofoRowthis  sort  of  advice,  in  thepamlUioaat 
respecting  our  nitlional  church,  aod  ttt  cover  her  ■jnmtomS 
of  decay,  we  fear  ditit  tfie  buildiBg  mi^t  •crumfcle  and  fall  -over 
our  heads,  while  we  were  sleeping  in  ftlse  ■seourity. 

Much  is  heard  in  the  prtaent<diiy  of  thatoatfaf^  ^ecaes  of 
'  toleration.  Which  would  extend  ^  pftiliating  or  juslilyii^  io- 
fluence  to  acknowledged  negle<jt  of  duty,  because  olothnl  m 
&e  clerical  ha1)tt.  We  wm)M«pfKise  to  it  the  follswiog  attar- 
native,  wbidh  we  diink  will  clearly  shew  the  rottenams  ttf  >thc 
fwinciple.  If  the  people  ar^  ^orant  enoudi  to  be  satisfied 
with  nie  negligent  performance  of  (bt  clericiu  duties,  tbeirreli* 


^'c^"- 
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f^mu  stake  ani  4keiriaoral  cosdoct  (die  v«y  object*  for  tfte  |in>- 
BMtion  of  which  pmtois  are  «[^ointed  and  paid)  must  be  1»- 
nestably  daagerous,  and  deplorably  deficient.  This  lide  oi  (he 
aJtenMtive  nwy  pci^ps  give  short-lived  peace  to  the  church; 
l»at  Ht  ^e  OKpraue  of  die  souIb  of  the  people.  We  much  fear, 
tint  it  may  be  die  prospect  of  diis  repose  so  productive  of  pee- 
vmt  eigoyment,  which  biassea  many  towards  the  notion,  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  deceived  into  an  implicit  confidence  in  all 
duireh  minieten,  be  their  preaching  and  conduct  what  they  may. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  dissatisfied,  and  percdve 
rtw  deficiency  of  their  pastor ;  which  (where  that  deficiency  ez- 
Hts)  they  can  hardly  avoid  doing,  when  the  sectaries  refer  them 
to  die  bible  and  to  the  fathers  of  the  church  for  rules  whereby  to 
aatimntft  Ute  cWical  chiuscter ;  what  hope  remains,  of  preserviw 
then  to  the  churdi,  but  by  rousing  her  inert  energies  to  a  vi- 
gorous spirit  of  unendment  i  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
Mraaceo  of  those  shoit-sighted  Uiough  well-meaning  friends  to 
&e  church  above  alluded  to,  we  have  not  scrupled  upon  die.pre- 

t,  as  w^l  as  upon  former  occasions,  to  speak  op^ly  upon  die  - 

iect;  and  we  shall  coD&Due  to  do  so,  as  long  as  our  readers 

I  pay  any  attention  to  our  humble  remarks. 
Upon  die  whole,  we  very  much  lament  that  the  audior  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us  did  not  sabtnit  his  manuscript  before  its  pub- 
usatiou  to  some  judicious  friend.  By  neglectmg  this  necessarr 
orecaution,  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  animadveraions,  which 
to  reasoning  and  intentions  do  not  deserve.  He  has  thus  af- 
forded to  the^'etcsnt  advocate  of  things  as  tkmare  theopportu- 
■Wty  of|;iviiig  a  plausible  answer  to  his  pamphlet  without  touch- 
B^'die  real  snhstance  of-fais  arguments;  and  with  the  usual  fate 
of  the  hasty  and  inaccurate,  has  incurred  the  chance  <rf  injuring 
4be>cause  which  he  meant  to  serve.  By  submitting  hts  manu- 
JBcript  bo  cevrection,  he  migbtalso  have  avoided  many  irritatigg 
sod  some  unjnst  asperuons  upon  our  national  clergy,  which 
render  us  altogedier  so  litde  satisfied  with  his  performance,  that 
recommcndiiig  it  as  we  do  to-the  candid  ptHusal  and  charitable 
consideration  of  that  respeutable  boily,  we  shall  now  take  leave 
«f  the  work,  and  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  brief 
remarks,  which  the  present  times  have  called  forth  upon  the 
state  of  the  established  chun^i. 

(t  can  Boaroeiy  fvA  to  escite-  conridemble  interest  and  anxie^ 
m  Ae  breast  of  any  man  cordially  attached  to  it.  There  are 
wdeed  amae  circumstances  which  are  highly  gratifyii^.  Ilie 
•torpor  -aBd  lukewarmoess  u4iich  appeared  to  prevail  some  few 
years  i^  have  been  inudi  dimini^ed.  A  greater  degree  of  zeal 
and  energy  appews  iimoi^st  the  clergy.    The  tone  of  pulpit 
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.^oqueuceix  raiaed;  the  dO>ctn|te  geDerallyiDcukhted  is  far  moi^ 
.scriptural  aD^  sacred ;  greater  paioa  appear  to  be  taken  in  the 
religious  instruction  of  youth  ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  atr 
tend  divine  service  and  parUke  of  the  Lord's  supper  has  received 
a  considerable  increase.  These  things  certainly  have  a  favourable 
appearance,  and  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  la^da^ 
ble  exertions  that  are  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  scripr 
tures  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  are  calculated  to  keep 
alive  the  hopes  of  those  who  believe  that  the  blessing  of  Divine 
.Providence  is  the  best  safeguard  of  their  country. 

But,  on  a  nearer  examinatiou,  many  things  will  be  discovered 
which  have  a  less  favourable  aspect,  flven  within  the  walls  Of 
the  church  a  gieat  discordance  of  sentiment  may  be  discovered ; 
and  that,  not  only  with  respect  to  matters  of  less  moment,  but 
even  wiUi  respect  to  the  fundamental  doctiines  of  Christianity 
and  the  important  duties  of  the  ministerial  office.  > 

In  eiery  age  since  the  first  promulgation  of  our  religion,  those 
who  have  been  cordially  attached  to  it,  and,  by  the  confornaity 
of  their  lives  to  its  strict  and  lioly  precepts,  have  put  to  shame 
the  looser  manneis  of  the  world  around  iheni,  have  been  branded 
with  some  epithet  of  a  reproachful  nature.  The  followers  uf 
Christ,  therefore,  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  experienuiiig 
gucl)  treatment  from,  tlie  worldly  and  profane.  But  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  reproachful  language  and  unfounded  obat^es  xse 
not  confined  merely  to  those  whq  are  indifferent  to  the  cause  o( 
religion.  Too  many  vho  appear  zealous  in  its  defence,  too 
many  who  hold  a  conspicuous  place  amongst  the  ministers  ami 
even  the  dignitaries  of  our  church,  have  been  unhappily  so  iap' 
misled  in  Uiis  respect,  as  to  act  in  concert  with  the  enemiea 
of  Christianity.  • 

Amongst  the  terms  which  are  now  considered  as  conf^ying  a 
.di8honouiablemeaning,thoseof£T'(i7<ge/ic(i/JPt'eac^rsaHdGosp(^ 
Minuters  are  employed  to  designate  such  as  are  distinguished  by 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  in  diffusing  the  peculiar  truths  of  chri^ 
tiaiiity,  or  in  labouring  to  aw  aken  their  hearers  to  a  serious  con- 
cern for  their  souls.  We  have  observed  in  a  former  number^ 
that  these  titles  appeal'  to  us  to  be  most  unjustly  represented,  as 
having  been  assumed  by  those  to  whom  they  are  applied.  We 
are  pretty  confident,  that  few  indeed,  if  any,  are  the  cases  where 
.j^iich  an  assumption  has  been  made.  I^or  do  we  by  any  means 
intend  to  assert,  that  the  clergymen  in  question  would  wish  to  b^ 
.  or  to  he  thought,  otherwise  than  evangelical  in  their  tenets,  an^ 
,  preachers  of  the  gospel :  but  they  have  always  appeared  to  tie 
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Htterly'im  willing  to  arrogate  to  Aeineelves  appeUabonswhich 
ought  to  be  deserved  by  all  who  belong  to  their  Mcred  order. 
We  certainly  do  obser>-e,  that  their  hearers  sometimes  use  lan- 
guage of  this  kind  coDcerntng  them,  aiid  that  both  they  and  the 
chtirches  in  which  they  officiate  gradually  become,  known  as 
affording  peculiar  advantages  of  religious  iustTuctioii  and  con-; 
solation ;  but,  so  far  from  wishing  to  be  thus  distinguished,  Me 
have  never  seed  any  thing  that  sliould  induce  us  to  suppose  it 
otherwise  than  th^r  earnest  desire,  that  every  one  of  their 
hrethren  may  be  equally  assiduous  Kiid  useful ;  that  from  every 
Mbev  pulpit  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  may  be  proclaimed 
with  equal  zeal  and  ability.  And  we  shall  always  approve  of 
their  proceedit^  and  (heir  measures,  so  long  as  we  are  convinced 
.that:  their  object  is  not  to  be  the  founders  of  a  sect  or  the 
leaders  of  a  party,  but  rather  faithfully  and  unostentatiously  to 
■discharge  the  duties  of  thear  office,  and  to  contribute,  as  far  ai 
they  are  aide,  to  the  improvement  of  those  entrusted  to  their 
charge.  If  indeed  thera  be  .any  who,  not  content  with  fulfilling 
dieir  own  task,  invidiously  bring  to  notice  the  omissions  or  the 
errors  of  their  brethren,  for  such  we  have  no  design  to  apologize. 
•Our  object  is  to  recommend  a  spirit  of  mutual  charity  and  can- 
.dour  amongst  the  members  of  the  same  established  communion; 
.who,  instead  of  turning  their  arms  against  each  other,  have  need 
to  join  in  the  most  strenuous  exertions  for  the  preservation  of 
:thBt  fortress  in  which  they  are  entrenched,  and  which  is  endan- 
gered, not  only  by  the  laxity  of  its  interior  discipline,  but  by  the 
.secret  mines  and  open  assaults  of  many  and  formidable  enemies; 
-  "Let  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  England  then  be  at  last 
persuaded  to  love  as  brethren ;  let  them  lay  aside  those  bitter 
-railings,  those  party  epithets,  those  causeless  jealousies  by  which 
they  harass  each  other  and  weaken  the  common  cause.  Let  them 
make  allowance  for  those  inevitable  diversities  of  sentiment  in 
-matters  of  less  moment  which  are  compatible  with  a  cordial 
■agreement  in  essential  truths ;  and  rallying  round  the  banners  of 
-the  church,  and  walking  according  to  me  rules  of  discipline 
which  it  has  ordained,  let  them  endeavour  to  diminish  schism, 
.to  confute  infidelity,  and  to  exhibit  more  cordiality  in  their 
connection  with  the  common  cause,  than  hostility  in  their  dif- 
ference. 

But  whilst  the  divisions  which  prevail  within  the  walls  of  our 
establishment  are  subjects  of*  great  concern  to  all  who  seriously 
reflect  upon  them,  the  dangers  with  which  it  is  threatened  from 
■without  are  sneh  as  may  reasonably  occasion  the  utmost  ans- 
de^.  It  is  not  because  we  apprehmd,  that  the  revenues.of  iu 
ministers  are. likely  to  be  sequestered;  it  b  not  because  we  pep* 
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eeive  tmf  attempt  to  level  itie  difierent  nobs  at  ha  minlstan, 
or  to  degrade  Mid  vilify  its  dignitaries,  that  our  alarm  is  excited ; 
but  because  we  »ee  a  growiag  contempt  of  order,  and  an  alarm- 
ing neglect  of  discipline  amongst  those  who  profess  to  bdoi^ 
to  the  church,  and  an  increase  in  die  power  and  hostility  «f  a 
sect  which  already  appears  to  rival  its  nAuence,  and  aeems  likely 
at  no  distant  period  to  supplant  it. 

The  candour  with  which  we  have  admitted  die  defects  in  the 
practice  of  our  own  church  has  certainty  earned  for  us  the  ri^t 
of  discussing  without  reserve  the  conduct  of  those  who,  we  are 
sorry  to  adnut,  have  ccmstituted  tbeii»elves  her  professed  «p- 
{Ktnents. 

Id  i^>eakine  of  the  sect  of  metibodiats,  it  seems  expedient  to 
notice  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  estending  ^ih  name  to  oH 
who  shew  a  more  than  ordinuy  earnestness  in  the  defwce  of  ro- 
ligious  doctrines,  or  in  the  pmctke  of  religious  duties.  It  ww 
firom  Diistaken  conduct  of  this  kind  that  the  sect  in  someioeamre 
derived  its  origin ;  for  had  those  who  wew  its  first  fouoders  been 
permitted  wi^out  nt^sbition  or  reproach  to  ibUow  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences,  they  probably  never  would  havefcwsakoi 
the  cbarch,  nor  have  resorted  to  such  successful  means  of  creat'< 
ing  and  streogtbenw  a  party  first  vrilhin  it,  and  afterwards  m 
opposition  to  it.  Ine  same  unwise  and  uacfaistiaii  disposition 
bas  led  to  tint  exttnsion  of  the  nme  whit^  has  been  nMiced. 
The  coasequence  lus  been,  that  the  cause  of  methodiBro  itm 
been  honoured  by  havii^  several  illustriouB  senators,  many  pioin 
and  ortfaodoK  nunisters,  and  even  some  venerable  preblea  classed, 
not  by  themselves  iadeed,  but  by  their  caluaanators,  amount  its 
patrons. 

Little  do  the  adversaries  of  metfaodism  consider  (hat  tb^  tfaiH 
strengthen  the  sect  which  they  are  anxious  to  flXtirpate.  7^^ 
have  diade  it  no  lo;^er  -discreditable  to  have  the  name  applied 
because  it  is  so  often  applied  without  the  shadow  <of  a  fin-  pm- 
text ; — tbey  have,  in  a  word,  tau^t  many  to'belictae  Ant  iJImiiI 
ism,  instead  of  being  scHiaM  as  it  i^iAXlt  is,  ts  onlv  siai- 
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-  There  is  however  a  religious  sect,  properly  oallad  mathodiatf, 
(because  they  now  ackaowledge  the  title)  whose  prosreas  affords 
abundant  cause  for  alarm.  They  are  no  longer  a  oespisedaBd 
persecuted  peO[4e,  bnt  are  rapidly  iacaeasi^  in  .numbon  ■and 
ta&oMKe,  and  getOug  «iah  in  obancto:  by  the  pnaorts  vttiA 
die  church  is  dmly  maitiag  tbera. 

The  ipeculior  tatute  of  the  justhodists  arc  too.weU  Itaoani-to 
nqnire  ai^  detailed  Jiatancnt.  A  deeoriptien  of  them,  hyjsp 
naana  vmrnuHd,  'though  farfaqa  iMpwwtot  amr^wgad,  ins 
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teen  lately  ^i«n  hy  an  able  hasd.  lite  circtunstance  which  «« 
cfaiefly  wish  to  notice  u  dieir  assiduity  in  drawing  tmr*y  pro^ 
Ml)>teB  ^m  the  eilkbliehed  clwrch,  whilst  at  the  same  time  diej 
nftke  no  p»ticular  objectiotM,  either  to  its  doctritie  or  its  disQ* 
pUne. 

With  respect  to  other  classes  of  -disseoters,  there  mre  at  leaat 
some  est«^iUe,  even  though  they  might  he  iaailhcieBt,  grounds 
(ur  separation.  The  quakers,  the  baptists,  tbe  presbytetiaBS,  tbs 
iodepeHcleHts  have  something  to  allege  as  a  rea£c«  for  ihedr  for- 
saking ourcomiBHMon.  The  arians  and  sociraans  in  particdilar 
are  absohitdy  excluded  from  it  by  their  peculiar  tenets.  But  the 
mediodists  profess,  that  in  all  essentitj  particulars  they  agrea 
widi  the  church  of  Enghrad.  They  do  not  censure  our  litai^, 
oar  articleB,  or  our  homihes ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appeal  to  theni 
as  affcHtliog  (what  ^y  undoubtedly  do  afford)  an  admiraUa 
standard  of  sound  doctrine.  Neither  do  they  object  to  e^copal 
gorennneirt.  Why  &en  do  they  divide  tiiemselves  from  the 
church  f  why  do  they  use  «Tery  exertion  <to  widen  die  breadi,  »• 
stead  of  nrnking  advHDceH  for  reconcihation  and  mity  i  What  is 
Aii  hat  gnUuHma  tehismf  At  the  ^rat  «ppearaaae  ofthksect, 
it  was  had  out  as  eae  of  their  fwidameatal  principles  that  thi^ 
would  upon  no  occanon  interfere  in  pansbes  where  the  cdikaatbig 
jG^ergyman  was  faithAil  m  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Thiey  pro- 
fessed it  to  be  tfanr  design  to  seek  after  ithose  scattered  sheep  of 
Qirisf  3  fleck,  whose  proper  shei^tffd  left  them  lo  waader  unr^ 
gnded  in  the  -wilderness.  Bnt  is  this  -Ae  «ase  with  them  at  prs* 
sent?  Is  it  not  notorious,  that '^ey  principally  intrude  into  iboaa 
folds  where  the  regHlar  pastor  is  assiduous  and  laborioiis,  whef* 
he  has  awakened  amongst  his  {>eop4ea'Serious  coBoem  forlbeir 
souls  and  a  spitit  of  religious  enquiry  i  Diaes  he  establidi  a  Sa» 
^y  school?  They  immediately -endeavour  to  fain  an  iaAaoice 
and  even  en  KoeHdaticy  in  it.  Does  he  eteeasiwisdty  asiemble  the 
fBRtilies  of  one  «r  two  neighbeurmg  ooMagers  for  the  pDnpose  t^ 
»Qie«mTvetiieiitly'readii^andex}^n«^the8cr^Mjiaies)»  themj 
They  lose  no  time  m  stnving  to  vngraft  a  separate  meetaig  nfun 
his  harmless  assembly.  We  »e«ble  to  testify  from  oar -own  ob- 
serwrtion,  ^md  the  infommticm  c^  pioiieaMil  judioioiis  aaBBBters, 
(hat  such  is  the  coarse  whi(4i  -they  ^fwsue,  and  rthtt  «4ere«er  «n 
Bte*est  idmut  region  'has  been'prodw^  by  the  preaching  aa4 
pwtorai  v^tts  of  a  pww  elei^ytnui,  ^ne '^e  nediMtists  nwit 
eagwly 'intrude 'themsfdws,1>aOd  ¥bm  hvriand«tubbie>BpaihiB 
fauRdatieB, 'and  make  those  Ae 'SienAcmof  «  sect, ^adio  niigbt 
-have  bann  -bngbt  tt-^-gi-  f^amUln  nmamTt"  of  our  establidied 

Xt  wiU  readiljr  be  beUsved  that  these  remarks  SHmam 
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be  dictated  by  a  gpirit  of  resentment  or  of  jealousy.  Could  ^ 
once  be  proved  that  tbe  salvation  of  men's  souls  would  be  more 
efiectually  promoted  by  the  prevalence  of  methodism — could  it 
be  proved  that  the  system  adopted  by  its  champions  was  more 
recoil cileable  to  scripture,  and  afforded  a  fairer  prospect  of  the 
advancement  of  the  true  interests  of  religion,  or  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  real  Christianity,  than  that  which  was  established  by  th« 
reformers  of  our  church,  we  would  certainly  at  the  hazard  of  re- 
proach, and,  were  wc  ministers,  with  the  sacrifice  of  every  worldly, 
prospect,  join  their  party.  But  all  our  .reading  and  experience, 
and  all  the  informaUon  we  have  been  able  to  derive  from  th« 
deeper  reading  and  longer  experience  of  others,  convince  us  that 
the  church  of  England,  as  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  apustoUc 
model*,  so  does  it  afford  the  most  certain  and  durable  means  of 
religious  edification,  of  all  the  societies  which  have  been  formed 
for  that  purpose  since  the  period  of  the  reformation.  In  con- 
tending, therefore  for  the  church  of  England,  we  consider  our-r 
selves  as  contending  for  the  cause  of  pure  reUgion.  We  feel  % 
firm  conviction  that  if  her  candlestick  were  to  be  removed  out  o( 
its  |Jace,  the  light  of  the  eospel  would  (m  this  country  at  least)  be 
greatly  obscureid,  if  not  altogether  extinguished.  The  experiment 
was  once  tiied  in  the  fullest  inamier,  and  the  result  was  such  h» 
-must  carry  conviction  to  every  retlectiug  mind.  Let  the  stale  of 
xeligion  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  be  considered — let  the  number- 
less divisions  and  heresies  which  arose  amongst  the  professors  of 
Christianity  be  remembered — let  the  wild  and  mischievous  fanar 
ticisms  which  then  prevailed  be  called  to  mind,  and  we  shall  see, 
reason  to  acknowledge  that  if  Divine  Pro  vidence  had  not  interfered 
for  the  restoration  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitutidRj 
religion  and  liberty  would  long  since  have  forsaken  Britain. 
^  Blessed  be  God !  that  experiment  has  never  yet  been  repeated 
on  so  extensive  a  scale;  but  we  daily  witness  a  more  circimi- 
Bcribed  repetition  of  it,  and  the  result  is  always  similar.  Where^ 
«ver  those  forms  of  sound  doctrine  which  are  coutuned  in  liie 
Jiturgy  and  articles  of  our  chmch  aie  l^d  aside,  there  false  and 
-penucioua  opinions  speedily  arise. 

,  To  enumerate  the  many  strange  opinions  which  have  been  prt^ 
pagated  by  modern  sectaries  would  be  no  easy  task.  We  can 
■scarcely  expect  them  to  .be  less  numerous  than  the  teachers 
.tiiemselves,  when  we  consider  that  the  majority  of  those  teachers 
'  are  persona  of  low  education  and  condition,  who  enter  with  little 
preparation  on  their  office,  and  are  restrained  by  no  subscrip- 
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tions,  confined  by  no  forms,  an<i  responsible,  in  many  cases,  to 
no  superior; — when,  at  almost  every  quarter  sessions,  numbers 
present  themselves  to  obtain  licences  as  religious  teachers,  who 
are  unable  to  write  their  names,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  read 
the  very  book  which  they  undertake  to  expound,  can  we  exclade 
the  apprehension  that  the  general  prevalence  of  such  a  system 
must  end  in  the  subversion  of  all  sound  doctrine  and  sobriety  of 
principle  ?  It  is  on  this  account  therefore,  and  not  from  any 
secular  considerations,  that  we  tremble  at  the  progress  of  me- 
thodism :  and  it  is  because  we  sincerely  believe  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  church  wojild  tend  to  the  extinction  of  sound  religion 
in  this  country  that  we  wish  to  prevent  it. 

Without  the  adoption  of  speedy  and  vigorous  measures,  there 
seems  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  establishment  cannot 
be  secured.  The  numbers,  the  wealth,  and  consequently  the 
^wer,  of  those  who  have  separated  from  it  have  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  various  classes  of  dissenters  (divided  as  they  ara 
in  their  notions  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline)  are  united  in  one 
4:ommon  sentiment  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  I  had  almost  said 
fiatred,  of  the  church  of  England.  They  have  also  their  rallying 
-point  in  various  institutions,  particularly  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  which  enables  them  to  take  their  measures  in  con- 
cert, and  to  arrangein  secret,  designs  which  may  be  ready  to  take 
■effect  before  they  are  discovered.  Of  this  union,  and  of  the  invio- 
lable secrecy  sometimes  preserved  and  secured,  by  means  of  which 
~we  can  by  no  means  approve,  we  have  lately  had  a  notable  instance 
ill  the  opposition  to  [^ord  Sidmouth's  bill.  In  this  case,  unwilling 
as  we  are  to  advance  any  thing  that  may  appear  harsh,  we  cannot 
bJk  admit  that  the  dissenting  interest,  purely  as  it  seems  to  shew 
or  to  ascertain  its  power,  attempted  (and  too  successfully)  vio- 
lently to  bear  down  before  it  every  obstacle  to  its  prurient  will 
and  pleasure,  without  the  shadow  of  a  plausible  reason  on  it's 
side.  Nor  can  we  much  regret  that  poetical  justice  is  now 
■visited  upon  the  party.  They  with  great  violence  and  clamour 
refused  the  conditions,  which  after  anxious  consultation  with  their 
'own  leaders,  and  with  the  heads  of  the  church,  were  thought 
likely  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  religion— and  which 
were  certunly  more  calculated  to  add  respectability  to  the  dis- 
senters than  to  be  of  exclusive  advantage  to  the  church; — and  a 
subsequent  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  |now  an- 
nounced to  them  the  soundness  of  his  lordship's  views,  and  th« 
benevolence  of  his  intentions;  and  must  cast  them  as  petitioner* 
upon  the  legislature  for  the  very  boon  which  they  before  so  uni- 
reasmiably  disdained.  But  to  return :  whilst  a  certam  kind  of 
'bunion  preYails  throughout  the  whole. of  what  is  called  the  diss^^ 
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ing  intnest,  4e  methodists  »re  bound  together  hy  ties  of  pecu- 
liar strength.  The  great  founder  of  the  sect,  Mr.  Wesley,  united 
to  unquestionable  piety  no  iiKonsiderabla  portiiMi  of  worldly 
wisdom.  His  talents  were  scarcely  anequal  to  the  go:vemBteot 
of  an  empire,  and  they  have  been  dic|dayed  in  the  formation  of  s 
^slem,  which  for  its  adaptatioB  to  the  pnnciples  of  biintaQ 
nature,  its  suitableness  to  extend  and  to  maintain  its  influence^ 
nay  well  bear  a  comparison  widi  the  well  organized  establiisbi- 
fflemt  of  Lojola, 

Of  this  system,  itinerancy  is  one  leading  and  impotlant  fett^- 
ture.  By  means  of  it  the  bounds  of  the  association  we  con- 
tinually extending  themselves.  Like  the  IruUan  banyan  tree, 
•vwy  stKcessire  ramification  takes  root  in  the  soil,  and  becomes 
the  parent  of  a  new  plant,  extending  gradsally  the  domimen  of 
the  primitive  stem,  till  a  whole  district  is  overshadotwed  by  its 
luxuriant  foliage.  If  the  annual  statement  publislied  by  dw 
taethodists  themselves  be  correct,  their  niunbers  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. It  af^ars,  that  at  the  conference  held  in  July  last, 
dieir  numbers  in  Great  Britain  alone  were  stated  at  I3S,000> 
being  an  increase  of  6000  during  the  precedir^  year.  The  in- 
crease announced  in  1800  vas  54S1.  Their  advaaceraeat, 
therefore,  is  rapidly  prt^resiive;  and  as  the  number  of  their 
chap^  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  that  of  their  foUowers,  w« 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  pft^rtion  of  the  po- 
pulation w'M  be  elated  under  their  banners,  not  merely  ia  di»- 
tinction  from,  but  even  in  oppo»tion  to,  the  chiuroh  of  Eag- 
iand. 

We  think  ourselves  therefore,  entitled  to  ask  as  friends  <rf 
Hut  churt^i  what  efforts  are  made  to  counteract  this  iacreasii^ 
spirit  of  separation  i  The  subject  has  by  no  weans  failed  t« 
attract  attention :  much  has  b«en  said  lukd  written  qonceming  it, 
but  the  luigua^  used  has  appear«d  to  be  di«tat«d  nrtber  bgr 
ftcom  and  resentment,  than  by  the  meidaiess  or  iHe  wisdom  o£ 
Christianity.  The  mediodista  have  been  vilified  and  misr«]M%- 
•mted,  yet  their  cause  has  at  the  same  time  derived  advantage 
by  die  indiscriminating  conduct  of  their  adversaries.  The 
union  of  the  mediodista  may  be  contraited  with  Ae  disunion 
ivhicli  is  but  too  apparent  amcNigst  lito  omobers  »f  the  esta- 
btii^ment.  Their  real  in  makii^  proselytes  has  bei^  opposed 
hy  bigotry,  rather  than  by  judicious  attempts  at  caunteracttoB. 
With  on©  or  two  bright  exception^  the  higher  orders  of  the 
community  hne,  in  the  mean  time^  looked  on  with  apparent 
indiflierence ;  and  though  the  subject  has  beee  bfougfat  under  tl^ 
consideration  of  the  legislature  with  aa  aspect  that  could  not  be 
eoaBtrued  inia  perieoutioB  and  islDlccaiKe,  even  by  tlwi  OMtt 
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violent  attrocate  for  religious  Itcesce,  it  was  fouiui  to  be  as  duat 
in  die  softie  wben  opposed  to  the  »ony  argumeDls  but  reao:ut« 
(twnftairaur  of  a  combined  junta  of  sectariea. 

It  miKrt  be  admilted,  wiwever,  to  be  by  no  means  an  eoBf 
task  to  point  out  tbe  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  To 
resort  to  aevere  measures  would  be  alike  inconsistent  with 
policy  and  chanty.  £ven  supposing  it  were  right  io  itself,  there 
seeins  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  nar- 
row the  bounds  of  toleration.  The  sweets  of  religious  liber^ 
have  been  too  long  eajoyed  to  be  tamely  surrendered ;  and  it  is 
by  up  meaiB  difficult  to  foresee,  that  any  attempt  to  wrercoms 
•eii^nBy  oT'  reslnin  itianaaey  by  l^al  penalties  would  kiadl«  a 
flame  ithkh  might  involve  bodi  chnrtii  and  state  in  oae  comi> 
Dion  coiifiBgVfltion. 

Hie  writer  of  a  late  publication  entitled  *'  Hints  on  Tolera- 
tion" intimates  in  pretty  intell^ible  language  what  would  be 
the  conduct  of  dissenters  in  case  any  new  restraints  were  to  be 
laid  upon  them,  and  what  the  consequences  to  which  those 
restraints  may  lead.    He  says, 

"  A  question  may  arise:  What  line  of  conduct  consclentiout 
Bnniiters  ought  to  pursue,  if  laws  were  to  be  enacted  forbidding 
eiAer  ^  dissentioK  ™'Disters  to  preach,  orooly  laypreacfaers:  or 
&rhidiiag  to  preach  in  an  unlicensed  place;  and  at  Uie  same  time 
refusing  to  licence  persons  and  places,  except  under  such  security 
as  the  property  of  the  parties  would  not  mee^  or  under  limitations 
fe>  which  their  consciences  could  not  accede.  What  has  bees  ad' 
Vanced  ought  to  outweigh  every  consideration  of  temporal  interest; 
and  if  the  evil  genius  of  persecution  were  to  appear  again,  I  pray 
God  that  we  might  all  be  faithful  to  him,  who  hath  called  us  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Under  such  circumstances,  let  us  continue  to 
preach :  if  fined,  fet  us  pay  the  penalty  and  persevere  in  preachins : 
and  when  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  or  deeming  it  impolitic  so  to  do,  let 
ui  submit  to  go  «[uietly  to  prison,  but  with  tb«  resolution  still  to 
preach  tqipn  the  ft^t  opportunity,  and,  if  possible,  toc<dlectacburck 
«Ten  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol.  He,  who  by  these  zealous 
exertions  becomes  the  honoured  instrument  of  converting  one  sin- 
ner unto  God,  will  find  that  single  seal  to  his  ministerial  labours  an 
ample  compensation  for  all  his  sufierings.  In  this  manner,  the  ve- 
iaerable  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  both  avowed  and  proved  his  sincere 
attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked:  *  The  Holy 
Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me  : 
but  none  of  these  things  move  me  ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear 
unto  myself  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  i*ith  joy,  and  the  mi- 
Hiity  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel 
tf  tM  grace  of  God.'  In  the  early  aget  of  Christianity,  mifftyrdom 
was  considered  an  eminent  honour;  and  many  of  die  prtmitiTe  chris- 
tiaii».tluuMtb«mB«lr«»ii¥oath«  Mtic««CtMirhiBtb«np«rsMiitor8 
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that  they  might  be  brought  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  the  AedeemeC/ 
whom  they  ardently  loved.  In  the  present'day,  christians  in  general 
incline  to  estimate  such  rash  ardour  as  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  anCL 
feel  no  dispoi^ition  to  court  the  horrors  of  persecution ;  yet,  if  such 
dark  and  tremendous  days  were  to  return  in  this  aee  of  the  worlds 
ministers  should  retain  their  stations  ;  they  should  be  true  to  their 
chai^;  the^  should  continue  their  ministrations,  each  man  in  his 
sphere,  shining  with  all  the  lustre  of  genuine  godliness,  to  dispel  the 
gloom  in  whidi  the  nation  would  be  then  enveloped.  If  this  line  of 
conduct  were  to  be  adopted,  and  acted  upon  with  decision,  the 
catise  of  piety,  of  nonconformity,  and  of  itinerant  preaching,  must 
eventually  triumph.  All  the  gaols  in  the  country  would  speeddy  be 
filled:  those  houses  of  correction,  which  were  erected  for  the  ataa- 
tisement  of  the  vicious  in  the  community,  would  be  replenished 
with  thousands  of  the  most  pious,  active,  and  useful  men  in  the. 
kingdom,  whose  characters  are  held  in  general  esteem.  But  the 
iiltimate  result  of  such  despotic  proceedings  is  beyond  the  ken  of 
human  prescience : — probably,  appeals  to  the  public  and  the  legisla- 
ture would  teem  from  the  press,  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
might  difiuse  a  revolutionary  spirit  throughout  the  country." 

Without  stopping  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  comment  on  this 
jiassage,  or  to  point  out  the  ditTerence  between  refusing  to  sanc- 
■tion  what  we  do  nut  approve,  and  persecuting  ttiose  who  from 
coDScientious  motives  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  our  opinions ; 
without  layii^  any  stress  on  the  sentiment  which  manifestly  per- 
vades it,  that  every  self-constituted  teacher  is  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  entitled  to  apply  to  himself  the  langu^e  of  the 
apostles;  without  inquiring  how  far  pietif,  noncoi^ortnity,  and 
itinerant  preaching,  are  necessarily  to  be  accounted  aynonimoiis 
terms ;  it  may  sultice  to  remark,  that  this  passage  shows  for  what 
the  sectaries  are  prepared,  and  to  what  they  look  forward  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  any  attempt  to  restrain  them  by  the  hand 
of  power. 

We  should  be  as  sorr>' to  see  them  enter  upon  such  acareer  with 
reason,  as  we  are  convinced  that  they  would  u8t  be  quite  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  enter  upon  it,  on  any  such  flimsy  pretences  as  those 
lately  set  forth  in  the  documents  which  they  called  petitions ; 
"but  which  really  appeared  to  us  to  have  about  as  much  to  do 
"with  the  question,  concerning  which  they  pretended  to  petition, 
as  if  they  had  copied  half  a  dozen  stanzas  from  Chevy  Chase 
of  the  Curse  of  Kehama.  Moreover,  we  cannot  but  think  it  the 
duty  of  die  legislature  of  a  great  country  to  persevere  in  what  is 
evidently  just  and  fair,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  community^ 
notwithstanding  any  partial  outcry;  and  we  are  persuaded;- that 
in  the  end  such  policy  will  be  found  not  only  the  most  noble 
-but  die  most  safe. 
-     Hiat  wmethii^  like  wfaat-is^n  the  foregoing  passi^beldout 
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H  the  consequence,  would  take  place,  if  any  thing  li^e 
real  persecution  were  attempted,  is  by  no  means  improbable.. 
But  God  forbid,  that  so  imprudent — so  unchristian  a  design 
should  be  formed ! — God  forbid,  tliat  any  other  weapons  should 
be  resorted  to  than  those  which  are  spiritual,  and  which  can  be 
employed  without  the  sacrifice  of  christian  meekness ! 
'  No  ! — It  will  little  avail  to  resort  to  pains  and  penalties;  if 
die  church  would  be  safe,  it  must  learn  a  lesson  from  its  oppo-! 
nents.  It  must  awake  to  active  esertion.  It  nmst  strive  to 
counteract  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  overthrow  it,  by  in- 
creasing zeal,  increasing  attention  to  discipline,  increasing  care 


to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  are  hungering  for  the  bread  of 
life.  Blessed  be  God,  great  as  are  the  sins  of  this  nation,  ^nd 
much  reason  as  there  is  to  lament  the  indifference  to  religious 
subjects  which  has  long  prevailed, — that  indifference  has  been 
much  diminished  within  the  last  few  years.  For  this  diminution 
we  are  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  indebted  to  the  sectaries ;  in 
some  measure  to  the  awful  examples  afforded  by  the  desolation 
of  other  European  nations,  but  chiefly,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  a 
more  abundant  effusion  of  the  grace  of  God. 

There  prevails  at  this  time,  amongst  all  the  orders  of  society,  a 
considerable  interest  concerning  religious  truths,  and  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry;  these  are  evidenced  by  the  eagerness  with  - 
which  the  holy  scriptures  and  other  religious  writings  are  sought 
after,  and  by  the  disposition  to  listen  to  those  who  offer  instruc- 
tion  on  such  subjects.  Of  this  disposition  the  methodists  have 
amply  availed  dicmselves.  But  the  establishment  has  been,  in 
the  mean  time,  comparatively  torpid ;  and  indeed  were  all  its 
members  fully  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  duties  which  the  times 
render  peculiarly  incumbent,  the  existing  system  and  the  pre- 
vailing prejudices  must  of  necessity  greatly  shackle  their  exertion. 
It  is  obvious,  and  has  been  often  observed,  that  one  of  the 
most  important  difficulties  which  it  would  be  needful  to  over- 
come, arises  frofti  the  disproportion  which  the  existing  places 
of  worship  bear  to  the  growing  population  of  the  kingdom. 
Now,  in  such  situations,  the  dissenters  find  no  difficulty  in 
erecting  places  of  worship.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  collect  a 
subscription  and  to  purchase  a  building,  or  ground  on  which  one 
may  be  erected,  suited  to  their  purpose.  But  the  members  of 
the  church  have  so  many  persons  to  consult,  so  many  jarring  in- 
terests to  reconcile,  so  much  to  settle  about  rights  of  patropage 
and  rights  of  management,  that  they  aie  often  induced  to  lay 
aside  die  design  as  hopeless,  and  to  worship  in  the  conventicle 
erected  by  their  schismatic  neighbours.  It  becomes,  Uierefore, 
anobject  of  first-rate  importance  to  increase  the  facility  of  erecti 
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ing  chapels  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  chnrch  of  Englancf, 
Bui  of  which  tTie  ministers  may  be, in  some  degree  at  Ieast,norai-, 
liated  by  those  who  are  at  the  expense  of  the  erection.  Sucb 
a  privilege  might  be  granted  without  interfering  with  the  emo- 
luments of  the  incumbent,  whose  tithes,  oblations,  and  fees^ 
\tould  still  be  equallysecuredtohim.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  in  sucli  a  case  a  minister  might  be  nominated  to  the  chapel 
whomight  be  unacceptable  to  the  incumbent,  and  a  contested  elec- 
tion might  sometimes  occur.  But  these  appear  less  evils  than 
that  of  compelling  a  large  body  of  the  parishioners  to  desert  the 
establishment;  and  amidst  various  difficulties,  it  is  an  obvioui, 
rule,  that  the  least  should  be  selected.  A  more  effectual  remedy^ 
however,  would  be  the  division  and  sub-division  of  parishes,  so 
as  to  render  them  more  capable  of  being  governed  by  one 
ihinister,  aiid  their  inhabitants  of  assembling  in  one  place  of 

■  worship. 

Until  this  important  difficulty  coxild  be  overcome,  it  seems, 
highly  expedient,  that  the  clergy  should  not  only  be  permitted^ 

~  but  encouraged  occasionally,  to  assemble  those  of  their  pa- 
rishioners who  reside  at  a  great  distance  from  the  parish  church 
in  the  most  convenient  building  that  can  be  procured,  and  there 
to  read  to  them  the  church  prayers,  and  address  to  them  suit- 

'  able  discourses.  To  such  a  proposal,  the  obvious  objection 
would  be  made,  that  it  '.vould  lessen  the  solemnity  of  public 
tvorship,  if  permission  were  given  to  perform  it  in  places  used  at 
other  times  for  the  common  purposes  of  life.  The  answer  to 
this  objection  is,  that  necessity  dispenses  from  those  rules  which 
it  might  be  otherwise  expedient  to  observe.  Tlie  first  Christians 
held  their  assemblies  in  aii  upper  chamber;  the  deck  of  a  ship  is 
at  sea  considered  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  performance  of  di- 
vine service — the  drum-head  in  a  barrack — and  at  some  of  our 
public  watering  places  (especially  at  Buxton)  the  offices  of  the 
church  have  been  performed  in  rooms  ordinarily  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  amusement ;  and  dignitaries  of  the  chuu:h  have  attended 
on  and  even  officiated  in  the  service.  Why  then  should  it  he 
deemed  improper  for  a  pious  clergyman,  whose  parish  is  of  such 
an  extent,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  womert  who 
have  young  children,  and  the  infirm  arid  aged,  can  seldom  attend 
divine  service  at  church;  why, let  it  be  asked,  should  it  be  iin- 
proper  for  a  clergyman  so  circumstanced,  to  assemble  persons  of 
this  description  at  stated  times  in  the  most  convenient  room  he 
can  procure,  and  there  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  social 
worship,  and  explain  to  them  the  truths  and  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity? 

In  our  last  number,  (p.438,)  wehad  the  pleasure  of  statibg  an  at- 
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nnlpt  made  by  the  B^shijp  of  Durham  to  establi^a  filaCe  of  worJ 
^ipof  this  kind  within  hisdiocese.  W'ehave  since  Ieanied,that 
doubts  were  entertained  concferning  the  hgalily  of  such  ad 
establishment ;  and  it  gives  us  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  inform  our  readers,  that  in  consequence  of  the  zeat 
and  activity  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  highest  Itegal  opi- 
tiions  have  been  taken,  and  that  they  are  unanimous  in  favour  of 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  bishops  to  authorize  the  establish- 
Inent  of  such  places  of  worship. 

It  may  be  said,  that  extra  services  of  thia  nature  would  be 
highly  burdensome  to  the  clei^y,  who  have  already  in  most  cased 
as  much  duty  as  they  are  able  to  perform.  Let  it  be  answered, 
that-the  suggestion  extends  to  the  permission  not  the  requisition 
of  such  "  labours  of  love,"  or,  as  a  Romnnist  would  call  them, 
iuch  "  works  of  superirogatiort,"  To  the  consciences  of  the 
clergy  must  be  left  the  decision  concerning  what  they  are  able  to 
perform.  If,  however,  they  are  animated  by  a  due  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  their  divine  Master,  by  a  due  eagerness"  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  dotils,  it  may  be  added  by  a  regard  to  the  safety 
of  Uiat  chtfrch  to  which  they  belong,  they  will  not  ahrink  fron^ 
e.\ertions  which  ^e  methodbtical  teachers  so  readily  undertake, 
and  in  which  (bey  shoiild  not  permit  themselves  to  be  outdontf 
•by  them. 

It  is  hire  that  anotb«r  difficult)*  pr^sen^s  hself.  It  c^not  bef 
Concealed  that  there  i^  still  a  lamentable  want  of  zeal  in  the  e»^ 
tablishment.  That  deficiency  indeed  is  far  from  universal,  but 
it  is  much  more  generahhau  it  ought  to  be — and  it  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  from  this  circumstance ;  that  the  sacred  ofHce  is 
Tory  generally  entered  more  from  the  love  of  ^ase,  or  literature, 
br  from  the  more  sordid  desire  of  secular  advantage,  than  froiri 
a  wish  to  promote  the  salvation  of  ^ouls.  If  wouldleadinto' totf 
lotig  a'  detail  vfere  the  present  System  of  pirtronage  to  be  ana- 
lized,  were  the  means  by  which  prelWments  are  often  obtain^ 
to  be  d^cribed,  or  were  the  course  usualFy  pursue'd  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Sacred  ofticfe  to  be  investigated.  Over- 
strained  as  it  is,  we  fear  that  the  pamphlet  before  u^CoAtamstoo 
much  that  is  weM  founded  on  this  siKbject.  It  would  be  a  mean 
and  useless  subterfuge  to  attempt  to  explain  H  all  away. 

He  who  has  passed  through  an  academical  education,  knows 
how  little  the  ordraary  habits  of  young  men  during  their  resi- 
dence in  the  university  are  suited  to  qualify  them  for  the  work 
ofthc  minis  try.  He  who  lives  at  all  in  the  worldcan^ot  fail  to  know, 
that  presentations  to  a  benetice,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  and  if 
possible  more  important  offices,  are  far  more  commonly  ob- 
tained through  political  influence  or  private  friendship,  than  or 
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iccount  of  eminent  piety  or  distin^ished  qpalilications  tor  tlie> 
pastoral  diarge.  This  has  been  no  slight  cause  of  the  evil  which 
W«  all  lament.  Our  parishes  have  not  been  generally  filled  with, 
zealous  and  laborious  ministers ;  many  of  those  who  have  de- 
terved  that  character  have  not  been  duly  patronized  by  their  su- 
periors, nor  encour^ed  by  their  brethren :— ^they  have  rather 
been  bramled  witb  some  reproachful  epithet,  and  treated  as  ene- 
mies to  that  church  of  which  they  were  in  truth  very  !biight 
examples. 

If,  however,  we  desire  that  the  church  should  be  preserved, 
we  must  implore  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  la-* 
hourers  into  the  harvest,  ^^e  must  honour  those  that  are  such, 
and  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  the  success  of  iheii; 
labours. 

We  must  also,  oppressed  as  we  are  by  our  other  public 
burdens,  be  willii^  to  raise  an  adequate  fund  for  the  support , 
of  an  additional  number  of  clergymen  in  populous  districts,  and 
for  the  more  adequate  remuneration  of  those  who  are  serving 
large  parishes  without  deriving  from  them  the  means  of  com* 
fortable-subsistence^  Upon  the  necessity,  and  the  mode  of 
making  this  provision,  we  refer,  our  readers  to  a  very  useful 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  June  18,  1810."  Tlicy  will  there  6nd  briefly,  buf 
clearly  discussed;  the  moral  and  physical  wants  of  the  church, 
and  we  think  that  they  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the 
arguments  are  no  less  conclusive  against  the  crude  opinions  of 
another  noble  lord,  than  demonstrative  of  rational  and  enlight- 
ened zeal  in  forwarding  the  true  interests  of  the  established 
church.  -The  lute  returns  to  the  legislature  show  how  nur 
merous  are  tlie  parishes  whose  vicarages  or  perpetual  curacieti 
have  been  depiived  of  the  original  maintenance  of  the  mi- 
nister by  the  abuse  of  lay  impropriation.  To  attempt  an  ali- 
enation of  the  tithes  subject  to  impropriation  (particularly  those 
held  by  laymen),  would  be,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  an 
unwarrantable  invasion  of  the  estabUshed  rights  of  property ; 
but  in  many  cases,  if  a  fulfilment  of  the  fundamental  condition 
enjoined  by  the  laws  of  the  land  were  lequired,  namely,  that 
every  impropriator  should  afford  a  convenable  maintenance  to 
the  ofiicrating  clergyman,  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  evil 
woiUd  take  place,  {n  many  instances,  if  t)ie  public  repositO' 
ries  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  documents  were  carefully  searched, 
endowments  of  vicarages,  which  have  long  been  lost,  would  b? 
birought  to  light,  or  such  papers  discovered  as  would  cause  the 
detection  of  many  frauds  committed  by  the  ancient  patrons  on 
tiie  beoefices  of  which  tliey  liad  tlie  diisposal. 
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State<fthi  Church.  Jl? 

'  Tn  many  sack  parisket  tbere  ia  a  Urge  proportion  of  wasttf 
land,  from  wluch,  if  a  small  allotmest  wei:e  assigned  by  tbtt 
authority  of  parliament  to  the  niiiiister,  his  income  might  be 
augmetited  without  an  .lacreaae  of  national  expemiiture,  and 
without  any  materia)  saciifice  on  the  part  of  his  parishioners, 
who  ought  cheerftiUy  to  consent  to  a  measure  so  likely  to  in  ■ 
crease  the  usefiilnesa  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  their  mioister, 
where  his  provision  is  evidently  too  small  for  his  station. 

In  addition  to  snch  measures  as  it  might  be  thought  expedient 
(o  adopt  for  encreasing  the  number  of  places  of  \Vorsbip  and 
augmenung  the  incomes,  of  ill  provided  ministers,  a  revival  of 
primitive  discipline  .and  an  increase  of  episcopal  vigila7tce  *  is 
highly  to  be  desired.  By.  this  ia  not  meant  an  enforcement  of 
obsolete  canons,  or  an  exertion  of  vexatious  interference,  but 
.an  active  and  personal  examination  of  the  state  of  parishes  and 
the  characters  of  clergymen,  an  eucouragement  of  the  diligent, 
a  reprehension  of  the  neijligent  and  worldly,  an  endeavour  to 
promote  unity  and  mutual  concord,  and  a  fieqnent  consultation 
concerning  those  means  which  might  best  promote  the  prospe- 
rity' of  ..the  church  in  general,  and  the  improvement  of  each 
district  in  particular.  A  system  of  this  sort  is  said  to  have  been 
established  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  which  is  highly  iyorthy 
of  imitation.  To  this  should  be  added,  earnest  endeavours  on 
the  pait  of  the  clergy  to  explain  to  their  parishioners,  in  a 
familiar  manner,  the  nature  and  escell^icies  of  our  establish- 
ment,-and  the  high  claims  which  it  has  to  their  respect  and 
adherence. 

In  a  word,  if  we  would  defeat  the  designs  of  those  who  me 
ditate  the  overthrow  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  we  must  resort  ^ 
to  a  system  of  active  but  amicable  counteraction.  We  miist, 
as  it  was  once  said  by  a  pious  prelate,  out-preach,  out-pray, 
and  out-live  our  dissenting  brethien. — We  must  refrain  from  all 
intemperate  language,  and  all  unkind  conduct ;  we  must  endea- 
vour, by  gentle  means,  to  draw  back  to  our  communion  tho^« 
who  have' departed  from  it,  whilst  we  use  our  utmost  exeilions 


■  The  late  Bishop Porfeii*  (at  we  fiud  in  hit  nRpliew*t  publication)  ncrcr  held 
a  confirmation  without  folloning  it  up  wilt  a  fottible  atldress  to  the  yo&i^  per- 
soDs  asseinliled;  and  if  we  consider  Hie  iuj  posing  nature  of  the  cereioony  to  their' 
young  and  innocent  minds,  Tresh  from  the  simple  objects  and  ideas  familiar 
to  the  a^  of  chitdhood,  and  just  impressed  by  theniiDUtarsof  tlicir  parish,  with 
Ihereligiousrebponsibiiity  theyare  about  to  aisume,  we  can  conceive  no  practice 
niort  likely  lo  create  that  lasting  conviction  of  iht  duty  and  impor.tance  of 
a  religious  life,  which  must  always  arise  from  the  combined  operntioos  of  the 
feelings  and  the  judgownt.  It  is  with  great  regret,  then,  that  we  see  thilprac-. 
tice  >o  uncommoB  ia  tb*  cburcta ;  tb«  euiistuB  appeaiii  tu  b«  no  part  of  ■  lound. 
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to  remove  all  pretence,  and  obviate  all  necessity  for  further 
separation.  Unity  among  churcbmen,  increaatrd  zeal  on  th« 
part  of  the  dei^  of  all  ranks,  a  mote  abundant  supply  of 
places  of  worship,  and  permission  to  ministers  to  take  such 
means  as  appear  best  to  them  for  the  edification  of  their 
own  parishioners,  subjecjj  always  to  vigilant  and  reasonable, 
but  not  vesatioui  episcopal  superintendence.  These  seem  to 
be  the  only  measures,  or  at  least  the  most  important  of 
those,  by  whicb  the  growth  of  schism,  and  the  consequent 
downfall  of  the  church,  is  to  be  prevented. 

Should  these  observations,  imperfect  as  we  fear  they  are, 
contribute  in  any  degree  to  so  important  an  object,  we  shall  be 
inost  humbly  and  sincerely  thankful ;  and  shall  rejoice  in  having 
rendered  even  the  slightest  service  to  ihat  exceHent  diurch,  to 
which  we  glory  in  belonging,  and  for  the  preservation  of  vbicb 
pur  earnest  prayers  will,  we  trust,  never  cease  tg  be  offered. 


A-RT.  v.  VMoge  dans  FAmeriqne  Meridionale,  par  Don  Feliif 
de  Azara,  Com missaire  et  Commandant  des  Limites  Espagnoles 
dans  le  Paraguay,  depuis  17^1,  jusqu'en  1801.  4  vols.  8vo. 
^  Paris.  I8O9.  Chez  Dulau,  ^C—Contenant  (a  Description 
geographigue,  politique^  et  civile  de  Paraguay,  et  de  (a  Ri- 
viire  de  la  Plata ;  Histoire  de  la  Dicoaterte,  et  de  la  Con' 
quite  de  ces  Contrees;  des  Details  nomBrens  sur  leur  Histoire 
naturelle,  et  sur  les  Peuples  saavages  qui  les  habitent;  le  Re- 
al dcs  Moyens  emploj/es  par  les  Jesuitef,  pour  assvjelir  et  civir 
User  les  hidigenes,  &c.  ^c.  Publiis  (fapres.les  Marmscrits  de 
l'Avteur,avec  une  Notice  sur  sa  Vie  par  le  TraducteurWalck- 
naer,  suivis  de  ^Histoire  tiaturflle  des  Oiseaux  du  Paraguay, 
et  de  la  Plata,  avec  des  Notes  par  Sonnini, 

1  HE  political  events  that  have  burst  within  the  last  two  years 
on  the  horizon  of  the  South  American  continent  becoming 
daily  of  greater  moment,  every  authentic  source  of  information 
respecting  those  long  neglected  leglfcis  is  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  English  public,  and  an  inteiestinv 
subject  of  resparcb  to  the  ipquiring  mind.  Buenos  Ayres,  of 
La  Plata,  including  Paraguay,  from  the  advantages  of  locality, 
from  its  having  been  recently  the  seat  of  our  abortive  expedt^ 
fions,  from  its  possessing  a  larger  share  of  white  population 
than  any  other  part  of  South  America;  fropi  its  rich  plains,  jts 
Bioi  ntaus,  and  forests,  suited  to  ail  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
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knd  intersected  by  the  finest  rivers  in  tlie  world ;  from  its  na- 
tnral  history,  and  from  its  having  been  the  seat  of  the  labours  of 
the  Jesuits,  (to  which  it  perhaps  owes  many  of  those  compara- 
tively  enlightened  principles  of  knowledge  and  of  civil  freedom^ 
which  it  IS  now  ^splayiug  to  the  world,)  constitutes  a  subject 
of  interest  and  curiosity,  not  less  momentous  than  New  Spain, 
and  to  it  Mr.  Azara  has  dedicated  his  labours. 

The  feiv  mutilated  and  incoherent  fragments  which  have  been 
laid  before  the  public,  respecting  the  South  American  continent  ■ 
within  the  last  two  centuries,  and  which  succeeded  to  the  incon- 
sistent, and  often  partial  reports  given  by  the  Spaniards  of  its 
conquest,  without  describing  the  interior,  or  imparting  any  idea 
of  its  actual  state,  had  left  a  void  which  the  man  of  sci«ice 
has  long  been  anxious  to  fill  up.  The  established  prmciple 
of  secrecy  observed  by  tt>e  Spanish  and  Portuguese  govern- 
ments, made  them  guard  with  a  jeidous  eye  every  avenue  to 
information ;  and  though  it  always  entered  into  the  department 
of  the  iiiteudants  of  each  iilti-amarine  province,  not  only  to  de- 
scribe the  districts  under  their  control,  but  also  to  point  out  their 
local  resources,  and  delineate  them  by  ineps  and  plans;  these 
valuable  documents  were  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
council  of  die  Indies,  and  were  never  accessible  even  to  the 
Spanish  public.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  have  now 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  will  be  carefully  de- 
posited for  future  use  among  the  archives  of  the  revolutionary 
empire. 

Their  jealousy  lest  any  disclosure  should  endanger  their  dis- 
tant settlements,  was  not  however  the  only  bar  to  our  inform- 
ation respecting  them.  ITie  lively  and  fertile  genius  of  the 
Spanish  Creoles,  had  given  rise  to  many  descriptive  works  of 
merit;  but  the  want  of  a  press,  and  the  difficulty  of  even  ob- 
tainii^  leave  to  print,  rendered  these  manuscripts  of  no  use 
to  the  public ;  and  the  frequent  example  of  authors  who  in- 
curred the  animadversions  of  their  government  by  attempting  to 
extend  to  the  people  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  also  coimteiv 
acted  the  zealous  wishes  of  many.  Through  the  exertions  of 
the  Jesuits,  a  few  confined  remarks  respecting  the  interior  were 
published,  but  the  geogfkphtcal  parts  were  found  defective;  and 
possessing  more  anecdote  than  description,  they  by  no  means 
satisfied  curiosity,  or  answered  any  beneficial  purpose.  These 
Testnunts  were  however  in  some  measure  broken  down  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  some  of 
Aose  who  sought  refuge  in  Italy  published  their  researches  in 
slanguage  not  their  own;  among  these  Clavajero  and  Mijina 
were  the  foremost.     Cjiarles  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  whilst  ycl 
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furroanded  1:^  some  of  bis  owat  patriotic  miriistera,  sought  t« 
extend  die  confined  knowledge  of  geography  and  botany ;  but 
the  persecution  subsequently  incilired  by  Malespina,  which 
equnUy  fell  to  the  lot  of  Azara,  delayed  the  gratification  of  the 
world.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  presume  that 
the  energy  of  the  South  American  mind  was  defwesaed  hj 
every  expedient  which  political  jealousy  and  rel^ious  bigotrj 
could  suggest  to  a  weak  and  timid  government. 

But  die  great  shock  which  in  our  own  days  has  agitiited 
Europe,  reverberated  on  the  shores  of  America,  and  breaking 
down  the  barriers  interpoicd  by  authority,  opened  an  inlet,  of 
which  the  French,  with  their  accustomed  enterprize,  were  the 
first  to  avail  themselves.  Expecting,  after  the  conquest  of  Eu- 
rope, to  make  these  interestij^  countries  equally  die  scenes  of 
their  inroads  and  pillage,  learned  characters  were  early  dis- 
patched to  obtain  new  and  correct  details  of  their  present  state, 
and  to  ^read  a  chain  of  influence  connected  with  nlterkir 
plans.  The  results  of  their  secret  and  political  information 
nave  not  appeared  before  the  European  public,  yet  the  9peci-> 
mens  of  descriptive  and  statistical  accounts  already  pnblisfaed, 
may  in  some  degree  enable  us  to  judge  how  interesting  they 
must  be  to  the  government  for  which  they  were  obtiunedj 
Moreover,  as  men  of  science  are  the  leading  members  of  every 
community,  more  especially  in  South  Ameiica,  and  such  were 
uniformly  the  companions  and  confidents  of  the  French  literati 
sent  thither,  they  doubtless  possess  upon  the  spot  many  friendi 
■  to  th^r  cause. 

Azara,  with  more  honourable  views,  and  with  not  less  talent; 
forgotten  In  the  deserts,  a  strar^r  to  the  rapid  progress  of  na- 
tural science  in  Europe,  whence  he  had  been  long  absent,  and 
without  any  communication  widi  the  civilized  world,  completed 
tiie  description  and  delineation  of  a  country  more  than  five 
hundred  le^ues  in  length,  on  a  width  of  three  hundred,  in  die 
interior  of  which  he  made  his  researches  with  a  more  philoso- 
phic eye  tlian  bis  predecessors.  Alone,  and  without  books,  he 
extended  his  inquiries  into  two  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  natural  history,  making  us  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds  hitherto  unknown,  and  correcting  the 
confused  accounts  respecting  others  which  we  had  before  ob- 
tained from  polluted  sources. 

We  shall  briefly  introduce  Mr.  Azara  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Aor  readers  by  detailing  a  few  particulars  of  his  life. 

Tlie  profession  which  he  chose  in  early  life  was  that  of  it 
nqilituy  etwineer,  in  which  merit  afterwards  raised  him  to  th« 
rank  of  bngadiw.    Moreau  de  St.  Mary,  ^norant  of  the  man- 
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^rs  and  habito  of  the  interior  of  Soudi  Ameiiea,  lliiis  nelatea  wbtt 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  great  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Azara,  '.'.  11 
offre,  pent  elre,  I'exemple  unique  en  Europe  d'un  homme  che« 
qui  I'aversion  pour  le  pain  est  si  forte  qu'il  n'en  a  jamais 
mang6  *." 

In  1776  he  was  named  commissioner  on  the  part  of  Spain  to 
trace  the  respective  limits  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settle^  . 
ments  in  South  America,  which  had  given  rise  to  dispute! 
between  the  two  orpwns.  The  greatei:  enterprize  of  the  Por- 
tuguese settlers  had,  in  many  instances,  pushed  them  beyond 
their  legal  bounds.  This  -gave  rise  to  altercations  and  inter- 
minable disputes,  which  delayed  the  completion  of  tbe  work,  and 
left  Mr,  Azara  secluded  in  the  bosom  of  those  extended  regionsj 
whose  frontiers  he  had  been  commissioned  to  delineate. 

In  the  flower  of  youth,  and  enured  to  the  heats  of  th«  plains, 
and  the  damps  of  die  forests,  his  active  and  enterprising  mind 
made  him  conceive  the  plan  not  only  of  describing,  but  also  of 
constructing  a  map  of  the  interior  of  tbe  country,  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  only  pricked  o£F  the  limits.  This  be  effected  at 
his  own  espence,  and  partly  by  stealth,  for  he  dreaded  to  recur 
to  (he  intendants  for  assistance.  Thirteen  years  of  soUtary  and 
tedious  labour  completed  his,  bold  pr(^ect,  and  conscious  diat 
the  only  aid  he  had  to  expect  was  from  the  natives,  whose 
haunts  he  had  to  penetrate  and  visit,  in  order  to  conciliate  their 
esteem,  and  secure  their  services,  he  adopted  their  manners,  used 
the  same  food,  and  in  many  characteristic  instances  conformed 
to  their  customs  and  mode  of  life;  imitating  in  this  the  old 
settlers  of  Canada,  who  always  found  an  assimilatioa  of 
manners  the  strongest  tie  to  the  fiddity  and  good  will  of  the 
aatives. 

A  small  portmanteau  with  linen  and  instruments,  to  which 
werQ  added  some  salt,  Paraguay  tea,  and  presents  for  tbe  In- 
dians, constituted  his  travelling  equipage,  and  in  this  way  did  he. 
traverse  deserts,  swamps,  mountains,  and  plains ;  navigate  and 
explore  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams,  in  search  of  original  data  on 
which  to  found  a  work,  that  might  not  ottly  stand  the  test  of 
time,  bnt  enable  the  distant  inquirer  to  correct  his  ideas  of  a 
country,  of  which  he  oould  before  possess  only  confused  and 
mutilated  accounts. 

The  learned  editor  of  Azara  justly  remarks,  "  that  contrary 

*  Thia  BTeralon  for  tnead,  or  rather  predilactioir  ftt  raoit  and  vRgetablea.  i* 

bomony,  lipiilar  to  ihat  eaten  in  VirgiDiB.  The  roasteil  and  bulliMl  laandioca  c>f 
tie  Paraguayans  lupersedes  tbe  necessity  of  breaif,  and  the  yam,  casava,  and- 
••tber  raott  gcnaril  in  Am«riei^  eonititote  even  a  priterabU  tuktenaiMr'. 
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to'the  custom  of  modem  travellers,  he  has  been  too  reserved 
on  the  details  that  perBonally  concerned  himself,  which  often 
serve  as  an  use&l  supplement  to  descripbve  narration."  Indeed; 
liis  humble  and  unaffected  style,  when  compared  witJi  the  over 
.  dt^mntical  diction  of  the  late  French  works  on  New  Spaiu, 
cannot  but  inspire  a  double  confidence  in  his  minute  and  accu- 
■rate  details.  These  are  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  the 
nersecutions  he  experienced  in  the  cause  of  literature,  not  only 
in  Ameiaca,  but  even  on  his  return  to  Spain,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  means  of  publishing  in  his  own  language  the  historical 
and  descriptive  parts  of  his  work,  and  absolutely  obliged  him 
to  have  recourse  <to  the  French  press.  He  maintains  throughout 
^.philosof^ic  and  disdainful  silence  respecting  the  unmerited  op- 
pression of  his  countrymen  in  office ;  and  though  his  Paris  edi- 
tor drpw  from  him  fay  letter  some  particulars  of  his  grievances, 
his  answers  by  no  means  descend  to  complaint  or  reproach, 
but  soar  above  those  natural  effusions  whi<^  are  excited  m  little 
minds  by  repeated  acts  of  injury  and  oppression. 

Though  w£  confess  with  candour,  that,  in  our  opinion,  bis 
Eoological  inquiries  form  the  most  perfect  and  systematic  part 
of  the  work,  ^et  the  remainder  contains  so  much  useful  and 
novel  information,  tliat  it  has  well  deserved  the  pains  taken  by 
the  French  translator  and  editor;  and  we  cannot  but  express 
astonishment  tliat  in  England  it  is  almost  unknown,  at  a  time 
that  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  so  deeply  interesting,  and 
when  we  are  swallowing  with  avidity  compilations  not  only  de- 
fective but  antiquated.  Can  it  be  credited  that  Helm's  road 
Itinerary  fiom  La  Plata  to  Lima  has  gone  through  two  Engli^ 
editions,  whilst  the  works  of  Azara  are  unnoticedi*  We  cannot 
here  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of  Walcknaer  on  thu 
want  of  national  discernment,  uldch  proves  how  much  more 
backward  we  are  in  our  knowledge  of  South  America  than  the 
French,  though  so  muph  more  interested  in  knowing  its  rea| 
^tate. 

"  X.'expcditipn  dec  Apglais  dans  La  Plata  a  aussi  el6  ^occasion 
^le  la  publication  de  plusjeurs  ouvrages  jnsignilians  qui  ont  paiu  4 
^ondres.  On  la'a.  mit  voir  un  de  ces  ouvrages  (Wilcocke)  out 
est  une  relation  de  Buenos  Aytef,  en  un  volume  en  6vo,  avec  oir 
verses  gravures.  C'est  une  compilatign  fatte  d'apres  Charlevoix. 
fcette  mauvaise  production  a  cependant  trouv4e  un  traducteur  Fran- 
;ais,  et  peut-^tre  ce  traducteur  trouvera-t-il  un  jour  un  imprimenr, 
et  des  acheteurs!!!  J'ai  fait  veoir  un  autre  ouvrage,  intituK, 
'  Letters  from  Paraguay  describing  the  Settlements  of  Monte  Vi- 
deo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Presidencies  of  Rioja  minor,  Nombre  de 
pios,  St.  Mary,  St.  John,  &c.  by  John  Constant  Davies.    \  yqI,  Svq^ 
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tJxidoD,  1805.'  Le  pfeiace  de  ce  livre  nous  apprend  que  bod  aiir 
fear  est  moiit  au  Chili.  Je  crois  qu'il  n'a  jamais  et.^  ni  a  Paraguay 
pi  a  Chili.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  il  m'a  et€  impossible  de  lire.Betile^ 
ipent  100  pages  de  son  insipide  et  ronianesque  bavardage." 

The  fact  is,  that  one  half  of  the  accoiiots  we  have  had  frooi 
modem  pens  conslBts  either  of  the  fictions  of  fancy,  or  outlines 
fro*  old  authors  under  a  new  dress. 

The  superior  meiic  of  the   zoological  parts  of  Mr.  Azara's 
work  appears  in  some  measure  accounted  for  iu  die  Notice  sur    . 
s-t  Fie  et  ses  Ecrits,  in  tlie  following  words :  > 

"  If  it  may  be  considered  true  that  man  partly  depends  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  it  is  tdso  not  less  certain,  that 
he  exercises  over  [hem  an  empire,  which  diffiers  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  character.  An  active  mind,  that  feels  the  necessity  of 
nourishing  the  flame  with  whi<fh  it  .is  constantly  animated,  seize) 
and  in^roves  on  every  object  th^t  surrounds  it.  Transport  it  into 
Greece,  amidst  the  crumbling  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes,  or  seclude 
jt  amongst  the  massive  pyramid?  of  the  Egp-ptian  sands ;  or  rather 
present  to  Its  contemplation  Rome,  proud  in  the  monuments  of  so 
many  men  and  ages  which  stud  its  classic  ground,  and  the  possessor 
pf  such  a  mind  will  become  erudite,  a  profound  antiquarian,  or  a 
celebrated  artist.  Place  it  at  the  foot  of  the  burning  Vesuvius'; 
near  the  blackened  and  shivered  sides  of  Etna,  or  strike  it  with  the 
iiaajestic  chaos  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  mineralogy  and  geo- 
logy will  be  its  study.  ■ 

"  Should  it,  however,  have  to  wander  'over  the  vast  plains,  Of 
pierce  through  the  thick  forests  of  America,  where  a  new' vegeta- 
tion covers  the  earth  with  a  rich  and  variegated  carpet,  where  the 
ivegetable  as  well  as  tlie  aniijiated  natives  of  the  forests,  present  oi^ 
fvery  side^^the  most  unusual  and  sjngular  forms,  and  botany  or 
zoology  will  become  its  prcvai'ling  passion.  The  two  brothem 
Azara,  present  us  with  a  striking  example  of  the  justness  of  thi^ 
remark.  Don  Nicholas*,  notwithstanding  his  occupations,  and  the 
restraints  of  his  official  character,  in  Rome  became  a  distinguished  ' 
philosopher,  and  an  enlightened  protector  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 
whilst-  Don  Felix  without  books,  succour,  or  preliminary  instruction, 
but  surrounded  by  materials  of  observation,  by  dint  of  his  own 
efforts,  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  first  zoologists  of 
the  age.'' 

In  support  of  our  ovyn  opinions  of  Mr.  Azara'a  works,  we 
could  quote  the  testitnony  of  some  respectable  authorities. 
Walcknaer  affirms,  that  no  descriptions  could  be  more  accurate, 
nothing  more  curious  and  authentic  respecting  the  manners  c^ 
the  natives,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  united  more  sagaci^ 

■  He  w)<  aftptwaiils  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Spnin  to  Ibat  of  France, 
■lid  the  author  of  several  woik4  known  to  th«  public,  aoiongdlnliii^h  is  an  strcoun^ 
uf  Ibe  lifi;  aud  paintings  of  McngB,  a  Spanish  artist. 
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'ftnd  patience,  two  essential  qualities  in  a  just  observer.  Hi^ 
Royal  Institute  of  Paris  is  still  mote  pointed  in  its  terms  of 
approbation. 

"  M.Azara's  ornithology  of  the  interiorprovinceaof  La  Plata, 
tiwes  its  origin  to  a  conviction  of  the  many  defects  and  omissions 
of  Buffon,  to  whose  work  his  first  researches  were  intended  a* 
supplementary  corrections;. but  as  hismaterialsaccumulated,the5 
formed  a  complete  treiatise  of  tijemselves,  in  which  out  of  443 
•pecies  treated,  nearly 'iOOare  perfectly  new,  and  many  others  ar«  - 
corrected  and  more  accurately  described." 

A  drawing  of  each  of  the  most  remarkable  species  alone  seems 
wanting  to  make  the  work  in  every  sense  complete,  but  it  was 
Mr.  Azara's  object  to  preserve  specimens  of  his  birds,  in  order  to 
convey  them  in  that  state  to  Europe,  but  he  found  the  climate 
hostile  to  such  an  undertaking.  After  considerable  pains  expended 
in  stuffing  and  preserving  many,  they  became  a  prey  to  insects. 
This  misfortune  was  rendered  irretrievable  by  the  baseness  of  the 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  his 
trunks  filled  with  specimens,  writings,  drawings,  plans,  and  maps, 
under  pretence  of  his  being  favourable  to  the  Portuguese,  by 
which  means  the  world  was  deprived  of  what  still  remained  of 
the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

Our  readers,  however,  must  understand  that  M.  Azara  was  by 
no  means  a  proficient  in  the  sciences  of  bot^y,  geology,  miner- 
alogy, or  chemistry.  Whenever  subjects  connected  with  these 
sciences  occur,  we  must  confine  our  confidence  in  his  observa* 
tions  to  that  which  is  due  to  sound  sense,  and  accurate  but  un- 
lettered inquiry.  Neither  was  he  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
restraints  imposed  upon  men  in  his  situation  with  respect  to- 

{toiitical  discussions.  We  have  little  doubt  that  modem  travel- 
ers  will  soon  compensate  the  former  deficiencies  to  the  public : 
and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  we  trust  that  a  mass  of  original 
information  from  South  America  now  lying  before  us,  will  aBbi-d 
wme  extracts  that  will  not  be  found  wholly  uninteresting. 

As  a  partial  recompence  for  M.  Azara's  services,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Europe  in  the  year  1 802  he  was  made  a  biigadier  in  the 
Spanbh  army ;  but  his  brother,  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  ad-, 
vised  him  to  resign,  which  he  tiid ;  and  a  subsequent  visit  to  hii 
brother  soon  after  led  to  the  introduction  -of  his  works  into.th^ 
Frendi  press;  where,  notwithstanding  the  defects  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  expence  and  pains,  to  which  Dentu  the  Paris  publisher 
went  to  produce  Mr.  Azara's  work  in  a  perfect  sUte,  prove  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  Walcknaer,  the  translator  of 
mimy  valuable  works,  and  amoi^  others  of  Pinkerton's  Modem 
GeMraphy,  was  chosen  to  translate  the  two  first  volumes,  and 
Cuvier,  perpetual  secretary  de  la  Clam  des  Sciences  Pkt/siguet 
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del'  lastitut,  &«.  was  charged  to  revise,  and  enrich  them  with 
notes ;  whilst  Sonniui)  the  learned  editor  of  IJuflbn's  works,  was 
com  missioned  to  translate,  and  comment  on  the  two  last  volumes,, 
which  treat'of  the  birds  of  Pai'^uay. 

Of  the  work  th^s  compiled  and  corrected  we  shall  now  pro>, 
ceed  to  give  a  rapid  sketch ;  but  as  we  think  that  we  have  ob>, 
served  our  reader's  aversion  to  dry  geographical  ami  statistical 
details  in  cases  where  more  interesting  matter  may  be  expected,, 
we  shall  dwell  but  very  shortly  on  the  contents  of  each  diapter^ , 
but  shall  dedicate  the  greater  part  of  the  contracted  space  idiot- 
led  us  to  the  original  ^natter  in  our  possession. 

•  After  giving  an  interesting  explanatory  introduction,  followed, 
by  a  sketch  of  the  authors  who  had  previously  written  cm. La, 
Plata,  Paraguay,  Chaco,  &.c.  Mr.  Azara  commences  the  first 
chapter  of  his  work  by  a  description  of  the  climate. 

.  llie  climate  of  La  Plata  is  very  different  from  that  of  Lima,, 
where  the  aky  is  almost  continually  obscured  by  vapours  and. 
clouds,  that  produce  what  is  called  garua,  or  a  descending  mist, 
that  serves  instead  of  rain.  Towards  the  north,  Mr.  Azara, 
says,  the  vapours  are  seldom  condensed  into  a  fog.  The  sky  is 
there  clear  and  serene ;  and  in  Buenos  Ayres  snow  is  nearly,  un- 
known. This  division  of  the  southern  continent  is  also  com> 
paratively  frae  from  those  violent  earthquakes  which  desolate  the 
regions  contiguous  to  the  cordJIIera  of  the  coast ;  the  causes  of 
which  a^  so  well  established  in  Dr.  Unanue's  treatise  on  the, 
climate  of  Lima. 

The  climate  of  the  regions  of  which  our  author  treats,  perhaps 
-  resembles  that  of  Spain  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  and  its  iuhabitants  are  certainly  the  fairest.  The  rains 
are  periodically  incessant  and  heavy,  and  accompanied  with  dan- 
gerous and  tremendous  peals  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Dur-. 
ing  the  Btoi m  that  occuiied  in  1 793,  the  lightning  fell  thirty- 
seven  times  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  killed  nineteen  persons.  , 
,  T^e  second  chapter  treats  of  "  the  disposition  and  quality  oi, 
the  soil,"  in  which  the  horizontality  of  the  country  is  described 
to  be  such,  that  when  the  east  and  south-east  winds  prevail  with, 
any  force,  a^d  cause  the  waters  of  the  river  l^  Plata  to, 
rise  seven  feet  above  their  common  level,  they  enter  into  the 
Parang,  and  are  )>erceived  at  a  distance  of  sixty  leagues  in-land. 
Mr.  Azara  assures  us,  that  from  his  esperimeuts  of  the  baroni&- 
ter,  the  Paraguay,  in  its  course  from  N.  to  S.  has  not  a  foot  of 
declension  for  each  maritime  mile  of  latitude  between  the  paraU 
lels  of  ]6 — '24  degs.  to  22 — 57-  He  then  proceeds  to  examine 
the  physical  consequences  of  such  an  extent  of  horizontal  country} 
^  subject  that  elicUs  a  chain  of  curious  remarks. 
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The  third  chapter  contains  a  treatise  on  the  salts  and  minora  isy 
fbr  which  purpose  he  ditides  the  codutry  into  two  parts ;  front 
the  La  Plata  to  the  south,  including  Chaco,  and  that  lying  to' 
the  east  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parau^^  Tn  this  chapter  our  au- 
^or  notices  a  singular  phenomenon,  which  he  calls  a  large  piece 
df  pure  iron,  flexible  and  malleable  in  the  foi^e,  but  at  the  same' 
time  so  hard  as  not  to  be  cut,  thougli  obedient  to  the  file.  It 
contains  about  four  hondred  and  9i\ty-eight  cubic  feet,  and  lies 
on  the  surface  of  the  lai^e  plain  of  ChaCu,  on  which  not  a  single 
itone  excepting  this  is  to  be  found:  Whence  it  eame  appears 
to  Mr.  Azara  the  greatest  problem.  It  cannot,  says  he,  have 
been  cast  from  »  volcano,  for  there  are  none  withiu  thiee  hun- 
dred leagues,  nor  is  it  brittle;  much  less  can  it  be  sftpposed  to' 
have  been  brought  thither  by  a  torrfent,  for  an  iron  mine  is  not 
to  be  heard  of  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  indeed  many 
deny  their  txistence  in  any  part  of  Soirth  America.-  Making 
allowances  for  M.  Azara's  deticiency  of  chemical  and  mincralo- 
pcal  science,  we  apprehend  that  our  readers  will  readily  agree' 
with  usinconcluding,  that  this  immense  mass  is  one  of  those  me- 
teoric stones  observed  in  similar  situations  iit  various  parts  of  the' 
tvorld. 

Itwouldnot  be  possible  within  thescanty  bounds  of  one  chap-" 
fei*  to  enter  into  particulars  respecting  the  many  rivers  whichr 
branbli  out  in  so  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  South  America,- 
and  are  designed  by  nature  As  a  means  of  conveyance  for  the  im- 
mense variety  of  productions  which  she  has  heaped  upon  it.  Mr.' 
Azara's  foiirth  chapter  is  therefore  confined  to  the  three  princi- 
pal ones,  viz.  the  Paraguay,  Parand,  and  Uruguay. 

The  Paraguay  takes  its  source  in  13.  30  degrees  of  S.  latitude,' 
from  a  collection  of  rivulets  formed  in  the  Sierra  of  Paraguay,- 
*here  the  Portuguese  collect  part  of  their  gold  and  precious 
Aones.  Its  course  is  uniformly  to  ihe  south,  and  at  lenglh  unites 
with  the  Parang,  being  navigable  for  schooners  from  the  sixteenth 
degree  downwards.  At  Assumption,  when  its  wateis  were  in 
their  lowest  State,  the  width  was  1332  French  feet.  They  be^ 
gin  to  rise  at  the  latter  city  towards  the  end  of  February,  and 
continue  gradually  increasing  till  the  end  of  June ;  but  the  stream 
continues  clear,  as  if  too  large  to  be  affected  by  the  compara- 
tively trifling  accession  of  the  land  waters,  lliis  rise  appears 
partly  form»l  by  the  overflowings  of  the  great  lake  Jar-ayes, 
whicli  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  leagues  lung,  and  fort;^ 
wide.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Chiquitos,  but  is  not  navigable^ 
being  perfectly  dry  during  part  of  the  year. 

■    The  Parana  derives  its  source  from  the  mountains  where  die 
Portuguese  have  their  gold  mines,  called  Goyazes,  between  17 
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ftnd  I8  degrees  of  S.  lat. :  but  th«  course  of  att  the  rivers  is  best 
tjefined  by  a  map.  Several,  Wger  thsn  any  European  river, 
fall  into  it;  such  as  the.Yguaz^,  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Uru-'' 
guay,  from  the  junctioD  of  which  it  forms  d«  La  Plata,  whicb 
may  be  considered  oue  of  the  largest  Tiyeraia  the  world. 

The  Parang  is  moi^  nq>id  tlma  the  Paraguay,  its  coarse  be-* 
ing  from  east  to  west,  in  which  directicm  the  inctioation  of  tba 
(fountry  is  considerable :  at  Candelaria  it  is  four  hundred  toisex 
wideband  1500  at  Corricutes;  and  i.s  interspersed  with  a  variety 
gf  inlands,  some  of  which  are  of  a  considerable  siie;  Notwith-' 
standing  its  great  volume  of  water,  it  is  not  navigable  during  its 
whole  course,  in  corlsei^uence  of  the  faUs  and  rocks  with  which 
the  channel  is  interrupted.  Amongst  the  several  cascades  wilil 
which  it  is  obstructed,  that  calkd  the  Fall  of  Caoendiyil  is  de^ 
scribed  by  M.  Azara  a^one  of  the  sublimest  scenes  in  nature^ 
The  width  of  the  siream,  just  before  it  breaks  over  the  cascade^ 
extends  to  2100  toises,  or  near^  a  maritime  le^^e.  Deep  and 
rapid  in  its  course,  it  is  suddenly  contracted  by  mounds  of  rock 
firmly  tilled  by  nature,  to  a  ehannel  of  tliirty  toises,  through  which 
the  waters  rush  with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  are  dashed  down  a 
perpendicular  height  of  fifty  French  feet  on  the  rocks  below. 
The  sound  is  plainly  heard  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues. 

Several  rainbows  are  reflected  on  ttie  mist  that  rises,  whidi , 
afterwards  falls  in  gentle  showers  on  the  surrounding  scenery. 
This  and  t)ie  fall  of  Tequendama  near  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  tha 
height  of  which  is  considerably  greater,  are  said  (by  the  natives, 
we  suppone)  to  be  the  lai^eat  cataracts  in  the  world.  For  our-' 
selves  we  do  not  profess  lo  be  great  adepts  in  the  principles 
upon  which  the  comparative  magnitieence  of  cascades  should 
be  estimated ;  but  if  die  breadth  and  height  of  the  fall  enter  into, 
the  calculation,  we  conceive  that  thi  fail  of  Niagara  must  bear 
away  the  paltn  from  both  these  competitors,  its  breadth  being 
not  less  tlian  600  yavds,  and  its  height  142  feet. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  some  of  the  wild  productions  of 
the  country,  not  with  the  scientilic  classifications  and  accuracy 
of  a  botanist,  which  M.  Azara  does  not  profess,  but  with  th« 
scrutinizing  eye  of  a  near  observer  of  nature.  A  variety  of 
woods,  gums,  rezins,  fruits,  &c.  are  mentioned,  and  their  domes' 
.tic  purposes  pointed  out.  Amongst  the  rest,  is  Hit  pita,  or 
aloes,  of  which  several  specimens  have  been  introduced  amongst 
us  from  the  West  Indies.  The  fibres  of  this  plant  are  used  for 
caulking  vessels,  and  for  ropes,  atid  have  been  asserted  to  be.' 
stronger  than  hemp. 

The  sisth  chapter  is  a  treatise  on  the  vegetables  cultivated  in' 
the  country,  in  whi^h  it  is  asserted  that  at  Buenos  Ayres  wheat 
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produces  siiteen  Cor  oae,  it  Monte  Video  twelve,  and  at  Pani' 
guay  four.  The  wtieat  is  considerably  smaller  dian  that  of 
Spain,  bat  the  bread  extremely  good.  The  average  quantitjr 
produced  Js  estimated  at  219,300  fanegas  of  Castile,  70,000  of 
which  are  consumed  in  the  country,  and  the  rest  exported  to  the 
Havanafa,  Paraguay,  Brazils,  and  the  island  of  !st.  Maurice. 
Bread  in  however,  as  we  have  already  observed,  by  no  means  the 
staff  of  life  in  this  country :  meat,  and  the-great  vanety  of  roots 
eoA  other  grains  with  which  the' country  abounds,  afford  to  tfie 
poor  inhabitants  an  ei]ually  healthy  and  even  more  nutritious  au»-' 
tttiance. 

Mendoza,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  of  Chili,  annually 
fiimishes  3313  barrels  of  wine,  and  St.  John's  7942  of  brandy  to 
Buenos  Ayrea  and  Monte  Video;  but  the  low  lands  of  Peru, 
particularly  the  valley  of  Pisco^  possess  the  best  vine  and  olive, 
grounds  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  southern  continent ;  and  there 
may  be  a  time,  now  that  the  old  restrictions  of  the  mother  coun- 
try are  exploded,  in  which  we  may  thence  draw  partial  supplies. 
Peruvian  wine  resembles,  and  equals  the  Constantia  manufiictured 
,at  the  Cape.  Several  species  of  the  peach  are  brought  from 
Chili  unknovm  in  Europe,  of  which  the  naturalization  would  be 
deserving  of  some  notice,  as  well  as  of  the  quinoa,  which  is  an 
extremely  nutritious  grain,  whose  stalks  se^e  for  fuel. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  allotted  to  the  enumeration  and  details, 
of  some  of  the  many  insects  which  in  a  country  so  hot  and 
humid  must  of  courae  greatly  abound ;  and  the  eighth  to  par- 
ticulars respecting  toads,  snakes,  vipers,  and  lizards. 

The  contents  of  the  ninth  chapter  are  "  quadrupeds  and  birds," 
of  which  some  drawings  are  given,  copied  from  die  Cabinet  Inf- 
petiat  de  Paris. 

The  second  volume  and  tenth  chapter  commence  vrith  a 
^«ieral  dissertation  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,' 
m  which  our  author  gives  the  results  of  long  personal  experience 
and  accurate  observation.  But  the  character  of  the  Indians  is  so 
complicated,  and  varies  so  much  according  to  their  respective 
tribes,  that  it  b  difficult  to  lay  down  characteristic  or  leaAng' 
features  equally  applicable  to  all.  There  is  no  subject  relating 
to. ^iouth  America  on  which  the  public  has  been  more  misted.' 
The  missionaries  have  dealt  in  hyperboles,  and  the  Spaniards' 
have  descended  to  details  filled  with  reproach  and  partiality. 

M.Azaraisof  opinion  dtat  theaborigines  have  no  religion,  and' 
that  the  figures  and  idols  which  are foundamongst  them,  are  not' 
connected  with  any  system  of  superstitiousworship.  This  would,- 
however,  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  general  experience ; 
for  the  moft  uncivilized,  in  every  age  anil  in  every  clime,  have 
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been  found  to  be  governed  by  scune  principles  of  belief,  which 
have  either  ori^nated  in  fear,  or  some  other  eqi^ly  stroi^ 
incentive ;  but  to  define  them  is  certainly  no  easy  task.  Before 
the  Spaniards  the  Indians  are  particularly  guarded  on  this 
subject,  for :  though  their  spiritual  treatment  has  been  singu- 
larly niisrepreaented,  their  dread  of  incurring  the  vengeance  of 
power,  makes  them  perform  all  their  ceremonies  and  religious 
rites  m  the  greatest  secrecy;  they  are  not,  however,  any  where 
cannibals,  though  the  many  fictions  we  have  in  print  have 
stigmatized  them  with  that  epithet.  Our  author  then  proceeds 
minutely  to  describe  twenty-eight  different  tribes,  or  nations, 
belonging  to  Paraguay  and  La  Plata,  whose  moat  distinguish- 
ing pecidiarities  are  noticed.  In  one  leading  trait  the  Indians 
may  be  said  to  resemble  us,  that  is,  they  settle  their  disputes 
by  the  fist  They  are  described  as  being  great  adepU  in  the 
pugilistic  art. 

Commerce  is  one  of  tiie  interesting  points  in  which  our  author 
appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  some  omissions,  which,  did  our 
limits  permit,  we  would  endeavour  to  supply  from  other  sources. 
We  wdl,  however,  briefly  subjoin,  that  Buenos  Ajres  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  all  South  America,  in  consequence  of 
its  favourable  situation  for  supplying  the  interior.  The  fallacy 
of  die  hopes  so  long  entertained  by  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  of 
being  able  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  is  now  pretty 
well  demonstrated.  That  it  would  be  possible  for  flat  boal^  to 
go  through  by  means  of  locks,  and  after  immense  labour,  we  will 
admit ;  but  even  to  effect  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  new 
generations  of  inhabitants ;  and  the  climate-  would  be  fatal  to 
any  but  negroes.  Not  a  Spanish  garrison  was  ever  sent  thither, 
tibat  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  not  reduced  to  one  half.  Porto 
Bello  has  proverbially  been  called  the  grave  of  Europeaus,  and 
even  the  Indians  cannot  long  resist  the  climate. 

But  even  were  this  scheme  practicable,  we  will  endeavour  to 
shew  that  for  the  supply  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  channel 
of  Buenos  Ayres  would  be  not  only  cheaper  and  easier,  but 
also  more  safe.  In  consequence  of  the  winds  always  blowing  from 
the  S.  and  S.S.W.  or  8.S.E.,  it  would  require  two  months  to  as- 
cend from  Panama  to  Lima,  or  the  time  requisite  for  an  European 
voyage;  and  the  expences  of  a  bale  of  goods  over  the  isthmus  we 
have  ciJculatedto  be  seventeen  dollars,  when  landed  in  the  latter 
port.  Xow  goods  are  conveyed  in  carti  over  the  pampas  of  Buenoa 
Ayre*  to  Mendoza  in  one  mouth.  From  th«ace  they  cross 
over  the  Cordilleras  of  ChiU  on  mules  to  San  Jago,  a  distance  of 
«hty  leagues,  wid  thence  in  carts  to  Valparaiso,  thuly  leagues, 
^ch  journey  is  performed  iu  £fteea  days ;  and  a  vessel  reaches 
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Lifna  from  the  latter  port  from  its  windward  situation,  in  serm ; 
so  that  the  conveyance  is  shorter,  and  the  charges  on  a  bale,  which 
ought  to  weigh  two  hundred  and  tweiitj-tive  pounds  (being  half  a 
mule's  load),  only  amount  to  fourteen  dollars.  The  climate' 
is  here  healthy,  provisions  and  cattle  abundant,  and  when  th« 
projected  road  is  established  through  Villarica  to  the  port  of 
Talcahuano  in  the  South  Seas,  the  conveyance  will  be  shortensd 
one  third,  and  tlie  precarious  passage  of  the  Cordilleras,  which 
Can  only  be  made  during  the  summer  months  in  consequence  of 
the  snows,  will  be  avoided.  Buenos  Ayres  is,  therefore,  the 
most  natural  deposit  for  Chili,  Peru,  and  Potosi,  and  is  des- 
tined by  nature  to  be  the  point  from  which  th«y  are  to  he 
■upplied. 

Bu^os  Ayres,  previous  to  the  war,  has  afforded  a  milHon  c^ 
hides  annually;  and  the  meat  of  tu'o  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
oxen  sufBcing  for  the  consumption  of  its   inhabitants  and  ita 

Xrts,  the  remainder  was  of  consequence  lost ;  for  besides  the 
w,  the  tongue  was  the  only  part  cured.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  enterprize  of  Borne  individuals  has  induced  th«n 
to  salt  some  of  this  waste  of  beef,  and  that  the  British  goveriv- 
tnent,  in  case  of  need,  may  here  perceive  tlie  favonr^kble  means 
of  supplying  their  navy,  and  even  the  West  India  islands. 

Paraguay  furnishes  to  the  interior  trade  of  Chili  3,7^0,000  lbs. 
of  Paraguay  tea,  and  60,000  mules,  m  exchange  for  wine  and 
brandies,  and  150,000  ponchos,  &c.  Paraguay  also  furnishes 
Buenos  Ayres  with  4,1)00,000  lbs.  of  tea,  tobacco,  woods,  gums, 
fee.  in  exchange  fer  European  luxuries.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely difhcult  to  establish  the  precise  amount  of  the  interior 
trade  of  a  country  wherein  the  duties  of  alcabala,  the  only  sure 
means  of  ascertaining  it,  are  formed  out  to  individuals,  and  where 
the  imports  and  exports  are  often  landed  and  shipped  in  a  clan> 
destine  manner.  These  are  two  objects  which  we  are  glad  to 
bee  have  attracted  the  serious  notice  (^  the  present  Junta,  and 
from  their  provident  measures,  the  happiest  result  may  be  ex- 
pected to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  trade  in  general. 

There  is  little  of  general  interest  in  the  remainder  of  the  se- 
cond volume,  except  the  natural  history  of  the  province  of.  Co- 
chabaniba  by  Vkm  Tadeo  HaMike,  a  gentleman,  who  widi  Baron 
de  Nordendycht,  and  Helms,  was  sent  to  South  Amenca  to  in- 
troduce some  improvement*  in  metallurgy  among  the  mines.of 
the  precious  metals.  Haenke  was  placed  under  the  gavenr- 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  be.  chose  Cochabamba.for.  hi& 
residence. 

Struck  with  the  pleasing  and 'interesting  aspect  of  that  de- 
lightful province}  which  is  the  most  industrious,  civilized,  and 
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Warlike  of  Upper  Peruj  he  undertook  to  delineate  its  natural 
history  and  productions,  and  from  the  novelty  of  the  attempt, 
as  well  as  the  valuable  matter  therein  contained,  this  essay  well 
deserves  a  place  among  the  labours  of  Azafa. 

The  province  of  Cochabamba  forms  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
country,  130  geographical  leagues  long,  and  30  wide,  ranging 
from  N.  to  E.  As  Azara  well  observes,  "  never  did  ge^raphy 
ttdopt  a  political  division  more  accordant  with  its  natural  limits. 
By  the  Kio  Grande  it  is  divided  from  the  districts  of  Chayanta, 
Yamparaes,  and  Chatcas.  A  chain  of  mountains  forms  to  the 
N.  a  respectable  barrier,  and  separates  it  from  the  Ande^  aud 
Moxos  Missions.  On  the  W,  it  touches  on  the  estreniities  of 
the  enormous  mass  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast,  and  to 
the  E.  is  bounded  by  the  river  Parapite  or  San  Miguel  de 
Chiquitos. 

Idiabited  by  a  hardy,  sober,  and  active  race,  Cochabamb& 
has  risen  of  late  years  to  a  considerable  state  of  prosperity  in 
the  manufactory  of  glass,  cotton,  &c.  v,\lA\  which,  during  the 
late  war,  it  has  supplied  the  whole  interior.  Blessed  with  ferti- 
li^  and  a  moderate  climate,  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  Manchester  of 
Peru,  for  a  million  pounds  of  cotton  are  already  annually  con- 
sumed in  its  manufactures.  Its  surface  abounds  in  a  variety  of 
salts  and  mineral  productions,  and  its  forests  teem  with  woods 
and  roots  for  dyeing.  To  these  Haenke  has  particularly  turned 
hb  attention,  and  has  pointed  out,  besides  several  new  materials 
for  manufacture,  other  processes  for  dyeing,  worthy  of  our 
luloption  in  Europe. 

'I'he  second  and   third  volumes  of   Azara's  works    are  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  his  treatise  on  the  bird%  of  Paraguay  and  ■■ 
La  Plata,  which  ia  the  only  part  he  was  able  to  publish  in 
his  native  language  ;  but,  as  we  before  announced^  it  has  since 
boffli  translated  auA  revised  by  Sonnini. 

Mr.  Azara's  authority  conies  in  aid  of  that  of  Sonnini,  and 
several  recent  naturalists,  to  combat  Buffon's  assertion,  "  That 
birds. of  the  old  continent  are  not  found  in  the  new,  excepting  ' 
those  which  are  capable  of  supporting  a  great  degree  of  cold, 
and  have  passed  by  the  north,  where  it  is  supposed  the  two' 
-hemispheres  join."  In  Paraguay  we  often  meet  birds  belonging 
tO'tbe  otheF'^ree  quarters  of  tho  globe;  that  are  not  able  to  bear 
the  extremes  of  cold,  nor  are  sufficiently  strong  to  traverse  the 
present  seas;  and  which  can  only  have  arrived  there  hy  some 
southern  passage,  when  perhaps  the  two  continents  were  nearer,  - 
or  had  some  intermediate  points  of  contact. 

Adverting  to  the  partiality  of  BufTon's  assertion,  that  the 
bir«b  of  South  Amarica  are  not  so  melodious  as  those  tif  dte 
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old  world,  Mr.  Azara  takes  upon  himself  to  say,  that  were 
a  choir  formed  out  of  the  siDging-birds  chosen  ftom  the  lat- 
'  ter,  and  another,  in  like  manner,  assembled  in  Par^uay,  the 
victory  of  notes  would,  perhaps,  be  highly  contested.  The 
European  nightingale  is,  however,  individually  excepted;  yet^ 
from  our  own  knowledge,  we  might  with  candour  contenc^ 
that  the  mocking-bird  of  Nortli  and  South  America,  if  not  for 
warbling  softness,  might  be  compared,  in  point,  of  variety  and 
thrilling  melody,  with  the  soft  and  nightly  songster  of  the  south, 
of  France,  and  of  the  olive^ardens  and  orange-groves  of  Anda- 
lusia.  Had  Buffon  been  able  to  listen  to  the  "  mazy-running 
soul  of  melody"  poured  forth,  either  in  Paraguay  or  the  Andef 
mountains,  he  would  not  have  given  so  precipitate  a  decision; 
or  had  he  afterwards  enjoyed  the  harmony  and  mellowness  of  the 
Mexican  polyglot,  he  would  have  hastened  to  contradict  it. 

The  painter's  predilection  for  beaudful  plumage,  makes  us  in 
£urope  naturally  suppose,  that  the  colours  of  all  the  South 
American  birds  are  brilliant;  and  we  are  apt  to  attribute  the 
circumstance  to  the  powers  of  the  sun :  yet,  mixed  with  the 
variegated  and  lustrous  tribes  to  be  met  with  in  Paraguay,  there 
are  many  to  be  seen  of  a  vei?  sombre  hue;  and,  what  is 
singular  enough,  it  has  been  observed  of  those  found  in  the 
uncovered  parts  where  the  sun  has  most  power,  that  th^r  bril- 
liancy of  plumage  is  less  than  in  the  deep  and  secluded  forests ; 
indicating  that  the  orb  of  day  rather  weakens  than  adda  to  the 
tints  of  colouring.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  roost  gay  and 
glossy  colours  are  found  in  the  surucua  (couroucou  a  ventre 
rouge  de  Buffon),  the  humming-birds,  and  certain  species  of 
the  tangaras,  or  tiirush ;  all  of  which  are  marked  by  a  rapid 
flight,  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  woods,  aud  s^dom  ascend 
more  than  midway  up  the  trees. 

A  quiet,  soft,  and  iimocent  disposition,  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived to  be  characteristic  of  the  birds  of  a  thinly  inhabited 
country  like  Paraguay ;  and  Mr.  Azara  says  that  ihey  are  so 
easily  tamed,  that  with  a  little  care  we  might  soon  add  to  the 
varieties  of  our  domestic  tribes,  and  increase  the  victims 
spread  upon  the  table  of  the  epicsre. 

In  takmg  our  leave  for  the  present  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Azara, 
we  cuioot  avoid  again  expressing  our  conviction,  at  least  our 
ardent  hopes,  that  the  deficiences  which  the  abuses  of  hb  go- 
vernment, and  his  own  want  of  general  knowledge,  have  intro- 
duced into  the  work,  willnow  be  supplied  by  the  speedy  exertions 
of  some  enterprising  person  of  competent  acquirements.  The 
genius  of  a  Robertson  might  be  well  employed  in  collecting 
And  condensing  the  many  valuable  tracts  md  descnptivf  w 
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counts,  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  Spanish  Creoles!  or 
otherliterarycharacters  of  South  America;  whose  genius(thou|^ 
the  spring  of  opfH'easion  has  borne  hard  upon  it),  has  not  slept^ 
and  from  whom  many  MS.  of  the  greatest  importance  might 
be  procured  by  an  enterprising  traveller ;  and  it  is  obvious  tnat 
these,  combined  with  an  enlightened  survey  of  the  moral  and 
physical  state  of  the  country,  would  afford  matter  of  the  higheM 
public  importance.  We  sincerely  trust  that  this  hint  wiU  not 
be  lost  upon  those  who  think  that  they  possess  talents,  energy, 
and  acquirements,  suited  to  so  interesting  an  undertaking :  but 
we  beg  leave  to  except  Sir  John  Carr,  K.  C.  from  the  influence 
of  this  exhortation. 

We  shall  now  proceed  in  our  intention  of  illustrating,  from 
private  sources  of  information,  the  political  state,  wishes,  and 
opinions,  of  the  Spanish  South  American  provinces.  This 
appears  th6  more  necessaryj  as  perhaps  there  is  no  subject  of 
political  discussion,  concerning  which  private  interest  has  pro^ 
pagated  among  us  so  much  misrepresentation.  The  pension- 
list  has  been  swelled  with  the  names  of  foreigners  who  had 
any  thing  to  say  on  the  subject ;  aad  in  some  cases  the  very 
dregs  of  their  own  country,  who  have  sought  subsistence  here 
by  the  sale  of  their  plans  and  their  pamphlets,  have  been  thought 
proper  instruments  for  revolutiomsing  it.  The  South  Ameri- 
cans, in  general,  have  been  declared  to  be  ardently  sighing  for 
their  freedom,  ready  to  hail  with  transport  any  probable  chance 
of  redeeming  it,  and  unanimous  in  their  due  appreciation  of 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  the  sober  tmdi 
is,  that  a  sense  of  these  benefits  is  not  altogether  inherent  in, 
and  inseparable  from,  the  untutored  breast.  To  be  loved  suf- 
ficiently to  be*  sought  for  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  they  must  pre- 
viously have  been  known,  and  contrast  must  have  enhanced  their 
value.  But  how  could  this  have  been  the  case  among  a  thinly 
scattered  people,  carefully  secluded  from  aU  intercourse,  and 
from  the  circulation  of  free  and  liberal  sentiments,  for  more 
than  300  years;  durii^;  which  the  fear  inspired  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  terror  inspired  by  the  inquisition,  have  combined 
to  suppress  every  rising  hope,  and  have  kept  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  torpid  and  abject  degradation? 

That  diis  is  a  just  description  of  the  mass  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican population  we  have  no  doubt;  but  we  have  already  ob- 
served, diat  a  spark  of  light  has  here  and  there  broke  in  upon 
their  darkness,  and  that  twilight,  at  least,  is  now  prevalent  at 
the  western  settlements.  Of  these  sparks,  the  most  interestii^ 
are  those  which  have  %hted  up  the  torch  of  rebellion ;  at,  more 
correctly  speaking,  of  resistance  to  oppressioo.    It  is  at  mu^ 
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•ptxioAi  only  that  the  natiomil  character  of  such  a  people  can  h^ 
elucidated :  it  is  ohvious,  that  all  the  interval  must  be  a  blank 
and  dismal  void,  interrupted  only  by  the  eighings  of  dei^pair,  or 
the  groans  of  misery,  AVe  shall  therefore  endeavour,  in  the  first 
place,  togive  a  brief  sketch  of  such  of  the  troubles  of  South 
America,  as  have  elicited  from  the  natives  seiitimf;nti  or  actions 
f^lculated  to  illiiairate  the  state  of  the  public  mind ;  and  shall  then 
assist  our  readers  in  forming  some  estimate  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  may  be  said  to  rest  the  hope  of  brighter  days,  and  the 
glorious  prospect  of  expiating,  by  a  mild  and  beneficent  go- 
vernment, the  tremendous  load  of  national  guilt,  which  the  cries 
of  America  have  accumulated  at  the  footstool  of  eternal  justice. 

"The  periods\\e  aHude  to  are  principally  four,  and  they  will 
Beverally  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  Indians,  the  Creoles,  and 
the  Spaniards. 

The  first,  which  has  respect  to  the  Indians,  was  the  insurrec-: 
tion  that  took  place  iq  Peru  in  1780,  headed  by  and  at  the  in-: 
^ligation  of  Tupac- Amaru;  secondly,  as  relating  to  the  Creoles, 
that  which  occurred  in  Caraccas  in  1797,  as  described  by 
Depons,  and  other  writers ;  thirdly,  the  British  expedition  to  the 
river  La  Plata  in  1 80G ;  and,  lastly,  (he  revolution  which  is  now; 
in  pnogress. 

An  act  of  injustice,  to  which  Don  Jozi  Gabriel  Tupac- 
Amaru  had  been  exposed  by  the  audience  of  Lima,  and  the  out- 
rage he  received  from  a  corregidor,  together  with  a  sense  of  the 
abject  state  tow  Inch  the  Indian  nations  were  r^uced  by  the  op- 
pressions of  the  repartimientos  (a  compulsory  system,  by  which 
they  were  obliged  to  receive  theif  necessary  supplies  of  goods,^ 
hardware,  aiid  mules,  from  the  corregidores  at  the  prices  ihey 
themselves  "fised,  and  on  die  credit  ihey  thought  proper  to  re- 
strict), the  whole  aggravated  by  new  imposts,  laid  on  them  by 
the  visitor-general  in  the  time  of  Galves,  first  broke  the  bonds 
of  restraint,  and  gave  rise  to  the  first-mentioned  troubles.  The 
exertions  of  several  individuals  who  stepped  forward  in  the  ge- 
neral cause,  soon  spread  the  spirit  of  resistance  through  three 
hundred  leaguesof  the  interior,  which  became  the  theatre  of  thoss 
bloody  scenes,  that  invariably  follow  the  footsteps  of  civil  con- 
tests. It  was,  however,  in  fact  little  more  than  a  rising  of  revolt 
of  the  native  Indians  against  the  individual  oppression  of  the 
corregidores,  and  other  agents  of  government;  it  was  an  effort, 
'general,  strong,  and  spontaneous,  on  the  part  of  the  primitive 
races,  todivest  themselves byforce,(since  reiterated  remonstrances 
had  not  availed,)  of  the  individual  tyrants,  who  exercised  over  them 
9  power  too  long'abused',  but  it  was  not  a  general  act  of  the  inha- 
bitants at  large  to  sap  the  basis  of  that  goverument  to  whicfa  they 
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had  been  long  accustomed,  or  to  raise  the  standard  of  oatiotial 
independence. 

liie  revolution  in  CaraccaB,  the  second  above  alluded  to,  wai 
Btill  more  partial,  and  more  divested  of  any  views  of  a  beneticial 
change ;  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  designs  of  individual  intrigue, 
and  the  machinations  of  a  disappointed  few ;  and  though  the  flame 
did  not  envelope  more  than  seventy  persons,  and  those  mostly 
Europeans,  it  served  in  Europe  as  a  handle  lo  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  men  in  power,  and  eventually  gav6  rise  to  an  expe- 
dition, that  stands  unequalled  in.  the  annals  of  chivalry,  we  had 
almost  said  of  absurdity.  We  will  draw  the  veil  of  silence  over 
the  ill-timed  and  ill-judged  transactions  that  took  place  on  Ae 
coast  of  Caraccas ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  an  expression  of 
indignation,  that  even  a  set  of  British  writers,  who  plainly  admit 
themselvex  to  be  the  mere  organs  of  a  party,  should  so  far  prosti- 
tute  their  pens,  as  to  devote  an  entire  article  to  emblazon  their 
pierita. 

In  truth,  even  at  that  time  Ae  Spanish  Creoles  of  South 
America,  generally  speaking,  were  enemies  to  innovation  and 
change ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  daring  and  enlightened 
men,  who  in  the  solitude  of  their  closets  had  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  freedom,  and  whose  genius  had  soared  to  the  con- 
templation of  systems,  which  their  most  sanguine  expectations 
never  dared  to  contemplate  as  so  soon  to  be  realized  in  their  na- 
tive land,  they  were  yet  firm  in  tlieir  adherence  to  the  old  go- 
vernment, or  rather  fearful  of  t)ie  cooseij|uences  of  any  attempt 
to  throw  off  its  authority.  Even  at  the  present  day,  their  dread  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  is  still  so  strong,  that  die  progress  of 
freedom  and  independencii  is  slow,  and  they  appear  to  tremble 
on  the  brink  of  emancipation,  and  to  be  diffident  of  4  good  for 
which  the  mass  is  scarcely  yet  prepared. 

We  could  add  in  support  of  our  assertion  the  testimony  of 
many  respectable  natives  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  authority 
of  audientic  documents ;  but  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  re- 

fiort  of  General  Belgrano  to  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  piib-  ^ 
ished  by  them  on  the  4th  of  February  ult.,  which  reached  us  ' 
by  ihe  last  arrival.  This  general  in  detailing  the  operations 
of  his  campaign,  against  the  natives  of  Paraguay,  says,  "  Estoy 
convencido,  de  que  eate  pais  noquiere  perder  los  grillos,  aunque 
me  persuado,  que  con  el  tiempo,  Hegar4  A  convencerse  de  los 
errores  ^nque  esta'  contra  nuestra  justa  causa,  &c."  "  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  this  country  is  opposed  to  dirowing  off  its  fetters,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  Uie  course  of  time  if 
will  be  convinced  of  the  errors  imder  which  it  now  labours,  wit)| 
jregard  to  our  just  c^use,  ^" 
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With  respect  to  our  third  sera,  pertiapa  no  polidc&l  problem  if 
more  difficult  of  solution,  than  the  original  views  and  intendona 
of  those  who  |^nned  the  British  expMition  which  entered  the 
waters  of  La  Plata  in  June  1306,  and  took  possession  of  th« 
capital  of  that  province  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  That 
it  was  never  destined. to  co-operate  with  those  views  and  widief 
of  independence  that  might  be  excited  in  the  breasts  of  a  few 
leading  mdividuals  of  character,  who  bad  in  their  hands  the  coih 
trol  of  the  people,  appears  proved  by  the  conduct  of  its  chiefs^ 
and  Uiat  general  and  unvaned  line  of  operations  which  marked 
every  feature  of  the  whole  transaction.  It  seemed  planned  with 
a  view  only  to  establish  a  military  post,  that  might  be  throwa 
into  the  scale  of  considerations  when  peace  was  treated  of  in  Eit< 
rope;  for  such  ahandful  of  men,  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  only  means  e^orded  by  the  state  of  the  country  o/"  insuring  tha 
lasting  good-will  of  its  natives,  could  not  have  it  in  contempla- 
tion  to  conquer  and  garrison  an  extensive  empire;  or  to. establish 
with  it  an  enlarged  commercial  intercourse :  nay,  it  roUier  ap- 
pears to  have  beeti,  a  gross  sacritice  of  the  lives  and  courage  of 
our  soldiers,  to  the  want  of  a  regular  and  well  combined  system 
connected  with  a  true  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  was  to  be 
the  seat  of  action,  and  of  the  advantages  wfaidi  its  political  con- 
dition and  feelings  might  hold  forth. 

It  was  attended,  however,  with  one  good,  of  which  the  British 
catHuet  was  not  then  aware,  or  its  agents  prepared  to  convert 
into  national  advantage.  It  gave  an  opportunity  to  those,  who 
in  the  seclusion  of  their  closets  had  pondiered  on  the  past  wrong! 
of  their  country,  who  had  ventured  to  study  those  rights  which 
constitute  the  mheritance  of  all  free  men,  to  be  known  to  each 
other.  No  longer  dreading  the  censure  and  shackles  of  dieir  old 
government,  they  assembled,  and  discussed  topics  leading  to  a 
cbai^  of  government ;  their  numbers  increas^,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  arms  was  deemed  to  afford  a  most  favour- 
able opportunity  for  extending  the  benefits  of  civil  independence. 
Thus  did  a  spark,  which  in  its  beginning  was  almost  imperceptible, 
acquire  magnitude;  and  bad  it  then  been  fostered,  had  civil  t^ 
lents,  combined  with  a  protecting  and  conciliating  policy,  beeo 
then  but  used,  the  blood  subsequently  shed  would  have  beea  ' 
spared,  disifrace  would  not  have  fallen  on  the  Britbh  anns,  and 
instead  of  diat  enmity  which  naturally  followed,  instead  of  mourn- 
ing, devastation,  and  reproach,  all  would  have  been  converted 
into  the  lasting  and  sincere  blessings  of  the  emancipated  inh^ 
bitants,  in  favour  of  a  natifm  that  came  to  aid  them  in  a  cause 
connected  with  their  vital  interrats. 

But  instead  of  this  rational  and  obvious  policy^  what  was  the 
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conduct  of  ibat  all-sapimt  'band  of  politicians  who  now  preaume 
to  airaigD  die  support  of  tiie  cause  in  the  Peninsula,  on  the 
ground  of  its  interference  with  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies 
through  oar  sssistance  ?  What  did  thej  perform  when  no  such 
obstacle  existed,  and  when  but  for  them  liberty  and  happiness 
would  at  length  have  dawned  upon  these  intereating  regioua  f 

That  (he  British  chiefs  were  early  convinced  that  there  existed 
a  leading  party  in  favour  of  independence  and  a  change  of  go> 
vemment,  evidently  results  from  the  many  official  reports  pro- 
duced in  General  Whitelock's  trial,  but  that  they  «ere  also  not 
provided  with  any  instructions  to  improve  that  spirit,  seema 
equally  conclusive.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  on  the 
appearance  of  the  British  army  in  the  waters  of  La  Plata,  it  vras 
hailed  as  an  happy  omen  by  those  who  sought  the  melioration  of 
their  country,  and  the  passive  part  of  the  community  had  suffi- 
cient rehance  on  the  national  honour  to  .hope,  that  whatever  was 
attempted  would  be  honestly  directed  to  their  relief  and  benefit, 
We  know  that  men  high  in  civil  authority,  repeatedly  pressed 
the  English  to  declare  whether  they  came  as  emancipators  or  ai 
conquerors;  and  even  the  rel^ious  communities  publicly  tes- 
tified their  joy  and  their  congratulations  in  a  remarkable  dis- 
course hdd  on  the  S8th  June,  1S06.  But  alas!  we  know  full 
well  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  English  chiefs  were  necessarily 
nlent,  and  that  silence  in  such  a  case  is  almost  worse  than  an 
unpropitious  avowal.  Too  well  we  know  how  soon  the  interest- 
ing and  favourable  sentiments  first  excited  vanished  into  air; 
how  rapidly  the  goaded  pride  and  disappointed  hopes  of  the  peo- 
ple exploded  in  open  clamour ;  how  rancorously  the  deluded 
si^Bcil^  of  the  clergy  converted  the  pulpits  into  vehicles  of  ir- 
ritated feeling  and  outr^eous  declamation  against  the  invaders. 

From  the  mass  of  Buenos  Ayres  documents,  in  print  and  MS. 
now  before  us,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  extract  from 
the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  La  Pazj  dated  the  3d  of  May, 
1807. 

"  Que  seria  de  nosotros,  que  seria  de  nuestras  propriedades,  y  de 
nuestras  &mi]ias,  y  que  sena  principalmente  de  nuestra  religion,  ri 
llegaran  los  Inglesea  a  dominar  y  establecer  se  en  Buenos  Ayres,  j 
con  sus  armas  y  su  artifiosa  seduccion  intentasen  tambien  penetrar 
en  el  pais  ;  sinan  por  ventura  mas  indulgentes  con  Ja  America  £■• 
panola  que  lo  son  con  la  Inlanda  que  ei  casi  la  misma  patria  i" 

The  effect  produced  by  discourses  of  this  nature,  printed  and 
circulated  amoi^  a  people  accustomed  to  devour  with  avidity  an; 
thing  in  print,tuid  to  attach  unbounded  credit  to  every  thing  from 
^leir  priests,  may  be  better  conceived  thm  described.    And 
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sorry  we  are  fiirther  to  observe,  that  In  the  whole  columns  of  the 
Eatrella  del  Sur,  a  newspaper  (jrinted  in  Monte  Video,  in  English 
and  Spanish,  end  considered  as  the  organ  of  the  British  chiefs^ 
there  is  not  a  line  calculated  to  inspire  die  natives  with  the 
smallest  confidence,  to  undo  in  the  slightest  degree  the  unfavour^ 
able  impressions,  or  to  convey  any  assurances  of  melioration  and 
protection  to  the  desponding  minds  of  a  people,  to  whom  fetters 
Cnly  in  a  new  form  were  offered.  It  is  remarkable,  that  iit 
the  regular  file  which  we  have  now  before  us,  there  is  not  an 
article  couched  in  free  and  liberal  sentiments,  or  a  column  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  inhabitants  to  tell  (hem  what  were  the  wishes  of 
their  invaders. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  the  well  known  and  disgraceful  cir< 
cumstances  that  followed :  but  we  think  :t  our  duty  to  relieve  the 
European  public  of  one  very  general  error ;  which  is,  that  the 
successes  of  the  I^a  Plateaus  were  entirely  owing  to  their  chief, 
XJniers.  Biography  will  have  little  to  relate  of  a  favourable 
nature  respecting  this  man.  Till  he  took  the  command  of 
tlie  Buenos  Ayres  troops  he  was  a  gambler,  and  to  flattery  and 
intrigue,  joined  to  the  courage  and  misplaced  confidence  of  dip 
people,  whom  he  afterwards  betrayed,  he  owed  his  advancement, 
I'hat  he  was  not  even  entitled  to  the  praise  of  courage  so  gene^ 
rally  attached  to  him,  we  can  cite  as  a  proof,  that  he  deserted  the 
city  in  the  second  attack  by  General  Whitelock,  aqd  only  r&r 
turned  when  he  found  diat  the  danger  was  over. 

He  continued  to  exercise  the  authority  of  viceroy  after  thp 
expulsion  of  the  English,  and  an  instance  was  not  long  wanting 
to  convince  the  people  of  his  secret  intentions  to  deliver  up 
tiie  country  to  the  French.  As  soon  as  the  usurpation  of  the 
throne  of  Spain  had  placed  on  it  a  branch  of  the  Corsican  fa- 
mily, emissaries  were  sent  to  the  principal  porta  of  America, 
to  acquaint  the  governors  of  the  transfer  that  had  been  made 
of  these  distant  possessions,  and.  to  cotnierl  measures  with  them, 
under  the  previous  promise  of  their  continuance  in  power,  how 
to  conciliate  the  people  to  the  new  dynasty.  The  person  de- 
puted to  Buenos  Ajres  arrived  there  about  the  10th  of  August 
1808,  and  on  the  18th  Liniers  issued  a  proclamation,  advising 
the  people  "  to  follow  the  example  of  their  American  ances- 
tors, who  wisely  avoided  the  disasters  which  afHicted  Hpain  during 
the  war  of  the  succession,  by  waiting  till  the  fate  of  the  mother 
country  was  determined,  in  order  then  to  obey  the  legitimate 
authority  that  occupied  die  throne."  To  this  were  added  in- 
sinuations that  Spain  had  already  yielded,  and  that  opposition  was 
pot  only  untimely  but  criminal. 
-    It  would  not  be  difficult  for  one  who  has  followed  the  inhabit- 
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huts  of  Buenos  Ayres  through  every  stage  of  their  patriotic  ef- 
forts, who  has  seen  them  fijiht  for  their  invaded  rights,  to  form 
an  idea  of  their  feelings  on  this  occasion.  To  behold  a  yoke,  ten 
times  more  offensive  than  that  which  they  had  juat  resisted,  now 
offered  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  was  not  only  to  insult  their 
feelings,  patriotism,  and  national  honour,  but  to  impead)  theit- 
judgmpnt.  The  fact  is,  that  Liniers  had  concerted  with  the 
Trench  emmissary,  diat  30,(X)0  men  were  necessary  to  keep  the 
country  in  awe,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  interior ;  and  if  we  can 
rely  upon  a  respectable  report  now  before  us  relating  to  thii 
expedition,  "  which  was  to  be  commanded  by  a  Spanish  officer 
in  the  French  interest,  the  dispatch  to  the  viceroy  Liniers,  order- 
ing him  to  make  preparation  for  their  reception,  was  intercepted 
by  the  British." 

Liniers  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  till  the  cen- 
tral Junta  of  Spain,  on  iheir  assumption  of  the  supreme  author 
lity,  sent  out  Cisneros  to  supersede  him,  and  to  send  him  to 
Spain  as  a  prisoner.  Here  again  Liniers  not  only  betrayed  a. 
weak  spirit,  but  a  want  of  judgment,  for  his  powers,  at  least,  had 
the  merit  of  being  constitutional ;  but  he  ceded,  without  an  effort, 
to  the  new  comer,  and  retired  tp  Cordova,  wliere  we  for  the  pre- 
sent leave  him. 

No  sooner  had  Viceroy  Cisneros  assumed  his  functions  than 
he  found  the  treasury  empty,  the  people  desponding  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Spain,  and  n  freedom  of  speech,  hostile  to  her  sujtremacy, 
■very  prevalent.  With  the  ordinary  policy  of  old-fashioned  states- 
men m  a  crisis  of  affairs  which  bids  detiance  to  all  regular  habits, 
and  requires  depth  and  originality  of  judgment,  he  proceeded  to 
fortify  himself,  by  calling  around  him  all  the  ancient  instru- 
inents  of  tiie  despotic  system  of  the  mother  country.  Those 
who,  from  the  nature  of  their  talents  and  employments,  had 
«very  thing  to  lose  and  notliing  to  gain  by  a  change,  flocked 
round  bim,  and  the  customary  system  of  espionage  was  organized. 
Dr.  Canete  prostituted  bis  pen  in  the  formation  of  diirty-one  ar- 
ticles, which  we  confess  that  we  have  perused  with  horror, — 
every  measure,  in  short,  was  adopted  which  was  thought  calcu- 
lated to  rivet  afresli  the  fetters  in  which  personal  liberty  and  die 
public  opinion  had  so  long  been  contined. 

The  exhausted  state  to  which  the  colonial  treasury  had  been  re-  \ 
duced  by  the  fate  military  exertions,  now  gave  rise  to  many  schemes  ; 
for  increasing  the  financial  resources  of  the  capital,  and  afford- 
ing relief  to  the  people.  Amongst  these,  the  most  important 
was  the  free  admission  of  British  goods,  advised  by  the  leading  . 
Creoles,  but  opposed  by  all  the  ancient  tipapjaids,  and  by  those  i 
who  adhered  lo  the  ©Id  form  of  government..    The  discusaion  of  ^ 
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dits  momentoue  question  gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  memorial  Iqr 
Dr.  Mariano  Moreno,  which  from  its  merit  we  should  have  wii)^ 
ed  to  have  made  the  subject  of  a  Separate  review;  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  production. 

The  memorial,  composed  in  elevated  language,  breathes  a 
spirit  of  indignation  against  the  selfish  and  monopolizing  spirit 
of  the  Cadiz  merchants,  for  whose  private  interests,  the  colony 
was  so  shamefully  oppressed;  then  addressing  himself  to  the 
viceroy  he  energetically  adds :  "  It  is  attempted  to  establish 
advantages  on  our  ruin;  the  government  then  ought  to  be 
doubly  vigilant  to  frustrate  so  smister  a  design.  Our  sover^gq 
conferred  on  your  excelloicy  the  high  dignity  of  viceroy  of  these 
provinces,  not  to  watch  over  and  ctmsult  the  dignity  of  the  Cadiz 
merchants,  but  to  preside  over  ours.  How  can  a  trading  body, 
that  has  at  all  times  raised  die  standard  ag^nst  the  cominon 
good  of  other  towns,  that  has  uniformly  been  the  advocate  of 
monopoly,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  be  admitted  as  an  anta- 
gonist?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  consulado  of  Cadiz  has 
any  interest  or  legitimate  intervention  in  the  interior  r^ulatioDS 
of  this  province,  or  any  vote  on  the  means  which  may  msure  itt 
prospenty  ?" 

After  successively  refuting  all  the  minor  aiguments  brought 
forward  by  the  opposition,  till  he  arrived  at  Ubat  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  their  champion,  viz.  that  "  it  is  to  be  feared,  from 
granting  a  free  trade  to  the  English,  in  a  few  years,  the  ties 
v^cb  bind  us  to  the  Peninsula  will  foe  rent  asunder." — Dr. 
Moreno  proceeds  with  regard  to  the  Enghsh : 

"  Our  Americas  will  never  be  more  secure  than  when  trading 
with  them ;  for  a  wise  and  enterprising  commercial  nation  detests 
conquests,  and  attends  less  to  military  enterprize  than  to  the  inte- 
rests  of  her  trade.  With  regard  to  ourselves,  the  days  in  which  we 
live  have  afforded  proo&  of  our  fidelity,  which  might  be  envied 
even  by  the  towns  of  Spain.  The  Knglish  themselves  will  ever 
view  with  respect  the  conquerors  of  the  Sth  of  July,  and  the 
Spaniards  will  not  mi^et  that  our  military  hospitals  were  not  filled 
With  traders,  but  by  natives  who  defended  the  country  in  which 
they  were  bom,  by  shedding  their  best  blood  in  defence  oftheii 
invaded  rights." 

"  Nothmg,  in  the  present  moment,  can  be  more  advantageous  to 
Spain,  than  to  bind  and  rivet,  by  every  passible  tie,  the  union  and 
alliance  of  England.  This  generous  nation,  struggling  almost  alone  - 
under  the  weight  of  the  present  contest  in  Europe,  afforded  to  our 
mother  country  aid  and  succour,  such  as  was  before  unexampled,  in 
the  friendships  of  nations ;  and  certainly  it  becomes  us,  in  our  own 
speculations,  to  consult  the  interests  of  her  subjects.  At  such 
ft  piBiiod,  be  camiot  be  considered  as  a  true  Spanard  who  behold* 
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the  trade  of  Britain  with  repining;  let  those  fatal  iqonmts  be 
remembered,  in  vhich  our  plundered  and  insulted  monarchy  found 
no  resources  within  itself,  for  they  had  previously  been  destroyed  by  a 
subtle  enemy.  With  what  gratitude  was  then  received  the  generouc 
assistance,  with  which  the  English  genius  placed  in  motion  that 
great  machine  which,  till  then,  appeared  useless  and  inert.  With 
what  jubilee  was  their  alliance  then  celebrated,  and  with  what 
pleasure  was  announced  the  imposing  force  which  the  friendship  of 
that  powerful  nation  imparted  to  us.  It  is  a  shameful  vileness  then 
to  see,  that  scarcely  have  we  thought  of  est^lishing  a  trade  as  the  • 
only  means  of  our  salvation,  and  one  that  cannot  be  carried  on  but 
through  the  means  of  our  allies,  than  they  are  considered  by  our 
tenders  as  interlopers,  and  treated  with  an  execration  no  less  inju- 
rious to  them,  than  incompatible  with  our  true  interests." 

"  Let  us,  dien,  prove  ourselves  to  be  good  Spaoiards,  when  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  contribute  by  commercial  relations  to  a 
closer  union  with  an  opulent  and  generous  nation,  whose  succour  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  independence  of  Spain.  We  well  know, 
that  in  the  war  of  the  succession,  France  obtained  a  free  commerce 
With  our  Americas,  and  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  deny  to  gratitude 
what  dependence  and  dread  then  snatched  from  us.  Under  the  ne> 
cessity  of  oonsulting  our  own  good,  let  us  not  repine  that  a  redprocal 
advantage  should  &1  to  the  lot  of  a  nation  to  whom  we  owe  so 
nucfa,  and  without  whose  wd  that  amelioration  which  we  propose 
can  never  be  attuned..  Such  are  the  united  wishes  of  twenty 
, thousand  land-holders  whom  I  represent,  and  the  only  means  of 
citablishing,  with  a  dignity  suitabte  to  the  cbancter  of  your  excels. 
lency,  the  foundation  of  our  felicity,  and  the  replenishment  of  ^oar 
treasury." 

We  cannot  help  considering  this  production  of  Uie  Burka 
of  South  America  as  a  very  respectable  specimen  of  Creole 
eloquence ;  and  it  was  successful.  The  establishment  of  a  tree 
trade  with  England  gradually  raised  the  country  from  its  d&< 
pressed  state;  the  operations  of  agriculture  were  resumed  and 
increased,  from  the  certain^  of  a  vent  for  its  produce;  and  even 
hides,  which,  as  Dr.  Moreno  says,  tbeir  grand^thers  threw  away 
aa  objects  of  no  value,  now  became  a  staple  cdnunodi^. 

Tlie  minds  of  the  people  were  at  length  matured ;  and  the 
supposed  certain^  that  Spain  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  rapa- 
city of  a  foreign  power,  made  them  anxious  for  their  own 
-Mi&ty.  Aware  uf  ^ose  r^teraled  attempts  by  which  the 
Vnaxh  had  endeavoured  to  enthral  their  allegiance,  and  diat 
even  the  aervants  of  the  old  government  could  not  be  trusted, 
witii  one  voice  they  resolved  to  place  the  executive  power  in  the 
cabildo,  to  be  exercised  by  that  represenutive  body  of  the  peopl^ 
in  the  name  of  their  sovereign  Ferdiniuid  VII.  till  a  superior  Junti. 
«hould  be  aisenbled.    Notwithstsadiiq;  Cimcro*  had  asnind 
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the  people  that  lie  would  adopt  no  measures  without  their  coii- 
currence,  ihey  wouM  not  permit  him  to  retain  any  power,  or 
even  allow  him  to  preside  in  their  councils. 
'  On  the  Sfith  the  provisional  Junta  was  installed,  amidst  the 
general  acclamations  of  the  mhabitants,  and  from  that  date, 
an  established  authority  calmed  every  fear,  and  removed  the 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of  opinion  in  the  capital. 

Ilius  was  a  revolution  effected,  without  a  drop  of  blood-shed, 
which  levelled  to  the  gromid  a  vassalage  of  three  centuries,  and 
eternally  engraved  the  names  of  its  authors  on  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow- citizens. 

The  first  endeavours  of  the  Junta  were  to  inspire  confideuce 
in  their  constituents.  It  was  ordained,  that  all  the  proceedings 
of'their  sessions  should  be  printed  weekly,  that  the  people  might 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  their  representatives ;  who  tliemsdves 
considered,  that  mystery  and  reserve  were  only  invented  by 
power  to  cover  or  palliate  crimes.  Every  citizen  was  Invited 
to  give  his  opinion  freely,  in  writing,  on  any  public  mejuure,  and 
authorized  to  address  himself,  personally,  to  the  Jfinta  in  ses- 
sion ;  or  to  an  individual  deputy,  in  cases  of  complaint,  claims^ 
or  remonstrance.  Measures  were  taken  to  regulate  the  mi- 
litary establishment  and  trade,  and  to  reform  Uie  system  of 
police.  ,Thus,  without  a  contention  or  civil  broil,  without 
anarchy  or  confiision,  and  without  a  change  of  civil  policy, 
did  they  lay  the  foundation  of  a  representative  and  local  goveroM 
ment ;  nor  vrere  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  or  the  securi^ 
of  propertj  for  a  moment  affected. 

Monte  Video  had,  during'  the  government  of  Liniers,  been  the 
first  to  convene  a  Junta  within  itself,  but  it  was  more  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  from  the  control  of  Liniers,  than  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  representative  local  government ;  and  it  wa9 
never  carried  into  fuH  etfect.  Its  inhabitants  acknowledged 
that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  general  assembly  held  on  the  5th  of 
Junej  after  the  communicitions  from  the  latter  were  made  kBow% 
and  a  public  act  of  alliance  was  regiirtered;  the.c^Udo  howr 
ever  opposed  the  measure  thS  next  daytand  fr«m  that  time,  to 
the  present,  Montevideo  has^continued  firm  to  the  Cadis  regency, 
under  the  influence  of  Spanish  naval  otticers,  and:  has  remained 
die  seat  of  the  naval  equipment  for  .blockading  the  capitaL 
Its  population,  added  to  that  of  the  surrounding  countryri^^ati- 
mated  at  14,000  inhabitants^  and  from  great  desertion,  the.  gar- 
rison of  tlie  town  is  reduced  to  1500  meu.  The  iiansactions  of 
the  interior  have  till  very  lately  prevented  the  .patiiotic  army  of  tiie 
Junta  from  making  any  attempt  to  dislodge  tbia  handful  lof  o|)t- 
poneots }  but  the  wishes  of  ^^  people  tend  to  ,  au  uiUQU  wilii 
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ibe  capital,  and  the  Jastdispatches  from  la  Plata  bring  anaccoitnt 
that  a  force  is  marching  to  reduce  the  place. 

Though  the  instaUation  of  the  Junta,  and  every  measure  that 
immediately  followed,  produced  the  sincere  and  unanimous  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  at  large,  yet  the  abridgment  of  power 
must  naturally  be  expected  to  have  created  a  dislike  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  the  immediate  servants  of  the 
old  government,  and  accustomed  to  give  an  account  of  their  trans- 
actions  to  the  councils  of  the  Indies  alone.  The  royal  audience, 
consisting  of  Europeans,  nominated  at  home,  had  been  left  in  the 
■uperintendanceand  administration  of  public  justice,  but  was  soon 
discovered  caballing  with  Cisneros,  in  opposiiion  to  tlie  Junta, 
whom  they  refused  to  acknowledge,  or  to  take  the  usual  oaths  of 
office.  To  such  a  length  was  this  spirit  of  party-hostility  car- 
ried, that  the  Junta,  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity,  were  under 
Uie  necessity  of  sending  back  to  Spain  Ciaueros,  three  oidoreH, 
and  the  ^scales  of  the  royal  audience,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
there  judged  by  the  supreme  government.  On  the  29th  of  June 
the  Junta  published  its  manifesto,  explaining  the  particnlara 
vhich  had  given  rise  to  this  measure,  and  detailing  their  reiterated 
endeavours  to  bring  the  members  of  the  royal  audience  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  and  as  public  functionaries  to  impress  upon  them 
the  danger  of  disregarding  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  sowing 
the  seedsofdiscordand  chsunion. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  Liniers,  whom  we  left  in  Cor^ 
dova ;  and  to  illustrate  a  subject  which,  as  well  from  distance  as 
design,  has  been  greatly  misrepresented  to  the  English  public. 

-  No  sooner  had  tranquillity  been  restored  to  the  capital, 
by  the  departure  of  Cisneros,  and  his  fellow-plotters,  than  it 
was  discovered  diat  a  more  formidable  party  was  collecting'  in 
the  interior,  and  particularly  at  Cordova  *,  headed  by  Liniers,  thfe 
iiiteadant  Concha ;  hu  assessor  Rodrigues,  Bishop  Orellana,  Co- 
lonel Aliendey  and  sccomptant  Joaquim  Moreno.  Their  in- 
tention was  not  only  to  suppress  the  votes  of  the  people,  but  to> 
oppose  by  an  armed  force  all  obedience  to  the  government  es^ 
tablished  in  the  capital.  Hiey  publicly  declared  the  Jrnila 
"  inxurgent,2ifiiArevolvti<maT^"  and  even  the  bishop  endffiivoured. 


•  The  city  of  Cordova,  capital  of  (he  intendaney  oTthat  name,  is  the  residence  of 
a  biahop,  and  tbe  best  built  town  in  Ihe  province.  It  ivas  founded  on  the  6lh  of 
July  1773,  bjGcroniiaoLuisde  Cabrera,  on  tiK  site  wheielhc'Iadians  had  a  settle- 
ment, called  Sniff  triMcali,  on  ibe  banks  of  ihe  ciicr  Primero.  It  siaods  near  ■  wood 
•t  ttw  ftol  of  a  branch  of  tbe  Andts,  and  conuins  abnnt  10,00(1  Inhtbiniits.  The 
main  road  10  Pototi  from  Ihe  capital  passes  tfaiough  it,  and  its  great  trade  is  in 
mules  and  horses,  obtained  from  Buenof  Ayies,  and  sold  to  Uppei  Peiu.  ll  ii  4Gt 
miles  fiom Buenoa  Ayrct.  .    1      >'   -  - 
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bat  in  vain,  to'  profane  the  pulpits,  by  roiiiing  »  pwQ  to  lus 
cause ;  yet  ao  firm  was  the  public  mind,  though  at  the  distance 
of  much  more  than  one  hundred  lei^ues,  that  very  few  panizans 
were  made. 

Id  vain  did  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  use  every  friendly  re^ 
monstrance  and  exhortation  to  dissuade  these  leaders  form  their 
hostile  dvsigna,  and  not  to  deluge  the  country  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow  citizens;  every  overture  was  treated  with  disdain,  nay  even 
rejected  with  outrage.  Ail  correspondence  with  the  capital  was 
interdicted,  every  thing  on  the  roads  was  intercepted,  and  a  plan 
of  raising  an  armed  force  to  depose  die  Juuta,  and  reinstate  the 
old  servants  of  the  govenunent,  was  resolved  on.  Every  pro- 
clamatiou  breathed  captivity,  fire  and  sword,  and  every  tool  and 
despot  of  the  old  system  was  invited  to  join  them.  Liniers  took 
the  command  of  the  few  troops  he  couhl  collect,  and  in  vain  did 
the  people  of  Cordova  sigh  for  a  release  from  the  oppression  of 
this  French  satellite. 

Hie  account  of  these  proceedings  diffused  through  the  patriota 
of  La  Plata  a  general  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  distresses  of 
the  people  of  Cordova,  and  many  volunteers  stepped  forward, 
offering  to  march  to  their  relief.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
August  the  patriot  army  reached  the  ^ntiers  of  Cordova, 
where  they  were  received  by  their  fellow  provincials  as  their  so- 
licited and  sighed  for  liberators,  who  came  as  brothers  to  re- 
lease them  from  the  miseries  of  rapine  and  civil  discord,  and  to 
Vrest  from  Unworthy  hands  the  power  that  oppressed  them. 

Notwithstanding  Liniers  had  previously  concerted  the  defence 
of  die  town,  after  dilapidating  ^e  public  treasury,  and  committing 
in  the  true  French  style  other  acts  of  coercion  on  its  defenceless 
inhabitants,  he  fled  on  the  1st  of  August  at  the  approach  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres  army  towards  Peru,  carrying  with  him  his  fellow 
conspirators,  nine  cannon,  and  four  hundred  men.  Havoc  and 
destruction  attended  his  footsteps ;  the  country  was  laid  waste,  the 
tarms  and  dwellings  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  who  would  not 
join  him  were  burned  to  the  ground ;  on  them  he  satiated  his  fuiy 
and  his  avarice,  for  they  were  the  objects  no  less  of  his  cniel^ 
than  of  his  pillage.  But  his  career  was  soon  stopped.  On  die 
5th  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  small  party  detached  in  pur- 
Boit,  after  having  been  abandoned  by  those  whom  he  had  in  a  great 
measure  forced  into  his  service,  and  with  three  other  lead«^  was 
seat  to  the  capital  a  prisoner  for  trial.  Cordova,  relieved  frma 
.  the  presence  of  its  tyrant,  unanimously  voted  Doctor  Funes  as 
it)  deputy  to  the  Junta,  and  peace  and  public  tranquillity  vme 
restored  to  its  inhabitants. ' 

lie  iucor|>oration  of  Chili  with  Busnos  Ayres  todc  place  in 
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September  1810,  and  the  addition  of  ftis  extensive  and  inlport- 
ant  kiDgdoiD,  with  the  union  of  Cordova,  completed  ft  jiirisdic- 
tioQ  that  reached  to  the  shores  of  the  South  Seas.'  The  ii>- 
teresting  proviQce  of  Cochabamba  bordering  upon  Peru,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  some  short  details,  brought  its 
little  army  into  the  field,  secured  part  of  the  Cordova  conspira- 
tors who  had  escaped,  and  relieved  the  neighbouring  towns  from 
their  old  oppressors,  and  from  the  influence  held  over  them  by  th« 
viceroy  of  Lima.  Potosi,  Charcas,  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Cor- 
dova, and  Salta,  have  all  joined;  so  that,  wilb  the  exception  of 
jmrt  of  Paraguay,  still  under  tlie  ascendancy  of  the  court  of  the 
Brazils,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayrea  extends  over 
.the  whole  of  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  as  it  lately  stood,  with 
.the  kingdom  of  Chili;  and  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhalnt- 
ants  exult  in  their  newborn  freedom,  and  are  preparing  to  elect 
deputies  to  represent  them  in  the  great  national  congress  about 
;to  be  formed.  General  Belgrano  with  his  army  of  the  north 
,had  peiietrated  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Paraguay,  according 
to  the  last  advices,  and  as  soon  as  his  protection  can  suffici- 
ently cover  the  inhabitants,  and  his  force  remove  the  monlder- 
,ing  shackles  of  the  old  system,  that  part  of  the  province  will 
.euter  into  the  general  league,  and  the  repreaentalive  local  go- 
vernment of  La  Plata  will  extend  on  the  aoudi  from  Cape  Horn 
.to  beyond  La  Paz,  near  the  limits  of  Peru,  and  on  the  north 
will  be  bounded  by  the  Brazils. 

Such  is  the  interesting  picture  presented  by  the  South  Ame- 
.rican  patriots;  such  is  the  deliverance  which  it  might  have 
been  Britain's  glory  to  have  imparted  to  them  in  1806,  but 
.which  they  have  now  more  gloriously  worked  out  for  UiemseKes. 
Atid  shall  not  we  join  our  hosannahs  with  their  grateful  voices  ? 
Shall  not  we  transfer  a  little  of  our  sympathy  from  the  people 
of  Old  Spain  to  these  yet  mor^  interesting  struggles;  where  no 
degrading  system  of  vice  and  immorality  casts  a  doubt  over  the 
mind  whether  the  oppressed  deserve  relief;  but  where  virtue 
•anctifies  the  cause,  and  doubly  so,  because  it  halfa  escaped  by 
its  own  energy  and  native  warmth  from  ibe  cold  and  paralyzing 
.  effects  of  ignorance  and  vice  f 

Can  we  behold  unmoved  the  spontaneous  emancipstion  of 
three  millions  of  slaves,  after  three  centuries  of  bondage';  and 
the  glorious  prospect  which  such  an  example  holds  forth  to  six-, 
jteen  millions  more  spread  over  a  delightful  and  fertile  con- 
.tinent,  where,  under  free  and  equal  laws,  population  would 
..  |u:obabIy  double  its  numbers ,  in  fifteen  years,  and  industry 
Its  products  in  a  much  shorter  period  i    If  any  thing  can  sdd 
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to  the  interest  with  whith  we  coDteiiiplate  nich  a  tt^iti, 
it  is  that  tbey  are  ardently  desirous  to  interweave  with  thek 
infiint  prosperity  the  name  of  Britain,  to  asabciate  us  with 
all  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  to  enibaim  otir 
niunes  in  the  memory  of  llieir  posterity,  wi^  a)l  those  grateful 
recollections  that  niost  ever  accompany  a  retrospect  to  the 
glorious  epoch  which  gave  them  a  political  e:tistence,  add  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  grand  edifice  which  they  are  destined  <mb. 
day  to  rear.  Whatever  impediments  the  comparatively  palti^ 
interests  of  the  present  perplexiug  state  of  Europe  may  cast 
-  in  the  way  of  our  immediate  answer  to  the  call  which  they 
make  upon  us,  let  them  be  assured  that  Britons  (in  heait  dnd 
Diiiid>  at  least)  aspire  to  bold  out  the  right  hand  of  felloWshiJ) 
to  a  prudent  and  enlightened  people,  ei^aged  in  a  cause, 
which  Britons,  in  their  own  case,  have  long  sioce  carried  to  t 
.triumphant  issue. 

Nothing  now  remains  incomplete  to  La  Plata  but  to  found 
.  ^  lolid  and  soimd  constitutioB,  with  a  good  system  of  legisla- 
tion calculated  to  secure  its  future  felicity  and  prosperity,  and 
-to  establish  a  natioiutl  force  sufficient  to  repel  such  enemies  aS 
the  chances  of  war  may  eventually  bring  to  Hitu  shores.  Tliii, 
beybnd  doubt,  will  be  the  primary  object  of  the  general  con- 
.fpeaa,  which  by  this  time  we  suppose  to  be  in  session.  If  we 
eoutd  judge  from  .the  variety  of  printed  and  manuscript  pieces 
now  before  us,  containiog  strictures  on  this  important  suh- 
■ject,  particularly  those  of  the  learned  Dr.  Funes,  deputy  from 
Cordova,  and  at  present  secretary  of  the  Junta;  we  should  anti- 
cipate proceedings  not  only  of  a  wise  and  dignified  nature,  but 
sHdi  as  would  grace  the  Journals  of  any  deliberative  body  in 
Europe,  A  spectacle  so  novel  aa  that  of  ^e  learned  and  pa- 
£riotic  amoi^st  a  new  people  discussing  freely  and  judiciously 
topics  rclatii^;  to  a  code  of  laws  suited  to  their  circumstances, 
cannot  fiiil  to  awaken  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  liveliest 
curiosity. 

*  We  trust  that  in  the  deliberations  of-  this  assembly  Uie  cause 
of  the  Indians  wiil  not  be  foi^otten,  but  diat  gradual  roe&ns 
will  be  taken  to  extend  to  this  much  injured  race  the  blessings 
of  mental  and  piersonal  liberty.  We  foirly  confess  that  tins 
will  be  the  criterion  by  which  we  shall  ultimately  judge  of  the 
-virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  South  American  congress.  We 
have  had  in  Europe,  nay  in  Ei^land,  for  some  years  past,  qoife 
euoi^h  of  that  patriotism  which  is  desirous  only  to  bring  down 
to  its  own  place  in  the  scale  all  that  is  above  it,  and  which,  hsv- 
.  iof  .aucceededj  is  sure  lo  tyrannin  ma  all  that  is  below  it. 
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And  w«  win  nay  of  sQch  a  spirit,' dnt  nofbing  ii  Bb  cominon, 
b6  vulgar,  or  so  natural,  lire  eon/  and  uhchrittian  habit  of 
deepifiing  and  reviling  superiors  naturally  gives  the  mind  ft 
mbanthropic  and  cynical  cast,  directly  opposite  to  that  love  of 
'mankind  which  urges  to  self  denial  end  esertion  for  the  be- 
netit  of  others,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  a 
man  to  do  great  things  for  the  world.  Accordingly  we  do  not 
tecollect  of  late  years,  nor  do  we  now  perceive  on  the  stage, 
one  single  ftarmtis  patriot  who  bas  ever  exhibited  tiie  least 
proof  of  sincerity  in  his  love  to  mankind,  or  who  has  not  con^ 
vinced  every  cool  observer  of  the  selfish  hypocrisy  of  his 
principles,  by  setting  at  nought  the  peace  and  welfare  both  of 
society  and  of  private  families,  whenever  they  were  found  to 
interfere  with  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  or  with  his  private 
views  of  ambition.  But  of  die  South  American  patriots  let  us 
hope  better  Uiings!  The  conduct  they  have  hitherto  held  cer- 
tainly entitles  them  to  credit. 

We  have  entered  more  fully  and  expHcidy  into  die  diseus- 
ision  of  the  La  Plata  question,  because  it  is  now  become  a  g^ 
neral  one  in  the  whole  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Spanish 
America.  Lower  Peru  is  the  only  country  that  has  not  yet 
openly  moved,  but  the  moment  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
people  will  diere  also  assert  their  rights ;  many  circumstanceii ; 
which  our  present  limits  wiil  not  permit  us  to  esplain,  concur 
to  keep  the  reins  of  government  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  officers,  but  Peru  is  too  enlightened,  and  the  Example  of 
Buenoa  Ayres  too  strong,  for  the  flame  to  be  opposed,  even  by 
such  barriers  as  die  Andes'  mountains.  Gara^cas,  Quito,  and 
Santa  Fe  have  already  risen,  and  the  unauimous  wbhes  of  (he 
Mexicans  are  suppressed,  but  not  extingui^ed. 

Such  beii^  the  state  of  affairs— we  understand  that  deputies 
from  die  popular  government  of  Buenos  Ajres  are  now  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  we  can  well  conceive  the  perplexity  into  which  dieir 
presence  must  have  thrown  the  British  ministry.  While  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  the  Cadiz  merchants  necessarily  hold  their  pre- 
sent  control  over  the  general  government  of  tiieir  countir,  it  ib 
to  be  feared  that  no  mediation  of  ours  can  be  at  aU  effectual  in  en- 
forcing any  compromise  with  the  South  ^mericui  patriots;  and  ft 
may  perhaps  be  thought  problematical  how  far,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, govemmeut  will  be  strictly  jusritied  in  taking  any 
official  notice  at  all  of  the  American  deputies,  'flie  last  dis- 
patches from  Spain  seem  to  announce  the  probability  of'  a 
struggle  in  Cadiz,  that  will  either  place  that  fortress  in  the  hand* 
of  ■*«  French,  or  antuhilate  the  influence  of  those  local  interests 
which  in  too  many  instances  appear  to  have  overawed  the  gen*' 
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ral  govenim«nt.'  The  atteal^e  reader  of  dte  Spanish  articlesiet 
this  and  our  precediqg  Dumbers  may,  perhaps,  be  of  op^iian  jihsi 
even  the  moat  unfavourable  result  of  these  struggles  will  not 
produce  evil  unmixed  withgotM^aod  the  free  and  uushackled  con- 
lempUtiou  of  ^e  South  American  cause  uponhberal,  and  trul; 
British  grounds,  will  not  be  the  least  of  the  advantageous  results. 
For  ourselves  individually  we  freely  admit  that  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  run  any  risk  that  may  be  incurred  by  acting  upon  such 
cousidei:ation  at  the  present  moment.  We  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  the  danger  of 
half  measures  is  much  greater  than  any  temporary  advantages 
that  can  possibly  6ow  from  tliem ; — thcit  the  most  manly  and  the 
most  sincere  will  be  the  most  advantageous  policy.  No  one,  we 
.fluppose,  now  doubts  that  the  Peninsula  cannot  be  saved  from 
France,  without  securing  to  itself  a  free  constitution  and  equal 
.laws.  When  the  South  Americans  come  to  treat,  under  our 
mediation,  with  the  government  of  such  a  country,  who  can  doubt, 
but  that  an  agreement  would  result  more  truly  favourable  to  both 
parties,  and  therefore  more  acceptable  to  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment, than  any  which  the  continuance  of  civil  war  could  offer  i 
But  to  entitle  ourselves  to  sutdi  a  r^!;ht  of  mediation  we  must  now 
amalgamate  our  interests  with  those  ofthe  patriots— we  must  su]>- 
port  them  by  mediation  with  our  ally,  or  if  necessary,  by  stroiwer 
measures,  in  the  establishment  of  their  liberty  and  happiness  under 
the  Aomifui/ sway  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  till  that  monarch  bereall^  re- 
stored to  an  independent  throne.  We  must  disregard  entirely 
the  pretensions  of  those  who,  under  colour  of  prescrvmg  the  cola< 
nies  to  the  mother  country,  are  for  pursuing  measures  which 
.would  really  end  in  preserving  them  only  to  the  French;  and 
we  must  above  all  recollect  that  the  alternative  now  in  pur  power 
ifl  not  whether  we  shall  keep  the  South  Americans  in  slavery  or 
assist  in  their  ILbemtion,  for  the  former  is  now  happily  out  of  the 
■povyer  of  any  one— but  whether  we  shall  proloti^  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  dissension  in  tJtat  promising  region,  or  at  once  eata- 
blish.an  indelible  claim  to  their  gratitude,  by  assisting  them  to 
^commence  their  career  of  happiness  andglory.. 

Whatever  then  may  be  Uie  result  of  their  mission,  let  the 
deputies  be  assured  Uiat  these  sentiments  really  pervade  the 
breasls  not  only  of  the  British  public,  but  we  would  almost  ven- 
ture to  assert,  of  its  statesmen  also ;  for  they  are  no  less  conso- 
nant with  our  national  interest  than  with  our  national  feelin^^ 
At  all  events  we  are  prepared,  aji  individuals,  to  declare  to  the 
.Spanish  South  Amencan  deputies,  our  firm  conviction  that  no- 
thing but  imperious  aecetsi^  can  prevent  an  open  declaration  in . 
.their  favour.    And  we  are  willing  to  pledge  our  sagacity,  that 
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ttie  first  moment  of  freedom  from  reStrtiifit  will'  be  marked  hf 
Ae  hearty  cooperation  of  Great  Britain  in  those  effoits  of  the 
South  Americans,  which  are  no  less  calculated  to  Confer  lasting 
happifiesa  on  them,  than  gr«at  commercial  advantaget  on  our- 
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Art.  VI.  Sketches  of  the  Internal  State  of  France.  By  M.  Faber. 
.    Translated  from  the  French.    Two  tiist  Chapters  on  "  tb« 

French"  and  " Adiniiuat ration."   London:  Murray;  Hatcluird, 

and  Richardson,    pp.500.  1811. 

Bgfoke  the  late  revolutions,  France  was  an  interestine 
and  instructive  object  of  contemplation.  A  hind  of  UBiversal 
homage  was  paid  by  the  public  opinion  of  every  other  country 
to  the  manners,  the  language,  and  the  literature  of  that  people'. 
Frenchmen  had  arrived  at  such  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
all  the  pleasures,  refinements,  and  what  some  may  choose  to  call 
the  elegant  vices  of  civilized  life,  that  their  superiority  v/as  gene- 
rally acknowledged.  To  this  species  of  pre-eminence,  who  can 
deny  the  claims  of  a  people  whose  specious  qualities  could  extort 
such  universal  sut&age  in  their  favour  P  Thither  our  young  men 
of  fashion,  kept  in  order  at  home  by  the  public  opinion  and  the 
decent  manners  of  a  free  couatiy,  went  to  exchange  the  rusti- 
cated virtues  of  Englishmen,  for  the  frivolous  eleganceof  a  people 
as  much  below  them  in  dignity,  as  they  may  be  admitted  to  have 
excelled  in  the  superficial  arts'ttf  pleasing.  Engtishmen  found 
themselves  without  restraint,  uhere  immm-al  actions  and  piio- 
ciples  were  attended  with  tio  loss  of  reputation ;  they  drank 
the  cup  of  pleasure  to  tlte  very  dregs.  But  all  their  attempt* 
were  vain ;  they  made  themselves  ridiculous  by  awkwardly  a|Hng 
what  there  ^'ould  have  been  great  merit  in  despising.  We  have 
often  heard  Frenchmen  exultingly  exclaim,  "  On  nous  envoye 
les  riches  mi-lm-ds  pour  etre  apprivois^s ;  mais  un  ours  qui  danse 
est  toujours  un  ours.     Peutoa  blanchir  le  Negref" 

Russians,  Swedes,  Poles,  and  Germans  also  paid  duefroma^e 
to  French  manners,  by  going  through  a  course  uf  civilization  m 
Paris.  But  they  were  more  successful  than  our  young  patri- 
cians in  acquiring  the  graceful  ease  and  thoughtless  impertinence 
of  Frenchmen.  The  Russians  particularly  are  perfect  munics 
in  all  the  vices,  talents,  and  manners  of  civUized  life. 

We  who  are  plain  men,  and  know  no  better,  are  disposed  to 
Contest  French  superiority  in  the  grand  art  of  "  S^avoir  rivre," 
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•Tcn  dioogh  iucb  in«n  -as  David  Himts,  Gibbon,  and  L6r4 
Chesterfield  have  avowed  that  the  society  of  Paris  waa  the 
bat  in  the  world;  and  though  raeoof  the  world  flocked  to  that 
vpluptuoHS  capital,  to  coDsummate  their  knowledge  ia  that 
moBt  important  and  difficult  of  all  human  sciences,  the  art  of 
conversation.  Shoab  of  babbliog  Frenchmen,  professors  of  those 
vices  and  follies,  which  have  been  hitherto  inseparable  from  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  have  inundated  every  country  where 
there  has  been  wealth  to  invite  them,  and  folly  to  promote  theijr 
success. 

Hiese,  and  other  well  known  causes,  had  tamed  the  att^^n 
of  all  Europe  to  France.  She  held  all  other  aationa  in  a  kind 
of  moral  subjection ;  her  language  bec&ine  general.  Women, 
every  where  anxious  to  please,copied  their  fashions.  Voltaire  b» 
came  universal.  What  natioQ  could  resist  his  wit,  or  the  eloquence 
ef  Rousseau,  or  Uie  science  of  Lavoisier  i  In  ^ort,  their  aih- 
tiiors  became  cUssic,  and  united  in  one  {Jialaiix  ihey  produced 
that  boastful  monument  of  the  power  of  the  bninan  miod, 
die  Encyclopedia  of  Diderot  and  D'alembert,  which  completed 
the  national  triumph.  Thus,  before  the  revolution,  Frauoe 
had  acquired  an  astonisbii^  d^ree  of  influence  over  other 
nations  by  her  talents  and  vicea.  The  revolution  tbilowed,  and 
As  then  appealed  to  their  passions  and  prejudices :  she  would 
have  succeeded  but  for  her  crimes,  Havmg  Jailed  in  her  project 
of  establishing  universal  empire  by  opinion,  she  has  had  recourse 
to  force :  and  whether  the  experiment  will  succeed  or  not,  de- 
pends on  Englishmen. 

Thus  we  see,  that  at  all  tunes,  France  has  exuted  general  at- 
tention ;  but  she  now  inspires  so  deep  an  interest,  that  an  ac- 
quamtaoca  with  her  internal  state  is  become  a  necessary  part  of 
Imowledge,  particularly  to  Englishmen.  By  Ae  revolution,  she 
has-acquired  an  immense  accession  of  physical  strength;  she  has 
more  than  doubled  her  population ;  the  weight  of  authority,  and 
the  splendour  of  military  talents,  have  beenadded  to  her  territorial 
resources.  This  gigantic  power  is  rendered  still  more  fomadaUe, 
by  the  insatiable  ambition  and  the  unfeeling  temper  of  the  mind 
that  directs  its  movements.  The  whole  of  the  physical  and  moral 
force  of  that  immense  empire  is  concentrated  into  one  focus,  by 
a  chief  who  acknowledges  no  other  law  but  his  own  fierce  and  un- 
ruly will,  and  whose  ways  and  means  are  perfidy,  violence,  and 
assassination ;  he  has  now  nearly  achieved  every  object  of  his 
ambition,  but  the  subversion  of  the  British  empire.  Already 
lias  he  changed  the  aspect  of  one  half  of  Europe:  theeflerqiaate 
Jieopte  of  the  south  have  submitted  without  resieftance;  and  die 
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hMtr  MttioaB  of  tj^  Baltic,  Abe  Waiae,  ^  tb^  Pwube,  be- 
trayed by  their  cowardice,  and  the  corruptioD  and  imbecili;^  9^ 
Atai  govcnofoeBtSi  have  c^Ugbt  tbe  fatal  faacioaliiHi  of  tenor, 
and  are  iauDoUted  to  bis  rapacious  tyranny.  Tbe  uibabit^^U  qF 
tbe  Peninsula  bavie  alone  cbecked  his  progreu  on  the  continent 
umI  in  ^car  assiattmce,  the  ark  of  liberty  is  defended  from  sacri- 
legious vicJation,  principally  by  Britiiib  valour,  jt  is  not  ^ur- 
pnaing  then,  that  he  should  denounce  destructioo  on  the  only 
country  whtc^  is  worthy  to  repel  his  efforts,  and  eventually 
to  baffle  bis  claims  to  uuiversai  tyranny  and  usurpation.  Tje^ 
years  ago  be  foretold  our  ruin :  be  has  deigned  to  renew  th* 
lease  of  our  existence  ;  but  he  has  not,  therefore,  left  any  doubt 
Vjxm  our  nunds  that  he  is  seriously  bent  on  accoqiplishinz  hit 
tw>  fftmad  objects,  the  destruction  of  liberty  aitd  of  England. 
To.eaquire  how  tar  bis  power  is  coquneusurate  with  his  will; 
to  aaccxtBBi  the  real  esimt  of  his  resources,  moral  andphysJcal  j 
to  appreciate  the  real  character  of  Freuchmei^  the  vile  instru- 
ments of  his  crimes,  are  studies  not  only  interesting  but,  a»  wc 
have  observed,  absolutely  necessary  to  every  E^iglisbman  wh* 
would  not  survive  the  extinction  or  degradation  of  his  country. 

It  was  then  with  singular  pleasure,  that  we  first  beheld  M.f  a 
bar's  work  in  alanguage  that  makes  it  accessible  to  Englishmen  of 
every  rank.  The  translator  has  with  great  propriety  prefixed* 
w  a  preface,  an  extract  from  an  account  of  the  work  given  by 
Mr.  W^sh,  the  author  of  a  tetter  on  the  genius  and  dispositions 
of  die  French  government,  and  au  estimable  young  AWricao, 
to  whom  the  British  public  and  the  cause  of  justice  and  htUD^ 
nity  are  deeply  indebted.     He  says : 

**  This  work  cIaims,-^rom  the  natura  and  importaace  of  its  con- 
tents, no  iDconsideraUe  share  of  attention.  Its  purport  la  t« 
devdope  the  character,  and  to  paint  in  appropriate  colours,  the 
internal  admin Utration  of  the  present  goveroment  of  France,  We 
hare  examined  it  carefully,  and  find  it  replete  with  facts  and  obaer- 
TStions  which  entirely  accord  with  the  result  of  our  own  pertonat 
aateHence  on  this  head,  and  which  well  deserve  to  be  coeunu- 
mcated." 

Mr.  Walsh  also  informs  us,  that  M.  Faber  is  a  Germsn  of 
Uberal  education,  to  which  last  circumstance  his  work  betffs  dm 
,  most  honourable. testimony.  Like  almost  every  generous  mind 
ihrougfaout  Europe,  be  waa  seized  by  a  mora]  influenza  at  tfa* 
commoicunent  of  the  French  revolution.  We  need  not  wonder 
^t  foreigners  were  the  dopes  of  this  frivolous  and  unprincipled 
peopje,  since  a  great  many  Frendimen  themselvea  really  believed 
dut  die  taking  of  the  BartUle  was  to  be  the  conunenccineiit  of  • 
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tilillo»(^faical  miUenium,  an*  sen  of  perfect  happinesfl  to  maa^ 
kind. 

<■  In  the  year  1793,  we  bare  ourselves  often  bad  our  feelings 
ftf  indignation  roused  at  the  sight  of  jacobins  (their  hands  be>' 
Hiieared  with  blood)  vociferating,  "  that  the  reign  of  perfecti- 
bility had  commenced,  and  tiiat  the  nations  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  would  Hoon  arrive  at  die  grand  climax  of  moral 
excellence  and  social  happiness." 

.  Mr.  Faber  went  to  Paris  to  aid  the  French  in  the  grand  vont; 
He  obtained  their  confidence,  and  was  a  puUic  functionary  till 
the  year  1807-  By  this  time  the  mania  had  pretty  well  sabsid- 
ed.  Seized  with  remorse  at-  being  a  mere  instmment  of  oppres* 
sion,  he  fled  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  wrote  two  volameB 
which  he  entitled  "  Sketches  of  the  internal  State  of  France." 
The  Emperor  Alexander  bdng  then  under  the  influence  of 
Buonaparte  suppres'^ed  the  second.  A  ropy  of  the  first  found 
its  way  to  England,  and  was  re-published  in  French  by  Dulau. 
Of  course,  those  vi  ho  read  that  language  will  prefer  it  to  the 
translation.  But  we  have  preferred  the  latter,  that  our  extracts 
may  be  the  more  extensively  useful.  The  style  in  which  the 
volume  is  written  is  agreeable:  the  reasonings  and  deductions 
we  do  not  think  always  quite  correct,  but  the  merit  of  the  work 
must  of  course  depend  principally  upon  the  strict  accuracy  of 
the  fiicts  detailed,  and  of  the  general  pictures  drawn  of  mturala 
and  manners.  In  these  respects  we  are  happy  to  have  the  au- 
thority of  a  countryman  of  our  own,  who  has  passed  as  many 
years  in  France  as  Mr.  Faber,  and  with  no  mean  opportunities 
of  information,  for  asserting  that  a  more  correct  and  lively  re^ 
presentation  can  scarcely  be  given  of  the  circumstances  treated. 
,  With  this  assurance  it  is  natural  to  regret  that  we  possess  only 
half  of  the  subject,  the  second  volume  having  been  suppressed 
in  the  mam^r  just  related. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  work  before  us,  and  those  of  Mr.  Walsh 
in  their  hands,  our  countrymen  may  at  least  be  said  to  be  well 
informed  of  the  danger  that  threatens  diem; — of  its  origin, 
nature,  and  consequences ;  if  they  incur  it,  they  will  do  so  with 
djeir  eyes  open. 

Mr.  Faber  has  divided  his  volume  into  ten  chapters,  each  of 
which  (except  the  first)  may  be  considered  in  it  s  separate  de- 
partment, as  a  contitfT-exposi  founded  on  truth,  in  reply  to  the 
pompous  falsehoods  which  are  annually  announced  in  the  Mo- 
niteur.  We  shall  now  review  as  many  of  those  chapters  as  our 
contracted  limits  will  admit,  leaving  the  remainder,  each  of  which 
IQ  foct  treatsofaperfectly  distinct  subject, to  afiiturp  opportunity. 
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fe  tris  first  dMpter,  entitled  "  The  French,"  Mr.  Faber  ftmhally 
attempts  to  apolt^Ee  for  the  nation,  by  asaeiting  that  (he  atro^ 
eious  crimes  committed  during  the  revolution  were  the  work  of 
k  few;  that  the  nation  was  purely  passive ;  that  the  populace  is 
in  all  countries  the  same;  and  that  the  same  excesses  would  have 
taken  place  any  where.  Of  course,  having  once  whitewashed  the 
lepulauon  of  this  innocent  people,  he  throws  on  a  few  factJou^ 
and  intriguing  individuals  the  whole  biame  of  the  absurd  laws 
whick  were  enacted,  and  of  the  crimes  which  were  their  un- 
avoidable consequences. 

•  This  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  Mr.  Faber  has  acnuired  by  hia 
protracted  residence  in  France ;  and  he  has  not  yet  been  absent 
long  enough  to  correct  his  judgement  by  observation  on  other 
countries.  The  French  are  ever  ready  to  excuse  their  crimes  by 
repeating  with  a  sarcastic  smile  "  that  human  nature  is  ihe  same 
every  where  " — "  that  the  French  are  a  very  innocent,  humanej 
and  good  sort  of  people; — the  best  creatures  in  the  world; — 
and  that  all  the  evils  and  enormities  which  stained  tlie  revolu- 
tion were  produced  by  foreigners,  the  agents  of  Pitt,  8cc.  &c." 

Now  on  these  heads  we  presume  to  cUtFer  a  Uttle  both  from 
■Mr,  Faber  and  his  French  authorities.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
flat  contradiction  which  their  very  theory  gives  to  itself,  by  ad^ 
mitting  the  apathy  with  which  tke  nation  permitted  a  few  indi- 
viduals to  plunge  it  into  every  horror  and  every  crime,  (whicli  in 
such  an  extreme  case  is  surely  becoming  a  party  to  diem,)  we 
had  really  hitherto  laboured  under  the  mistaken  notion,  that  the 
-muiners  and  character  of  a  people  were  formed  out  of  such 
moral  causes  as  arise  from  the  nature  of  dieir  civil  and  religious 
institutions.  Nor  can  we  by  any  means  agree  either  that  th« 
Frtnch  nation  was  purely  passive  during  the  revolution,  or  that 
-dw  populace  is  in  all  countries  die  same;  and  it  appears  to  ui 
that  M.  Faber^s  assertions  to  the  contrary  are  destructive  of  all 
poblical  morality.  The  proof  of  our  former  proposition  we  think 
may  beveiy  much  taken  from  M.  Faber  himself. 

*'  In  every  country  the  nation  consists,  according  to  my  notions, 
of  that  class  of  the  inhabitants,  who  by  their  moral  and  int^ectual 
qualities  and  active  pursuits  form  as  it  were  the  kernel  of  the  papu- 
lation. It  is  this  class  that  furnishes  the  standard  of  the  manners, 
intelligence,  knowledge,  and  degree  of  civilization  uf  a  nation.  It 
is  from  this  class  that  we  form  an  opinion  of  a  nation  ;  it  is  this  clau 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  nation.  In  this  it  is  that  the  national 
character  inheres.  Neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  class  ou^Iit 
then  to  be  taken  for  a  standard.  It  is  not  the  extremes  but  the  mid- 
dle class  tbkt  constitutes  a  nation. 
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**  AccoT^g  to  diese  notioiw  die  ¥^ctich  aa^>  CMiBot  be  JK)A««d 
of  having  massacred  in  September;  of  l^visg  debated  in  tbe  cUibii 
and  of  sounding  forth  at  the  prfsent  day  the  [waises  of  the  existing 
government  of  France,  in  harangues,  addresses  of  congratulation 
and  homage.  It  has  invariably  been  the  ruling  power  of  the  mo- 
ment that  produced  the  effects  which  are  considered  as  the  acts  of 
the  nation  and  tlie  expressions  of  its  will.  It  is  a  party,  a  faction,  a 
dass,  or  a  certain  oraer  of  the  inhabitants,  a  numT»er  of  persons  or 
R'rin^e  individual,  who  having  acquired  die  disposal  of  the  ruling 
power  for  the  moment,  employ  instruments  with  charaeten,  views, 
ahd  objects,  correspondiog  to  tlieir  own.  At  the  period  of  terror 
this  uietrument  was  the  populace,  whom  the  leaden  ctf  that  time 
nfiected  to  dignify  by  means  of  a  perfidious  abuse  of  the  word  with 
the  title  of  the  people.  These  dregs  of  mankind  are  the  same  in  all 
«ountriesi  every  where  without  education,  without  principle,  and 
.without  diaracter,  they  are  guided  solely  by  tbe  considerations  ot 
tbe  moment  whidi  act  upon  them."  "  The  populace  will  do  any 
thing  or  be  any  thing  you  please;  sheep  or  tigers;  they  will  &£t, 
follow  at  a  word,  adore  a  ribbon,  murder,  quaff  blood,  and  devout 
humimfiesb.    Such  were  tbe  Septembrizers!"    P.  a — 3. 

Now  to  coovict  Mr.  Faber  out  of  his  own  moufh  we  would 
umpty  ask,— «4io  were  the  victims  aod  who  were  those  wbo 
aacrificed  tlieniP  The  vktims,  it  b  well  known,  weie  .tbe 
nobles,  the  clei^,  the  rich,  and  those  who  were  distinguislMri 
by  their  virtues,  modesty,  or  attachoaent  to  old  habits;  or  whow 
IMinciples  were  not  "  d  la  hauteur"  of  the  revolution. 

These  were  destroyed  "  en  masse"  to  tbe  amount  of  nearly  • 
million.  Wbo  wrought  th«r  destiucti<«i  P  Mot  this  cUsa  de- 
graded by  miaery  that  M.. Faber  distii^uistMS  by  the  nasae  Q|f 
populace;  but  on  the  contrary  "Aot  class  of  the  inhabitants* 
which  by  it's  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  forms  die  kena«l 
of  die  population;"--— the  most  enlightened  men  m  Fiai)ce,-i— tbe 
advocates,  physicians,  men  of  letters,  artutts,  judges,  poets,  phi- 
losophers, reo^ado  priests,  abb^s,  teachers,  professors  of  coir 
leges.  In  ^ort,  those  who  had  talents,  knowledge,  or  ambi- 
tion, in  the  middling  chtss  rose  as  it  were  in  mass,  procured  tbe 
massacre  of  the  rich,  and  took  possesHmi  of  their  prop^ty.  It 
was  therefore  the  nation  emi^atically,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Faber's  own  definition  of  the  word,  which  was  guilty  of  the 
revolutionary  crimes;  and  to  the  general  degeneracy  and  ab- 
sence of  all  moral  principles  are  they  principally  to  be  ascribed. 

The  populace  in  fact  was  but  rarely  brought  into  acUon,  and 
generally  after  the  horrid  deeds  were  done — to  come  and  ap- 

Elaud — -but  not  to  execute.    Tbe  massacres,  execatioas,  mitnul- 
ides,  canonades,  noyades,  and  otber  gentiUesses  lemdutKHuutM 
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wUcfcdfBtnguyiedtbMAi^M  epodi'weKfMJtcudii^aiideiwdkai 
^fnlinoffyexeonMA.  Aad  '>wo  »ict  on  ^e  tribaii^a  ?  FsTsiciaiis,  a»- 
Aoft,lliwyers;«rlwls,  priests,  whose  know4edge,  4al«bti,  voA  elo- 
^D«tcfe,'wouldhave  done  honour  to  the  best'came.  A  very  few  of 
their  asaociateSjWhomeritedreyointionary  honours  by  their  brutal 
ferocity,  were  selected  from  the  populace  for  that  particular 
purpose.  But  open  the  lists  of  ttiat  infamous  period,  and  you 
will  find  nearly  all  belongiqe '  to  diat  very  class  which  Mr. 
Faber  with  great  propidety  calU  "  the  nation." 
,  Tbea  wtlh  pespect  to  ihe  populace,  i^  it  be  ao  ducule  as  Mr. 
Faber  assorts  m  the  hands  of  its  superiors,  (u^iicb  ve  reoUy  be- 
Here  it  is,)  at  noBt  of  course  tana  ns  oharaoter  ifrom  tliat-of  the 
mass  of  its  superiors.  In  times  mid  countries  where  profligacy 
and  depraVify  onivereaily  prerajl,  ihe  populace  will  of  coorse 
.follow  the  general  impul^.  It  wiH  therefore  not  only  differ  in 
different  countries/according  to  this  criterion,  but  diat  difference 
is  plainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  middle  class,  which  M.  Faber 
calls  the  nation — whose  example  the  populace  immediatdy  fol- 
low. It  is  not,  therefore,  "  the  same  in  evei^  country;"  and 
wbeie  it  is  peculiarly  vicious,  to  thenatvm  must  it  be  ascribed. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  itiat  their  natural  degree  of  profligacy 
may  not  foeeohonced  foytfae  intlwamatory  actsof  demagogueej 
but  -we  do  say,  that  the  effects  of  these  acts  will  ouly  be  in  pfo- 
portion  to  die  degeneracy  of  public  spirit  and  pubbc  virtue  pr^ 
Viously  existing :— that  an  English  mob  could  never  be  "  tra- 
vaHU,"  as  the  French  term  it,  into  the  same  state  of  stupid 
ferocity  which  is  exhibited  by  the  "caniulle"  of  the  Fauxbourgs, 
St,  Marceau,  and  St.  Antoine;  nor  do  we  believe  that  &e 
annals  of  any  Soglish  tumult  ever  afforded  such  a  scene  as  the 
following,  which  we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  the  Englishman 
in  whose  preseoce  it  took  place,  and  upon  wboae  veracity  we 
can  rely  widi  perfect  confidence. 

"  I  recollect  that,  durio^  my  reeidence  in  Paris,  an  observatioa 
.of  Mr.  Fox's,  that  appeared  m  a  French  paper,  struck  me,  as  shewing 
a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  was  reported  to  hava 
aald  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  that  among  many  evils  arising 
from  wars  and  revolutiMis,  one  much  to  be  feared  was,  that  the  Ire- 
quency  of  battles  and  massacres  would  by  degrees  weaken  our  sym- 
patiiies  for  each  other,  and  render  us  indiffneut  about  the  shedding 
ef  blood.' 

."  lliough  I  had  but  too  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  tha 
truth  of  this  (riieervalitHt  oon£rnied  by  the  experience  and  petty 
4elaile  of  daily  occurreoGM,  I  was  resolved  to  observe  this  peofit 
on  the  fim  great  occasion  irtuch  might  assemble  a  mob.    I  made 
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kDown  my  intentioni  to  a  Freoch  ge&tlemiui  irith  wh(mi  I  wu 
jery  iutimate.  '  Boo,'  said  he,  '  uoiu  irons  demaui  &  la  plsM^ 
de  Greve,  et  nous  surprendrona  la  tiature  sur  )e  fiut;  A  toui' 
vecrez  que  M.  Fox  savait  bien  apprecier  I'homme.'  The  ParisiaDS 
are  so  famished  for  fifttes  and  public  spectacles,  that  even  the  guillo- 
tine serves  as  an  amusemeivt.  We  went  and  found  an  inuuensa- 
crowd.  Whilst  waiting  for  the  ^pearance  of  the  victims,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  who  was  of  the  pari?,  remarked  near  us  a  ragged  boy, 
who  was  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  a  sans  cullote.  Struck  by 
&e  lad's  appearance,  he  told  him  to  call  at  his  lodgings,  (giving  him 
the  address)  and  he  would  ^ve  bim  some  pmtaloons.  Tlie  boy  told 
him  it  was.  too  far  oE.    Diverted  by  his  nonchalance,  he  replied, 

*  Well,  tell  me  where  you  live,  and  1  will  send  my  servant  with  a 
parcel  for  you,'  '  I  have  no  borne.'  '  Where  do  you  sleep  i'  '  On 
stairs,  or  in  a  hay-loft.*  '  But  have  you  no  particular  place  wher« 
you  may  be  found  i'  I  shaU  never  forget  the  little  vagabond's  an- 
swer :  '  On  me  trouvera  a  toutes  les  f^tes.'  '  Et  vous  appellee  ceh^ 
une  t%te  ?'  *  Qui  certes.'  Our  attention  was  at  last  rousea  by  shouts 
of  exultation,  'Les  voila!  les  voiJa!'  which  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  procession  with  the  four  victims,  who  were  a  ftther  and  three 
sons,  chaufieurs,*  from  la  Vendee.  Their  presence  was  looked  on 
as  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  '  LesvoUa,  nous  allons  bientot  voir  ;a!' 
resounded  every  where.  The  youngest  son  was  unable  to  mount 
the  steps  from  the  cart  to  the  platform  without  assistance.  ,  Here 
some  appearance  of  compassion  might  have  been  expected :— The 
very  reverse ; — his  exhausted  state  was  amusing  to  them.  *  Ah  la 
poule  mouOl^e  celuila,  c'est  I'enfant  gat6  sans  doute— il  fait  Ic  moii( 
male  qu'il  gobe  la  pillule  comme  ses  camarades.*  The  father  and 
his  two  other  sons  came  next,  quite  undaunted,  and  full  of  courage; 
their  intrepidity  delighted  the  Parisians.  '  Ah!  c'est  autre  chose 
mafoi,  voila  desgens  de  coeur!'  These  victims  looked  boldly  around 
them.  'Oh!  les  brave  gens— ^  va  bien,  ma  foi  bravo! — ^vive  lea 
gens  de  coeur  1 

'  "  .Tlie  youngest  son  ^peared  lifeless;  he  was  instantly  laid  hold 
of  and  stretched  on  the  ratal  plank.  It  is  well  known  that  this  work 
of  death  is  nearly  instantaneous — short  as  it  was,  I  heard  bis  exit 
aeluted  by  such  exclamations  ss  the  following : — '  Au  diahle  le  lacbe 
^—comment  done  I  est  ce  qu'il  craint  la  mort  i  Quelle  etoffe  pour  un 
brigand,  il  avoit  mal  choisi  son  metier.'  The  next  youngest  receiv- 
ed peals  of  applause — he  was  a  fine  comely  looking  young  man  :— 

*  Bravo  !  voila  ce  qui  va  bien — vive  les  brave  gens,  vive  les  gens  de 
coeur!'  One  of  the  executioner's  assistants  fell  flat  on  his  face, 
which  was  caused,  as  was  supposed  by  those  around  me,  by  the 
planks  being  rendered  slippery  by  the  blood.    Loud  shouts  and 

*  ChanSbun  are  men  «lio  bieak  iaW  peoph'i  honws  >t  night,  «m1  bakg  tbeir 
Ibm  before  the  Hit,  in  order  to  extort  a  confet^oa  of  the  phce  where  treanire  ■* 
•apposed  to  be  concealed.  The  orime  is  coniniDn  over  the  nortbcro  aad  neitcnt 
departmcDti  of  France,  aod  the  Netherlaods. 
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p^  of  tsi^ter  were  die  consequence.   This  accident  oc'cauoned 
"      "     ■      68. ,  Them ' 


.  a  delay  of  a  couple  of  minuteB. ,  The  mob  being  in  high  ^irits,  the 
eldest  son  vas  uncommonly  well  received: — ^he  was  vigorous,  and  in 
the  prime  of  life— he  eyed  the  terrible  scene  around  him  with  « 
stoicism  tliat  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better  cause.  Hla  dle- 
nified  appearance  struck  these  cannibals  with  a  kind  of  awe.  *  Ma 
foi,  c'est  un  bel  homme,  il  a  du  coeur,  celui  la  fera  bonne  mine  a  la 
t^ce  d'un  battalion.'  When  one  of  the  hangmen  threw  his  trunk  into 
the  basket,  from  some  accidental  cause,  it  sat  upright  as  on  a  seat, 
and  the  blood  spouted  in  several  streams,  to  the  height  of  about  fif- 
teen inches  from  the  orifice  of  the  arteries.  ■  Ah !  le  joli  jet  d'eau, 
le  joli  coup  d'oeil !'  was  every  where  repeated  around  me.  They 
appeared  so  amused  by  the  novelty  of  .this  phenomenon,  that  the 
faUier  closed  the  scene  without  being  at  all  remarked — nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  'joli  jet  d'eau."  I  beard  not  one  expression  of  re- 
gret at  the  unusu^  circumstance  of  a  father  and  three  sons  being 
cut  off  from  existence.  I  shall  never  forget  the  heart- appalling  scene. 
Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  ferocious  disposition  displayed  by  the 

'people,  or  the  emotions  caused  by  this  terrible  scene,  with  the  heat 
and  pressure  of  the  crowd,  I  know  not,  but  I  fainted,  llie  Irish 
gentleman  who  was  of  our  party  told  me  afterwards,  that  the  peo- 

Ste  around  us,  perceiving  that  we  were  Englishmen,  were  hl^jy 
iverted  ^at  un  Angl^  should  faint  at  the  sight  of  the  guillotine. 
'  Ah!  pauvres  diables,  ces  Anglds  oe  sont  pas  encore  accoutuni^  k 

.voir  couler  le  sang.  Ah!  ma  foi,  pour  celaOsn'ont  qu'a  &ire  danser 
la  carraognale  chez  eux,  ils  en  auront  bientot  assez.  Pour  cela  otti!* 
1  was  carried  through  the  crowd  to  a  wine-merchant's  shop,  oa  the 
right  hand  side  of  ^e  archway  tliat  leads  from  the  Place  de  Gfirve 
to  the  Rue  St.  Antoine.  My  face  was  bathed  with  vinegar,  which 
soon  restored  me.  I  found  the  shop  full  of  people,  talking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  fainting  from  the  sight  of  blood.  '  Ah  ces  braves  gens  l:i 
ne  savent  pas  ce  que  c'est  que  la  guillotine.  Ma  foi  qu'ils  y  prenncnt 

.bien  garde,  autrement  vive  la  carmagnole ! — Oh  pour  cela  oui,  mais  . 
notre  diable  de  revoltition  parait  &ire  le  tour  du  monde.  Pour  nous 
avtres  nous  n'en  avons  que  trop— c'est  vrai,  mai)  cliacun  k  son 
tour!'*' 

Upon  the  whole,  though  vritii  no  uncharitable  intention  to 
JDclude  every  individual,  we  cannot  see  any  ground  for  <Us- 
senting  from  the  justice  of  the  epithet,  which  a  writer  of  the 
most  piercing  talent  for  discrimination,  and  fully  competent  to 
form  a  just  estimate,  applies  to  the  French  character.  "  Ce  sont 
de  tigres  qui  dansent,"  Said  Voltaire,  and  his  own  heart  echoed 
to  his  bead  the  justice  of  the  imputation,  which  his  acquaintance 
with  history  must  have  ratified  to  his  judgment.  We  shall  iiot 
adduce  in  proof  the  massacres  of  the  protestants  in  the  Ceven- 
'  nes,  nor  that  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  for  it  may  be  said  that  those 
atrocities  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intolerant  and  exterminat- 
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ing  smnt  of  the  Boini^  MJigton.  But  in  sapport  of  VoHnire^ 
Dpinion,  we  shall  preseDt  to  our  reader's  attention  ft  feet  record- 
ed ID  history,  though  little  adverted  to.  It  was  judged  proper 
by  the  politics,  or  rather  by  the  avaricious  spirit  of  the  thirteeodi 
century,  to  dissolve  the  military  and  religious  society  of  the 
Knights  Templars.  By  a  simultaneous  operation  their  property 
was  confiscated  throughout  Europe.  But  their  persons  were 
generally  left  inviolate,  except  in  France — where  they  werb 
barbarously  murdered :— and  m  what  manner  i  They  were  ac- 
tually burned  abve  I  We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Ftt- 
ber  in  gratuitously  supposing  that  die  Dvtch,  the  Germans,  and 
every  other  nation  under  the  influence  of  a  revolution,  would 
commit  the  same  excesses  of  which  the  French  have  been  guilty ; 
nor  can  we  admit  that  the  instance  which  he  cites  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  De  VTitts  is  a  very  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  proposition.  However  we  must  condemn  such  a  murder, 
yet  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  character  of  a  people, 
guilty  in  a  moment  of  pawion  of  a  solitary  crime,  and  Uien  r^ 
penting  of  it ;  and  that  of  a  nation  which  perseveres  in  cruelty 
for  years,  the  perpetrators  of  which,  far  from  expressing  con- 
trition, unblusningly  awr  that  their  crimes  were  committed 
by  foreigners,  and  that  they  are  themselves  the  most  gentle, 
humane,  and  polite  people  in  the  world :  and  it  really  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  the  great  mistake  committed  by  Europe  with 
regard  to  the  French  was,  a  too  hasty  opinion  that  their  feroci- 
ous disposition  and  love  of  slavery  could  change  all  at  once,  as 
if  by  some  instantaneous  and  miraculous  operation. 

Tbe  crimes  of  the  French  revolution  were  then  the  crimes  of 
the  French  nation ;  and  the  state  of  the  French  populace  is  a 
-practical  illustration  of  the  falsity  of  Mr.  Faber's  remark,  that, 
■"  thepeople  in  all  countries  are  the  same."  We  Aink  tlwt  Ae 
ultimate  cause  of  this  difference  may  be  well  illustrated  by 
another  observation  which  we  have  to  make  on  the  first  chapter 
of  the  work  before  us. 

We  must  then  further  enter  our  absolute  protest  a^inst  Mr. 
Faber's  exclusion  of  the  higher  orders  from  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  he  emphatically  calls  its  kernel — a  term  used, 
as  we  have  seen,  synonimously  with  the  nation  itself.  We  reallv 
cannot  consent  to  qualify  the  nobility  and  superior  gentry  of  a 
civilized  country  as  its  mere  husk  or  shell,  (and  we  think  ihat 
Mr.  F.  has  here  exhibited  another  unequivocal  proof  that  his  Gal- 
lic prejudices  are  by  no  means  yet  eradicated) ; — so  very  far  froip 
it,  we  are  quite  persuaded,  that  if  the  populace  takes  its  bent  from 
the  middle  ranks,  these  no  less  acquire  theirs  from  the  most  ex- 
alted.   So  diat  the  prime  movers  and  parents  of  the  natioual 
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dnracter  are  ib  trvdi  the  Teiy  perraiu  who  are  rejected  bj  oM 
tuthcR',  u  so  much  nere  lur^usage  ui  the  body  politic.  If  di4 
higher  cltsses  in  society  in  France  had  displayed  a  due  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  their  couatry,  and  of  society; — had  they  dis> 
chatved  with  tolerable  honesty  the  truat  reposed  in  them  by 
Prandence,  nd  convinced  the  people,  (who  are  easily  so  ocQi' 
tinced,)  that  the  iotereit  of  the  public  and  of  their  country  oc> 
cnpied  a  reasonable  space  in  their  contemplations ;  had  they 
condescended  to  turn  even  a  transient  thought  to  the  moral  aim 
political  condition  of  the  commonalty,  Voltaire,  I>iderat,  and 
Z)'alembert  would  have  written  in  vain  :-T-Mir&beau  might  hav« 
fruitlessly  exhausted  his  lungs  on  the  eea  shore,  and  France  might 
Ktill  have  coRtinued  tiie  land  of  gaiety  and  contentment. 

But  the  melancholy  reverse  of  all  this,  in  principle  and  cMi- 
dnet,  is  too  generally  known  to  nuike  it  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  the  disgusting  detail.  Mr,  Fabei-  has  attempted  t* 
■um  it  up  in  a  short  sentence,  which  we  cannot  avoid  citmg,  al- 
though we  fear  it  will  be  the  means  of  again  convicting  him  of 
incooaistency  out  of  his  own  book.  DiscusMig  the  base  submis^ 
lion  of  the  French  to  the  tyranny  of  their  government,  he  says, 
"  llie  disease  which  accompanies  the  high  degree  of  civilitation 
«f  the  present  age,  selHshnm,  is  the  source  of  tiie  submission  of 
the  one,  and  the  bolciness  of  the  other ;" — "  and  the  French,  It 
mast  be  canfessed,  more  strot^ly  attached  to  all  the  enjoy- 
tnenti  resulting  from  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  suffer  niMft 
severely  from  the  disease  of  the  age."  (P.  12.)  Now  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that  this  moral  evil,  Vtgoitmt,  pervaded  everf 
feetbig  of  the  higher  ranks  before  the  revolution,  and  dist  it  de* 
scended  from  them  in  r^ular  gradation.  £acb  order  dared  to 
laugh  at  the  ftA\  of  the  other,  without  reflecting  that  the  destriKV- 
tion  of  his  neighbour  would  be  followed  by  his  own;  and  that 
the  chain  of  society  once  broken  in  upon  becomes  a  mere  rop^ 
of  sand.  From  the  s^sh  d^eneracy  and  open  profligacy  of  the 
higher  ranks  first  arose  that  national  corruption,  th<U  laugli- 
ing  at  every  tiling  like  patriotism  or  public  spirit,  which 
spread  through  all  the  ramificatioiis  of  society,  ^d  at  t^gth 
tore  it  up  from  tiie  v^  foundations.  The  lesson  Is  awful ;— • 
and  it  behoves  us  to  watch  with  religious  care  the  progress  of 
civilization  among  ourselves,  lest  we  too  mn  thi'ough  the  same 
career.  Will  our  excellent  civil  institutions,  and  that  energy  6f 
character  and  patriotism  that  grows  out  of  our  mental  and  per- 
sonal freedom,  preserve  us  from  the  selflsh  spirit  which  has 
in  oiher  'nations  been  the  fruit  of  effemioate  luxury  \  We  con- 
fess that  but  lately  We  tr^nbled  while  the  experiment  was  tr]^ 
ing ; — while  frtHH  the  same  rank  .in  society  whence  the  evil  seed 
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first  germinated  in  Francey  deckrations  were  Jondly  uttered,  diM 
the  seltiiih  "  interests  of  family"— (the  mere  cantti^  excose  of 
every  sordid  miser  who  can  boast  a  twentieth  cousra,)  are  suf- 
£cient  to  outweigh,  in  the  mind  of  a  public  man,  the  vital  in^ 
tere«tg  of  bb  country.  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  hold 
«o  base  an  opinion  of  a  British  heart : — we  must  really  vindicate 
its  pecuniary  disinterestedness  at  die  expence  of  its  sincerity;  and 
shaU  be  content  with  exclaiming ;  what  an  awful  moment  when 
the  inconsiderateobstinacy  and  vanity  of  one  individual  mighthave 
ruined  the  country !  But  then  follows  the  triumph  of  a  consti- 
tution like  ours ; — we  could  almost  pardon  the  attempt,  if  it  were 
only  that  it  has  shewn  the  contrast  between  the  public  spirit  in- 
fused by  the  general  conduct  of  the  liigher  orders  in  this  country 
and  iii  France. 

I  The  good  sense  and  the  patriotism  of  Englishmen  have 
giuned  an  easy  victory;  and  this  advantt^e  has  resulted  from 
■die  attempt;  that  it  baa  brought  down  a  very  difficult  sub- 
ject, around  which  party  had  cast  the  deepest  shades  of  pre- 
judice, to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity.  Not  a  journeyman 
,who  receives  w^es,  and  goes  to  market  with  the  amouut>  but 
can  now  understand  the  practical  teadeucy  of  the  arguments  on 
this  famous  question,  and  duly  appreciate  the  absurdity  of  thosa 
which  led  to  the  crying  injustice  of  the  act  in  quesUon.  And  we  sub- 
mit with  due  humdity  to  the  author  of  that  act,  and  to  his  illustrious 
jtbettors,  whether  they  have  not,  (to  use  a  homely  phrase,  which  we 
believe  has  the  authority  of  a  great  living  classic,  as  dbtlngui^ed 
for  patriotism,  as  for  sterling  wit,)  a  second  time  "  built  up  a 
brick  wall  for  the  purpose  of  running  their  own  heads.againstitr" 
.  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  thus  much  in  justifi* 
cation  of  our  call  upon  some  individuals  of  the  higher  orders  in 
England,  to  take  warning  by  the  sad  consequences  of  the  seltish- 
oesa  prevalent  among  those  of  the  same  order  in  France  to  them- 
selves and  their  country.  Selfishness  is  a  very  contagious  ail* 
ment,  and  tliere  is  no  sayii^  how  extensively  it  might  have 
spread,  if  the  person  first  tainted,  and  all  those  who  came  into 
contact  with  him,  had  not  been  rapidly  carried  off  by  a  moral 
death  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But  to  return  to  our'aUbr 
ject. 

Although  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Faber  in  thinking,  that 
the  Climes  of  the  revolution  were  not  those  of  the  nation^  wa 
diink  him  perfectly  accurate  in  saying,  that  it  is  iiot  the  nation 
which  congratulates,  admires,  and  [Hofessea  its  submission  to 
the  tyrant.  -  It  is  in  truth  passive  to  a  degree,  which  would  bd 
inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  country. 

The  addresses  and  exposes  produce  no  effect  in  France  but 
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titatof'SCdra  and  derision.  The  people  tifthe  provinces  suppose, 
tiiart  diese  »ftieiftl  pablicatiiaiH  are  made  to  amuse  the  badauds  of 
Pflri^  whiirt  the  badauds  ingenioualy  retort  the  wiftitism'  hf 
M^MOsiBg  diattitey  a>re  wrrft^ii  for  the  "  gets  de  cainpagi)e." 
,  ThiB  rBmini:^  us  of  a  cireBttwtttHce  which  every  body  who  hat 
been)  is  France  mice  'he  revoiution  must  have  perceived.  Ths 
SRpieDt  speeches  of  all  our  great  men  of  stents  which  prognoa- 
tiBate  niio  and  diraitayto  poor  old  England  are  carefully  trans- 
lated into  the  Moniteur,  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  full  lei^tb 
iH  all  Ike  papers  of  the  departments.  Nothhig  is  foi^otten; 
not  evm  die  fbrebodtngs  of  woe  and  wise  conjectures  of  the 
nmapapAs. 

-  Now,  what  is  i^  effect  produced  on  Hie  people  of  France 
by- these  [Ailtppics  of  die  opposition?  Precisely  the  same  as 
those  which  are  produced  by  the  exposes  of  Bonaparte.  The 
Pansiaaj  assert  that "  pour  bemef  les  badauds  de  Paris,  il  les  fait 
oroire  qne  les  Anglais  eont  k  deux  dbigt^  de  leur  perte :"  whilst 
di6  ba<teuds  suppose  that  they  are  written  in  Paris ;  "  pour  la' 
owMolatiOa  d^  gens  de  campagne  et  les  faire  croire,  que  ces  pau- 
vres  Anglais  sont  ruin^s  aussi ;  atin  qu'ils  puissent  payer  les  con- 
tribntimw,  et  ewvoyer  leurs  entins  Jt'la  guerre  avec  blus  de  plaisir." 

The  gctvemmeiit  however  continues  to  publish  exposes,  and' 
tha  people  of  all  r^ks  still  affect  to  give  credit  to  ibem.  It) 
tkbtt,  as  M.  Faber  well  observes,  "  the  remembrance  of  the" 
paini^l  privatifHis  they  have  undergone  makes  them  shudder.  It 
IS  tranquillity  they  want ;  and  if  ever  the  nations  of  the  world" 
were  summoned  to  make  themselves  happy  by  means  of  revo- 
liitieiiB,  the  Frekch  mould  be  the  last  to  rise."  (P.  12.) 

We  AaU  now  proceed  to  die  examination  of  Mr.  Faber's 
sedoad  chapter,  on  die  civil  administration  of  France;  which, 
besides  die  mmtagement  of  the  police,  is  occupied  only  in  re- 
plemahing  the  coffers  of  government  and  recruiting  the  atmy. 

We  must,  however,  begiA  by  giving  our  readers  an  idea  of  the ' 
immense  size,  as  it  were,  of  the  instrument  by  which  this  depart- 
nMnt  of  government  is  carried  or,  which  we  do  nilt  recollect 
that  Mr.  Faber  has  attempted.  The  number  of  pcrsoos  em- 
{doyedin  die  administration  exceeds  all  credibility  to  an  English 
re»]er.  There  are  50,000  employed  in  the  administration  iu 
Pans ;  one  mitiister  alone  has  1000  clerks;  another  receives 
dbout  SOOO  letters,  memoirs,  petitions,  atid  projects  a  day.  There 
are  muiy  of  Bonaparte's  sea-ports  in  which  there  are  mors 
ODDuaw  thitn  saiJon;  and  the'  administration  and  public  flinc- 
bonariss,  whichfill  everyF^ehch  towD>  are  in  the  same  extrs> 
vw^r  proportion. 
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The  principle  upon  which  tha  ph||;ue  of  locitsta  acts,  is  "  tif 
demand  but  never  to  grata;  to  take  but  never  to  give.  Hits  is 
the  whole  account  of  me  administration."  "  Theresultsofrtatfr- 
ments  collected  in  various  communes  and  departments  prove,', 
that  out  of  24Q  circulars  sent  annually  to  the  civil  authorities, 
goveminent  prescribe  exertions  or  sacrifices  in  money  and  in-' 
terest;  twenty  contain  reFusals  returned  to  peQtions,  and  the 
rest  merely  relate  to  administrative  regulations.  The  propOTtioo 
is  nearly  Ihe  same  in  all  the  administrations."  (P.  13.) 

These  paragraphs  are  a  picture,  so  exact,  of  the  intenial  admi-. 
nistration  of  France,  that  one  might  suppose  they  had  been 
written  by  some  ex-minister  of  the  interior.  The  author  adds 
the  substance  of  the  instructions  that  are  circulated  in  the  depart- 
ments. They  are  extremely  curious  from  the  difference  between' 
^e  real  moUves  given  to  the  confidential,  servants  of  government, 
and  the  avowed  motives  set  forth  in  the  exposes  to  the  people. 

"  HismajestyjM.lePrefect,"  thus  the  circulars  conclude, ,"  re-. 
Ges  upon  the  zeal  which  you  will  display  in  this  business,  in  oriier' 
to  prove  your  devotion  to  his  person,  and  your  attachment  toi 
the  interests  of  the  throne." 

The  prefects  amplify  these  models;  the  sous-prefets  am-i 
plify  the  amplification  of  the  prefects;  each  mayor  that  of  his 
sous-prefet.  A  few  y^rs  ago  the  formula  was,  "  liberty  and 
equaHty;  the  public  welfare;  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Tnat  u  now  replaced  by  the  favour  of  his  imperial  and  royal 
Maj^ty,  the  interests  of  his  crown,  and  the  splendor  of  the . 
tiirone." 

Tlius  the  government  dictates  every  thii^;  the  prefect  and^ 
sous-prefets  are  but  mere  copying  machines  :  "  a  &y  labourer 
might  execute  the  offices.  It  is  a  machine  that  moves  only  by 
the  continual  impulse  that  is  given  it.  If  there  were  no  circulars 
it  would  stand  still ;  those  who  order  think  only  of  the  wants 
of  the  jooment ;  those  who  execute  dare  not  look  further." 
(P.  16.) 

In  short,  every  officer  of  ^e  government,  from  the  prefect  to: 
the  lowest  commissary,  is  a  blind  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
usurper,  and  every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  make  him 
contmue  so.  It  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Bonaparte,  that  a  pre- 
fect, if  he  remained  long  enough  in  a  department  to  become  really 
act^uainted  with  its  state,  and  to  form  connections  among  the 
natives,  might  have  the  sternness  of  his  character  and  the  severity- 
of  his  conduct  miugated  by  the  impulses  of  feeling  or  the  motives'^ 
of  private  interest.  The  tyrant  has  therefore  secured  this  avenue: 
of  good  to  his  subjects  by  a  double  guard.     In  the  first  place. 
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be  has  annesed  a  very  high  salary  to  tfa«  office  to  jnake  it  worth' 
the  notice  and  acceptance  of  his  generals,  and  peculiar  favourites  ;■ 
meo  totally  uaacquaiuted  and  often  eKhibitiag  the  most  ludicrous 
ipst^ces  of  their  ignorance  in  civil  affairs. 

«  Some  of  them,  conscious  of  their  incapacity,  were  disposed  t« 
make  amends  for  it  by  doing  every  thing.  One  of  their  number  un-' 
dertook  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  oh  persons  against  whom  he^ 
had  received  complaints,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  him  understand' 
the  articles  of  the  constitution  concerning  the  '  division  of  powers* ' 
of  which  be  had  never  hefore  heard.  Another  assumed  the  right  <^ 
cashiering  any  public  functionary  of  his  department  who  happ^ied- 
to  be  obnoxious  to  him,  whether  judge,  receiver,  or  other  officer.  A 
third,  byway  of  rewarding  the  v^our  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  that 
was  passing  through  his  residence,  distributed  oaken  crowns,  and  - 
cravats,  which  were  fastened  to  the  colours;  not  supposing  that  the. 
regiment,  when  twobundredpaceslrom  the  town,  would  throw  away 
the  gift,  and  laugh  at  the  dispenser  of  national  recompenses.  A 
tburtb  having  published  the  CotKordat,  thought  himself  entitled  to 
m^e  priests  and  bishops.  Others,  ignorant  of  their  duties  and  the 
limits  of  their  power,  endeavoured  to  interfere  with  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue ;  out  the  financial  department  is  the  bow  of  Ulysses,' 
which  cannot  be  touched  with  impunity."  (F.  1 8.) 

Ilien,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  these  excellent  deputies  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  their  departments,, 
it  is  become  a  favourite  principle  with  Bonaparte  to  expatriate- 
them,  les  depayser,  as  the  phrase  is, — never  to  place  them  over, 
die  departments  in  which  they -were  bom  or  are  connected,  or  to, 
permit  them  to  remain  long  in  die  same  department :  the  pre- 
fect, dierefore,  never  attempts  to  acquire  local  knowledge ;  hct 
considers  his  residence  asatransientvisit;leaves  alibis  business  tO; 
his  secretaries ;  or  at  least  only  attends  to  the  circulars ;  that  is,- 
he  does  every  thing  for  the  government  and  nothing  for  thf 
country. 

A  stronger  proof  than  this  can  hardly  be  adduced  of  the  dark 
and  atrabuioiis  nature  of  the  tyrant's  mind,  and  of  the  deep- 
rooted  habits  of  suspicion  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to, 
contemplate  all  mankind.  In  illustration  of  this  tixed  principle 
of  his  sou),  we  will  lay  before  our  readers  an  anecdote  well 
knowD  at  Paris. 

Laclos,  the  author  of  a  well  known  novel,  worthy  of  the  rank, 
it  holds  in  a  land  of  the  grossest  epicurean  debaseinent,  pos> 
sessed  a  very  high  reputation  in  Pans  tor  general  talents  and  the 
powers  of  conversation.  About  a  year  after  the  1 8tb  Brumaire, 
Booaparte  sent  for  him  to  the  Thuilleries.  The  conversatiQt)  raa 
MS 
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oh  ft  great  vxriety  of  subjects,  and  as  IjScIos  related  it,  was  eic 
tf  emely  curioua.  After  taey  had  gone  through  the  sciences,  motal 
and  physical,  Laclos  insisted,  for  he  played  the  part  of  an  ardent 
republican,  on  the  moral  advantages  that  liberty  procured  to 
man  in  ameliorating  his  nature,  in  answer  to  Bonaparte,  who 
maintained,  that  liberty  was  incompatible  with  the  Freiich  chao 
racter,  Laclos  replied,  "  that  his  countrymen,  even  were  thejl 
more  frivolous  and  immoral  than  they  are,  would  be  chained  ^ 
education  aud  good  institutions."  "  Try  the  expesim^it,  yoa 
Iwve  the  power,  and  you  will  lind  the  French  people  as  ductile 
ID  your  hands  as  clay  in  those  of  the  potter."  "  Croyez-moi, 
citoyeo  Consul,  les  hommea,  et  les  Fran^ais  surtont  sont  des 
horames  avec  des  excellentes  qualit^s;  qu'its  seroiit  faconn^s 
au  bien  aussi  facilejnent  q'au  mal."  The  Consul  rose  up  in  his 
usual  hurried  manner,  replying  in  these  words :  "  Ah  bah !  Les 
hommes!  Ne  me  parlez  pas  des  hommes  ;  c'est  lui  m^chante»- 
pece  que  I'homme;  les  Frangais  surtout ;  vous  le  savez  mieus 
qu'un  autre.  Jamais  uu  Fran(;ais  ne  m'a  abord^  sans  me  d<f 
ipander  quelque  chose.  L'int^ret,  le  plus  vil  int^t  est  la  mabilfl 
de  toutes  leurs  actions."  He  sat  down  and  changed  the  sut^ect : 
they  talked  on  the  administration,  but  Laclos  found  him  at  that 
time  a  mere  novice  in  that  science.  - 

TTie  "  depaysement"  of  the  prefects  is  nothing  more  than 
the  natural  consequence  of  this  disposition,  not  uncommoD 
with  die  cynic.  But  to  what  shall  we  ascribe  another  regu- 
lation respecting  them,  which  adds  insult  to  injury,  and  holds  out 
-  to  the  people  the  parade  of  inquiry  and  relief,  termina^g 
only  in  additional  oppression  f  To  what  but  to  that  pecu- 
liarly diabolical  feature  in  the  tyrant's  character,  confirmed  by 
•very  day's  experience,  which  delights  in  extorting  from  ha 
irictims  hypocritical  expressions  of  zeal  oaA  gratitude,  refining 
Aus  upon  the  cruelty  exercised  upon  their  persons  by  extending 
it  to  the  degradation  of  their  minds  I  Conscious  himself  that 
be  has  forfeited  all  pretension  to  moral  principle,  or  even  to 
worldly  honour,  hb  reprobate  mind  can  never  rest  till  it 
bos  brought  all  mankiud  to  the  level .  of  its  own  turpitude. 
To  some  such  sentiments  can  we  alone  ascribe  di*  obvi- 
ous absurdity  of  obliging  these  puppets  annually  to  make  the 
tour  of  their  department  under  pretence  of  making  them- 
sdves  acquainted  with  its  condition.  The  actual  result  of  these 
visits'is  of  course  just  what  might  be  expected.  The  prefect  not 
being  pennitted  to  relieve  the  distress  he  might  observe  even 
werebe  so  inclined,  passes  rapidly  from  town  to  town,  where  th^ 
mayor,  ftt  the  expense  of  die  commune,  entertains  him  in  hi* 
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(ouse ;  uid  the  journey  comptetedj  Ihe  official  newspaper  of  t)t» 
department  is  authoiized  to  vary  its  dull  pages  with  an  account 
of  the  guard*  of  honour,  speeches,  dinners,  and  even  illumina-. 
tioDs  with  which  the  people  have  been  obliged  to  greet  the 
•atellite  of  their  tyrant.  No  lounger  travels  with  more  velocity 
to  Brighton  or  Balh,  than  Bonaparte's  fuDcbonaries  gallop  from, 
post  to  post;— they  never  stop  but  to  sumptuous  dinners,  fire- 
works, balls,  and  f^tes.  The  prefect  and  his  wife,  for  maditm* 
is  always  of  the  party,  return  from  their  tour  just  as  ignorant  as 
they  sat  out.  Ilie  journey  costs  nothing,  for  all  their  expenseit 
are  defrayed  by  the  communes  through  which  they  pass.  He 
makes  his  reports  to  the  minister  of  ^e  interior,  that  the  roadi 
vaotmending,  and  thatcommerce  is  rather  dull;  to  the  "miuistre 
des  cultes,"  that  so  many  churches  want  priests ;  to  llie  mi- 
•ister  of  police,  that  every  thing  is  very  quiet ;  to  the  minister  of 
war,  that  he  can  let  him  have  so  many  conscripts  the  ensuing 
year — and  to  Bonaparte,  "  des  phrases." 

He  finds  every  thmg  in  good  order  at  the  "  chef  lieu,"  for  the 
French  towns  are  very  orderly ;  so  are  cburch-yards,  and  uearly 
for  the  Baqie  reason. 

The  indirect  profits  of  the  prefects  are  paltry,  unless  they  will 
TUD  greater  risks  than  prudent  men  would  be  disposed  to  do ; 
for  "  the  system  of  self,  established  by  the  government,  is  so  ex- 
clusive, that  it  does  not  suffer  in  others  what  it  allows  itself;^' 
Oiey  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  following  expedients. 


"  They  contrive  to  economise  in  the  offices  ;  for  instance,  a  pre- 
fect who  IS  allowed  by  government  lO.OOOftanks,  for  clerks  and  sta- 
tionary, spends  but  3000,  and  puts  the  remainder  into  his  own 
pocket ;  he  makes  two  derks  do  the  business  of  five  ;  he  employs 
his  sons,  cousins,  and  relations.  He  Iiket*ise  saves  upon  his  circtnU 
by  the  gratuitoDB  lodging  and  entertainment  provided  for  him.  8s 
that  ifist^ad  of  the  3000  francs  ch^ged  to  the  state,  he  spends  bat 
Q,ne  third  of  thai  sum.  Instances  have  beeo  seen  ofpre&cts,  whi> 
have  carried  their  speculations  to  such  a  length  as  to  make  a  profit 
even  upon  their  ttirniture  provided  fur  the  purpose  of  receiviug  B(v 
naparte ;  to  take  pay  from  tfae  proprietors  of  gaming  houses,  or  even 
to  be  partners  in  such  estabhshmcnts.  Others  have  been  known 
to  hiiluence  the  sales  of  national  domains  over  which  they  offi- 
eially  preside,  ami  thus  to  acquire  fortunes  in  a  very  short  time. 
These  instances  have  indeed  been  rare,  and  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule."   {P.  23~4.) 

The  sub-prefects,  mayors,  and  other  subordinate  instruments, 
are  mere  clerks ;  the  tonner  receive  the  circulars  from  tiie  pre- 
(wtBf.  and  foffward  tlieu  to  the  nayoiB  of  each  caattH).     Their 
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wfiole  duty  usually  consists  in  adding  some  exclamatorf  expres- 
•ion.  The  sub-prefects  hiive  a  small  salary.  The  mayors  act 
gratuitously.  But  even  in  our  own' country  we  have  had  ridi< 
Ctilous  instances  enough  of  services  to  superiors  or  the  state, 
which  those  who  rendered  diem  called  gratuitous ;  and  in  Francti 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  these  gratuitous  services  are  not  uld- 
mately  less  expensive  to  the  people  than  if  good  salaries  were 
paid  for  them. 

■  Infact, every  kind ofbusiness, public  or  private, where  money, 
or  favour,  or  interest  are  concerned,  must  be  negotiated  by  what 
they  call  a  "  douceur,"  or  "  pot  de  vin,"  or  "  des  epingles  pour 
madame,"  "  une  gratification,"  "  une  consideration  honmtte" 
"  une  gage  destime,"  "  nn  cadeau."  These  are  terms  to  express 
what  in  the  English  idiom  is  called  a  bribe.  But  the  French 
(like  all  higkli/  civilized  persons)  never  call  a  thing  by  its  real 
name. 

This  horde  of  public  functionaries  thus  paid  or  thus  paying 
Aemselves,  are  chained  with  levying  the  taxes,  with  die  conscrip- 
tion, and  widi  the  police. 

To  superintend  the  multiplicity  of  contributions  b  dreadful 
enough,  when  we  coitaider  the  want  of  circulation,  and  the  stoical 
hardness  of  the  officers  of  revenue,  (p.  S8.)  But  how  cruel  must 
be  the  duty  of  a  mayor,  always  the  father  of  a  family,  when  he 
is  oUiged  to  conduct  the  operation  of  the  conscription  in  all  its 
horrid  details :  to  hear  the  cries  and  groans  of  die  parents,  to 
stifle  all  the  sympathies  of  nature,  to  contemplate  the  despur 
and  blasted  prospects  of  their  children,  and  to  have  neither  hope 
nor  coneolatiou  to  oflFer  them !  "  They  can  give  no  exemption; 
they  have  nothing  further  to  do  when  the  lots  are  drawn  but  to 
conduct  the  conscripts  to  the  borders  of  the  district.  The  latter 
are  preceded  by  martial  music,  and  accompanied  by  sobs  and 
groans,  which  it  is  die  business  of  die  mayors  to  stifle  if  pos- 
sible by  causing  them  to  shout  forth  half  broken  convulsive 
sighs  of  '  five  Bonaparte!'"  (P.  39-)  Every  year  die  youth  of 
die  departments  are  sent  forth  to  the  alternative  of  death  or, 
what  is  worse,  of  the  deepest  moral  degradation.  If  ever  they 
.  return,  it  is  as  tygers  prowling  for  prey,  and  no  longer  we  fear 
even  "  des  tigres  qui  aausent."  "  The  public  funcbooaries  ara 
the  terrible  actors  of  the  drama.  The  mayors  can  listen  to  no 
remonstrance,  and  the  sub-prefect  or  the  minister  of  war  dare 
not.  Certainly  the  duties  of  public  functionaries  must  be  a 
cruel  and  unenviable  task!" 

In  Fruice  there  is  not  only  a  police  but  a  contre  police  to 
'4atch  over  the  operations  of  the  regular  police ;  and  the  mbutiae 
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of  office,  to  which  the  consequent  alertness  oF  the  officers  gives 
rue,  were  they  less  terrible,  would  be  supremely  ridiculous, 
M.  Faber  gives  a  few  instances.  "  During  the  search  for  Georges 
all  fat  men  with  a  remarkable  physiognomy  were  liable  to  be 
molested  by  the  poUce,  and  many  actually  were  so,"  Scc.  &c. 
We  could  add  thousands  of  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  this  pari 
of  the  subject,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  two,  which  have  an 
immediate  reference  to  our  owu  country. 

In  the  town  of  F — ,  when  ihe  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
began  to  circulate,  the  prefect  ordered  a  search  for  die  authors 
of  the  report  -  this  fact  happened  sis  months  af^er  that  victory. 
About  the  same  period  half  a  dozen  English  prisoners  upon 
their  parole  were  confined  for  having  dined  together  to  comme- 
morate that  great  event.  The  denunciation  of  the  prefect's  po- 
lice upon  this  occasion,  afterwards  seen  at  the  municipalite,  is 
too  curious  a  specimen  to  be  omitted.     It  set  forth, 

1.  Que  les  prisonniers  avoient  din6  ^  i'Angloise : 

2.  Qu'ils  avoient  bu  dix-huit  bouteilles  de  vin  apr^s  diner:. 

3.  Qu'ils  avoient  parl^  de  la  politique  toute  la  soiree: 

4.  Qu'ils  avoient  beaucoup  parl£  de  Milord  Nelson : 

5.  Qu'ils  avoient  fait  de  grands  eclits  de  rire  en  parlant  de 

la  marine  Fran^aise. 

6.  Qu'ils  avoient  fait  du  tapage,  et  beaucoup  chaot^  vers  les 

deux  heures  dn  matin. 

Iliis  report,  which  a  country  magistrate  in  England  would 
have  laughed  out  of  doors,  if  presented  to  him  conceminfr 
French  prisoners,  was  actually  sent  up  by  the  prefect,  accompa- 
nied with  notes,  to  the  minister  of  police,  Fouch^.  But  here  the 
farce  ended ;  Fouch^  saw  the  ridicule  of  it,  and  ordered  the  pri- 
soners to  be  released. 

At  present  there  is  only  one  newspaper  allowed  for  each  de- 
partment, the  editor  of  which  is  the  commissary  of  police; 
and  the  great  object  of  the  country  functionaries  b  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  producing  addresses,  or  other  pieces  of  flattery, 
atrikiiig  or  origmal  enough  to  be  worthy  of  hang  copied  into  the 
Moniteur. 

'*  When  the  secretary  to  the  mayor,  or  the  phraseologie  clerk  hat 
found  a  new  turn  of  expression  to  render  the  address  more  striking, 
the  delighted  mayor  complains  if  it  is  not  inserted  in  the  Moniteur 
as  soon  as  it  is  received  :  in  this  case  no  intrigues,  no  solicitations 
to  the  editors  are  neglected.  The  master-piece  finds  its  way  into 
all  the  newspapers,  and  no  expense  is  spared  for  its  insertion  and 
postage.  I  know  not  how  the  mayor  of  Amiens  conducted  hinwelf 
m  his  joy,  when  his  secretary  had  "  nuidt  tht  Ahn^/Ot/  rett  afitr 
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iaving  CKM«i  Bonaparte,'*  )tu.t  I  know  that  the  mayor  of  P—  trans* 
mUted  twenty-five  copies  of  certain  addresses  to  t^  sane  nuniber 
of  editors  of  newspapers  in  France,  and  of  these  four  wegre  in  Jlie 
German  lai^uf^e,  and  two  in  italiu*"     (P-  '>0.) 

ITie  Parisians  were  highly  delighted  at  this  "  hon  mat  muni- 
cipal" of  tbe  mayor  of  Amiens,  as  they  irotucally  called  it;  it 
served  tliem  as  a  subject  for  caleiiiboiirgs  for  a  few  days.  Every 
body  prophesied  that  the  mayor  would  iiave  a  place  trom  Bona- 
pai^.  "  Le  maire  a  de  I'esprit,  il  aura  une  place."  In  fact  h? 
really  had  a  (ilace,  which  made  them  only  laugh  again,  and  add 
to  iliHt  cootenipt  with  which  sini.lar  circumstauces  had  inspii%d 
die:n  lor  their  chief. 

The  picture  drawn  by  M.  Faber  of  Uie  audacious  hypocrisy 
with  which  the  functionaries  oblige  the  people  to  rejoice  aai) 
be  thankful,  in  spite  of  their  actual  misery  and  discontent,  b  n6 
leas  spirited  than  just. 

Illuminations,  which  the  inhabitants  can  neilher  afford  nor 
are  disposed  to  make,  are  blazoned  forth  as  *'  spontaneous  and 
general." 

"  These  epithets  ^gured  one  day  in  a  brilliaBt  descripCipn  of  an 
illumination  in  the  town  of  B— .  1  bad  seen  it.  In  tiu'  streets  of 
j^ie  whole  |)lac£  were  to  be  seen  only  five  or  six  caiidlt;s  that  gave 
a  gloomy  light;  and  a  shoemaker  who  had  the  very  sa^e  day  been 
^rved  with  a  writ  of  execution  for  hit  share  of  taxes,  had  fixed  it 
up  in  the  form  of  a  trajisparency  against  a  pane  of  his  little  window, 
^e  temerity  of  this  artisan  was  attended  with  no  unpleasant  con- 
iequences:  he  had  nothing  to  lose  ;  so  that  tlie  police  was  content 
.  to'tffder  him  to  remove  his  transparency."     (P.  3  .) 

"  When  die  French  government  takes,  it  aikcts  to  give."    If 

bis  m^esfy,  always  occvpied  in  conauUtng  the  happinesf  of  kU 

people,  e&presses  his  w^h  to  advance  the  interests  of  c.onmerce, 

«t  always  ends  in  impouiog  a  oew  tax.     If  a  eUsti'ict  luw  beea. 

laAd  wa-ste  by  sjtbrms  or  iKuindalioos,  and  applies  for  a  remissiiMi 

«f  their  ta&es^his  majesty  deeply  affected  ainmt  gratU  the  rfir 

mission,  because  It  would  establish  a  dangeious  nrt:ce(lent,  but 

■)  a  donation  ol  10,000  francs,  which,  if  it  issyes 

■y,  seldom  if  ever  reaches  the  suiieiers.     If  par( 

troyed  by  tiie,  Uouapurte  decrees  thjit  U  slf^jU 

:  public  expense.    A  ta\  perhaps  is  levied  on  tlie 

the  purpose,  b^t  even  a  supplementary  decr^ 

tie  labour?  of  tbt  Te-fonstrvction  cannot  patr 

„.,-  , ^ne  to  be  laid  ;  uevei thtless  the  porlraitof  tl^ 

hero  "  mho  rebuilds  their  asylums"  w  hung  up  u  the  t^Drhalli^ 
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veA  ^ke  wito  take  their  revenge  by  >saying,  "  Our  toim  fau  been 
twice  rebuilt,  ooce  upon  p))t>er,  mmI  once  upon  caiivaa."  Laws 
out  of  end  were  passed  by  the  "  rekuitder  oj  Lyora  "  for  repair- 
ing tKe  ravages  made  in  that  beautiful  city  duiing  the  revolution; 
and  money  decreed  from  die  treasury;  but  the  square  Bona- 
parte remains  a  heap  of  rubbish  as  before,  and  the  apparent  ge- 
nerosity of  the  decrees  became  a  cruel  mockery. 

Now  this  alternation  of  hope  deferred  ending  in  cruel  disapr  . 
pointment  would,  one  should  thmk,  be  a  sufiicient  puniduneot  - 
and  degradation  of  the  people  in  the  eyes  of  an  ordinary  tyrant. 
Sut  Bonaparte  is  no  ordinary  tyrant ;  bis  people  eanoot  grajm 
in  peace,  and  pour  forth  their  sighs  of  despair  in  private.  H« 
grudges  diem  the  enjoyment  of  their  secret  sentiments,  pursue* 
them  even  iuto  their  last  asjlum,  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
dieir  hearts,  and  poisons  dieir  sole  remaining  consolation,  dut 
of  their  own  consciences.  They  must  stifle  every  feeling,  an<) 
call  up  the  voice  of  joy,  and  gratulation,  and  contentment  W 
grett  their  oppressor.  \Ve  insert  the  following  specinwn  of  the 
ponours  paid  upon  his  entry  into  one  of  his  gOo4  dtuf  wit^U 
had  beeii  thu:8  baeely  deceived. 

"  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  City  vMCcecfo 
ed  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  Doric  order,  adorned  internally  with 
various  decorations  in  bronze,  sculpture,  basso-relievos,  &c.  emblema- 
tical ofthewedth  and  magnificence  which  the  city  cannot  fail  W 
derive  from  the  benevolent  notice  and  protection  of  the  sovereign 
whom  it  adores.  The  bronze  of  the  columns  denotas  the  fidelitr  of 
the  citizens  to  the  institutions  of  the  empire,  represented  by  1wb« 
bearing  palm  branches  and  legionary  standards.  la  the  sentre  of 
the  interior  of  the  arch  was  an  eafle  surrounded  by  bees,  with  fbui 
garlands  of  fruit  of  a  gold  colour,  in  the  midjt  of  which  4pp^are4 
these  words — Hanover,  France,  Italy,  and  Savoy,  cvuitlria  ipAoif 
erojpaf  he  has  imiled,  an4  KifticA  he  has  l>ltf*td  with  vitalth  vnd  pIcBty,'^ 
Above  was  represented  the  apotheosis  of  Buonaparte;  in  the  sam^ 
manqer  as  that  of  Augustus,  by  ah  eagle  flying  with  hjs  portrait 
towards  the  sky.    (P.  81.) 

We  cap  really  pursue  the  disgusting  details  no  further,  h^i 
shall  close  our  observations  on  the  civil  administration  of  FrfiqCf 
with  the  following  elocjuent  extracts  from  M.  Fafeer, 

"  Here  w  npT  exhibited  tha  most  extraordinary  j^eoptnew* 
tver  kngwp,  a  otprsl  prodigy  unexampled  in  the  history  of  ntflnkwdr 
I  mean  th^  regular,  Bystematic,  elaborate,  organizatiou  of  falsehoof^ 
as  the  basis  of  the  government,  and  the  Boufof  all  its  public  acts;  ^ 
total  abnegation  in  Favour  of  the  military  ruler,  of  all  individual  feel- 
ing, of  all  personal  character,  almost  of  all  private  thought.  The  pub- 
lic functionaries  universally,  who  perform  the  parts  and  speidc  tha 
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language  assigned  to  them  by  their  master,  give  up  all  moral  libertjr, 
sacrifice  totally,  aod  wi^out  reserve,  truth,  coRTiction,  conscieace, 
honour,  and  principle.  Whea  the  senators,  counsellors  of  state,  or 
any  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  empire  speak,  we  know  ihaX.  they 
3o,  of  course,  but  repeat  the  words  of  their  master,  and  ply  their 
trade  of  servility.  But  when  we  hear  the  same  words  reiterated 
eagerly,  and  enforced  with  every  artifice  of  rhetoric,  by  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  who 
call  themselves  their  organs,  who  speak  in  their  name,  we  naturally 
feel  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  contempt  and  indignation.  It  m 
from  this  class  of  men  that  the  system  of  imposture  receives  itt 
■trongest  support.  Their  baseness  is,  in  some  degree,  infectious, 
and  contaminates  the  world."  (P.  4S.) 

.  "  As  for  the  French  themselves,  they  have  lost  as  a  nation  not 
only  their  civil  and  political,  but  their  moral  liberty;  that  which 
confers  dignity  on  man,  which  comforts  and  supports  him  under 
adversity.  This  moral  subjection  of  the  French  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  of 
a  numerous  nation,  in  which  not  only  there  is  no  individual  who 
dares  utter  what  he  thinks,  but  in  which  almost  every  individual  is 
habitually  employed  in  counterfeiting  before  the  whole  universe 
sentiments  which  he  knows  to  be  ^se;  a  nation  in  which  &lsebood 
is  oiganized  into  a  political  system,  and  fraud  and  imposture  have 
become  the  basis  of  the  state." 

We  shall  now  take  leave  for  the  present  of  M.  Faber's  work, 
after  recording  an  anecdote  concerning  that  department  of  the  ad- 
ministrBtion  which  relates  to  shipbuilding.  The  story  is  natu- 
rally interesting  to  us,  and  upon  its  perfect  accuracy  our  readers 
may  implicitly  rely.  The  names  of  the  principals  in  the  con-- 
versation  are  now  before  us,  (they  are  very  respectable  in  France,) 
but  for  obvious  reasons  we  cannot  disclose  them.  Since  the 
lart  campaign  in  Germany  Buonaparte  has  bent  very  anxious 
thoughts  on  the  means  of  creating  a  navy  proportionate  to  the 
extent  and  influence  of  the  French  empire;  and  we  know  that 
he  has  lately  held  many  consultations  on  the  subject  with  bb 
various  ingenleurs  constructeurs  de  la  marine.  The  objects 
which  he  particularly  wished  to  ascertain  were,  the  price  of 
building  and  the  time  necessary  for  constructing  300  ships  of 
the  line,  600  frigates,  with  cutters  and  gunboats  in  proportion, 
during  a  general  maritime  peace,  in  all  the  ports  of  the  empire. 
After  much  inquiry  into  the  particulars,  concerning  the  price  of 
materials,  £cc.  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  require  about  eigfat 

{'ears,  and  a  milliard  and  a  half,  (i.  e.  about  sixty  millions  ster- 
iUg),  to  complete  the  projected  armada  on  the  admitted  hyp<^ 
'  ^esis  of  a  general  peace,  and  all  the  ports  and  naval  resourcw 
of  the  empire  at  the  disposition  of  the  constructeurs. 
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We  have  no  sort  of  doiibt  th&t,  should  he  ever  conclude  Such 
«  peace  as^  England  can  with  honour  consent  to,  the  hopes  of 
tarrying  this  plan  into  execution  will  be  his  primary  motive; 
and  we  should  wish  the  advocates  for  a  peace  with  him  to  re- 
collect, that  in  proportion  to  die  necessary  reduction  which 
Buch  an  event  would  oblige  us  to  make  in  our  own  naval  esta- 
blishments, will  an  opportunity  be  afforded  to  him  of  compass- 
ing with  increased  means,  but  with  a  smaller  power,  the  para- 
mount object  of  his  daily  and  nightly  wishes,  the  destruction  and 
utter  extirpation  of  the  only  free  and  enlightened  nation  now 
remaining  to  cast  a  practical  reproach  upon  his  own  tyranny. 
We  can  afford  to  let  him  build  as  many  ships  as  his  confined 
means  during  a  war  will  admit,  because  we  can  afford  without 
teriovs  danger  that  he  should  possess  as  many,  or  even  a  few 
more  ships  than  ourselves.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  have  hit 
fleets  instead  of  his-  skips  outnumbering  ours.  The  nature  of 
our  power,  and  of  our  interests,  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  habitable  globe,  forbids  it :  and  it  is  certain  that  if  be  can 
evter  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  force  us  by  such  means  to  "  unco- 
ver our  centre,"  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  succession  of  cam- 
paigns fought  upon  British  soil,  for  the  continuance  of  British 
independenee. 


Art.  VII.  The  Poetical  fforka  of  Anna  Seward,  edited  by 
Walter  Scott,  Esq.    3  Vols.    8vo.     iSlO.    Longman  and  Co. 

Letters  of  Anna  Seward  between  1*784  and  180*7.  6  Vols.  8vo. 
1811.    Constable  and  Co.    Loi^man  and  Co. 

On  looking  into  what  Mr.  Scott  calls  a  biographical  preface, 
we  were  struck  with  the  propriety  of  his  resolving  to  reduce 
th<e  whole  mass  of  his  materials  for  publication  to  the  compass  (^ 
tfarte  volumes.  In  forming  this  resolution  we  think  he  has  consulted 
the  interest  of  the  editor,  the  publisher,  and  most  probably  of  th»  - 
author.  However  great  may  have  been  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments of  this  lady,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  without, 
we  will  not  say  the  vanity  of  the  scs,  but  we  may  say  the  vanity 
:  tff  authorship:  And  though  it  may  be  true,  as  the  pre&ce  telu 
ns,  that  there  was  not  a  line  in  the  whole  mass  of  manuscripts 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  editor  for  publicatioB,  which  did 
not  in  his  opinion  do  honour  to  her  memory ;  yet  when  we  coo- 
jecfure  the  quantity  of  raateriala  wbach  were  coiniiutted  to  tura^ 
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from  the  geaeral  promptiude  of  her  pea,  and  from  the  twelve 
quarto  volumes  in  MSS.  bequeathed  by  her  to  Mr.  Constable, 
we  canmit  doubt  that  Mr.  Scott's  judgment  suggested  the  ex^ 
pedkncy  of  uippres^ng  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  Uteraiy 
ftccumuIationB  for  the  ea«e  of  the  reader,  and  to  save  the  market 
from  r«pleti<Hi,  .We,  therefore,  venture  to  differ  from  the  edi> 
tor  of  diese  volumes  in  hit;  opinion  of  the  taste  of  the  age, 
vhich  be  thinks  he  has  not  consulted  by  this  abstinence  of  pub^ 
llcatioD.  lliough  we  caonot  go  the  length  of  agreeing  with 
^m  in  bis  general  pQsition,  that  nothing  less  than  the  ascertain- 
ment of  historical  fact  justifies  withdrawing  the  veil  from  the 
incidents  of  private  life,  (being  of  opinion  that  the  private  lives 
of  some  persons  belong  is  a  manner  to  posterity  for  instruction 
ud  example)  yet  we  are  most  ready  to  allow  the  propriety  of 
&e  remark  as  applicable  to  the  particular  case.  Considering, 
however,  the  editor's  opinion  of  the  taste  of  the  age  in  this 
point,  we  rather  wonder  that  he  should  not  have  indulged  it  by 
»  sore  particular  account  of  the  part  acted  on  the  theatre  oF  life 
hf  $6  distinguisheii  a  female  performer,  and  enlarging  a  little  on 
^  flcienes  and  characters  comprehended  within  the  vei^e  of 
her  literary  intcroourse.  To  an  intelligent  curiosity  few  Uiings 
are  so  interesting  as  the  history  of  an  intelligent  mind.  The 
order  of  study,  the  influences  of  educaUon  and  society  on  in- 
tellectual habits,  the  accidents  vthich  determine  to  particular 
pursuits,  and  the  singulai'  crises  and  fates  of  literary  perform- 
ances, are  circumstances  in  the  biography  of  a  professed  au- 
thor very  interesting  to  a  ^uiet  observer  of  life,  and  to  one 
whose  contemplative  leisure  is  more  agreeably  occupied  in  rea 
soiling  than  in  wondering. 

We  would  not  be  thought  to  admire  the  pruriency  to  biogra- 
phy which  at  present  prevails,  and  which  will  scarcely  permit 
duioesB  itself,  if  noble  or  wealthy,  to  escape  out  of  existenca 
without  getting  into  print.  We  loathe  the  wretched  pamphle- 
teer who  waits  upon  the  obsequies  of  every  man,  woman,  or 
tfaild,  whose  Ufe  has  been  ntasy  or  notorious.  Some  dozen  or 
two  of  anecdotes,  a  few  poetical  attempts,  and  poetical  failures, 
with  s  little  fanuliar  and  seaUmental  correspoudence,  supply 
the  matter  of  a  memmr  to  those,  whose  scribbling  propensity, 
or  lust  of  bookmaking,  or  family  pride,  or  pensioned  flattery, 
lindeiteke»  the  tuk  of  taisii^  trophies  to  the  forgotten  or  dc- 
maedL.  Modiocrity,  vanity,  and  vice  itself,  thus  obtain  aa  apo^. 
ueoau.  Tbft  Uvmg  dog  becomes  a  dead  Uoii.  But  the  n^mo- 
.  mit  of  gMUiu  afid  worth  are  among  the  treasures  of  literatures 
^nd  vAan  A«y  are  praBwwfl  wd  disposed  by  wise  pad  dis- 
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owtinatiag  hantb,  are  better  instmmcnts  o1  n>or>l  intttoctimi 
tfasn  preceplaje  discourses,  or  ethical  treatises. 

It  is  »  beautiful  part  of  the  character  of  oar  miuds  to  be-iQ> 
ttarested  »  the  viciasitndes  which  cao  iiever  personaHy  affect 
ouiselves,  and'  to  partiapate  in  the  passions,  sentimeHls,  and 
etBolioov  of  ethers^  from  the  iafluence  of  whnh  we  ars  far 
TKtaoved,  and  which  w«  can  only  know  from  report,  or  the  io- 
lemal  evidence  of  Aeir  writings.  To  cultivate,  not  to  stimulate, 
to  control,  not  to  subdue,  these  geoerous  sympathies,  should 
be  the  aim  of  him  who  desires  to  spread  the  contagion  of 
virtue.  And  ou  these  grounds  we  consider  that  the  biograp^ 
•^  ^OK  whose  lives  have  been  important,  n  one  rnnong  the 
most  l^ittmate  sources  of  entertainment,  and  availing  iustru* 
nents  of  instmction.  The  bounds  to  which  we  would  confiu 
Uie  use  of  it  are  those  presciibed  by  decency  and  duty.  W« 
would  have  noting  exhibited  to  the  world  either  in  die  lives 
OF  posthnmoBs  productions  of  tiiose  who  are  gone  from  os, 
whereby  they  can  be  made  to  sin  in  their  graves,  or  cover  with 
tbew  ashes  the  seeds  of  depravity  or  error.  We  would  hava 
what  is  immoral  or  indecent  told,  if  it  must  be  told,  in  sucti 
a  ma»)er  as  to  produce  aversion,  and  marked  with  a  maslinesB 
of  reprobation.  ^Wl,  lastly,  we  are  of  opinton,  that  diere  » 
an  honour  towards  the  dead  which  b  faithlessly  broken  by  pofet 
lishiog  what  the  writer  if  living  would  probably  hare  widiheld, 
or  by  exposing  to  the  world  those  petty  details  of  domesUc  pri-* 
veey,  which  serve  only  to  lessen  ^e  dignity  of  virtue,  and  tfafl 
tnie  oi  example. 

These  few  general  observations  were  sn^ested  to  hs'  bj 
•ome  of  the  scntim«nt8  which  occurred  in  Mr.  Scott's  biogra> 
^aeal  preface ;  which  seems  to  have  acquired  this  descrip^ve 
appellation,  not  by  combining  what  beloi^s  to  {HreJace  with 
Ae  merits  of  biography,  but  by  performing  the  office  of  neither 
'  wiAr  effect;  or,  in  other  words,  by  failmg  to  bring  the  refdef  ' 
aequaitiAed'  either  with  Miss  Seward  or  her  works.  As  wa 
have  qow  before  us  the  volumes  of  letters  published  by  Mt.  Con> 
•tsbie,  as  well  as  the  poems  edited  by  Mr.  Scott,  %vith  hi»  foi&-^ 
graphical  preface,  we  will  endeavour,  within  the  short  compesa 
which  our  Hmits  allow  us,  to  pick  out  some  account  of  this-  di»^ 
tinguished  kidy  for  the-gvatification-of  our  readers. 

Autn  Sfijvard  wan  the.  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sewaf  d, 
ifwiEiR.of  ^am-ia  OeFhy;9hiii8,.aiid  duiiog  the  principal  part  of 
lif»  dMii^tv'a  life  QweB;  rsodmitiflry  of  Lichheld ;  but  beat 
faHwn-toi  the:  p«ldic  aa  «ditoE  o£  the  works  of  Beaumcait  and 
Bwabeiy  1T30.     HeF  vollM'  «a»  daughter  of  Mr.  Hnstsrof 
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Ijchlidd,  Dr.  Jobasoa's  school-muter.'  She  wu  born  in  Deci. 
13,  1743,  (not  1747i  as  erroneously  printed  in  the  prefoce'to  faer 
Roenls)  and  passed  the  first  eight  years  ofher  life  in  the  moun- 
taiiious  district  of  Eyam,  wbfere  the  scenery  was  well  fitted  to 
invigorate  a  poetical  imagination,  and  where  she  is  said  to  have 
given  eai  iy  indications  of  her  genius.  It  is  certain,  that  her  de- 
scriptive powers  are  those  on  which  her  fame  has  the  best  claims 
to  survive  the  shocks  lo  which  egotism,  affectation,  and  very 
questionable  principles  expose  it. 

That  rural  objects  had  impressed  diemselves  not  only  on  her, 
fancy  but  her  heart,  her  prose  and  poetry  afford  the  most  vivid 
proofs.  Her  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  creature  o£ 
artificial  society,  and  who  if  he  possessed  either  sentiment  or  imah 
Kry,  took  very  successful  pains  to  keep  them  from  appesrkig  in 
his  compositions,  could  do  very  little  towards  laying  up  in  her 
mind  the  furniture  of  the  poet.  Some  praise,  however,  is  due  to 
htm  for  directing  her  early  attention  to  the  writings  of  Pope  a& 
affording  a  modd  of  perfect  numbers  and  the  correctest  poetical^ 
diction.  Had  she  continued  always  to  regulate  herself  by  that 
ni.odel,  she  would  probably  have  escaped  those  shining  absur- 
dities and  ambitious  faults  which  are  more  or  less  to  be  remarked 
in  all  her  writings,  but  more  particularly  in  all  her  later  com- 
positions. 

Her  removal  to  Lichfield,  which  Johnson's  fame  had  now, 
rendered  propitious  to  literature,  soon  enabled  her  to  attract  the, 
notice  of  Dr.  Darwin,  who  at  that  time  was  practising  physic 
in  that  city,  while  be  was  cherishing  the  seeds  of  that  poetical 
promise  which  some  years  afterwards  sprung  up  and  blossomed 
with  such  a  splendour  of  efflorescence.  It  is  apparent,  that  thq 
peculiarities  of  style  learned  in  this  school  adhered  to  her  through 
the  remainder  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Seward  it  seems  disapproved  her  daughter's  poetical 
propensity,  and  was  very  earnest  in  her  endeavours  to  suppress 
It.  The  best  account  of  her  at  this  time  will  be  found,  in  her: 
own  words,  in  an  early  letter  inserted  in -Mr.  Scott's  publi- 
cation, and  it  will  be  the  more  proper  to  introduce  it,  as  it  ex- 
hibits a  proof  as  well  of  the  natural  force,  as  of  the  cultivated 
atateof  her  mind,  while  it  affords  also  some  interesting  passages 
regarding  one  of  the  great  glories  of  English  literature. 

"  You  insist  upon  my  saying  more  of  myself  in  this  letter;  obserre, 
that  vou  hear  1  have  often  written  verses,  and  question  me  concen»- 
ing  their  subjects.  There.willbenogreatdifBcuIty  in  obeying  yoo. 
Self-love,  which  has  neither  soul-harrowing  sorrow,  nor  cuttings 
BKHtification,  to  reveal,  seldom  finds  the  paUis  of  egotiun  th<niiy< 
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Yout-  paHial  ^thnatioti  of  my  talents,  and  your  question  about  my 
rGnea,aow  point  to  that  path.  If  your  attention  utould  grow  weary' 
in  following  me  through  its  mazes,  you  must  thank  yousSf. 

"  It  is  true  that  I  have  written  verses,  but  it  is  not  true  that  I  have 
written  them  often.  A  propeusity  of  that  sort  appeared  early  in  my 
infancy.  At  first  my  father  encouraged  it,  but  my  mother  threw 
cold  water  on  the  rising  fires ;  and  even  my  &ther  ceased  to  smile' 
encouragement  upon  these  attempts  after  my  l6th  year,  in  which: 
Dr.  Darwin  unhidcily  told  him,  that  his  daughter's  verses  were  better 
than  his;  a  piece  of  arch  injustice  to  my  father's  muse,  which  dis- 
gusted him  with  mine. 

"  Some  few  people,  besides  yourself  have  fancied  that  I  had' 
genius.  Whether  they  are  or  are  not  mistaken,  it  cannot  be  for  me 
to  determine  ;  but  certainly  Lichfield  is  now  an  inauspicious  soil  for 
nourishing  to  maturity  that  sensitive  plant. 

"  It  is  true  I  dwell  on  classic  ground.  Within  the  walls  which  my 
Other's  thmily  inhabits,  in  this  very  dining-room,  the  munificent 
Mr  Walmeslejr,  with  the  taste,  the  learning,  and  the  liberality  of 
Mfecenas,  administered  to  rising  genius  the  Itmd  nutriment  of  atten- 
tion and  praise.  Often  to  his  hospitable  board  were  the  school-boys, 
David  Garrick  and  SamuelJohnson,  summoned.  The  parents  of  the 
former  were  of  Mr.  Walmesley's  acquaintance ;  but  those  of  the  latter 
£d  not  move  in  his  sphere. 

"  It  was  nimourea  that  my  mother's  father,  Mr.  Hunter,  had  a 
boy  of  marked  ability  upon  his  forms.  The  huge,  overgrown,  mis- 
shapen, and  probably  dirty  stripling  was  brought  before  the  most 
able  scholar  and  the  finest  gentleman  in  Lichfield,  or  its  environs, 
who,  perceiving  fiir  more  ability  than  even  rumour  had  promised, 
placed  him  at  his  table,  not  merely  to  gratify  a  transient  curiosity, 
but  to  assure  bim  of  a  constant  welcome. 

"  Two  or  three  evenings  every  week,  Mr.  Walmesley  called  the 
stupendous  stripling,  and  his  livelier  companion  David  Garrick,  who 
was  a  few  years  younger,  to  his  own  plentiful  board.  There,  in  the 
hours  of  convivial  gaiety,  did  he  delight  to  wave  every  restraint  of 
superiority  formed  by  rank,  affluence,  polished  manners,  and  Vhe 
dignity  of  advanced  life  ;  and  there,  *  as  man  to  man,  as  tiriend  to 
fnend,'  he  drew  forth  the  different  powers  of  each  expanding  spirit, 
by  the  vivid  interchange  of  sentiment  and  opinion,  and  by  the  cheer- 
ing influence  of  generous  applause, 

**  Another  circumstance  combined  to  heighten  the  merit  of  this  ■ 
patronage.  Mr.  Walmesley  was  a  zealous  *^ig-  My  grandfather,- 
then  master  of  the  free-school,  perceiving  Johnson's  abilities,  had, 
to  his  own  honour,  taken  as  much  pains  with  him  as  with  the  young 
gentlemen  whose  parents  paid  an  high  price  for  their  pupilage ;  but  . 
my  grandfather  was  a  Jacobite,  and  Sam.  Johnson  had  unbtbedhig 
master's  absurd  zeal  for  the  forfeit  rights  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and 
this,  though  his  father  had  very  loyal  principles;  but  the  anxiety 
attendant  on  [^nurious  circumstances  probably  left  old  Johnian 
little  I^ure  or  inclination  to  tdk  on  political  subjects. 
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«  His  ■oil,  I  am  c^,  even  at  chat  early  period  of'ltfe.  maint^md 
Ui  oploHHu,  on  every  subject,  with  the  sameBturdy,  doginatteEl.aiid' 
arri^ant  fieh;enen  iritfi  mich  he  notr  overbears  all  oppontiwt  to 
tfcem  m  company. 

"  Ht  present,  \n  can  well  conceive  the  probBbility  of  his  dog' 
HfMtBDi  being  patiently  supported  by  attending  adnirrers,  aived  bjr 
Ae  literary  eminence  on  which  he  stands.  Buthowgreal  muBt  hafff 
been  M».  W^mMley'fl  tove  nf  geniira  :  bow  great  his  generttUB  re-- 
Speee  for  hs  dependent  sitnMion,  that  could  bo  far  restrain  a  natit- 
nSy  impetuous  temper,  as  to  induce  him  to  Buffer  insoUsnt  sallies 
from  the  son  of  an  indigent  bookseller,  and  oo  a  BUll^ect  whieb,  W 
bandied  by  people  of  his  own  rank,  he  would  hwe  dashed  back  in 
dieir  faces  with  no  small  degree  of  asperity !" 

In  June  1 764,  Miss  Seward  was  afflicted  by  a  ^mily  loss  of  the 
tenderest  description.'  Her  only  sister  suddenly  fell  a  victim  to 
a  violcBt  fever,  wban  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  Mr.  Porter, 
whose  nether  had  been  married  to  Johnson.  Mbs  Seward^s 
description  of  the  progress  of  this  disease  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  prodHcvd  by  Mr.  Scott.  On  this  occasion  she  retnraed  to" 
Gotham,  in  Nottinghamshire.     Hettce  ^e  writes  :— 

"  Earlynext  week  I  shall  accompany  my  father  to  Eyam,  his 
living-  in  Derbyshire.  I  shall  fed  a  mournful  sweetness  in  returning 
to  the  mouotain-heiahts  of  that  village,  in  whoBe  bosom  my  sister 
and  myself  first  saw  light,  and  where  we  sported  away  tlie  hours  of 
in&ncy  till  I  was  six,  she  five  years  old ;  and  which  we  have  revisited 
ti^eCber  of  late  yeara»  passing  together  some  of  the  summer  months 
in  that  romuMic  r«treaC." 

On  the  occasion  of  her  aster's  death.  Miss  Seward  wrote  the 
po«m,  entitled,  "The  VisioBs;"  an  elegy  which  myw  stands 
tfke  first  in  the  collection.  It  is  not  marked  either  by  the  faults 
or  by  the  beauties  of  her  characteristic  manner,  and  possesses 
no  extraordinary  merit  either. of  pathos  or  expression;  yet  per- 
haps may  be  admitted  to  exhibit  a  great  command  of  hu^ua^, 
ceasidermg  the  age  of  the  writer. 

lo  Mnvh'  1764,  Miss  S.  had  die  resolution  to  renounce  a 
matrimonial  engagement  with  a  Mr.  T.  in  consequence  of  it«' 
bcaig  disapproved  by  their  mutual  parents.  In  1765,  sIk!  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  a  trannent  parttdity  for  Cornet  Vyse; 
afterwards  a  general,  whom  she  has  honoured  by  an  elegy, 
iriiich  stttnds  fourth  in  this  co  lection. 

From  this  collection  it  appears,  that  she  continued'  to  write 
occasional'  verses,  for  her  own  amusement,  during  the  succeedms' 
years,  the  last  of  them  beii^  dated  in  1 773.  'I  he  ciiuae  of  the 
chasm  in  her  published  correspondence  between  L7QS  and  1 734. 
is  not  explained! 
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At  lengdi  a  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Gahhick,  to 
which  the  prize  wds  adjudged  by  Lady  Miller's  ftoetical  institution 
Bt  Bath-Eaaton,  attracted  so  much  notice,  as  to  bring  Miss 
Seward  fairly  before  ihe  public  in  the  character  of  a  poet.  The 
monody  consists  of  only  forty-eight  lines,  which  are  very  melliflu- 
ous and  hi^hly-fimshed ;  they  poaaess,  however,  but  little  pathos, 
.an(l  are  neither  distingubhed  by  vigour  of  thought^  or  novelty  of 
invention. 

The  praise  conferred  on  this  monody,  encourHged  the  author 
to  take  a  higher  flight ;  and  in  1790,  TnE  Elegy  pn  Cap- 
tain Cook  exhibit^  to  the  world  a  specimen  of  poetical  ex- 
cellence whjch  few  have  surpassed,  and  she  herself  could  never 
afterwards  equal.  It  is  nervous  in  style,  without  laborious 
phraseology ;  gorgeous,  without  the  glitter  of  false  omam^it ; 
rich,  without  superfluity  of  epithet;  animated,  without  af- 
fected, personification ;  pathetic,  without  the  cant  of  sensibility. 
One  remark,  however,  forcibly  occurs  on  reading  the  poemr— 
that  she  appears  to  have  formed  her  ear  and  her  fancy  to 
,the  esact  model  of  her  early  friend  and  preceptor  Dr,.  Darwin. 
Witness  the  following  extract ; 

"  From  this  fair  fane,  along  the  silver  sands, 
Two  sister-virgins  wave  their  snowy  hands ; 
t%^t  gentle  Flora — round  her  smiling  brow 
Leaves  of  new  forma,  and  flow'rs  uncultur'd  glow ; 
Thin  folds  of  vegetable  silk,  behind. 
Shade  her  white  neck,  and  wanton  in  the  wind; 

■  Strange  sweets,  where'er  she  turns,  perfhme  the  gladei, 

And  truite  unnam'd  adorn  the  bending  shades. 
-—Nest  Fauna  treads,  in  youthful  beauty's  ^ide, 
A  playful  Kangroo  bounding  by  her  aide ; 
Around  the  Nymph  her  beauteous  Foia  display 
Their  varied  plumes,  and  trill  the  dulcet  lay ; 
A  Giant-bat,  with  leathern  wings  outspread, 
Umbrella  Ught,  hanga  quiv'ring  o'er  her  head. 
As  o'er  the  cliff  her  graceful  steps  she  bends, 
On  glitt'ring  wing  her  insect  train  attends. 
With  diamond-eye  her  scaly  tribes  survey 
Their  goddess- nymph,  and  gambol  in  the  spray. 
With  earnest  gaze  the  still  enaraour'd  crew 
Mark  the  fair  forma  ;  and  as  they  pass,  pursue ; 
But  round  the  ateepy  rocks,  and  dangerous  strand. 
Rolls  the  white  surf,  and  shipwreck  guards  the  land. 

^  t  So,  when  of  old,  Sicilian  shores  along. 

Enchanting  Syrens  trill'd  th'  alluring  song, 
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Bound  to  the  mast  (he  cbarm'd  Ulynes  heari. 
And  drinlcB  the  sweet  tones  with  insatiate  ears ; 
Strains  the  strong  cords,  upbraids  the  prpsp'roua  galSi 
And  sighs,  as  Wisdom  spreads  tlie  filing  sail.'' 

The  next  year  Miss  Seward  gave  to  the  world  her  monody 
oo  Major  Andr6,  which,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  somewhat 
oiore  pathetic  than  the  elegy  on  Cook,  is  very  inferior  in  streftg^ 
and  brilliance.  It  is  too  frequently  lengthened  into  languor, 
KuA  is  occasionally  prosaic ;  but  it  abounds  in  harmonious,  and 
has  many  very  pleiising,  and  some  very  affecting  passages. 

In  1782  was  published*Aepoe?icfl/«ow/, entitled, "Louisa," 
The  tirst  hundred  and  fifty-six  lines,  which  are  the  best,  were 
wiitten  wh€«  the  au^r  was  only  nineteen  years  old  :  viz.  m 
1762.  In  this  opening  there  are  several  passages  of  beautiful 
and  aSeeting  description,  which  could  only  have  flowed  from  a 
ttiind  dipped  is  Castalian  dew.  The  success  of  thb  poem  was 
doubtful :  it  bad  its  admirers ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
ever  popular.  In  many  respects  the  story  is  ill  conducted ;  tfce 
verses  are  often  Sat ;  the  artittces  of  poetic  composition  are  tod 
often  apparent ;  and  on  the  whofe  it  is  trite  and  tedious. 

Miss  Seward  had  by  this  time  experienced  the  ills  to  which 
authorship  is  exposed.  She  had  inhaled  the  incense  of  applause 
and  tlattery ;  but  she  had  also  breathed  in  the  vaporous  atmo- 
sphere of  criticism  ; — she  was  not  prepared  for  these  vicissitudes. 
She  appears  to  have  possessed  a  frame  of  too  initabte  a  texture 
patiently  and  tranquiily  to  weigh  the  quantity  of  praise  against 
the  quantity  of  censure,  and  with  ntode^  ca^|>lacency  to 
balance  her  compeosatious. 

Her  iirst  publications  had  hetm  received  with  unqualified 
commendation  ;  her  youth,  her  s«x,  t,vtA  the  freshiMiss  of  her 
fame,  excited  an  enthHsiasm  in  her  favour.  These  recommenda- 
tiODfl  were  of  a  nature  not  to  fest  j  and  every  succeeding  poem 
was  examined  with  severer  justice  and  increased  impartiality. 
As  her  faults  were  prominent,:  the  censure  was  pointed,  and  for 
some  years  she  was  ffearful  of  encouirtering  public  criticism  by 
any  separate  work  ;  the  activity  of  Uer  muse^  in  the  moan  time, 
found  occasional  exercise  in  the  {teiiodical  ptiotSfWluch  afforded 
her  a  temporary  shells  frow.  tbe  SE^Fity  of  ptoftssed  criti- 
cism. 

In  1787,  howevei,  apfjeoKed.  ker  Oite  om  Gembral  El- 
liot's Return  fbom  GtuBACTAR.  Tbei«  is  nothing  in  it, 
which  if  coming  from  one  imbiiown  to  fame-,  would  faaye 
attracted  notice. 

Among  her  occasional  poems  of  the  next  year  is  one  entitled. 
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'*  Etam  ;"  containing  sevtral  lines  of  beautlfu)  dfeScriptltm,  and 
moral  puthos. 

^e  occiit»ied  herself  at  this  time  by  making  paraphrases 
of  variouH  odes  of  Horace,  which  she  cotmnuucated  to  the 
Geiitleman's  Magazine — aiid  of  these  prodactionS  she  expresses 
hfcrself  to  be  vfery  proud.  They  illustrate  the  commott  remark, 
thar~aDthor8  are  bad  judges  of  the  comt>arati«e  merit  of  their 
dwD  compositions.  She  did  not  understand  Latin ;  ibey  were, 
flierefore,  founded  on  the  prose  Versions  of  some  of  her  friends. 
They  are  so  paltry  that  criticism  cannot  condescend  to  them. 
Her  faults  are  never  the  faults  of  the  original ;  and  though  she 
is  ever  at  variance  with  her  model,  she  never  deviates  into 
^cellence.  She  is  tawdry,  difTuse,  obscure,  and  laboured ;  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  prettiness,  she  has  all  the  pertness  of  mo- 
dem poetry. 

In  1797,  Miss  S.  agun  ventured  before  the  woild  with  ber 
Llangollen  Vale,  a  poem,  descriptive  of  the  retreat  of  Lady 
£leanor  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby.  it  met  with  severe  usage 
ftosx  many  of  the  critics.  The  poem  b  unsuccessfully  laboured ; 
and  betrays,  throughout,  the  struggle  of  a  mind  intent  u|»on  sub- 
stituting the  artifices  of  lai^uage  for  the  force  of  nature.  It 
was  accompanied  by  two  odiers,  entitled,  "  Wrexham,"  and 
"HoYLE  Lake." 

The  Memoirs  of  the  author's  friend,  Db.  Darwin,  which 
■Were  published  in  1804,  were  not  calculated  to  add  to  her 
reputation,  or  to  close  her  labours  with  honour.  The  mattef 
and  the  manner  sire  equally  reprehensible. 

Her  collection  of  sonnets  must  be  admitted  to  contain  some' 
i*ry  beautiful  and  afiecting  specimeBS.  They  were  intended,  it 
Mems;  to  restore  the  strict  rules  tti  the  legitimate  sonnet,  of 
ulrich  Petrarch  was  in  a  manner  the  real  founder.  After  this 
effort  Miss  Seward  attempted  nt»  considerable  poem.  Her 
powers  declined  as  age  advanced,  and  by  all  her  attempts  afi 
compbrition,  which  were  many  during  her  latter  years,  she  Was 
writing  herself  out  of  reputation  with  unconscious  ^acrity ;  by 
comnrning  the  ease  of  her  taculties,  ^e  would  have  consulted 
flie  inf«r^ts  of  her  fame ;  but  to  live  in  utttson  wilih  time  and 
nature  iS'  the  happiue^  of  those,  only,  who  tWve  learned  to  psC 
a  Sober  vahie  on  the  pleasures  of  a  fugitive  bring,  and  tty  resell 
with  cheerfulness,  what  K  we  struggle  tod  k»ng  to  retain;  mdst 
srt  length  be  forfeited  with  disgrace. 

?  For  a  year  or  two,"  says  her  editor,  "  precedblg  laOTV 

Miss  Seward  had  been-,  oCcanOnaHy,  engage<!(  in  preying  fo^ 

the  press  the  edition  of  her  poems  which  is  now  given  tQ  tin 

public.     She  had  reconsitlered  them  in^vid^ially,    and'  audtt 

pa 
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such  udditioos  and  corrections  as  she  conceived  necessary.  lu 
'  harvest,  1807,  she  was  assailed  by  a  scorbutic  disorder,  which 
proved  invincible ;  and  in  March,  1809<  the  editor  had  the  pain 
of  receiving  the  last  farewell  of  his  honoured  friend.  It  was 
written  at  intervals,  and  the  hand-wridng  gradually  degenerated 
from  the  distinct  and  beautiful  manuscript  which  Miss  Seward 
used  to  write,  into  a  scrawl  so  feebly  traced  as  to  be  nearly 
illegible,"  We  are  then  presented  by  Mr.  Scott  with  her 
parting  letter  to  him,  written  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms 
of  her  disorder.  They  disclose  a  powerful  ascendancy  of  her 
intellectual  part,  notwithstanding  her  debility  and  sufTerings  of 
body,  which  raises  our  admiration.  But  we  are  far,  very  far 
indeed,  from  admiring  the  turn  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
characterized,  or  the  topics  which  engaged  her  dying  hours. 
She  thus  concludes  this  ^rewell  epistle : 

"  I  am  not  able  to  acid  more  than  what  I  think  will  be  my  last 
benediction  on  you  and  yours.  O  !  what  a  blessing  is  a  sudden 
death  !  I  always  pray  for  it,  but  am  not  worthy  to  have  my  prayer 
granted.  I  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  and  for  the  delightful 
hours  your  talents  have  given  me, 

B^ctionately  your  friend, 

A.  SEWARD." 

OnTliursday  the  fiSd  day  of  March,  18^,  Miss  Seward  was 
seized  widi  an  universal  stupor,  which  continued  till  the  25th, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  she  expired. 

Mr.  Scott  then  presents  us  with  a  posthumous  letter  to  him- 
self, in  which  Miss  Seward  bequeathed  to  him  her  literary 
performances,  for  the  publishing  of  which  there  was  doubtless 
a  sufficient  reason,  as  it  shews  his  warrant  as  editor  j  but 
we  are  persuaded  he  must  have  felt  his  delicacy  distresaed 
in  printing  the  testimony  it  contains  to  his  own  "  illustrions 
muse," 

We  have  not  time  or  room  to  enter  into  the  character  of 
Miss  Seward.  We  must  confess  ourselvesj  however,  to  feel 
very  differently  on  this  subject  from  the  editors  of  the  poems  and 
letters.  Those  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  reading 
^e  correspondence  of  this  lady,  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  de- 
relop  her  temper  and  the  tone  of  her  feelings  and  sentiments  with- 
out our  help.  They  will  find  in  them,  for  the  most  part,  decisive 
marks  of  a  vigorous  and  excursive  mind,  but  we  think  it  will  he 
Tery difficult  for  them  to  hold  her  in  that  high  degree  of  moral  esti- 
mation, to  which  her  editors  appear  to  think  her  entitled.  Her 
abuse  of  Cowper  throughout  her  letters,  audin  one  of  her  poems, 
igi  mean,  unjust,  and  unfeeling.     What  she  could  find  so  unanii»- 
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ble  in  his  religion  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  If  bia  own  consti- 
tutional despondency  was  too  strong  for  hb  religion,  if  he  was 
the  victim  of  his  own  morbid  sensibility ;  his  sadness  and  severity 
terminated  in  himself,  and  oflered  no  outrage  or  offence  to 
society.  Who  that  reads  the  letters  of  that  virtuous  and  tender 
being,  and  compares  them  with  the  bounding  egotism,  tlie  san- 
guine self-sufficiency,  and  the  vehement  sentimentality  of  Miss 
Seward's  correspondence,  can  hesitate  for  amoment  on  which  of 
these  characters  to  bestow  the  superior  praise  of  charity,  sense, 
and  sensibility  ? 

Throughout  the  letters  of  this  indefat^able  female  letter-writer 
there  appears  to  us  to  reign  a  most  disgusting  affectation  of  feet- 
ings,  which  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letters  themselves 
maybe  plainlyperceivedtohavehad  no  real  existence.  Her  letter  to 
Mrs.  Kiiowles  ui  the  first  volume,  written  on  the  evening  in  which 
dear  Lucy  Porter  was  buried,  is  that  sort  of  patch-work  of  levity 
and  lamentation  which  hypocritical  female  sentimentalists  are  so 
apt  to  assume.  Her  recollections  of  the  dear  tost  Honora  are 
-surrounded  with  the  same  affected  effusions  of  merriment.  It  b 
not  the  "  humorous  sadness"  of  philosophy,  nor  the  smile  and  the 
tear  of  tenderness,  but  an  artificial  conjunction  of  simulated  feel- 
ings. 

Her  spleen  towards  Johnson  seems  well  accounted  for  by  her- 
self, in  page  205  of  the  first  volume,  where  she  frankly  confesses 
that  Johnson  '  hated  her.' 

There  is  a  disgustiug  indelicacy  in  the  allusions  of  this 
mudea  lady  which,  if  it  found  place  in  her  conversation, 
might  well  excite  the  disapprobation  of  persons  of  strict  and 
even  common  morality.  These  instances  are  disgracefully  numer- 
ous, but  it  may  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  end  of  the  forty- 
fourth  and  fifty-first  letters  in  the  first  volume  of  the  letters. 
The  thirtieth  letter  also  in  the  same  volume  appears  to  us  to  ex- 
hibit a  great  coarseness  of  feeling.  The  reader  may  make  for 
himself  the  application  of  this  remark  tp  the  part  of  that  letter 
to  which  it  appears  to  him  to  beloi^. 

We  will  produce  a  few  specimens  of  tJib  lady's  prose  style,  not 
selected  by  us  with  any  pains,  but  offering  themselves  almost  in 
every  page. 

*'  I  have  to  thank  jou  for  a  charnting  letter  as  to  taleiri;,  thoiwh  of 
lamented  intelligence  respecting  Mr.  Park's  health.  So  maaylruit- 
less  medical  ex[ieriments  reduce  us  to  helpless  syntpalky,  and  the  for- 
lorn hope,  that  time  may  subdue,  or  at  least  abate,  the  force  of  those 
m^ftdies  which  pharmacy  seems  to  combat  in  vain."  (Vol.  vi.  p.  41.) 

"  Aht  dearest  ladies,  it  is  under  the  pressure  of  a  severe  cold, 
fierce  cough,  and  inflamed  lungs,  that  I  'address  you.    A  duty  so 
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delightful  had,  but  for  this  iDcspacitating  malady,  beea  eBrlinr  paid.** 
(Vol.  vi.  p.  49.) 

"  Ah  I  yes!  on  the  2d  of  August  last  the  evening  of  mv  life  sud- 
denly darkened.  Joy  will  illumine  it  no  more. — A  dim  cki^d  twHght 
mU  that  remains."     (TkisfoT  the  loss  f^her  lover.} 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  third  volume  of  Cowper,  which  arrived  the 
^t  of  this  month.  Its  contents  perused  with  deliberate  Mteption, 
■till  deeper  iiupress  my  conviction,  that  far  indeed  from  perfect 
was  Cowpcr's  chaiacter,  his  judgment,  or  his  epistnlary  style  i — that 
his  character  was  sullied  by  want  of  charily  to  tlie  failings  ol'  others, 
and  by  an  unsocial  exclusion  of  all  except  a  few  worshippers,  whose 
attention  himself  and  his  writings  wholly  engross — tiis  judgment  per- 
verted by  jealous  prejudiceagainst  the  compositions  of  contemporary 
genius ;  bis  epistolary  style,  by  a  dearth  of  imagination  and  elo- 
quence, inconceiTable  to  me  from  the  pen  which  gave  us  the  Task. 
'  '<  Aware  as  you  were  how  little  I  thought  his  style  in  letter-writ* 
ing  deserved  the  superiority  you  allot  to  it,  it  seems  strange  that 
in  this  supplementarv  volume  you  should  boast  of  universal  concur- 
lence  in  that  attested  pre-eminence ;  and  add,  that  evevy  intelligent 
reader  must  be  sensiUe  of  its  peculiar  grace,  ease,  and  hannony. 
So.  you  sweep  into  the  lumber  of  unintelligent  readers  that  iriend,  to 
-whose  keen  sensibility  of  the  genuine  emanations  of  genius  of  every 
npecics,  and  to  whose  ardour  iu  praising  th^m  your  pi^  bas.bonie 
frequent  testimony,  &c.  &c. 

" Thus  is  this  clamour  of  popularity  almost  exclusively 

in  favour  of  Cowper  not  rational ;  and  irrational  popularity  alwaya 
ftdes  away  before  the  slowly-accuniuiatiog  edicts  of  the  impartially 
ingenious."  (Vol.  vi.  p.  isg.) 

"  My  dear  friend,  tiit:  fatal,  fatal  day  is  come  ! — ^yet  five  hours  of 
life,  and  health,  and  hope,  remained  in  all  the  cunning  flattery  of 
nature,  promising  duration  1  I  have  been  pouring  tisrth  tlte  anguish 
of  this  day's  sengatioos  to  her  vho  sprung  from  him,  tubote  exitne- 
tion  at  eveniitg,  spread  over  the  tun^  to  these  e^s,  the  imperviattt 
veil  ^  desolation.  After  short  and  interrupted  slumbers,  unblessed 
by  any  distinct  idea  of  my  soul's  chosen  friend,  on  that  the  annlvei- 
Miy  of  his  last  human  steep,  1  waked  at  day  dawn. — Alas !  with 
what  sensations,  my  dear  friend's  congenial  imagination  will  but  too 
fiuthfully  conceive  !  It  will  truly  tell  her  that  f  count  the  houn^ 
the  minutes,  with  all  the  woe,  if  not  the  horror,  with  which  the  con- 
demned criming  enumerates  them  on  the  day  of  execution."  (Vol. 
^.  p.  16&) 

"  Present  me  devoutly  to  your  beloved  Lady  Eleanor."  (V(d.  vi, 
p.Sl'7.) 

"  Your  letter  has  symptoms  of  a  speedy  retutn  home:  but  1  knon 
not  how  to  trust  them,  remembering  how  your  ladyship  loves  ^ 
linger  beneath  her  native  bowers,  eytn  when,  as  now  they  are,  ijold 
and  leafless,  so  long  as  glowing  hearths,  and  the  attractions  of  con- 
sanguinity deride  their  desolation;  remembering  also  yflur  heart's 
proneness  to  lAlige  her."  (Vol.  vi.  p.  244.1 
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Of  Co*per— 

"  His  generallv  insipid,  Vaim,  and  SiLt-ENOROSSED  letters." 
(Vol.  vi. p.  162.) 

All  this  fromalady,  too,  who  delibentelv  copied  into  volumes, 
arranged  and  retouched  atl  h«r  tetters  which  me  tkovght  worth 
publi^ing,  and  left  Hiein  to  a  bookseller  for  the  purpose — But 
we  are  tired  of  extracting  for  the  Sake  of  censuring :  we  will 
produce  a  passage  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  entertainment. 

The  following  is  Miss  Seward's  opinion  of  Dr.  Johuson'i 
«pistoIary  talents: 

'■'  Letter-writing  appears  not  to  have  been  his  talent,  though  in 
the  course  of  these  epistles  we  tind  frequently  scattered  rays  of  John- 
soman  fire.  He^  whose  eloquence  has,  in  his  essays,  nnrivalled 
majesty  and  force,  seems  an  unwieldl/  trifler.  When  he  will  gam" 
bol,  be  gambols  best  with  Dr.  Taylor's  great  bull,  a  sort  of  cousiu* 
german  of  his  in  Strength  and  surliness. 

"  Uis  playfulness  wants  the  etegance,  his  wit  the  brilliance,  and 
his  style  the  polished  ease  of  Gray's  letters ;  which,  as  letters,  are 
rery  superior  indeed  to  Johnson's,  though  he  pronounces  them  a 
dull  work;  but  that  was  from  envy."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  39.) 

There  is  an  ingenious  cri^ism  in  letter  v.  vol.  iv.  p.  25, 
which  yet  raises  a  smile  at  the  lady's  ignorance  of  hw  own  cha- 
racteristic defects. 

"  I  pointed  out  (she  says)  to  Mr,  White  a  passage  in 
Richard  III.  of  much  poetic  grandeur,  though  '  with  ranst  admired 
stupidity'  expunged  from  the  play  as  it  Is  altered  for  the  stage. 
Queen  Margaret,  surrounded  by  her  conquerors  of  the  York  line, 
mya  to  Gloucester, 

" '  Those  who  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  tbem.' 
«  He  reiJies, 

"  '  That  may  be  true,  but  I  was  bom  so  high  !^ 
Our  evrie  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  duties  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  satit' 
■ .    "  Mr.  White  and  I  agreed,  that  wilh  all  Dr.  Darwin's  consummate 
dcill  in  fabricating  the  splendidlif-omamented  and  elaborate  species  o^ 
WCT-M,  he  has  yet  too  littte  taste  for  simple  poetic  greatness,  general^ 
most  sublime   when  least  adorned,  to  feel  the  b-anscend^nt  poetic 
excellence  of  this  metaphoric  allusion,  whose  simple  expressions 
leave  the  effect  to  be  produced  solely  by  the  grandeur  of  the  idea, 
I  observed  to  him,  that  if  Darwin  had  chosen  to  describe  an'  eagle's 
■est,  he  would,  perhaps,  do  it  somehow  thus: — 

" '  Build  thy  strong  eyrie,  plumy  son  (/Kght, 
Pois'd  on  the  cedar  top's  majestic  height ; 
Aloft  in  air  the  quivering  oradle  pl^, 
Sooms  tive  loud  storm,  and  mocla  the  solar  rays. 
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"  TTiat  if  Pope  had  chosen  to  describe  the  sune  object,  it  would 
frobably  have  been  in  this  kind  of  numbers— 

"  Thus  on  the  cedar-top  the  eagle  builds 
His  dancing  eyrie  in  ethereal  fields ; 


Anotlier  piece  of  criticism  in  the  same  volume,  p.  51,  is 
\vorth  transcribing  :— 

"  Some  of  Cowley's  poetry  enchants  me  not  less  than  yourself  >— 
but  in  general,  I  am  soon  wea^  of  treading  the  intricate  mazes  of 
his  wit.  His  ode,  entitled  the  Complaint,  on  the  place  at  court  pro- 
mised to  fiim  being  presented  to  another,  is  peculiarly  my  favourite. 
It  has  sublime  imagery  and  beautiful  allusion,  with  great  simplicity 
of?tyle,aQd  its  tender  irony  upon  his^own  pursuits  affects  one  strangely. 
Mrs.  Brooke's  sweet  novel,  the  Excursion,  has  the  same  uncommon 
vein,  as  to  irony  I  mean ;  where  the  credulity  which  excites  our  pity- 
ing smiles  nothing  diminishes  our  love  and  respect  for  the  character 
that  exhibits  it. 

Johnson,  whose  decision  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unlavourable  to 
Cowle}',  speaks  with  scorn  of  that  ode;  hut  it  was  his  custom,  even 
where  he  spoke  favourably  in  the  aggregate,  to  reprobate  the  best 
#ork  of  the  pOet  he  is  reviewing— as  if  unwilling  that  the  reader 
should  estimate  him  by  that  just  test,  viz.  his  most  beautiful  compo- 
sition. Thus,  whilehe  commends  Lord  Lyttleton,he  expresses  scorn 
pf  the  poem  his  fame  must  live  by,  his  Monody.  And  it  is  thus  he 
affects  to  despise  those  lovely  little  tales  of  Prior's,  so  highly  original, 
so  enchanting  to  the  fancy.'' 

In  p.  107,  I^iss  Seward  thus  speaks  of  the  late  Mrs,  Tighe, 
whose  Psyche  has  justly  attracted  so  much  notice. 

"  I  must  not  conclude  my  letter"  (Sep.  1795)  "  without  observ- 
ing, that,  on  my  second  visit^to  the  fairy  palace,  (Llangollen)  a 
lovely  Being  cast  around  its  apartments  the  soft  lunar  rays  of  het 
congenial  beauty — Mrs.  Tighe,  the  wife  of  one  of  my  friend's  ne- 
phews, an  elegant  and  intelligent  young  gentleman,  whom  I  should 
have  observed  more,  had  his  wife's  beauiy  been  less,  I  used  the 
word  lunar  as  characteristic  of  that  beauty,  for  it  is  not  resplendent 
and  sunny)  like  Mrs.  Plummer's,  but,  as  it  were,  shaded,  though  ex- 
quisite. She  is  scarcely  two-and-twenty.  Is  it  not  too  much  that 
Aonian  inspiration  shoiUd  he  added  to  the  cestua  of  Venus  ?  She' 
left  an  elegant  and  accurate  sonnet,  addressed  to  Lady  E.  Butler 
and  her  friend,  on  leaving  their  enchanting  bowers," 

Miss  Seward's  opinions  in  politics  appear  to  have  been  very 
unfixed ;  sometimes  infected  with  violent  whiggism ;  but  occa- 
sionally alarmed  at  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution.  She 
e^ems  to  have  paid  but  a  very  superficial  attention  to  tiie  subject; 
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^d  of  coarse  to  have  formed  hasty  opisions  concemmg  it.  But 
few  can  now  be  found  who  will  not  concur  with  her  in  the  fol>- 
lowing  observations  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Park,  March  1 796. 

"  What  an  admirable  composition  is  Burke's  letter  !  I  read  it  for 
the  first  time,  except  in  extract,  last  night.  TJie  west  is  indeed  on 
fire  with  his  descending  glories.  In  what  broad  and  efiulgent  day 
do  they  reveal  the  infatuation  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  sharpenin? 
the  axe  for  his  own  neck,  and  for  the  necks  of  all  men  of  rank  and 
property  in  the  kingdom,  whether  they  had  been  opposers  or  abet- 
tors of  the  dire  imitation  itre  of  anarchy,  atheism,  and  massacre'. 
Surelythis  TRUMPBT-TOKGUED  PAMPHLET  wiilawaken  the  duke  from 
his  miserable  day-dream,  to  behold  his  own  certain  fate  in  that  of 
Orleans,  should  the  malignant  party  succeed  in  'leading  up  the 
death-dance  in  England.'  " 

In  pages  1 14,  and  140,  there  is  some  very  discriminative  and 
able,  though  perhaps  too  indulgent  criticism  on  Darwin's 
poetry,  caused  by  the  ridicule  thrown  on  it  by  TheLoves  of  the 
Triangles. 

In  page  333  occurs  the  following  passage. 

"  I  disavow  all  partiality  to  Darwin ;  his  conduct  to  me  has  not 
been  calculated  to  inspire  it.  He  has  taken  pleasure,  from  the  time 
he  commenced  author  himself,  to  depreciate  my  writings,  which  tiH 
then  he  had  warmly  praised.  His  taking  mv  Landscape  of  the  Val- 
ley he  cultivated  near  Litchfield,  ivritten  and  publishad  in  my  name 
in  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  and  Annual  Register,  before  one  line 
of  his  noble  poem  waf  written,  and  years  before  it  came  out : 
taking  it,  I  say,  and  publishing  it  as  the  exordium  of  his  work,  with- 
out the  least  acknowledgment,  could  have  no  tendency  to  produce 
in  me  an  exaggerating  spirit  concerning  hb  talents.  But  treatment 
thus  unhandsome  sliall  not  induce  me  to  suppress  the  power  of  "my 
testimony  in  their  favour,  when  they  appear  to  me  unjustly  ar- 
raigned." 

Affectation  appears  to  have  been  the  predominant  foible  of 
.Miss  Seward,  and  a  fault  which  constantly  clouded  the  beauty 
of  her  poetical  as  well  as  prose  compositions ;  all  at  least  but  her 
two  first  poetical  publications.  And  it  was  a  fault  which  in- 
creased with  her  years.  H^r  correspondence,  though  it  exhibits 
a  mind  always  labouring  with  thought,  always  awake  to  the 
passmg  literature  df  the  day,  and  never  suffering  to  escape  with- 
out refiection  the  novel  occurrences  which  her  narrow  sphere  of 
bfe  threw  in  her  way,  is  generally  heavy ;  often  disgusti^ ;  and 
sometimes  soporific.  We  do  not  recollect  that  it  once  breaks 
forth  into  the  touching  strauis  of  natural  eloquence. 
,  These  letters  deliberately  copied  into  a  book  before  they  were 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  future  publication,  afford  not  that  flattering 
idea  of  our  being  admitted  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  writer** 
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-boBom,  to  whicfa  familiar  letters  owe  Hieir  Ant  attraction.  All 
is  Htudy,  cNTuam^iit,  aod  artifice;  yet  applied  t^  ose,  who  is 
but  a  very  imperfect  mistress  of  the  rules  of  art. 

Miss  S.  was  not  a  scholar;  it  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  she  was  insensible  to  the  purities  of  a  classical  taste.  But 
it  was  unfortunate,  that  ignorant  of  such  models,  she  thought 
herself  a  perfect  adept  in  the  principles  and  rules  of  criticisaa. 
She  bad  read  the  modem  poets  of  her  native  ton«ue  till  she 
had  imbibed  their  defects  and  excellencies  with  iuiUsciiminste 
admiration.  Her  natural  taste  seemed  to  be  luofe  delighted  by 
expression  than  by  thought  in  composition ;  she  therefore  too 
often  grasped  at  the  shadow  instead  of  the  substuice.  Herenthn- 
siasm  was  too  frequently  conjured  up  for  the  occasion,  and  Ae 
strut  of  empty  and  tawdry  diction  was  the  natural  result. 

In  the  whole  compass  of  her  poetry,  or  het  prose,  there  is 
but  little  real  pathos.  If  she  felt  any,  it,evaporated  in  the  toil 
■od  struggle  of  composition.  It  appears,  indeed,, that  she  had, 
little  apprehension  of  the  merit  of  simplicity  in  others.  She 
preferred  the  style  of  Johnson  to  that  4^  Addison ;  she  could  see 
00  beauty  in  the  exquisile  language  of  Cowper's  letters ;  and  as 
for  h^  contemfinrary,  Mrs.  Chatlotte  Suul^r  she  thoi^ht  her 
conteuptibly  vapid  and  duU. 

But  Miss  S.'s  judgment  was  not  uniforai ;  it  was  liable  to 
be  ri<^cutousIy  counteracted  not  only  by  envy  and  neglect,  but 
by  partiality  springing  both  from  friencbhip  and  from  ilattery. 
Her  exaggerated  praises  of  rhyming  correspondents  are  more 
often  illplaced  than  her  censures.  It  was  her  misfortune  to 
pass  her  life  in  a  country  town;  an  unpropitious  sphere  for 
talents  like  hers  to  receive  their  due  improvement  and  correc- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  that  she  was  not  happy ;  and  that  her  vanity  ex- 
posed her  to  more  mortification  than  she  derived  pleasure  from 
her  success.  She  was  not  able  to  wrap  herself  up  in  the  crea- 
tions of  her  own  brain ;  the  pleasures  derived  from  the  employ- 
ments of  intellect  did'  not  with  her  produce  their  own  rewanj. 
For  wit  or  humour  with  her  pen  she  acknowledges  that  she  had 
no  talents ;  it  is  probable  therefore  that  she  did  not  possess  it 
in  company. 

It  may  be  admitted,  on  the  testimony  of  her  biogr»pber,  and 
of  ber'  letters,  diat  she  had  some  virtues  of  die  heart.  Her 
fifial  sffection  and  attentioas  were  ambble  and  praisevror- 
thy.  Her  charity  and  benevolence  are  strongllf  insisted  on, 
Wiidi  petty  squabbles  and  local  prejudices  it  would  ill  be- 
come the  biographer  to  stain  his  page.  The  writer,  however, 
flf  the  Elegy  on  Cook,  of  the  Monody  on  Andri^  '^  sonie  putt 
ef  die  Louisa,  and  of  a  few  of  th*  smaller  postnt,  was  no  etna- 
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mon  person.  If  her  letters  dto  not  exhibit  the  senie,  dte  learn- 
ing, and  the  coniprebeusive  views  of  Mrs-  Elizabeth  Carter's ; 
if  they  fall  short  of  the  exuberant  sentiment,  the  natural  ima- 
gery,  and  the  elegant  morality  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Talbot's; 
fiiey  still  abound  with  matter  of  much  interest  to  cultivated 
minds  ;  they  contain  many  beautiful,  and  some  splendid  pas- 
sages; and  they  shew  an  occasional  insight  into  the  human  cha- 
racter, which  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  natural  sagacity, 
improved  by  experience.  They  cannot  be  read  without  exer- 
cismg  both  the  memory  and  the  judgement.  Most  of  Ihe  mo- 
dern works  of  her  native  country  m  the  depaiTtmeal  of  polite  let- 
ters come  in  review  before  her;  and  aaecdotes-of  tkeu  aulbora 
are  agreeably  inter^iersed. 

The  sonnets  appear  to  have  given  her  ^e  most  self-satisfac- 
tion, but  they  are  not  in  general  happy.  To  attain  ease  within 
the  chains  of  the  sonnet  is  certainly  an  arduous  hope.  Miss  S. 
has  not,  we  think,  surmounted  this  difficult;^.  One  of  Ute  beat 
is  the  following : 

SQNNET  XLI. 

INyiT^XION  1^  A  FKIB>^>. 

**  Since  dark  December  shrowh  the  transient  day, 
And  stoiw^  winds  aoe  howline  in  their  ire. 
Why  com'st  not  Tliou,  wW  always  canst  iaspira 
The  a^ul  of  (heerfu^asa,  and  be«t  a^&y 

^  Gull^D.  hftyfj  in  wnilcs  1-rO  haate  to  pay 
TV  cordial  visit  sullen  liouis  rei^uire  f— 
Around  the  circling  walls  a  glowmg  fire 
Shines ; — but  it  vainly  shines  in  this  delay 

To  blend  thy  spirit's  warm  Promethean  light. 
Come  then,  at  Science,  and  at  Friendship's  call. 
Their  vow'd  disciple ; — come,  for  they  invite  ! 

Hie  social  powers  without  thee  languish  all. 
Come,  that  I  m^  net  hew- ^w  winds  of  Night, 
Nor  count  the  heavy  eave-drops  as  they  fall.',' 

We  BB^  oiHtimt  ourselves  "wi^  ene  shont  extract  from  her 
JM^Uy  cdbbmled  «l^y. 

"  Borne  on  fierce  eddies  black  Tornado  springs. 
Dashing  the  gulpliy  main  with  ehon  wings; 
fe  t^  vcx*d  foam  his  sweeping  trail  he  shrouds. 
And  rears  his  serpent-crest  awiid  the  clouds ; 
Wmpf'^  in  <lask  mists  with  htdeoue  hellotring  roars, 
0iuws«4lli4'<  kempest*  wit  and  shalcecthe  shoMf. 
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Already  has  die  groaning  ship  rengnM 
Half  her  proud  ^ories  to  the  farious  wind. 
The  feEir^struck  mariner  beholds  from  far. 
In  gathering  rage,  the  elemental  war; 
As.  rolls  the  rising  vortes,  stands  aglrast, 
Folds  the  rent  sail,  or  clasps  the  shivering  mast ! 
Onward,  like  Night,  the  frowning  Demon  conies, 
Show'rs  a  dread  deluge  from  his  shaken  plumes ; 
Fierce  as  he  moves  the  gulphed  sand  uptears. 
And  high  in  air  the  shatterM  canvass  hears. 
Hardly  the  heroes  in  that  fateful  hour 
Save  uie  torn  navy  from  his  whelming  power; 
But  soon  from  Industry's  restoring  hanp, 
'    New  masts  aspire,  and  snowy  sails  expand. 
Oa  a  lone  beach  a  rock-biult  temple  stands. 
Stupendous  pile i  unwrought  by  mortal  bands; 
Sublime  the  ponderous  turrets  rise  in  air, 
And  the  wide  roof  basaltic  columns  bear ; 
Through  the  long  aisles  the  munn'ring  tempesta  blow. 
And  Ocean  chides  his  dashing  waves  below." 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  ourselves  and  our 
readers  the  gratification  of  extracting  a  few  more  specimeus  of 
Miss  S.'s  poetry,  particularly  from  the  beautiful  elegy  on  ^e 
death  of  Captain  Cook,  wluch  contains  many  descriptive  pas- 
sages  of  a  force  and  splendour,  of  a  richness  and  compass  of 
thought  which  it  is  difficult  to  match  in  modem  poetry.  We 
have  the  less  regret,  however,  when  we  consider  that  the  tahole 
scheme  of  the  poem  is  so  good  that  injustice  would  be  done  to 
it  by  the  production  of  de^ched  parts.  Whatever  may  be  our 
opinion  of  the  censurableness  of  her  general  taste,  when  we 
diink  of  the  excellence  of  the  el^y  on  Cook,  we  feel  ready  to 
abate  one  half  of  the  asperity  with  which  her  odier  compositions, 
and  particularly  ber  epistolary  productions,  dispose  us  to  treat 
her  literary  fame. 


A»*r.  VIII.  Esta^  on  the  Military  Policy  and  Irutitutiotu  of 
the  British  Empire.  By  C.  W.  PasUy,  Captain  in  the  Corpt 
of  S.oyal  Etigineers.     Lloyd.     London.     181 1. 

X  HERE  u  no  circumstance  which  appears  to  us  to  afford  more 
substantial  ground  for  general  coiwratulation,  titan  the  renova- 
tjoo  of  puUic  spiiit  which  has,  of  late,  been  gradually  kindling 
throughout  the  country.     To  what  cause  or  causes  this  may  m 
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attributable  it  may  not  be  immaterial  to  inquire.  Dififerent 
impressions  made  by  the  course  of  events  on  different  descrip^ 
tions  of  the  community,  may  have  led  to  this  happy  result. 
Amongst  the  rejecting,  every  succeeding  year's  espenence  must 
have  confirmed  the  conviction,  that,  m  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  a  secure  peace  with  France  being  utterly  hopeless, 
a  reliance  on  our  own  courage,  fortitude,  and  exertions  has  be- 
come indispensable.  The  sympathies  of  the  generous  must  have 
been  powerfully  excited,  by  the  systematic  injustice  and  barbar 
rities  perseveringly  committed  by  the  Vandal  invaders  of  Spam 
and  Portugal, and  by  the  animated  resistance  of  the  people  of  those 
countries.  Those  whose  opinions  are  formed  (as  is  the  case 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  community)  by  language  held  in  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  have  of  late  been  far  less  exposed 
than  heretofore  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  that  querulous 
impatience  for  peace,  which  has  so  often  disgraced  our  public 
discussions.  To  the  minds  of  all  classes  a  powerful  stimulus 
has  been  given,  by  the  rapid  and  brilliant  succession  of  our 
jnilitary  achievments,  and  a  fresh  incentive  to  increased  efforts 
i'urnished  by  a  just  confidence  in  the  tried  prowess  of  our 
iormy. 

Another  cause,  and  that  by  do  means  the  least  efficient,  for 
the  improved  and  improving  state  of  the  public  mind,  may 
be  found  in  the  altered  tone  of  the  press,  lliis  mighty  engine 
seems  now,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  worked  by  one  generally 
pervading  principle.  Joumalbts,  pamphleteers,  and  reviewers, 
(however  differing  as  to  means,  and  measures,  and  men,)  appear 
to  have  laid  aside  the  language  of  despondency,  concession,  and 
■ .  even  compromise ;  aud,  no  matter  whether  from  choice  or 
interest,  to  be  forward  in  the  expression  of  sentiments  mon 
worthy  of  Englishmen  at  sucha  crisis.  Weare  no  longer  sickened' 
by  childish  lamentations  over  the  evils  of  war,  or  by  vapid 
descriptions  of  the  blessings  of  repose.  How  the  war  should 
be  best  conducted  seems  to  be  the  chief  consideration,  and  the 
only  material  ground  of  difference.  Some  administrations  have, 
perhapts  justly,  been  thought  to  have  done  too  little;  others,  to 
have  aimed  at  too  much ;  measures  have  been  condemned,  as 
rashly  taken  up,  or  hastily  and  improyidently  abandoned ;  bat 
no  voice,  of  any  importance,  has  of  late  been  heard  even  to 
'  whisper  the  expediency  of  an  overture  to  the  enemy,  and  no 
pen  has  dared  to  intimate  the  necessity  of  submission. 

Writers  of  capacity  and  reflection,  who  devote  their  labours 
to  the  great  national  object  of  fortifying  the  tcme  of  the  public 
mind,  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  panegyic  beyond 
their  deserts.     It  is  not  «iough  for  us  to  be  told,  in  language 
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huwever  forcible,  that  we  should  be  courngeous,  md  perse- 
vering, and  patient  uader  the  saciilices  and  burthens  which  suth 
a  war  with  such  an  enemj  must  require'  We  want  the  cheering 
prospect  of  final  reward  to  the  esercise  of  these  virtues,  and 
the  conviction  that  by  calling  them  into  practice,  we  are'  not 
wtly  consulting  our  present  glory,  but  our  future  safety.  11ii» 
19  a  task  in  which  the  ablest  pen  may  be  the  most  usefully 
and  booourably  employed ;  and  those,  who  in  actditicm  to  this 
noble  purpose  in  taking  it  up,  are  qualified  by  reading,  bbSer* 
VAtion,  and  experience,  to  trace  past  reverses  to  defective  insti- 
tutions, irrational  lystems,  and  injudicious  or  ill-concerted 
neasures,  and  at  the  same  to  propose  remedies  and  improve- 
meuts,  may  be  justly  considered  as  entitled  to  no  less  applause, 
than  the  minister  by  whom  such  suggestions  inay  be  adopted, 
asd  successfully  acted  upon. 

These  preliminary  observations  bring  us  at  once  to  Captain 
Pasley's  work,  an  attentive  perusal  of  whiqh  has,  in  ^ct,  in 
a  great  degree  suggested  them.  It  b  only  strict  justice  to  the 
author  to  say,  that  we  recollect  no  modern  publication,  of  the 
■ame  desQ.ript»oji  and  character,  at  all  comparable  to  it.  The 
style  is  throughout  easy,  unaffected,  and  pei-spicuous ;  die  reai- 
■oning  close  and  logical ;  the  sentiments  elevated  and  original ; 
and  it  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  unsullied  l^  any  feature  of 
party  spirit. — ^Tbe  author  is  well  versed  both  m  ancient  and 
modWn  history ;  and  draws  from  the  abundant  stores,  with 
which  such  reading  has  fmnished  Iris  mind,  refiections  generalff 
aecarate  as  referable  to  the  present  state  of  Great  Britain,  anid 
ofUn  pointed  «ith  peculiar  propriety  and  feSciny  of  applrcation. 
He  frequently  reminds  us  of  Polybius  by  the  profundity  of  his 
ofaservations,  though  he  bears  no  resemblance  to  him  in  point  of 
prolixity.  The  arguments  and  suggestions  are  lhrotf«faeErt 
traced  from  principles,  not  presurAptcoTisly  and  dogmatically  laid 
down,  bnt  founded  upon  the  e:cperien<%  of  past  times,  and  esta- 
blished by  a  jdi^ious  reference  of  effects  to  their  proper  causes. 
]n  composition,  he  aims  at  nothing  beyond  his .  powers ;  and 
there  is  every  ihtemal  testimony,  diat  hishbours  were  instigated 
by  the  stifle  and  honourable  motive  of  rendering  service  to  his 
C««ntry,  whose  dangers  he  has  eon«ct^r  estilmated,  alAd  WhoM 
capacity  for  exertion  on  a  largei^  aciSt  he  has  afofy  developed 
and  vindicated. 

It  is  fortunate,  we  wit)  not  say  surprising,  lliaf  a  militat^ 
nan  could  be  foand,  who  from  tone  of  mind,  educatibn,  Axten- 
nve  reading>  observation,  and  habits  of  refiection,  was  qu^ifted  to 
ei^age  in  a  book  of  this  nature ;  as'  no  oAe  but  a  ihffltary  man 
•ouU  prope%  have  undeitakwi:  it.    This   observiftioit  appKii* 
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also  to  the  Roman  historiaii  brfore  adverted  to.  In  his  works  we 
think  the  soldier  predommates ;  and  the  reverse  in  that  of  Cap^ 
tain  Pasley,  who,  thoueh  an  officer  of  established  reputatioi^ 
refers  to  recent  espedftions  and  campaigns  only  with  a  view 
to  ilhistrate  his  principles,  or  to  point  out  defects  which  he  pro* 
poses  to  remedy ;  but  he  is  never  betrayed  into  details,  which 
might  have  exhibited  his  knowledge  and  science,  wnho»t 
strengthening  his  aigument.  He  was  not  writing  a  military 
history;  but  was  engaged  in  the  far  more  important  task  <rf 
pointing  out  to  bis  couptry  the  means  of  present  safety,  and  of 
fittnre  glory. 

The  wwk  forms  a  large  octavo  volume,  of  more  than  five 
humbed  pages,  divided  into  nine  chapters,  replete  with  obser<- 
vatioBS  no  1^  profound  than  interesting :  to  the  most  important 
of  these  we  shall  conline  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  compress, 
within  a  modtrate  compass,  such  specimens  of  the  Work  as  we 
may  think  worthy  of  being  submitted  to  our  readers,  together  wiA 
certain  strictures  which  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary. 

Captain  Pasley's  principal  objects  seem  to  be — to  rouSe  the 
nation  and  its  rulers,  whoever  they  may  be,  to  a  just  sense  of 
our  nuilitiuy  roeaiB  with  a  view  both  to  offensive  and  defet>- 
sivfl  war,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  them ;— to 
shew  the  folly  and  haaard  of  an  esclusive  reuance  on  our  naval 
su|k»iQhty ;— to  prove  that  ^steins  we  better  than  expedients ; 
— *o>  point  ohE  the  absvrdtty  of  coalitiona,  as  usually  formed, 
and  the  impolicy  of  subsidies,  as  generally  grimted ; — to  raainh 
tain,  that  our  principal  reliance  should  be  on  our  own  strength, 
properly  called  forth  and  applied  ;  that  we  should  pursue  one 
ot^ct  at  a  time,  taking  Romau  policy  for  out  model  in  this 
respect ; — to  ridicule  a  purely  defensive  system  ; — to  condemn, 
generally  speaking,  insular  conquests ;  and  to  reprobate  the 
pcactice  of  hastily  abandoQuig  conquests  of  any  sort  when  once 
made.  Id  fre<{ueBtly  enforcing  tliese  several  topics,  he  supiports 
bis  respective  pio^ositioos  by  am[^e  and  able  references  to 
ancient  and  modern  history,  as  illustrative  of  them ;  and  is 
copious  in  his  remarks  on  some  recent  transactions,  particularly 
tJiose.  coonected  with  the  Peninsula  and  Sicily.  From  a  frank 
avowal  of  his  political  principles,  by  which  we  mean  his  general 
p«Bciple«  of  policy,  he  never  shrinks.  The  point  which  he 
nost  yieouoiuly  ucges,  and  with  a  degree  of  enthusia.sm  which 

we  iM I  but  adnuFe,  is  the  capacity  of  Great  Britain  to  face 

Betuiperter  sac««s»Aiily,  on  whst  has  been  vulgarly  considered 
bis  own  elemefrt,  and'  the  dnty  which  she  owes  to  herself,  to 
Europe,  and  to  the  world,  to  enter  into  the  contest  with  vigour ; 
undertaking  to  shew,  4at  by  pursuing  such  a  course,  ^e  haa  in 
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ber  own  hands  the  means  of  delivering  the  continent  from,  its 
ctate  of  thraldom,  and  to  secure  to  herself  the  proud  station  of 
preeminence  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  «^iapter  Captain  P.p^oteats  against  beii^  coqsidere^ 
an  alarmist,  and  fully  obviates  the  chaise  that  may  be  broueht 

X'nst  him,  of  "  filluig  the  minds  of  men  with  notions  of  a 
>my  and  desponcUng  natnre."  In  mentiomi^;  the  possible 
mferiority  of  our  navy,  some  few  years  hence,  as  an  irresbtible 
argument  for  an  improved  military  system,  he  says  : 

'*  If  we  do  not  improve  our  system  of  defence,  either  from  a  sup. 
position,  that  as  our  little  island  is  now  superior  by  sea  to  the  whole 
mrld,  it  is  always  to  continue  so  ;  or  from  a  hope,  that  although 
the  royal  house  of  Bourbon,  the  republic  of  France,  and  now  its 
■elf-made  emperor,  have  all  successivdy  attempted  our  destruction, 
and  out-done  each  their  predecessors  in  their  efforts  for  that  end ; 
yet  if  we  can  be  so  happy  as  to  maiutain  our  independence  during 
the  life  of  Napoleon,  we  may  see  him  succeeded  in  his  government 
by  a  set  of  mild  unamlntiouB  rulers,  who  will  preserve  perpetual 
peace  with  iis ;  or  if  we  trust,  that  when  his  presiding  genius  shall 
no  longer  guide  that  vast  empire,  it  is  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  be 
divided  among  his  generals,  as  amongst  so  many  successors  of  this 
toew  Alexander,  instead  of  remaining  consolidated  like  the  conquests 
of  the  Romans;  we  shall  confide  our  dearest  rights,  that  glorious 
Ctmstitution,  that  sound  liberty,  and  those  prouiT national  honours, 
which  we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors,  to  such  a  combination 
of  improbable  chuices  in  our  favor,  as  the  most  desperate  gamester 
would  scarcely  venture  to-act  upon." 

'  The  justness  of  these  sentiments  and  the  spirit  wilii  which  they 
■re  expressed  are  bo  striking,  that  we  shall  not  stop  to  comment 
upon  diem.  They  are  shortly  followed  lip  by  others  of  a 
■imilar  character,  in  a  passage  which  we  cannot  avoid  present' 
ing  to  our  readers.  Supposing  the  day  to  be  arrived  when 
the  fleets  of  Europe  may  block  up  those  of  Great  Britain  in  its 
own  harbours,  and  that,  our  military  means  of  resistance  having 
been  neglected,  the  formidable  armies  of  the  continent  were 
disembarked  on  our  shores,  Captain  P.  observes, 

"  Gloomy  as  such  a  prospect  would  be,  still  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  push  our  exertions  for  meeting  the  storm  to  the  utmost,  in 
hopes  that  Divine  Providence,  which  has  so  often  interposed  in 
tavour  of  nations,  that  have  not  abandoned  themselves  to  despur 
when  reduced  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  may  worit  s 
unexpected  change  in  our  &vor,  or  at  least  to  have  the  sotisf 
of  falling  with  arms  in  our  hands,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  a 
renown  of  the  British  nation,  and  of  the  sacred  cause  in  which  we 
should  fight,  for  the  last  remains  of  liberty  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
Bub  it  appears  tome  that  our  case  is  by  no  means  so  hopeless." 
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''^ilt^  ctlracts  stamp  the  character  of  the  author  at  least,  it 
»ot  &f  the  vrotk.     Tliey  breathe  the  lofty  spirit  of  a  B^rke  or  4 
WiniBiani,  and  must  be  sufficient  to  bespeak,  indeed  to  con^ 
nitind,  the  interest  of  a  Britiah  reader  in  all  that  fol" 
Ae  whole  book  there  is  not   a  passage  in  which  we  mi 
ilSj  coQcilr  than  that  which  closes  the  last  extract,  ' 
6ise  is  by  no  means  so  hopeless"  as  that  previously  ( 
and  this,  for  reasons  in  addition  to,  and  differing  fi 
given  by  onr  author.     Hitherto  his  observations  have 
fined   to   defensive   war,    thousih    in  subsequently  ( 
his  plan,  he  ^yis  that  the  same  measures  which  w 
Uish  oAr  security  at  home,  would  be  calculated  to 
fbrmidftblG  and  triumphal  abroad.    "  A  great  objc 
tfMay,"  he  says,  "shall  be,  to  endeavour  to  prove,  Iha  ,     ^ 
t^n  new  tneasurea,  and  by  certain  additions  to  our  hieans  of 
dfe&nce,  supposing  we  had  not  a  single  ship  on  the  ocean,  w^ 
ilnght  atiil  hope  to  maintain  our  independence,"  "  And  h6  after- 
Aardi  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  shall  also  attempt  to  traci    '     grand 
e&uses  of  Uie  general  success  of  our  arms  by  sea,  i        of  our 
idiTHoat  universal  failures  by  land  ;  which  will  mvolve         only  a 
Consideration  of  our  military  institutions,  but  of  the         ^y  witli 
#hKh  we  have  conducted  our  wars."     We  think  it  n        le  coii- 
renient  to  take  tbe  division  of  the  subject,  which  i        id  thus 
chalked  out ;  and  as  his  reprobation  of  a  defensive  system  occu- 
{»es  many  pages  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  we  shall  endeavoui- 
to  concentrate  here  such  of  his  ret 
appear  most  material.     In  entering 
iriiportant  question  of  military  polic 
as  steady  and  fiiitbful  soldiers,  pre 
Aose  migchievous  and  shallow  dOct 
broached  in  high  quarters,  and  ia 
augment  the  dangers,  degrade  the  t 
and  hlast  the  hopes  of  a  great  and  I 

On  feferring  to  dates.  We  are  i 
Captain  P.'s  opinions  and  oilr  oWn 
dffierence.  It  appears  by  the  pref 
ters  were  written  in  the  spring  of  1 
dfcfensive  measures,  of  the  very  fi 
adopted  by  Oie  legislature ;  the  oui 
ymr,  dte  other  during  the  last  sessii 
to  the  local  militia  bill,  and  the  bill 
of  the  English  and  Irish  militias. 
Britain,  in  a  considerable  degree,  ov 
teer  system  eslablbhed  (we  mean,  c 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1S05,— a  spl 

vol..  n.  NO.  III.  o 
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the  public  spirit  of  the  natiou  burst  forth  with  a  blaze,  of  wtticti' 
fiistory  affords  no  paiallel,  and  which  cao  never  cease  to  astonisl^ 
and  animate  future  generations.  It  was  no  partial  flame;  it 
displayed  itself  in  every  oily,  town,  and  hamlet.  The  goyerp-. 
inent'  of  the  day,  which  had  been  instrumental  in  exciting  il^ 
turned  it  to  its  proper  account;  and  in  the  course  of  a, fey. 
■weeks  400,000  men  were,  in  this  ii^laud  alone,  in  a  st^te  of 
Aiilitary  training  for  its  defence.  The  attempt  at  invasion  \fas, 
not  made,  though  fong  threatened,  ^nd  certainly  intended.  And 
we  shall  never  cease  to  believe,  that  the  country  derived  incal- 
culable ad.vantages,  if  it  were  not  saved  from  real  danger,  bj 
this  signal  display  of  universal  zeaf  and  patriotism.  ■  But  as, 
from  the  formation  of  new  continental  confederacies,  all  do- 
mestic alarm  subsided;  as  from  that  and  other  causes,  into 
which  w6  shall  not  now  entei-,  the  public  ardor  cooled ;  privib- 
dons  began  to  be  felt;  the  service  slackened;  discipline  be- 
came relaxed;  and  tlie  numbers  of  our  voluntary  defender^ 
gradually  diminished.  Under  these  circumstances,  Captain  P.'s 
second  chapter  was  written;  and  had  we  read  it  at  the  time, 
considering  the  increased  povter  and  preponderance  of  France 
on  the  continent,  we  should  have  been  of  opinion,  that  our 
situation  would  become  perilous  indeed,  uuless  some  new 
means,  of  a  permanent  nature,  were  resorted  to  for  our  protec- 
fionl  To  rely  exclusively  on  our  naval  supeiiority,  would  be 
little  better  than  to  anticipate  the  vffi  victia!   . 

Strengthened  then  as  our  internal  security  has  since  been, 

by  the  two  invaluable  measures  to  which  we  have  just  adverted, 

we  could  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  entertain  any  apprehension* 

r  independence,  were  those  sugges.tioi^. 

ly  recommends  entirely  disregarded;and 

in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  take 

which  he  so  providently  anticipates. 

jid  enforced,  we  are  of  opinion  that 

ires  have  rendered  the  country  uiyulne- 

,  of  which  the  orisinal  vastness  of  the 

and  was,  as  we  believe,  intended  to  laj 

the  foundation,    has  permanently  secured   to  the  country  an 

auxiliai^  defensive  force  of  400,000  men.    About  one  half  of 

these   now  constitute  our  local  militia ;  gradually  increasing, 

infinitely  improved  in  discipline,   and,   when  embodied,  sub> 

ject  to  martial  law.     As  then'  service  is  only  for  four  years,  tlie 

whole  active  population  of  the  country  is  becoming  military  by 

rotation ;  and  our  late  campaigns  have  formed  excellent  officers 

to  lead  thetii  on  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

llie  other  measure,  scarcely  inferioc  to  this  iu  value,  had  been 
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loilg  called  for,  but  had  perhaps  been  necessarily  delayed.  Ex- 
elfeaively  of  other  obvious  re  com  memla  lions,  it  renders  the  wliule 
of  the  old  militia  of  either  island  available  with  their  own  con- 
sent for  service  iei  the  other,  in  tlie  event  uf  invasion;  and,  by 
the  additional  security  tims  given  to  Irefand,  either  in  case  of 
domestic  commotion  or  foreit^  attack,  leaves  at  liberty  a  larger 
portion  of  our  r(-gular  army  lor  foreign  operations,  thaa  it  might 
otherwise  be  (.ate  to  spare. 

Perhaps  Captain  P.  viWi  admit  the  justice  of  these  remark"),  and 
that  they  establish  a  material  difference  between  the  years  ISl  t 
and  1803  as  to  home  defence.  In  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  volunteers  and  a  resruiar  army,  he  foicibly  aski 
(speaking  of  the  former  when  called  into  real  service) ;  "  Wherw 
Vould  be  that  habitual  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death,  so 
foreign  to  the  feelings  of  civil  life.'  Where  would  be  that  im- 
plicit respect,  and  (hat  Unbounded  obedience  to  the  will  of  su- 
perior officers?  Where  would  be  that  ai^dent  spirit  to  attack, 
tliat  uncouquciabie  jirmness  in  defeat  and  calamity,  derived 
froiu  the  rautuul  confidence  which  all  ranks  have  in  each  other? 
Where  would  be  the  minds  broken  in  and  prepared  to  bear  all 
the  e  tremities  of  hardship,  wounds,  and  disease,  often  without 
shelter,  attendance,  or  even  pity  r" 

These  questions  are  strictly  applicable  to  sUch  a  force,  if  it 
Were  proposed  to  employ  it  oa  foreign  service.  But  in  fighting 
for  their  homes  add  their  altars,  we  do  not  see  how  they  could 
ever  be  placed  in  the  predicament  described  in  the  last  line  of 
this  extract;  and  as  to,  "  the  contempt  of  death,  the  ardent 
Rpirit,  and  unconquerable  lirmness,"  we  Cin.not  but  hope  and 
believe  that  these  high  feelings  would  in  no  small  measure  b« 
supplied  by  that  entliusiasm,  an  exclusive  reliance  on  which 
Captain  P.  afterwards  so  justly  deprecates,  by  that  spirit 
of  loyalty  which  he  so  warmly  extols,  by  tlie  love  of  that  free 
constitution  which  he  so  eloquently  inculcates,  and  by  that  pride 
uf  independence  and  passion  for  freedom,  of  which  he  is  at  once 
the  pattern  and  the  panegyrist.  But  let  him. speak  for  himself 
In  one  Of  his  most  splendid  passages. 

"For  these  disadvantages,  which  at  present  attend  our  warlike 
measures, 'we  niay  perhaps  console  ourselves  in  the  superior  spirit 
Kid  patriotism  of  the  people  of  this  coutitry.  Independent  oi  the 
'generous  feeling  of  natibnal  spirit  and  pride,  which  has  often  been 
■een  to  animate  to  great  exertions  the  people  of  a  state  which  haa 
held  (^reputable  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  under  a  native 
government,  however  bod,  icr  have  a.still  mor%  sacred  and  durable 
principle  of  action,  which  scarcely  any  other  n4Cian  can  boait:  I 
mean  that  noble  spirit,  that  addttionat  incentive  to  loyalty  and  pa* 

o  2 
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triatism,  which  arises  fh>ni  the  freedom  of  our  constitution,  and  th^ 
impartial  administratioa  of  our  laws;  the  blesBings  of  which  conuv. 
.  10  much  home  to  every  individual  amonest  as,  that  cold  indeed  ntuaf 
bjC  the  heart,  and  weak  the  head,  of  bim  who  would  not  undergo 
ievei^  danger  and  privation,  or  who  would  shrink  at  any  sacrifice  rar 

E reserving  them  from  destruction !     Such,  I  am  persuaded,  would 
3  the  general  feeling  in  England  in  the  event  of  ii ' —  '""'* 


certainly,  of  all  the  spectacles  presented  by  history  in  modern  times, 
none,  if  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  survive  the  present  contest, 
will  be  regarded  with  greater  admiration  by  succeeding  ages,  thwi 
the  noble  effiirt  exhibited  in  this  island;  when,  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  present  war,  threatened  with  a  fonnidahle  invasion, 
which  our  ordinary  military  establishmentg  were  incapable  of  re- 
sisting, four  hundred  thousand  Britons  started  at  once  from  th* 
various  occupations  of  civil  life,  and  voluntarily  took  up  anus  ua 
defence  of  their  country." 

We  know  not  from  what  author  vpe  could  extract  a  more 
powerful  antidote  to  the  cold  treachery,  or  frantic  ravings  of 
jacobinism  than  this  passage  exhibits. 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  wjtbout  giving  our 
readers  one  more  passage  relating  to  it,  which  indeed  we  are 
bound  to  do  in  justice  to  the  author, 

"  If  our  insular  situation  keeps  the  sense,  of  danger  away  front 
our  eyes,  tmd  remote  from  our  feeling8;if  invasion,  the  threat  of 
which  will  be  constantly  held  out,  shall  be  delayed  so  long  as  M 
come  to  be  considered  a  mere  bravado;  if  the  great  body  of  tht 
people,  or  their  representatives,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  warlik* 
operations,  of  which  this  island  has  happily  not  lately  been  th^ 
Kene ;  ignorant  of  what  can,  and  of  what  cannot  be  done,  by  9 
country  partly  overAm  by  hostile  armies,  should  form  popular  or  insu- 
lar prejudicesj  and  be  led  tit  prefer  some  imperfect  kind  of  military 
force  to  a  much  better  one,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  more  con- 
■titutional;  or  to  reject  some  necessary  system  or  measures  of  de- 
fence, because  they  shock  old  ideas  and  habits;  just  as  if  any  kind 
of  system  could  be  considered  constitutional,  that  was  not  capable 
of  securing  our  constitution  in  the  hour  of  danger;  if,  I  say,  from 
such  feelings  and  preiudiceswe  persist  in  half  measures,  and  re* 
main  contented  witli  defective  establishments,  till  the  storm  of  w^ 
■hall  burst  all  at  once  upon  us  like  a  thunderbolt;  we  may  find  that 
enthusiasm  however  exalted,  and  patriotism  however  ferveat  and 
nncere,  will  nut  be  able  to  command  impossibilities.  We  may  find 
that  brave,  well-organized  and  disciplined  armies,  that  strong  and 
*  well-provided  fortresses  cannot  spnng  up  all  at  once,  like  the 
work  of  magic,  because  a  free  people  wish  it  should  be  so;  because 

*  We  hope  Caplain  P.  tloes 
knowa  too  well  that  the  main  nli 
•Ud,  the  Ml&r  and  Uw  ■wonl.'' 
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I  people,  who  feela  the  want  of  them  too  late,  who  feels  too  late^ 
tnat  without  them  the  existence  of  the  country  hangs  iipon  a  thread; 
has  been  sleeping  in  security  in  the  idle  belief,  '  that  a  nation  of 
fteemen,  animated  with  a  general  determinatinn  to  resist  a  foreifm 
yoke,  can  never  be  subdued.'  I'his  maxim,  which  men  so  trlum* 
phantly  apply  to  the  prospects  of  this  country,  is  one  of  those  pre» 
jbdices  which  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  all  history;  but 
^hich,  as  it  flatters  pur  comlorts,  our  indolence,  and  our  national 
pn'de,  has  been  too  generally  received  by  as,  and  may  do  us  infinite 
mischief," 

Having  dwelt,  as  long  as  our  limits  will  admit,  on  this  in- 
teresting  part  of  the  work,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  que^tJan  of  offensive  war.  And  let  us,  in  limine, 
candidly  acknowledge,  that  there  was  a  time,  when,  from 
too  contracted  an  estimate  of  our  resources,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  they  might  be  called  forth  and  applied,  we 
had  been  led  to  apprehend  that  security  was  the  most  that  wa 
could  reasonably  e\pect  as  the  result  of  this  contest,  and  that: 
tiiis  would  be  best  provided  for  by  a  system  principally  defen- . 
sjv€.  Till  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  it  had  not  entered 
into  our  coatemplatien  tiiat  Great  Britain  was  capable  of  exhi- 
biting herself  to  the  world  as  »  military  nation  of  the  first  order. 
Disheartened  as  we  were  by  the  repeated  failures  of  the  formi-  , 
dable  coalitions,  which  more  than  half  of  Europe  in  our  al- 
liance had  formed  against  the  gigantic  power  of  France,  we  had 
despaired  of  a  successful  resistance  on  the  contineitt:  we  wete 
sickened  by  the  succession  of  profuse,  impoverishing,  and  useless , 
SLibsidies ; — old  prejudices  perhaps,  and  unuiterrupted  successes 
by  sea,  attached  us  to  maritime  efforts  almost  exclusively;  and 
we  mistrusted  the  patience  of  the  country  under  the  pressure 
which  war  on  anenlarged  scale  necessarily  imposes,  though  we 
never  doubted  the  invincible  courage  of  the  people  in  the  pro- 
tection of  it's  independence. 

Hiid  not  the  impressions  which  we  have  described  been  now 
banished  from  our- minds,  it  would  have  remained  for  Captain 
P.  to  be  instrumental  in  removing  them;  though  we  cannot 
promise  to  accompany  him  to  thefullextent  of  theline  of  march 
which  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  country  is  capable  of 
pursuing. 

On  die  former  point  we  think  the  following  extracts  conclu- 
rive. 

"  1  have  stated,"  he  says,  "  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  the 
pFobabiUcy  that  the  French  empire  may,  in  course  of  time,  acquire 
C  superiority,  over  us  in  naval  power,  commerce,  revenue,  &c.  in 
propoetion  to  its  superiority  of  population ;  and  that  the  principal 
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or  the  only  impedimentwhich  prevents,  or  can  possibly  prevent 
its  attaining  this  great  increase  of  comparative  etreugth,  is  the  cod* 
tinuation  ofthe  present  war.  If,  tiowc-ver,  we  conSne  ourselves  to 
a  war  purely  defi;nsive,  straining  our  naval  and  military  powers  to 
tbe  utmost  extent  of  which  they  arc  capable,  without  deriyinf; 
|iroper  benefit  even  fruin  the  former,  and  keeping  the  latter  totally 
loaptive  and  useless;  whilst  we  thus  waste  our  own  resources  to  no 
purpose  without  injuring  or  even  attempting  to  injurethose  of  (lie 
enemy;  it  will  be  an  easy  task  for  Iiiin  to  consolidate  his  own  power, 
and  to  extingui.'^h  all  hopes  of  resistance  among  the  peofje  of  the 
countries  already  sabdued  by  him;  and  to  overawe  those  princes 
who  still  possess  a  precarious  independence,  but  who  seem,  even  at 
this  moment,  half  conquered  by  their  own  contemptible  fears;  so 
that  we  who,  by  the  dufunpive  system,  must  always  pin  our  faith, 
and  rest  our  hopes,  upon  the  exertions  gf  foreign  princes  and  mobs, 
shall  be  lefl  without  a  straw  to  lean  upon ;  and  shall,  in  all  hum^iii 
probability,  be  furced  to  make  a  peace  by  the  ruinous  effects  of 
our  own  unenterprising  policy,  after  an  inglorious  and  useless  war. 
Tlien  it  appears  more  a  mutter  of  certainty  than  of  doubt,  that, 
without  some  wonderful  changes  in  our  favour,  we  shall  sink  from 
our  present  flourishing  and  formidable  condition,  to  the  most1a-> 
mentable  state  of  comparative  weakness  and  insignificancy;  and 
that  soon  after  the  renewal  of  war  with  France  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, we  may  find  ourselves  shut  up  in  our  own  island,  without  com- 
merce and  colonies,  without  a. naval  power,  and,  wh^t  is  worse, 
without  hope  or  courage  in  our  national  councils  to  protect  us." 
In  another  part  of  his  work  Captain  P.  justly  observes : 
"  If  tve  continue  looking  on,  with  our  hands  folded,  in  anxi- 
ous expectation  of  the  dissolution  of  the  French  empire,  like  the 
clown  in  the  fable,  who  stood  offering  up  vows  to  Hercules  in- 
stead of  putting  his  own  shoulders  to  tbe  wheel,  it  is  possible,  that 
the  fickle  deity  to  which  we  trust  our  fate,  may  in  like  manner  turn 
a-deaf  ear  to  our  prayers.  The  chances  to  which  we  look  forward 
may  disappoint  our  hopes;  and  the  French  empire  may  not  fid!  to 
pieces.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Not  daring  to  moke  peace,  wa 
shall  have  nothing  before  us  but  the  gloomy  prospect  of  eternal 
war.  And  what  iund  of  war  will  it  be?  A  viar  solely  defensive:  a 
war  of  fear  against  hope;  a  war  in  which  if  vie  should  prove  constantly 
victorious  we  gain  nothing;  in  wAicA,  if  vx  are  beaten,  we  lose  every 
thing!!" 

Bui  in  the  following  passage  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  tiuthor  goes  a  little  too -far;  and  gives  tlie  rein,  to  the  ardour 
of  his  mind  in  stretching  the  capacities  of  the  country  some-, 
what  beyond  their  legitimate  bounds. 

:"  Until  we.adopfa  more  enlarged  system  of  martial  policy  suited 
to  the  present  times ;  till  we  shall  shake  olfwith  disdain  the  narrow 
Dt  dastardly  spirit,  which  would  confine  British  valour  and  eiiter- 
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prize  within  the  limits  of  what,  with  a  mixture  of  overwecDing  prid« 
and  presumption,  we  have'been  pleased  to  stile  our  own  element; 
till  H-e-Ehall  fiend  forth  our  armies  to  fight  the  enemy  on  the  Ebro, 
the  Elbe,  or  tlie  Luire,.with  as  much  confidence  as  we  believe  we 
should  feel  in  fighting  on  those  of  the  Thamesj  till  we  plant  Hie 
British  ilog  on  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  of  the  Apennines,  or  on  tha 
plains  of  CharapagDe^' with  the  same  un>iaunied  hearts  with  whidi 
ve  now  display  it  .on  the  oceap,  or  on  sonie  begg^iy  rock  that  it 
encircled  by  it«  waves;  (ill  we  come  forward  in  die  J'ace  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  a  view  to  the  appkuse  of  pre^nt  and  futilre  ages,  and 
throwing  tlie  gauntlet  to  our  adversary,  boldly  challenge  hi.ni  to 
meet  us  hand  to  hand  in  any  part  of  the  Known  world;  it  i^  my  opU 
nion  that  we  shull  see  all  the  efforts  of  our  armies  terminaic,  as 
they  have  lately  done  (in  ISO.:j)  cither  in  disappointment  or  dis- 
grace. I'rpm  the  want  of  this  daring  spirit  in  our  national  councils 
and  policy,  all  our  failures,  all  our  dieasters-bylandhave  arisen/'' 

Now  if  Captain  P.  can  point  out  to  us  in  his  second 
volume,  which  we  are  impatiently  looking  for,  the  practic:^ 
means  of  raisibg  and  keeping  up  such  armies,  a^  warfare  on  a 
scale  of  such  magnitude  must  retiuire ;  if  he  can  show  the  mode 
by  which  such  an  enormous  expense  may  be  defrayed,  which  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  present  volume  we  do  not  lind  once  ad- 
verted to,  we  will  examine  hisf  uguestlons  with  all  the  attention 
and  deference  due  to  a  person  with  whom  it  would  be  always 
onr  wish  to  conciir. 

To  all  his  observations  in  reprobation  of  a  purely  defensiva 
system  we  give  our  cordial'  and  unqualified  assent.  We  agree 
with  him  that  "  it  is  equally  impossible  for  a  nation,  as  for  an 
individual,  to  defend  itself  merely  by  parrying  the  blows  of  an 
adversary,"  If  the'  poor  plea  of  the  necessity  of  husbanding 
our  resources  should  be  urged  in  justification  of  so  humiliating 
a  system,  and  that  \ye  should  be  so  far  prepared  not  only  to 
sacrifice  the  respect  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  but  to  cease 
to  respect  ourselves,  it  would  be  more  just  to  the  people  to  aur 
notince  at  once  our  incapacity  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  to  ' 
accept  such  terms  of  pacificatiou  as  our  enemy  may  conder 
scend  to  grant. 

"  Oreraue  pacem,  ef  dextras  tendamus  'metjBss.'f .  , 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that,  especiallj 
when  engaged  in  war,  the  atfair^  of  any  country  can  remain 
stationary.  "  A  stationary  power,"  as  Captain  P.  again  obT- 
serves,  "  cannot  possibly  resist  au  incfeasing  one ;  it  is  there- 
fore right  for  a  nation  iii  our  present  situation  to  conquer  from 
a  principle  of  self-preservation."  This  subject  is  well  treated 
hy  aQQthcr  writer,  whose  mind  appears  to  be  no  less  ardei^l 
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^aa  Captain  P.'a,  but  who  differs  from  his  plan  at  active 
warfare,  by  reconimeoding  an  extension  of  our  insular  dominion; 
in  favour  of  which  some  striking  arguments  are  advanced.  W4 
tave  indeed  great  authorities  for  showing,  that  at  no  time  cati 
the  prosperity  of  a  great  country  remain  stationary,  and  amongst 
the  rest  those  of  Harrington  and  Algernon  Sidney.  These 
are  quoted  by  Captain  P.  to  prove  that  a  system  of  extemat 
war,  and  even  of  conquest  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
known  friends  of  civil  liberty,  at  all  inconsistent  wiih  its  secu- 
rity. The  passages  are  too  long  to  admit  of  our  extracting 
,  them  for  our  readers.  We  recommend,  however,  a  reference, 
to  them  in  p,  129,  both  being  very  strong  and  pertinent,  and 
$ome  parts  of  them  almoet  prophetic. 

Upon  the  whole  we  are  fully  satisfied  of  the  solidity  of  these 
arguments,  as  well  as  of  those  more  abundant  and  powerful,  rean 
sons  which  directly  prove  the  expedience  of  ofiensive  war.  It 
\s  not  lipon  the  dhpotal  but  on  the  amount  of  our  meatis, 
ftial  we  presume  to  differ  with  Captain  P.,  and  we  think  that 
^e  has  exaggerated  not  our  danger,  but  our  still  latent  powers 
of  resisting  it,,  while  he  has  studiously  extenuated  those  now  in 
operation.  We  shall  devote  the  few  following  pages  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  important  question. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  great  object,  that  of  animating  his 
countrymen  to  increased  military  efforts,  the  author,  in  the 
bourse  of  his  work,  makes  powerful  appeals  to  our  hopes  and 
fears,  and  judiciously  begins  with  the  latter.  The  second  chap^ 
Cer  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  a  comparative  view  of  the 
force  and  resources  of  the  French  and  British  empires,  from 
which  he  draws  results,  on  the  whole  very  unfavourable  to  the 
latter,  as  they  may  at  the  present  time  be  estimated.  He  ob- 
^rves,  "Tliat  the  great  and  leading  points  to  be  considered 
between  nations  at  war,  are  their  population,  their  revenue,  theif 
means  of  raising  seamen,  the  energy  of  their  executive  sovem-> 
inents,  and  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people."  All  these 
points  are  separately  discussed;  and  the  general  inference  drawn 
from  thb  relative  view  is,  the  necessityof  augmented  exertion  in 
this  country.  In  population  he  states  that  of  France  to  be  su- 
perior to  burs  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one,  estimating 
't|ie  one  (including  aH  the  countries  subject  to  her  control  or 
influence)  at  77,000,000,  and  the  other  at  15,000,000.  '  This, 
statement  we  think  is  as  much  exaggerated  on  the  one  side,  aa 
it  is  extenuated  on  the  other.  Under  present  circumstances  we 
can  by  no  means  consent  to  include  the  Peninsula,  contaiuii^ 
near  13,000)000  in  the  estimate  of  the  former;  on  the  contrary^ 
*ift  believe  that  the  military  contributions  of  more  than  an  equal, 
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nuaibei'  of  French  Rubjects  may  be  subtracted  from  the  masi 
is  opposition  to  us  od  accouat  of  the  Spanish  war ;  and  we  be* 
lieve  that  near  3,000,000  may  be  fairly  added  to  the  estimate  of 
our  own  population.  He  includes  also  Denmark ;  and  might 
with  just  the  same  propriety  include  Sweden  and  Norway.  la 
revenue,  he  calculates  ihe  difference  between  the  two  empirea 
m  lavour  of  Fiance  to  be  less  than  three  to  one ;  but  conteodi 
that  her  means  of  extending  it  are  nuu:h  greater  than  our  own^ 
liaftly  because  ours  have  been  so  immensely  augmented  by  in- 
creased taxation  af  late  years,  and  partly  because  Bonaparte'i 
power  is  auch  as  to  enable  him  to  pu^  the  financial  resource! 
•f  the  continent  more  nearly  to  their  utmost  stretch  with  a  view  to 
Our  annoyaDce  and  subjection.  He  tlien  proceeds  to  examiue  tho 
grand  question  of  political  economy,  which  has  been  discussed  b^ 
■o  many  able  writers  in  this  country,  and  into  which  we  shall  not 
BOW  follow  him,  viz.  whether  national  weal^  depends  most  on 
agriculture,  or  on  commerce  and  manufactures  ?  But  we  are, 
with  too  much  truth  indeed,  informed,-^- 

"That  the  general  combination  of  almost  all' foreign  nation^ 
against  our  commerce,  however  improbable  it  may  have  formerly 
Speared,  is  now  in  a  way  of  being  realized.  By  the  absoliUe  de^ 
crees  of  Bonaparte,  all  the  ports  of  the  French  empire,  and  of  tbo 
lesser  states  under  its  influence,  are  shut  against  our  manufactures. 
pur  C<^nh^en  expedition  only  anticipated  a  little  the  period  of 
^ir  exclusivn  from  Denmarlt.  The  emperor  of  Russia,  after 
having  drawn  us  into  an  unnecessary  and  inglorious  (he  might 
have  added  unjust)  war  with  the  Turks,  has  also  declared  against 
iis.  If  the  Americans  should  proceed  to  extremities,  as  they  seein 
faiclined,  our  manu^ctures  will  be  excluded  from  the  markets  ot 
almost  tile  whole  world;  and  our  foreign  trade  will  be  confined  td 
io  very  few,  and  such  distant  coimtries,  that  it  may  be  considered 
As  on  the  eve  of  being  nearly  annihilated,  in  coa^)arison  of  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.'' 

These  are  certainly  dire  forebodings,  and  unhappily  they  are 
in  part  realised !  Captain  P.  will,  however,  allow  us  to 
^heer  a  little  (his  gloomy  prospect,  by  remmding  him  of  oui* 
immense  commerce  carried  on  in  the  East,  recently  extendi 
tmd  secured  Gy  conquests  of  strength  and  value;  by  pointing 
put  to  him  the  Mediterranean  and  (he  Levant  still  open  to  us,  the 
^tter  by  a  renewal  of  friendly  connections  with  die  Porte;  and 
^y  calling  his  attention  to  the  vast  contineut  of  South  America, 
where,  we  will  venture  to  prophecy,  that  our  trade  mmt  ulti- 
qiately  force  its  way,  whether  the  independence  of  the  Penin- 
sula be  lost  or  preserved ;  we  purposely  omit,  as  irrelevant,  our 
doiopstic  commerce,  which  is  of  thrice  tile  value  and  importance 
ef  any  foreign  trade  which  we  could  possibly  ei^oy. 
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.Weare  awve  of  the  anavier  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  iorts- 
going  nhs^vatirais.  Admitting  them  to  be  correct,  Jiow  h  com- 
Dierce  to  be  protecled  without  a  naval  superiority  ?  And  wbat 
just  grounds  have  we  for  confidently  coucludin^  that  sucli  liupe- 
liority  we  maybe  veryiongable  to  command?  'I'hefirstof  these 
questions  involves  a  self-evident  proposition ;  aaA  uuless  some- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  found  to  the  second,  we 
are  boiuid  to  come  to  the  author's  conclusion. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  country  which  pos9ess&?  the  greatest 
wealth,  the  largest  population,  the  best  dock'Vards,  tlie  greatest 
facilities  in  procuring  timber  and  other  materials  for  ship-building^ 
the  most  convenient  ports,  aiid,  above  all,  the  most  extensive 
commerce,  most  have,  or  be  in  a  fair  way  to  have,  a  pre-eminence 
ui  naval  power  over  that  which  is  in  diese  respects  inferior  to  it. 
All  of  these  requisites  are  not  equally  indispensable ;  and  a  com- 
parative deficiency  in  some  of  them  may  be  greatly  counter* 
balanced  by  the  naval  skill  and  invincible  spirit  of  the  natives. 
At  the  present  time,  the  first  and  last  of  these  are  the  great  rock^ 
on  which  our  naval  superiority  restsj  which  was  never  so  great 
as  at  this  tuiie.  Oif  these  foundations  iben  stand  not  only  the 
power,  but  jii  a  great  degree  the  safety  of  Gre^t  Britain.  In  the 
map  of  Europe  we  can  now  see  little  but  France;  all  the  ports, 
arsenals,  and  dock-yards,  from  the  Baltic  totheAdriatic,areinher 
possession  or  under  her  control ;  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of 
those  in  the  Peninsula  which  have  hitherto  escaped  her  grasp,  but 
can  hardly  be  proiibunced  out  of  her  reach .  AH  the  forests 
of  Europe  at  her  command;  every  facility  of  transporting  naval 
stores  by'  nieans  of  inland  navigation;  in  theTexel,  in  the  Scheldt^ 
at  Genoa  and  at  Venice,  besides  her  own  old  established  ports, 
the  instruments  of  her  future  pretensions  to  the  sway  of  the  tri- 
dent are  secretly  but  rapidly  preparing.  With  this  summary  sketcH 
before  us,  what  reflecting  man  can  entertain  a  hope,  that  our 
own  naval  force  could  keep  pace  with  her  growing  strength  in 
m  that  respect,  should  a  peace  deprive  us  of  the  means  of  re- 
straining tjie  rapidity  of  its  progress  ?  On  the  continuance  of  war, 
^erefore,  we  agree  with  Captain  P.  that  the  preservation  of 
our  nava|  preponderance,  Mnrfer(AepreseHfs(fl(eo/'^ro^,entirery 
depends:  aiid  that  it  is  our  wisest  policy  to  carry  it  on  iu  such  a  ■ 
way  as  to  afford  a  chance  of  alterii^  the  present  state  of  Europe ; 
tor  that,  until  the  Freiich  epipire  either  falls  to  pieces  of  itself,  or 
is  conlrulled  and  reduced  by  bur  efforts  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  other  powers,  in  peace  we  can  have  no  security'. 

On  the  two  other  topics,  namely,  the  respective  energy  of  the 

{wo  governments,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  we  need  not 
ong  detain  our  readers.     Balancing  die  great  advantages  of  a 
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free  constilntion  against  those  posMssed  by  the  natiou  .whoic 
wHoIe  executive  poWer  is  vested  in  one  individuoli  Captain  P. 
thu^  wisely  cautions  his  countrjmeD  against  too  confident  a 
reliance  on  thCml 

"  'JTjtc  idea, — '  that  a  f^eat  nation  determined  to  be  free  can  nevef 
be  subdued ;  tluit  a  band  of  free  men  is  eciual  to  a  host  of  staves ; 
and  thai  the  ealellites  of  despotism',  honever  disciplined,  are  ulti-' 
mately  to  be  destroyed  by  the  genefous  efforts  and  invincible  spirit  Of 
a"  patriotic  army ;'  may  be  very  suitable  to  poetry,  and  pleating  in  the 
raouth  of  a  tragic  hero  ;  and  Kke  the  maxim  believed  by  the  cotntfion 
people  of  the  coutitry,  'that'  one  Englishman  is  equal  to  two  fo> 
reignen,'  it  may  even  be  useful  in  some  cases ;  but.  it  is  in  reality 
no lessdevoidof  truth,  and  should  equally  bebanished  with  contempt, 
by  all  jnst  reasoners  od  tlie  defence  of  states.  Tlie  page  of  history 
exfai^ts  to  nationi^f  they  would  atteudtoit  without  being  deluded  by 
vanj^y  and  presumption,  the  instructive  lesson  of  one  state  conslanlly 
overpowering  another,  not  by  superior  freedom,  virtue,  and  pa- 
triotism ;  for  the  free,  the  corrupted,  and  the  enslaved,  have  eqiimly ' 
flourished  and  equally  fallen  in  their  turns;  but  by  having  moro' 
numerous,  braver  and  belter  disciplined  and  commanded  armies, 
vith  a  more  vijg^orous  system  of  military  poht^j  and  a  better  mode  of 
repairing  disasters  in  war." 

Tbe  high  estiniation  in  wtiich  Captain  P.  holds  the  chari^i;- 
teristic  qualities  of  hia  countrytneii  is  discernible  in  alinuit 
every  pa^.  And  yet  tliese  qualities  are  accompanied  with  defects 
of  wbicb  he  is  not  insensible,  and  which  they  will  not,  we  trtist, 
be  offended  with  us  for  noticing  without  reserve. 
'  One  of  those  constitutes  a.  problem  not  easy  to  solve; 
viz. — That  a  nation  of  free  men,  individually  bold,  high-minded 
aadpersevering,  should  have  been  observed  on  some  occasions 
to  exliibit  a  sort  of  panic,  unbecoming  a  petty  cutitiiiental  princi- 
pality. The  frequent  chuiiours  for  peace  me  in  part  attributable 
to  this  cause;  and  how  can  rellecting  meu  otherwise  account  for 
the  almost  universal  applause  whicli  sanctioned  the  expedition  to 
Zealand  in  1807  ?  Por  our  own  parts,  we  shall  ever  ascribe  tli« 
perversion  of  judgment  and  disregard  of  justice  which  prevailed 
at  ^at  time  to  the  apprehensions  excited  by  (he  peace  of  Tilsit, 
and  to  its  supposed  secret  articles  by  which  Russia,  a  few  days 
before  our  zealous  ally,  was  at  once  converted  by  our  fears  into  a 
formidable  auxiliary  instrument  of  our  destruction.  I'hose 
uho  are  so  easily  depressed,  are  as  easily  and  as  unnecessarily 
elated. 

Almeida  falls ;  and  I^ord  Wellington  retreats  to  the  neigh- 
bpiiriiocvd  of  Lisbon.  All  is  lost ;  the  game  is  over !  The  cause 
of  Portugal  hopeless;  iniuisters  almost  deserving  of  impeacht^ 
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meat  for  protracting  Ae  cootesl!  A  few  moBthi  sftcrwafida 
Massena  retreats  in  his  turn,  u  clotety  pursued  by  a  British 
army,— i>  driven  out  of  Portugal.  From  the  vety  same  mouths 
DOW  issue  the  notes  of  confidence  and  the  songs  of  triumnh. 
The  campaign  is  over,  our  successes  are  decisive;  Portugal  is 
freed ;  we  hail  the  happy  moment,  that  of  victory,  when  it  would 
become  us  to  offer  peace  to  a  vanqvUhed  enemy  ! ! ! — That  such 
fillings  should  operate  o»  the  vulgar,  is  lamentable;  that  such 
language  should  be  held  by  the  more  enlightened,  to  whose  opi- 
nions the  vulgar  may  defer,  is  di^usljng.  Here  it  is,  that  ancient 
Kbme  may  justly  he  held  out  by  Captain  P.  as  a  model  for  his 
owncountry ;  of  whose  future  destinies  we  should  consider  it  a 
highly  favourable  omen,  if  a  British  general  ^ould  ever,  in 
case  of  a  severe  reverse,  be  thanked  for  not  hawing  despaired  of 
his  comitry.  It  was  by  an  unbending  spirit  under  difBculties,  by 
an  unyieldbg  firmness  under  defeat,  by  opposii^  a  stubborn 
fortitude  to  the  vagaries  of  chance  or  the  fickleness  of  fortune, 
no  less  than  by  systematic  principles  of  conduct,  that— 

"  Fortis  Etruria  crevit 
Scilicet,  et  rerum  lacta  est  pulcherrima  Roma," 
whose  characteristic  quality  peihaps  in  her  best  days,  was  her 
invincible  equanimity  under  alt  the  fluctuations,  results,  and  con- 
tmgencies  of  war. 

We  think  that  the  people  ought  long  since  to  have  been 
cured  of  Ifaeir  disposition  to  form  hasty  opinions  of  the  conduct 
of  their  ofiicers  when  entrusted  with  great  commands,  and  «f 
their  propensi^  to  judge  from  events.  We  have  not  forgotten 
the  popular  clamour  so  unwarrantably  directed  aguhst  Ixtrd 
Howe,  previous  to  his  great  naval  victory  of  the  1st  of  June 
1195;  we  reflect  with  painon  the  odium  cast  on  Sir  Johq  Moore, 
for  having  remained  so  long  at  Salamanca,  from  whence  it  ia 
only  to  be  regretted,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  pfevailed 
OB  to  advance ;  we  recollect  with  disgust,  that  Lord  Welfing- 
tMi  himself  did  not  escape  censure  for  having  so  loi^debyedbis 
march  into  Spain  [Previous  to  the  battle  of  Talavera.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  belbre  he  sailed  from  tfie  coast  of  Awa  MinAF 
for  Egypt,  is  understood  to  have  expressed  great  doubts  of  the 
competency  of  his  force  for  the  expulnon  of  the  Fresrh  from- 
that  country.  Had  he  returned,  n  i7tfect&,  before  it  was  known 
here  that  the  French  (mm  opposed  to  him  doubled  hs  own,  to 
what  reproaches  and  calamities  would  not  that  gallant  veteran 
have  beea  exposed !  The  buccaneeimgexpeditiou  in  I8O6  ^;ainat 
Buenos  Ayres,  undertaken  without  orders,  and  than  which  a- 
nore  rash  or  a.  more  mischievous  project  waa  atnr  ciwcaived; 
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tne  xpphuded,  becMue  it  aucceeAed;  and  had  die  attack  npm 
Copeohagcn  failed,  ^1  daoger  of  which  was  precluded  by  the 
sieans  employed,  we  auapect,  ihat  the  justiee  as  well  as  policy  of 
it  would  Jiave  beeu  more  than  doubted.  The  people  are  often 
IQ  the  right ;  generally  when  time  is  allowed  foF  ihe  opn-atioa 
ef  their  sound  iudgmoit ;  stldom,  when  they  act  on  the  suddeil 
impulse  of  feeling  or  the  stimulus  oi  impatience ;  and  <x)ly  &i 
iy  accident,  w^eu  they  take  results  as  the  grounds  of  their  de» 
cisioa. 

;  Having  done  wiUi  the  discouraging  side  of  the  i{uestiont 
we  are  now  prepared  to  tread  with  Captain  P.  the  tlowei-y  path 
of  hope,  and  toaccon^Kmyhimin  his  view  of  brighter  and  mora 
animating  prospects.  The  encouragement  which  he  holds  out 
to  UB  rests  on  negative  as  well  as  positive  grounds.  We  must 
ttegin  by  avoiding  past  errors,  political  and  military.  "  Sapientia 
prima  est,  atultitii  caruisse."  This  may  be  taken  as  his  mott* 
for  a  great  part  of  what  remains  for  us  to  examiae.  Tlie  founda^ 
tion-9t(me  of  our  future  hopes  is  to  qualify  ourselves  to  assume 
a  prouder  attitude,  and  to  takes  more  leading  part  in  conti- 
IKntal  wariare,  by  mixing  politics  with  war;  by  the  union  of 
improved  miJitary  institutions  with  wise  councils ;  in  short,  bjr 
<)ctennining  to  become  a  great  military  nation.  We  will  begia 
with  past  errors,  which  wSl  afford  us  occasion  to  consider  somd 
of  those  recent  measures  on  which  our  author  comments  widi 
freedom,  and  generally  with  candour. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  system  which  Captain  P.  more  un- 
equivocally aiid,in  our  opinion,  more  Justly  condemns,  dian  our 
yerMvering  practice  of  msular  conquests.  This  had  before  been 
atroi^ly  and  frequently  protested  against  both  by  the  voice  and 
pen  ot  Mr.  Burkes  It  was  in  justitication  of  this  mode  of  con^ 
ducting  the  war  .that,  we  apprehend,  the  words  "  indemnity  foi^ 
liie  past  and  security  for  the&ture"  were  so  often  in  the  moulhs 
of  those  who  had  the  management  of  that  which  broke  out  nt 
1793.  To  ustfaese  terms  always  appeared  hi^ly  exceptionable. 
The  two  objects  were  inconsistent  with  each  other  ;  and  w6  wer^ 
not  pursuing  the  course  to  obtain  either.  For  some  years  aftei 
the  commencem^it  of  the  war,  our  best  hopes  of  &  favourable 
tesult  rested  on  the  royalists,  to  whom  it  was  our  true  and  obvious 
Jwlicy  to  give  every  possible  support  and  encouragement,  and 
to  afford  every  proof  ef  disinterestedness,  honour,  and  jnsttcet 
Was  this  to  be  done  by  outraging  their  feelings,  and  mining  their 
fortunes,  byasystematic  di«metnberment  of  rbe  insulur  dominioni 
of  France  i  But  its  richest  islands,  successively  captured,  wei« 
perba(»  to  be  restored  at  a  peace.  If  so,  what  became  of  in- 
AtDMi^i  It  ttutb,  aeoivity  for  the  fiituie  to  ourselves  and  M 
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ihe  cotitjneiit  of  Europe  could  be  the  only  just, 'ligiti mate,  titatl 
ratiotuil  object  of  such  a  war ;  and  by  siidi  selfi^  pursuits,  b/ 
dtvidiog  our  force  for  their  attainment,  yve  v/eie  paralysing  tfae 
means  of  attaining'  our  true  object.'  ■ 

,  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  tbe  public  mind  would  hav« 
Ifluguished  and  soon  grown  sick  of  war,  unless  it  was  kept  alive 
by  conquest  and  animated  by  views  of  intefest,  There  certainly 
may  be  occasions  when  the  minister  of  a  country  acts  wisely  in 
giving  way  to  the  feelings  of  the  people :  but  in  great  emergen-' 
oies  it  is  his  indispensable  duty  to  ei»deavour  to  lead  and  to  direct 
them.  Never  did  there  existan  oecasioD  which  so'  imperiously 
called  for  the  exercise  of  this  duty ;  and  never  had  we  a  minister 
TDore  capable  of  executing  it.  He  did  lu  tact,  in  conjunctioe 
with  Mr.  Burke,  rouse  the  country  to  a  just  feeling  ot"  iheiiece^ 
sity  of  th^  war,  alid  might  perhapK,  by  a  due  etlort  of  his  vast 
eowers,  have  carried  witli  him  general  concuirence  and  support 
in  the  only  wise  mode  of  cooducting  it. 

At  the  present  time  there  may  not  perhaps  be  precisely  the 
Aime objections  to  this  system  of  colonial  conquest;  but  ther« 
■re  otlieis  no  less  decisive.  These  are  ably  slated  by  Captain  P: 
If  it  is  t>ad  intrinsically,  it  h  bad  in  proportion  as  the  danger  of 
£urope  has  been  increased  by  the  immense  accession  of  strength 
and  power  to  France  at  home.  Distant  insulac  possessions  sel- 
dom or  never  can  afford  to  maintain  themselves,  and  of  course 
are  a  burden  on  our  finances : — th^  necessarily  employ  a.  large 
part  of  our  disposable  force ;  the  transporting  of  these  is  heavily 
expensive ;  the  clinukte  probably  injurious  to  the  health  of  our 
men;  large  sums  must  be  devoted  to  the  construction  and  repair 
of  fortihcations,  8tc,  inc.  But  the  grand  objection  which  coun^ 
terbataiices  aloue  all  the  advantages  of  such  conquests  is,  that 
the  number  of  troops  necessarily  employed  in  their  subjection 
and  subsequent  protection  might  be  turned  to  infinitely  better 
account  elsewhere. 

From  his  general  objections  to  traiismiuine  conquests  Cap- 
tain P.  properly  escepts  all  such  as  have  a  re\enue  more  than 
fuflicient  to  maintain  themselves ;  such  as  by  their  populationF 
could  be  instrumental  in  recruiting  our  army,  or  by  their  nautfJ 
cal  habits  of  manning  our  nav7 ;  such  as  by  llwir  position  and 
the  value  of  their  harbours  are  calculated  for  commanding  naval 
or  military  stations,  &c.  Of  possessions  of  this  description  he 
well  describes  the  value  and  importance;  and  enforces  the  pnl- 
d«ice  and  policy  of  determining  to  keep  such  of  them  as  owr 
arms  have  once  acquired.  ' 

Coalitions  and  subsidies  have  so  uniformly  gone  hand  in  hand,' 
as  (it  at  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  since  the  commeaoeneirt 
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of  Ae1»t  war,  th>t'the<r  may  be-generally  treated  as'  one  and  (he! 
same  subject.-  For  tbe  last  eighteen  years  pur  goverument  has 
been  the primum  moh'de  of  iill  the  confederacies  that  have  beea 
formed;  and  not  one  has  been  uoaccompuiied  by. pecuniary  aid- 
from  this  couiiUy  to  one  on  moie  of  the  coalesced  powers.  By 
thein  it  seema  to  have  been  consideied  as  a  matter  of  course,' 
fljat  they  should  be  |Vaid  by  us  wlieir  they  are  fighting  for  th&m- 
ttlves  \  and  it  may  fairly  be  a  question,  whedier  they  may  not 
have  been  sometimes  prematurely  hurried  into  hostilities  by  tb« 
prospect  and  promise  of  pecuniary  assistance.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, iir  the  nature  of  tilings  that  any  rational  depandeuce  coukt 
be  placed  on  the  duration  of  our  alliances,  especially  under  severe 
reverses,  unless  they  were  founded  on  soide  sound  principle  of 
common  danger,  and  common  interests,  and  evidently  not  re* 
sorted  to  as  ex]>edieiits  to  turn  the  tide  of  vrar  froiv  our  owrl 
shores,' 

On  the  subject  of  coaHtions  Captain  P.  has  many  stiikiii^'^e' 
marks,  and  were  we  to  judge  as  he  does,  from  results,  those  who 
have  been  constantly  condeoming  coalitions  would  undoubfedly  . 
appear  to  us  to  have  the  advantage  over  those  who  hav«  pro- 
moted or  applauded  them.  But  we  can  nev^  assent  ta  the 
grounds  on  which  they  have  been  declaimed  against  by  the 
former,  much  as  we  question  the  policy  of  the  grounds  on  which 
some  have  been  formed,  which  wore  at  first  so  iniposuig  au: 
aspect,  and  from  which  such  important  consequences  were  ex- 
pectetl;  'lliere  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  continental  power 
having  been  "  tempted"  and  "  seduced"  by  our  money  iato  bostilitiet 
with  France,  without  having  had  some  motive  of  her  own.  The 
iums  that  we  have  lately  expended  have  been  in  subsidies  of  a 
totally  different  character  from  those  heretofore  granted  to  Swiss, 
Hanoverians,  Hessians,  Sec;  to  petty  stales,  who  had  no  sort  of 
mterest  in  the  contest  for  which  they  were  takjen  itUo  our  pay. 
To  such  aids  much  of  Captain  P.'s"  reasoning  would  correctly  t^ 
ply.  Ilie  two  motives  for  great  continental  powers  to  engage  m 
war  are  justly  stated  to  be  those  which  alone  could  be  rationally . 
supposed  to  be  the  main  iucitements  to  it:  but  these  are  not  snAo/Zy 
utu6mtected  with  foreign  gold.  Surely  Captain  P.  cannot  mean, 
to  deny,  that  a  power  may  be  stimulated  by  ambitious  motivea- 
t^  some  act  of  ^^ression  againet  his  neighbours,  aed  yet  may  be 
disabled  by  poverty  from  carrying  his  wbhes  into  effect — froin^ 
equipping  and  maintaining  an  adequate  army.  It  is  money  alone 
tl^t  enables  him.  Captain  P.'s,  observations  may,  perhaps,  ap- 
ply to  some  of  the  parties  to  the  first  coalition,  to  whom  the  du-, 
membcrment  of  France,  from  ambitious  views  of  their  own,  may 
have  been  tb«  primary  object.  And  though  we  fully  ccNQCur  with 
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him  in  tbiBking  dmt  our  mom;  w»  not  likely  to  proclace« 

i^orous,  persevering  co-operation  on  Hie  part  of  onr  allies  wfaa 
received  it,  it  might  surely  have  quickened  their  disposition  td 
arm,  with  a  view  to  avert  some  future  danger  that  diey  anticv 
pated  to  theroselvea.  With  both  but  cases,  therefore,  gcAA  might 
be  more  or  less  connected. 

It  is  not  historically  true,  as  Captain  P.  observes,  that  tUl 
^rties  when  in  power  have  followed  the  same  syattm.  No 
coalition  seems  to  have  been  formed,  and  uo  subsidy  granted  bjl 
^t  administration  which  was  called  to  his  Majesty's  councila 
■a  1801.  For  this  omission  the  minister  of  titat  day  and  hit 
colleagues  were  severely  condemned;  but  we  are  di^sed  to 
think  that  their  conduct  in  this  instance  was  dictated  by  the 
soundest  considerations  of  wise  policy.  They  had  witnessed  the 
niccetsiva  failures  of  alliances  so  formed;  and  diey  well  knew 
that,  except  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  the  coDnti^ 
would  be  averse  to  an  attempt  to  renew  tjiem.  They  saw  that 
France  was  persisting  in  acts  of  outrage  and  aggres^on  on  the 
Continent ;  and  might  reasonably  conclude  that  a  spontaneou 
effort  would  be  made  by  the  greater  powers  to  avert  their  c(»hi 
mon  danger,  and  to  provide  for  their  common  safety.  In  that 
case  G^eat  Britain,  instead  of  courti^  as  heretofore,  CMild  not 
titui  to  be  courted  in  her  bim ;  she  mi^t  then  have  Altered  into 
a  league  against  France  on  her  own  terms;  and  a  coaied&wcf 
so  formed  and  so  cemented  vrould  have  afforded  the  ^rest  pnx 
mise  of  being  cordial,  vigorous,  and  pertBanent.  PerbapstOo  it 
was  their  deliberate  determination  to  answer  tfae  threats  of  BcMaa* 
parte  by  defiance,  and  to  prove  to  him  and  to  Europe,  that  wa 
dared'  to  rely  on  our  own  resources,  strei^th,  and  courage.  If 
such  were  their  motives,  their  measures  corresponded  witil 
diem;  aiid  they  were  justified  and  encouraged  by  .the  spirit  of 
Itheir  countrymen.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  present 
war,  a  force  of  no  less  dian*  700,000  men  was  in  arms  for  out 

frotection ;  and  the  nation  saw  and  felt  diat,  so  prepared,  .wq 
ad  little' to  fear  from  such  a  struggle.  Such  conduct  as  ths 
part  of  the  government  exhibited  notlang  like  neglect,  timidity; 
ttr  weainesB ;  and  its  manly  policy  will  be  recognized  in  the  im» 
partial  page  of  history. 

In  reprobating  what  Captain  P,  calls  our  "  evacuating  system, 
onrtinud  abandonii^  policy,"  he  is  not  a  Utde  diffuse;  often' 
strong  and  pointed ;- but  not  always  conclusive. 

"  Let  us  consider  {he  says)  the  consequences  of  such  policy. 
We  are  at  war  with  some  nation.    If  we  get  hold  of  a  wortWesa 

*  Vid«  Loid  Ca(Uerea(b'i  ipMch  in  December  IS09.  --   '    • 
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rock,  we  keef)  it ;  but  if  we  conquer  gome  great  Island  or  provihce,' 
we  eenerally  give  it  up  at  a  peace.  By  our  humane  and  moderate 
conduct  iv«  may,  duiing  our  temporary  occupation,  have  surmount- 
ed the  prejudices'  and  secured  the  affections  of  the  natives.  The 
war  ceases ;  their  farmer  government  resumes  its  power.  Under 
some  pretext  or  oilier  all  our  principal  adherents  are  persecuted  or 
disgraced,  or  even  put  to  death,  or  banishi^d,  and  we  are  burthened] 
with  die  support  of  the  families  of  the  victims  to  our  cause ;  or  they 
wander  about  the  world  in  a  state  of  beggary.  The  people  of  the 
COUDtn'  which  we  have  abandoned  arc  oppressed  more  than  before' 
by  their  former  masters,  who  believe,  perhaps  truly,  that  we  have 
shaken  their  allegiance,  and  that  on  .any  new  occasion, they  would 
be  glad  to  take  protection  under  the  British  flag.  Is  this  conduct 
of  ours,  I  ask,  reconcileable  either  to  wisdom  or  to  justice^  Does  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  give  the  world  an  impression  that  we  are  the. 
most  selfish  and  tyrannical  of  nations,  since  we  make  them  over  with- 
out reluctance  to  the  revenge  and  cruelty  of  their  former  govern- 
ments, or  of  any  government,  if  by  so  doing  we  can  gain  good  terms, 
for  ourselves  at  a  peace,'" 

These  are  unquestionably  admirable  re^isona  for  extreme  can-' 
tion  and  consideration,  not  only  as  to  what  conquests  we 
may  attempt,  but  as  to  what  countries  we  may  i^tigate  iq 
joinii^  with  us  in  resistance  to  France.  The  latter  in  particular 
ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  except  when  we  have  a  very  fair- 
prospect  of  giving  permanent  protection  and  security  to  the' 
people  so  roused  to  hostilities,  in  this  respect  we  have  seen 
much  to  censure — much  to  lament ;  and  are  not  surprised  at  the 
taitliness  sometimes  shewn  to  listen  to  our  solicitations,  and  tO' 
enlist  under  our  banners.  If  we  have  sgitematicaUif  acted  in  the- 
munner  deacribed  by  Captain  P.;  if  we  have  without  reluctance- 
abandoned  those  whom  we  liave  subdued  to  the  vindictive. 
cruelty  of  their  former  masters,  or  have  wantoiiiy  deserted  those 
we  had  stimulated  to  arm  in  our  cause,  our  conduct  has  not  on^; 
be^impalitic  but  flagitious.  But  what  do  we  find  reconinieud- 
edi' — that  we  should  always  act  on  a  contrary  system ;  that  we 
ahmld  declare  in  all  cases  that  we  would  mainUin  our  conquests 
to  the  last  extr^uity ;  that  we  should  give  a  solemn  pledge  iu' 
some  instances  to  countries  about  to  be  ocpupi^  that  they 
should  never  be  ceded.  Our  short  answer  to. this  advice  is,  that 
auch  engagements  are  impracticable ;  that  we  should  be  pi^omis- 
ing  what  it  might  be  impossible  to  perform;  and  that  such  de-. 
derations  imiEht,  therefore,  only  teud  to  aggravate  our  own  dis- 
iM^flw.  Sur^y  die  author  had  forgotten  our  form  of  government ; 
ijMt-here  the  king  always  acts  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers;, 
tbri:  they  are  i«  c&ce  to-day,  in  opposition  perhaps  to-morrow ; 
And  that  the  policy  of  one  set  of  men  could  by  no  possibility 
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ftledge  Rnd  bind  die  conduct  of  another.  Nay,  We  go  farttfer} 
w«  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  where  raeh  an  ssBurance  couU 
be  pS^deAtty  ^en,  eveii  by  a  despotic  prince.  The  empire  of 
FtwDce  will  cease  to  be  "  one  and  imivisible"  the  momem  it 
ceases  to  be  nniforfiily  victoriom.  Many  moments  indeed  hftTK 
(jfcc'urred,  particularly  otle  Which  was  thrown  away  in  a  niaimef 
"  never  to  be  forgot,  nor  ever  to  be  forgiven,"  in  whi(A  to  pf6- 
cure  peace  she  would  willingly  have  given  up  countries  pre- 
vionsly  declared  to  be  integral  parts  of  the  republic.  , 
To  t^  following  p^SHge  we  give  onr  entire  assent. 

>t!6nat  poUey  which  deserves  the  most  nS* 
le  constant  desire  which  W6  have  shewn  to 
aH  nations  indUcrhninatelif,  even  the  motft 
;  a  policy  which,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
;  overthrow  of  oar  allies  and  m  disappoiiit* 
is  to  be  ho4)ed,  now  that  we  have  had  such 
bfhice  us,  that  the  alliance  of  petty  states  ttr 
n  is  a  burden,  not  a  benefit;  that  we  sb^ 

QO  loneer  waste  our  resources  in  attempting  to  restore  such  alliet  to 

their  former  dominions." 

We  now  proceed  with  B«Bie  rehnMaiiee  to  vatlct:  a  fe«  ^tot' 
<aA  ipritlcipKB  whtdi  Captain  P.  has  too  mach  msnhnesB  to  di»> 
gtuse.  His  tifth  chapter  ift  wtitlen  vtry  math,  not  only  in  the 
■rj^  but  itt  tt»  irii^at«d  sfmit  of  Mscfaiarel ;  a  charge^  bowever^ 
if^st  which  Cttptaia  P.  str«Dg)y  protests.  H«  begins  by  stit- 
iag  "  the  secondary  caosiea  of  gimenl  fhifnres  of  any  nation  cn- 
f^M  hi  war."  Tlie9e  are  principelly  dtree,  viz.  defective  miJi- 
t>^  ImlitutiaFiB ;  ui  errooeons  trMtment  of  the  natives  i^  die 
MWHtry  whicli  is  ^e  setit  of  War ;  a  mistalcen  policy  in  T^ard  to 
(fther  po^ei^,  %iiich  are  eidier  neatrah,  or  at  leavt  not  piinripdl* 
ie  ^  iptcrt^.  IM  cOQsidera^Q  of  tbe  two  latt  svbjeo'ts  conw 
prebends  the  politica  of  war.  I^e  genend  prtncipka  on  which 
m  M^M  Might  to  act  in  war,  lA  order  to  avoid  Cnhire,  an  as  fot- 
Ifttts: 

**  FiM,  ^M^TAar  by  every  ineata  in  your  power  to  make  wM 
te  ^rtsieWfe  Ae  peiorfe  of  eveiy  countty  Hfech  yoo  enter,  tttker  «s  a 
-  cMqumff,  or  na  ai^,  your  ftiends;  for  the  people  <by  «diich  i 
raeaft  tfiitOBt  evfer^  itidividua)  in  a  nation,  exckisive  of  Ae  tegi^- 
kt^  «nd «ieei«ive  powers,  and  oi <l part ^ the  wM^y) 'Urn 
at)  toWHries  the  Mrongest  party." 

"  SMoti#r>  ^  ^re  are  some  powers  whoM  friendsbip  ul  war 
i«  fikt!^,  Oliaii  thfe  wtiol^  to  he  iWtre  fatal  to  you  Aon  tbeir  enmi^i 
dfediW&  or  ((!ftfed  the  albumce  <of  such  states,  even  if  prtsstd  apoA 
yb*;j«)ttttii>g  otijr  ii»  friettd^ip  of  Hatas  of  »  eontnry  dt- 
sWijftioii;'' 
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*  lordly,  r«pecf  in  all  pat€4  the  law  of  mitiont,  tvoidinff  ft 
iivotced,  iMrigmitg,  t>raid  poliojr.  Be  it  true  frisud  to  your  i^et 
■a  Amr  HtmoA  advesMty.  Bit  Mi  op6n,  a  deteraiiiied,  a  t«mblid 
enbmy.  Stq>p0rt  tiot  oaly  yeur  iotferest  but  yeur  d^nity ;  for 
whenevet  you  forg«t  ib«  intter  you  los«  s^ht  of  th«  forner.  Ab 
inBult  should  itierefoM  be  resent«d  more  dec^y  tban  an  injury. 
The  bdnout  of  «  great  nation,  eucb  ai  we  ar«,  i^iould  be  as  spot- 
less as  that  of  a  sdlrber;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  ubIms  bjr 
•doptidg  a  more  rbanly  a^stetn  of  martial  policy  we  set  oum^ves 
*hove  hat,  it  will  be  Hnpowlble  for  ut  to  aM  oiuselvw  above 
teproach." 

th^Tv  u  sevething  i«  the  wording  ef  the  firrt  of  thase  three 
gcoeral  malnias  which  a  little  «.\citce  ou|-  eu3|Mcio.B,  and  wfaich 
vfi  do  aot  exactly  fmda-Hand.  To  the  ptudence  of  the  secoud 
we  CHUnot  but  assent ;  aot  refuse  to  the  greater  part  of  Uw  last 
OBT  tribute  of  m^uahtied  appItUise  end  admiration.  The  coo- 
cludiiif;  serteoce  of  it,  indeed,  is  oot  quite  free  from  anbigmity; 
.because  after  baviog  energetically  laid  dowH  the  goldeo  rule  of 
^  respectiug  ibe  law  of  aaticMis,"  end  of  "  preserfing  our  hoaeur 
a|>otless,"  ofH- author's  text  m^ht  be  construed  to  imply,  that 
iuiless  We  are  stroi^  enough  to  be  able  to  a&nd  to  be  infmeat, 
necessity  mo^  make  99  the  reverae.  Attd  dkis  conMrircti^n  is 
mpportcd  by  a  sabseqiMBt  dedaratioB,  "  that  it  will  beimpouibit 
for  It,  ualedi  w«  become  aa  ^bitioue  and  a  thoroaghly  warlilna 
people,  even  with  the  best  isteiitioBe  in  the  world,  to  det  in  a 
way  al  aU  recoocileabl^  eitlier  to  the  lew  of  aatioas  or  to  atQr 
just  RobionB  «f  trae  honour ." 

H«d  Cbptnin  P.  Uoppad  hert,  tbobgh  we  mi^ht  hsne  <tit- 
pKssed  some  dwprise  at  tiich  a  doctrine,  we  ahoold  have  ab- 
stained from  ceosupe,  and  perhaps  evea  Irota  co(h»«M  :  but  we 
are  afterwards  told  (referring,  as  we  suspect,  to  Sicily,)  "  that 
as  ifl  arbitrBry  goverstneats  the  rk/i  fOti  the  ttObk  are  mostly  of 
a  depraved,  effeminate,  and  tyrautiicaj  character,  yovr  creat  ob- 
ject in  maJtiag  war  in  such  a  coiutry  most  be  to  eoneiJiite  the 
friendship  of  the  re»t  of  the  natiotf"—"  but  you  must  MMreely. 
CYer  iirtM^ere  except  by  protnita."  "  Yoa  must  take  gnat  ante 
Kot  to  revolfltiMuze."  "  Having  accompli&Ml  your  purpose, 
you  »uat  aot  act  accMdiog  I0  Ute  wtishes  or  fediogB,  but  aocord- 
iagto  wlmt^ow  brieve  to  be  aB«ist  fortha  rCaJ  good  «f  the  peo- 
ple." In  attonptii^  to  conciliate  the  con^ered— "  you  nu^ 
.  perhapH  succeed  more  rea^y  by  flattering  the  passiass  of  taan 
by  v^ue  prefemiom  <^Jri«ndakip  than  by  deeds/'' — •"  we  tuwt 
actbd  with  Ae  best  intcntioBs,  «nd  itave  prino^ally  been  led 
astray  by  jtsdgwtgof  inee  abroad  fr«aa  oufscjvei ;  w«  wetM  oiit-- 
aaWcE  Awner  peKsh  than  erffer  a  femfs  power  te  wtwfafcsi 
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our  domestic  affairs ;"  aiid  yet  he  tells  us,  "  we  ought  to  interfere' 
with  those  of  other  powers,  because,  from  our  fear  of  offendiDg 
their  national  pride,  and  other  high  feelings,  which  we  ourielves 
possess,  we  may  render  ourselves  contemptible  by  a  conduct  that 
may  subject  us  to  the  imputation  of  imbecility."  In  describing 
a  situation  exactly  parallel  to  that  in  which  we  stand  with  re- 
spect to  the  government  of  Palermo,  we  are  directed  not  to  wait 
for  the  discovery  of  some  proof  of  bad  faith  on  their  part  to 
-warrant  measures  of  coercion,  but  "  in  case  of  our  advice  being 
r^ected,  to  look  carefully  into  their  conduct,  and  on  finding  any 
flaw  in  their  title  deeds,  or  that  they  have  not  strictly  fulfilled 
every  part  of  the  mutual  agreement  between  us,  to  chaise  them 
with  perfidy,  and  withdraw  our  assistance ! !"  A  political  reasoo 
is  then  given  "  why  we  should  not  think  of  conquering  Portugal 
for  ourselves :"  and  we  are  told  "  that  Sicily  commenced  direct 
hostilities  against  Great  Britain,  and  might  have  been  legitimate- 
ly attacked ;"  because  their  government  had  admitted  into  their 
Neapolitan  territories  a  French  army  which  she  could  not  resist, 
andpaid  a  tribute  which  they  could  not  and  dared  not  refuse.    ' 

These  passages  appear  to  us  more  or  less  exceptionable  id 
proportion  as  they  exhibit  principles  more  or  Uss  loose.  ITiey 
come  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  tells  us  that  "  he  disdains  afi 
artifice,  aiid  references  the  law  of  nations."  How  are  these  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  to  be  reconciled  ?  We  would  have  made 
allowances  for  the  generous  indignation  of  an  honourable  mind 
'  like  his,  if  he  had  told  us  at  once  that  that  tyrannical  court,  that 
doubtful  ally  presented  an  exception  to  all  general  rules;  and 
that  tbe  oppression  of  the  natives,  the  danger  of  it's  becoming  a 
French  province,  the  just  suspicion  of  its  government,  the  injury 
done  to  our  national  character  by  the  apparent  support  and  pro- 
tection we  have  given  to  it,  and  the  perilous  predicament  in 
which  our  army  is  placed  there,  would  justify  us  m  taking  forci- 
ble possession  of  that  highly  favoured,  but  ill-fated  island. 

"  Alas!  for  Sicily!"  exclaims  our  most  feeling  poet,  in  weep- 
ing over  its  miseries  occasioned  by  volcauos  and  earthquakes 
forty  years  ago.  Alas!  for  Sicily!  we  cannot  help  exclaiming 
when  we  comemplate  its  unrivalled  capacities  for  die  enjoyment 
of  every  sublunary  comfort  and  blessing,  and  see  this  earthly 
paradise  converted  into  a  scene  of  torment  by  the  relentless 
despotism  of  a  wicked,  unfeeling,  and  imbecile  government! 
-Let  it  not,  however,  be  said  that  we  are  the  instruments  of,  or 
parties  to,  such  oppression :  however  incidentally  the  presence 
of  a  British  army  may  be  supposed  to  operate  in  suppressing, 
insurrection,  it  is  placed  there  not  to  support  the  tyranny  of  the 
government,  but  tp  secure  the  island  from  Bonaparte's  grasp: 
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*6  ■whom  it  wouW  be  left  an  easy,  perhaps  an  unresisting  prey, 
%ere  we  to  abandon  it,  ns  our  author  seems  to  advise,  in  case  of 
the  rejection  of  our  just  demands.  It  would  be  9  just  demand 
that  a  British  general  should  iiave  ihe  supreme  command  there, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  ouij;ht  to  be  percmptor.Iy  insisted  on,  and 
enforced  by  the  threat  Of  withholding  or  leduciiig  the  subsidy  in 
case  of  refusal.  But  an  attempt  at  eotrcionor  revolution  there 
we  deprecate  as  no  lt:ss  impolitic  than  unjust.  Having  taken  a 
full  view  of  this  inleri-stlng  and  difficult  sidycct  in  a  former 
mimber*,  \,e  shall  dismiss  i.t.wiih  earnestly  recommending  it  to 
Our  rulers,  whoever  they  may  ije,  to  hold  out  uo  threat  which 
could  not  be  fully  justified,  and  which  they  have  not  the  meaos, 
and  are  not  completely  prepared  to  carry  into  etlect. 

Considering  the  frequent  references  niadi^  by  Captain  P.  to 
&e  law  of  nations,  and  the  frequent  application  of  it  to  particu- 
lar cases,  we  ai«  surprised  that  it  ^ould  not  have  led  liim  into  a 
discusHon  cti  the  justice  of  the  expt'dition  to  Zealand  in  1 807. 
Of  the  policy  of  thw  notable  enterprise  we  have  already  given 
our  opinion,  to  which  we  sliall  only  add,  that  if  injustice  marked 
the  commencement  of  thb  enterprise,  folly  and  imbecihty  dis- 
tinguished the  close  of  it.  The  abandonment  of  ihe  conquest 
had  somewhat  of  the  semblance  of  remorse.  Those  who  had 
not  bkished  to  make  it,  need  not  have  been  squeamish  about  re- 
taining it. ,  For  this  there  were  indeed  sound  reasons  of  policy. 
The'  possession  of  Zealand,  while  the  war  lasted,  wotild  have 
been  invaluable  to  us :  but  we  should  have  been  bound  to  give 
(he  most  unequivocal  pledge  to  restore  to  Denmark  her  inde- 
pendence as  welt  its  her  diips  at  the  dose  of  it.  This  wouM 
have  been  some,  and  die  only  palliation,  of  uhich  such  injustice 
was  susceptible.  This  timid  and  half-witted  enterprise  was 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  applauded  hy  the  people;  who 
are  described  by  Mr.  Burke,  when  iheir  feejings  arc  not  property 
directed,  "  To  be  full  of  a  blind  elevation  in  prosperity ;  to  be 
Overpowered  with  uiiexpeced  reverses ;  to  lind  no  clue  m  a 
labyrinth  of  difficulties ;  to  be  always  disposed  to  get  out  of  a 
present  inconvenience  with  any  risk  of  future  ruin;  to  admire 
successful,  though  wicked  enterprise,  and  to  imitate  what  they  ad- 
mire.' Such  however  ought  not  to  be  the  feelings  and  conduct 
of  statesmen. 

If  the  public  judgment  was  erroneous  as  to  the  Baltic  expedi- 
tion, it  was  right  as  to  that  to  die  Scheldt.  Here  no  principle 
was  compromised;  it  was  a  question  of  expediency:  had  it 
feeeii  practicable,  the  policy  of  the  attempt  was  as  evident  as  its 
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justica.  A*  Ctptain  P.  wa«  profeisiooally  eqiployed^  wd  -gBif 
fvidence  upon  it  at  tbe  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  w« 
appUjiid  Ae  reserve  with  which  he  adverts  to  it,  especially  as  hif 

S;eneral  principles  and  maxima  of  policy  were  not  applicable  to 
t,  as  to  the  former.  Of  the  importance  of  Walcherea  to  Great 
Britain  we  knew  his  opinions  before,  as  well  as  of  its  defensibility 
if  in  our  possegsion.  These  are  here  restated ;  but  on  die  latter 
point  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  thought  the  abandonment 
of  it,  und^r  the  peculiar  circumstance!  in  which  it  took  place, 
was  prudent  or  otherwise. 

We  will  nevertheless  hazard  a  decided  opinion,  that  tbe  evacua- 
tion of  it,  at  the  time  when  it  took  place,  was  right,  and  that  it 
wa»  indeed  too  long  delayed-  Our  troops  were  dropping  off  b; 
hundreds;  the  effective  garrison  there  did  not  exceed  5000  men; 
the  dreadful  scoui^e  had  not  then  ceased  its  ravages;  no  lew 
than  12,000  of  our  troops  had  fallen  victims  to  it,  or  were  com- 
pletely kon  de  combat  by  its  effects ;  so  that)  considering  the  de- 
mands on  our  disposable  force  for  increased  efforts  in  (bs  Pe- 
lunsiila,  w0  had  scarcely  any  means  left  of  reinforcing  it.  It  was 
too  late  to  coustiuct  those  "  conveniencies  "  mentioned  by  Capn 
tain  P.;  and  the  opinions  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  aiul  General  Don 
were  expre:ised  so  strongly  in  tfaw  respective  dispatches,  aa 
hardly  to  l^v^  ministers  a  choice  as  to  die  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

So  far-then  we  approve :  every  thing  else  connected  with  thi* 
expedition  we  must  condemn.  Though  plumed  by  a  nobla 
Ion]  of  acknowledged  t^Wts,  it  exhibited  neither  jitdsmeoti 
foresight,  nor  combination.  From  tbe  evidence  it  appearad  th«t 
the  naval  and  military  commanders  had  sever  be«a  cotyoiptly 
consulted  about  the  mode  of  conducting  this  arduous  and  coan 
plicated  enterprise ;  that  so  total  was  the  ignor^^nce  of  the  navir 
gation  of  the  Scheldt,  that  the  possible  escape  of  the  French! 
Saet  above  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
fought  of;  and  that  so  uninformed  were  ministers  of  the  OMaoa 
of  defence  which  Flushing  possessed,  that  instead  of  holding  out' 
tiirw  weeks  it  might  have  bid  us  defiatice  fof  sis  months,  ha4 
its  commander  obeyed  his  orders  and  done  bis  duty. 

Had  our  gov^mneat  bew  content  t^  look  owly  to  the  conquest, 
of  Walcheren,  which  was,  after  all,  the  oaly permanoUly  imports ' 
ant  object,  the  key  of  the  Scheldt  would  hav«  been  secured  to 
this  country.  '  0«r  force  has  genwaUy  been  too  small  for  mt^ 
cesaful  operations:  here  it  wM  too  Urge.  The  expedition  sboulf) 
bave  sulad  early  in  June.  Coiosidftriog  the  havoc  ooOMioned  by. 
futi|ue  and  disease  in  our  army  then  recently  returned  frotQ 
Spain,  let  justice,  be  dtiae  ta  the  eKUilsrdinary  efforts  made  in 
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fiiill««tiag  if>  (tvRaiiid»^l«  *  force.  But  l€,Q0O  mm  nuglitJianH 
beeg  egaJrv  1^  by  tli«  eod  of  May,  in  a  fcturtli  part  of  &e  Aapa 
mpCuaUj'  e«i)>l9yed:  aciii  such  «  furce  would  have  b^n  fnUj  w^ 
qvate  to  Ih^  |uute4  object.  At  that  time  the  object  of  1^  £x< 
pediticu  was  a  secret ;  Wakhereo  itself,  possibljr  the  Frendi 
liwt  thea  vbove  Fli^^ipg,  wi|^  ita've  been  captured  by  a  coup 
d£  ui^int  tw9  n«onths  m^  h>*o  been  employeid  in  conptruct- 
Hig  huts,  8(e.  on  the  sancUiills  for  the  reception  of  our  troops 
before  the  fev«r  e^  \a;  bm^  freih  and  r«eruited,  they  would 
Jtfive  been  h^  aiisceptible  of  its  maJigoancy;  au  abundant  foree 
in  reserve  vfQuld  have  remained  in  Great  Britain;  and  watj 
tisefiil  purpotie  of  efiicieBt  and  reasonable  diver^ipa  woidd  ha.ve 
be^  aiiirded  to  ow  bard--prea9ed  ally.    Hw  battle  of  Wagram 

Cbi(bly  wovtd  net  have  b«eu  fought,  or  if  foughf,  might  have 
..    a,  di^^rfDt  remit,    lite  ckwm  of  Austria  might  net  have 
been  sealed. 

**  TVojaque  nune  stares,  Friamique  arx  aha  maneres." 

We  weep  over  such  a  fatal  and  unaccountable  oversight.  Bjr 
Captain  P.'s  plan  of  a  partial  inundation,  there  can  Bcarce& 
be  a  doubt  but  that  Flushing  might  haw  been  made  imprc^p^- 
ble,  and  pei^ps  the  whole  island.also  in  the  course  or  the 
year.  Here  wouM  have  been  a  constant  source  of  jealousy, 
and  incessant  means  of  annoyance  to  ourenemy;  not  to  m^u- 
tion  immediate  disgrace  to  his  arms.  Add  to  this,  that^  9f 
Captain  P.  somewhere  justly  observes,  half  tlie  force  sent  to 
the  Scheldt  might,  by  well-timed  operations  on  tfie  northern 
eoast  of  Spain,  have  given  a  totally  different  result  to  the  caiq* 
paign  <rf  that  year  in  me  Peninsula,  ^us  it  is,  that  by  attempt- 
im;  too  much,  we  lose  all;  and  that  by  looking  at  two  great  - 
^^ects  at  a  time,  we  fail  in  bodt. 

We  feel  it  due  to  Captain  P.,  and  indeed  to  our  readers 
apd  ourselves,  to  discuss  and  to  express  our  unreserved  ppimons, 
on  audi  of  our  leading  military  operatioqs  in  the  present  war  ^ 
lie  refers  to  and  dwells  upoii,  as  illustrations  of  those  rules  of 
policy  and  action,  with  which  his  boc^  is  so  copiously  and  richly 
ehfu^ed.  But  our  readers  perhaps  may  not  be  sorry  to  lean) 
tiiat  the  article  on  Spanish  aflairs  to  be  found  in  this  qi^mber 
reeves  US  in  our  own  opinion  from  the  duty  of  noticing  Cap- 
tain P/s  observations  op  the  same  subject,  which  ocpupy 
more  tfcan  100  pages  of  his  work. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  martial  policy,  he  attributes  most 
of  our  failures  to  vacillation  in  our  measures;  to  the  em^oy- 
nient  of  inadeqmite  means ;  to  the  hal>it  of  ipagpifyjng  dimciu- 
ties  into  impossibilities;  to  want  of  informatiopj  from  a  den- 
f  Koey  sf  proper  maps,  charts,  ^c, ;  and  t<^  vur  ^enerai  ignorance 
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of  Uie  character  of  tlie  natives  where  our  aims  are  carried, 
whether  as  allies  or  enemies.  We  fear  there  may  be  loo  just 
grounds  for  this  opinion.  On  the  second  of  these  causes  of 
disappointment  he  enlm^es  the  most;  and  though  we  are  by  no 
means  friendly  to  the  system  of  making  war  by  driblets,  he 
leaves  us  quite  b^iud  him,  when  he  talks  (we  had  almost  said 
rants)  of  "  sending  out  armies  by  fifties  of  thousands  at  a  time" 
—of  "  a  hundred  thousand  men  directed  to  one  particular  point 
—of"  our  having  a  British  army  large  enough  to  cope  with. an^ 
which  the  French  could  bring  against  it  in  am/  direction,"  and 
asserts  "  that  we  may  cope  with  the  greatest  army  that  they 
can  possibly  bring  into  the  field."  It  is,  we  humbly  think,  a 
radical  and  charucterisiic  mistake  which  pervades  the  whole 
work,  to  suppose  that  Great  Britain,  an  insular  power,  hardly 
released  from  the  fetters  imposed  ouher-military  etforts  by  the 
constitutional  dread  of  a  standing  army,  and  but  just  beginning 
to  aspire  to  high  military  pie-eminence,  should  all  at  onte  be 
qualitied  to  rival  ancient  Rome,  in  furnishing  the  means  of  of- 
lensive  war;  to  emulate  a  country  in  which  every  citizen  was  a 
'  soldier  from  his  cradle,  and  whose  earliest  destinies  proclaimed 
that  she  must,  if  she  was  to  exist,  he  a  great  military  nation. 

Our  contracted  limits  preclude  us  from  taking  more  than  a 
cursory  notice  of  several  of  the  topics  in  Captain  P.'s  work, 
which  he  discusses  more  or  less  at  length,  and  on  many  of  which 
his  remarks  are  extremely  judicious  and  useful.  In  all  his  ob- 
servations on  the  e^iipeditions  to  Alexandria  and  Buenos  Ayres 
we  cordially  concur;  they  were  ill-conceived,  futile,  and  impo- 
litic. To  dream  of  the  conquest  of  South  America,  engaf^ed  as 
we  were  in  such  a  contest  in  Europe,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  waa  ' 
nothing  less  than  a  preposterous  vision.  To  induce  the  Spanish 
proviuces  to  accept  out  aid  in  asserting  their  independence — this 
was,  indeed,  withm  the  reach  of  practicability,  had  proper  steps 
been  taken  to  accomplish  that  great  object.  With  respect  to 
Madeira  and  Ceuta,  the  reasoning  seems  to  be  incorrect.  We 
are  in  possession  of  them,  (though  of  the  last  only  partidly,)  by 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  empowered  to  grant  it.  We  shoidd 
lof  course  surrender  them  to  the  same  in  case  of  a  peace;  but 
should  these  authorities  be  superseded  by  successful  usurpatioit^ 
or  by  the  force  of  arms,  we  should  have  a  right  to  keep  these 
possessions,  till  the  opportunity  might  occur  of  their  beii^  re- 
Stored  to  dieir  legiUmate  proprietors.  Who  conld  call  diit 
injustice  f 

The  government  of  1S02  is  severely  condemned  for  it's  treal- 
tuent  of  the  Maltese.  "  After  having  been  called,"  says  tiHe 
author,  "to  tiie  supreme  power  in  Maka  bythe  wishes  of  the 
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people ;  and  having  established  our  dominion  solely  by  their  aid, 
wfant  was  the  use  uhich  we  made  of  our  authority?  The  very 
first  public  act  of  ours  was  to  abuNe  their  coniideuce,  by  trans- 
'ferring  tliem,  even  without  asking  their  consent,  to  their  un- 
worthy masters,  the  knights ;  by  a  treaty,  unknown  to  them,  with 
the  very  same  tyrants  whose  cruelty  and  oppression  had,  a  little 
before,  driven  them  to  despair,  and  induced  tbem  to  become 
voluntary"  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  I  (ear  thai  hitte  can  he 
$aid  in  favour  of  the  policy,  and  nuthing  in  defence  of  the  jus- 
tice of  such  conduct."  Is  this  a  correct  statement  of  tlie  facts  ? 
Was  it  not  rather  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  French  masters 
that  they  tlew  to  us  for  protection  and  assistance?  When  the 
terms  ot  the  pence  of  Amiens  were  discussed  in  parliament^  and 
by  those  no  less  capable,  and  perhaps  more  disposed,  tlian 
CaptainF.  to  point  out  it's  errors  and  defects,  this  objection  was 
never  once  hinted  from  any  quarter.  \^'e  believe  him  to  have 
'beed  quite  misinformed  on  this  subject,  as  might  perhaps  foe 
demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  oflicial  documents.  We  per- 
fectly recollect,  that  a  deputation  was  sent  from  Malta,  to  re- 
present the  claims  and  the  situation  of  the  Maltese  to  our  go- 
vernment, which  of  course  had  every  possible  consideration  paid 
to  them;  and  it  was  asserted  by  ministers  in  parliament,  and 
-iiever  contradicted,  that  the  deputies  returned  to  Malta  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  proposed  arrnpgement. 

In  entering  into  a  general  examination  of  the  leading  feature 
of  the  work  before  us,  namely,  the  inducement  to,  the  meant 
of,  and  the  objects  in,  offaisive' warfare  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  accompany  the  author  in  dis- 
cussing the  policy  applicable  to  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Tur- 
'key,  and  the  other  great  continental  powers.  If  an  ardent  zeal 
for  bis  country's  xofety  displays  itself  in  the  earlier  part  of  tb« 
'work,  dn  cmpassioned  desire  for  her  pre-eminence,  supported  by 
an  evident  conviction  of  her  capacity  ftw  attaining  it,  animates  ■ 
his  latter  pages.  He  had  before  told  us,  "  That  ambition,  (by 
whichhe  means  the  wish  to  extend  the  power  and  dominion  of 
a  nation),  is  only  criminal  when  it  passes  the  limits  of  ne- 
cemty;  but  before  it  passes  those  limits  it  is  a  virtue,  and  the 
want  of  it  is  a  most  pernicious  and  glaring  defect,  both  in  the 
.  character  of  a  people  and  its  rulers."  So  qualified,  no  one 
can  dispute  the  justness  of  bis  remark. 

"In  order  to  attain  the  just  objects  of  ambition,"  says  Cap- 
lain  P.  ".  we  must  determine  to  become  a  mititai-j  nation;"  and 
■the  authority  of  Lord  Bacon  is  quoted  to  prove — "  that  of  all 
' '  things  tending  to  the  greatness  of  any  kingdom  or  slate,  the  prtn- 
fipiJ  ii  to  bav«  a  race  sf  military  men."-    Tritons  are,  perhaps. 
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of  ajl  fba  i>eople  p  tlie  worM.  tbe  niost  enMii^Mr  qualififd.l* 
l]eco(n«  so;  wa4  abundant  ex^jer^^ee  hn^  proved  Uiqt  (bay  9K» 
ibe  pame  hi  tbe  field  »«  on  (he  wav«f.  ffe  ijeBnes  a  "  jaUit^w 
It^tipu"  as  one  (/mK  prospert  in  maff  whi^^h  4</es  eot  app«A>'  ^ 
be  fji^ite  cofrect.  it  b  r^tll^r  a  result  tli^q  a  db^oitHm  of  llta 
term:  Home  had  iKver  a  jester  claim  t^  d^e  api^ellation  qF^ 
military  n^ttoo  dian  wbei),  a«  ifi  the  days  of  Hafkoibal,  aUe  was 
exp^rienciDg  the  severest  reverses,  [t  w^  becofae  she  wui«  one, 
tbat  in  the  courw  of  tome  years  sb«  was  efiahlei}  to  aurBiount 
then).  So  it  Qiigbt  be  wftb  f'ra^ce.  It  bas  beep  to  their  ifiilitai'j' 
ftolicy  and  military  iostitiitiona  that  ibe^  g^ftft  pgwefs  owo 
thev  title  to  that  formidable  distinction.  In  th^  fornier,  as  w^ 
the  c^ae  tpo  in  Ute  pfincip^  Grecian  cfimmonwealth?,  every 
fitizeQwas  a  soldier  from  bis  luu-tb  :  ev^ry  ipdjvjuiual  was  liabw 
to  b^  called  upon  to  serve  |n  arms.  To  diis  the  French  coi^ 
Kription  in  a  K.r^t  ^gree  ciKre^tapds ;  ?  iHeasvire  bred  in  th|^ 
WQinb  of  anarchy  itself,  where  ak^Qe  perij^i^  ^  le^at  in  niodem 
titi9e%  it  couM  have  been  et^ender^d;  ijipw  \P  fi^H  ajul  frightful 
wgetir,  wid  tl)e  terrific  uietRiffl^nt  of  fretipji  afi^Tandizement 
imd  continental  slavery.  This  i|iigh>y  c^^ine  <ft  i)iilj,t9ry  powM 
has  at  ^nce  afiorded  to  BuonapafKe  Uie  ine^bifustible  u^eaqs  of 
foreigo  conqueM  and  domestic  4eBpot4)un.  Witho^t  it  his 
geifiiU  as  a  t^ateMm^n,  h|s  capacity  ^nd  experiewe  as  a  soldi^, 
would  have  availed  him  itgthi^-  To  hip  relj^ce  on  this  p^- 
Biwneat  reKiuree  we  i^ay  no  less  ftt^bute  the  fonqa^on  of  his 
gigtHtve  pLans),  thw  Afi  co^s^al  strides  v/^Kh  bsvp  xnarkfld  Ms 
pi^ress  iit  carrying  ibe^  iiV«  effect'  (t  is  tbip  t^t  a^q^ntf;^ 
the  peculitv  and  djitiqgiwshfflg  fe^we  d  French  aw^endftwS  M 
^  pr*»e«t  tpotuenf;  it  pi'esent»  the  n^if)  objection  to,  the  g«Hid 
•^p)blwg  hlocic  in  the  way  qf,  <w  acting  vp  to  Captain  P.'s 
BWwly  ai^  ene^e^  c^l,  to  proye  tk^  Great  Brit^  i«  capable 
of  vopiqf  singlfrbwdpd  with  France  on  the  contioent.  "  Were 
ve,"  wys  be,  "  at  ihis  vwrneni  ta  ^^ke  France  proper  and 
Great  Britain  single  handed  in  Sp^if,  in  Qennauy,  or  m  ft»l5» 
I  bsve  not  tbe  smaliest  doubt  but  that  we  should  be  ^ble  to 
•ncQuuter  tbe  French  with  arniieseqnq}to,org;'«4ifer  iottKW^'v, 
lihan  any  that  tb^y  eould  bring  into  th^  field  ;«ainst  ys." 

Trut  it  is  that  unJetu  this  stuprad^HS  pQW«r  can  be  suoficuif- 
^y  liewt^  this  country  nuitf  sifottfii  or  la'ef  be  swfi]low^ 
up  in  the  overwhelming  tide  of  FfWoh  dw^ion.  Qur  Sfacur^^ 
CMWQt  be  purchased  by  conceasi^n  «r  (HHniHXwi^  qf  ajfy  sort. 
We  nuut  f>Bt  the  e^tampla;  uwe^  ^ffi^i  ^m^  policy;  WHt 
cease  to  depend  OiB  o^r  aava]  pfereo^i^^qs^;  mifpt  i^t^iBuve,  {^ 
(be  iam>it  of  mr  vumh  to  ^evotaa  g  ^'  yi^jj^ry  Mtim-"    TV 
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tfnrf  Spsin  and  Portugal  h&v^  abnndandy  ibevn,  what  nay  be 
ieeomplMhed  by  peraevermg  valour,  by  the  fined  resolve  t% 
cooi]uer  or  pemh.  This  is  die  impnlse  under  which  alone  8u<Ji 
a  war  can  be  successfully  conducted. — "  It  is  made,"  says  Mr. 
Burke,  in  a  splendid  passage,  "  if  ever  war  was  made,  to  toucb 
aP  the  great  sprjiigs  of  action  in  the  hifoian  breast.  It  ought 
pot  to  be  a  war  of  apology.  We  have,  in  this  conflict,  wHere^ 
withal  to  glory  in  success ;  to  be  cousoled  in  adversity ;  to  hol^ 
lii^h  our  principle  in  all  fortunes.  If  it  is  not  given  to  the 
mmister  to  support  the  falling  edifice,  he  ought  to  hury  himseLF 
linder  the  ruins  of  the  civilbed  world." 

"  We  must  become  a  military  nation.  .  To  the  sttainnicnt  of  this 
object,  in  aqy  country,  (gays  Captain  P.)  despotism  U  not  necesgflry; 
crimes,  coDQscations,  and  massacres,  are  not  necessary:  the  succ 
cesses  of  the  French  have  been  gained,  not  by  means  of,  but  ia 
spite  of,  their  sufferings  and  injustice.  A  free  government  is  an 
advantage,  so  is  a  commercial  spirit;  nor  ii  the  exercise  of  other 
arts  prejudicial  to  the  views  of  a  military  natioi).  Both  an  arbi- 
trary and  a  democratic  form  of  government  labour  under  peculiar 
disadvantages,  from  which  we  are  exempt.  In  the  first,  everjr 
thing  depends  on  the  personal  character  of  the  prince  alone  f  and 
by  a  reference  to  all  history  it  will  appear,  that  a  nation,  ruled  b]r 
a  despotic  government,  has  seldom  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
a  mihtary  nation  for  more  than  one  or  two  reigns  at  most ;  al- 
though it  may,  during  the  course  of  its  existence  as  an  independent 
state,  have  been  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars.  lo  the  Is^t, 
though  a  democracy  is  favouraMe  to  the  martial  if^t,  it  is  so  sub- 
ject to  fluctuations  in  its  measures,  to  such  sudden  ohaages  in  iM  - 
prinoifHes,  hora  obvious  causes,  that  it  is  by  no  Dieaiu  oaloulated 
to  oarry  on  war  with  vigour  and  perseveranoe." 

These  observations  are  perfectly  just,  and  are  guf^orted  by 
the  following  spiriied  passage : — 

"  If  a  saBguinar?  dBmocracy,  « uch  ai  the  )at«,  or  a  degradiag 
d^HfftJsai,  iikfl  the  pre^nt  gov^fam^nt  Qf  Ffanoe,  had  ever,  in  th« 
history^  Qiaokivdi  con^ti^red  a  well-re^ultit^d 
or  even  a  well-regulated  commonwealth,  not  demo 
rewurceg,  acting  upon  martial  principles  equally 
should  be  ready  to  admit  the  notion,  which  seems 
tily  adopted  by  some  Epglishmeu,  that  uidess  ft 
despotism  of  tne  one,  or  that  of  the  many,  no  cm 
a  mdttary  nation.     ITie  very  contrary  inference,  I 
be  drawn,  even  IVom  the  history  <rf  tbe  present  l.»^»     ...._  .» 
ralead  Groat  Britain  to  a  nak  amongit  the  natioits,    ao  muoh 
higher  than  the  ocfaer  states  ongiiudij' pt'greatarMSMiraei?   What 
ia  it  that  has  preserved  her  existence,  whilst  th*  oatioaa  «rauBd 

Jwr  b»v«  Nw  4Q»troy^  by  Fnwef  het  u^  ^pgtjt  wit^  ir«per    . 
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Yeneration  and  gratitude  6i  the  constitution  with  which  SiVin* 
JProvidence  has  bl«saed  us  ;  the  superior  excellence  of  which  overs 
jiuore  popular  form  of  government  has  been  allowed  even  by  the 
citizens  of  other  free  states.  Tke  British' constitviion  has  alone  heen 
tiie  cause  of  our  grandeur  i  that  alone  has  preserved  out  independence. 
Democracy  agamst  democracy — or  despotism  against  despotism — 
Britain  never  could  have  been  able,  nor  will  she  ever  be  able,  if  We 
unfortunately  should  hereafter  have  a  revolution  in  tke  country,  to 
resist  France." 

To  such  sentiments,  and  tliey  frequently  recur,  we  eagerly 
pay  the  tribute  of  our  unniised  applause,  adniiratioa,  and  gra- 
ijtufte. 

After  several  luminous  and  animatiDg  observations  on'  the 
double  comparison  which  our  enemies  are  so  fond  of  drawing, 
"between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  France  and  England,  Cap- 
taia  P.  very  justly  adds : 

"  The  downfall  of  Carthage  arose  not  from  her  commerce — {ihat 
was  an  advantage  iil  war)  not  from  her  want  of  martial  spirit  (no 
nation  ever  had  more) — but  from  a  political  error  committed  by  the 
first  founders  of  the  commonwealth." 

This  remark,  which  is  new  to  us,  is  supported  by  a  relative 
view  of  the  poHcy  of  those  rival  states,  no  less  accurate  than 
profound.  He  observes,  "  that  Rome,  as  she  conquered  ih 
Italy,  extended  the  rights  of  citizenship,  consequently  giving 
the  vanquished  a  share  and  an  interest  ill  the  government.  This 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  necessity  as  much  as  of  wisdom, 
as  it  held  out  an  inducement  Xp  the  petty  states  of  Italy  to  an 
earlier  submission."  1  hus  their  own  military  population  may 
be  said  to  have  been  increased :  and  Hannibal,  when  he  invaded 
Italy,  found  tiie  greatest  part  of  the  people  Romans  in  their 
hearts.  "  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  contrary,  having  esta- 
blished their  dominion  in  Africa  among  barbarous  tribes,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  civilize,  and  of  granting  such  privileges 
to  their  new  subjects,  as  would  give  them  a  national  feeling, 
«nd  an  interest  in  the  state,  treated  them  always  as  a  conquered 
people.  Consequently,  Ae  people  of  Africa  looked  upon  their 
conquerors  as  foreigners  and  oppressors,  and  were  always  ripe 
for  rebellion."  Tlien,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman 
armies  was  composed  of  free  citizens ;  the  reverse  was  the  case 
with  the  rival  state,  the  population  of  whose  ciiy  alone  did  not 
admit  of  it.  Her  force  principally  consisted  of  mercenaries. 
Thus,  too,  she  was  necessarily  weak  at  home ;  "  and  therefore, 
ahe  fell,  aa  soon  as  she  proved  unable  to  keep  the  War  out 
«f  her  own  country." 

The  Bpplicatioa  of  these  reflections  to  the  two  rival  poweu 
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«f  the  present  day,  is  too  cheering  to  be  omiHed  ;  We  give  it  in 
theauliiar's  own  words. 

- ','  From  these  consideratioos  it  will  appear,  that  the  French  em- 

Eire,  which  Is  an  uniform  system  of  slavery  and  oppression,  both  at 
ome  and  abroad,  labours  throughout  under  the  very  same  disease 
which  proved  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  from  which  we  ourselves  are 
happily  exempt.  If  the  French  be  Romans,  it  must  be  recollected; 
that  the  Romans,  under  their  imperial  despoU,  were  not  very  fori 
inidable  enemies.  If  we  ourselves  are  like  the  Carthaginians  'in  our 
commercial  spirit,  so  much  the  better.  Let  u9  imitate  them  iii  the 
vigbur  of  their  martial  policy,  the  only  point  in  which  we  are  infe* 
rior  to  them ;  and  we — the  foundation  of  whose  power  does  not 
consist  in  a  sin^tle  city,  but  in  fifteen  millions  of  brave,  active,  and 
ingenious  people  ;  we — who  are  not  obliged  to  trust  I  o  mercenaries 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  but  may  bring  almost  as  many  subjects 
into  the  field  as  any  nation  that  exists,  may  easily  effect  what  they, 
with  their  poor  resources,  had  so  nearly  accomplished."' 

The  only  defectin  the  parallel  seems  to  be,  that  France  can- 
not justly  be  considered  as  weak  at  home.  In  other  respects  its 
coiTectiiess  appears  to  be  incontrovertible ;  and  it  is  throughout 
calculated  to  administer  in  future  sweetei  sleep  to  those,  who 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  disturbed  and  temtied  by  gloomy 
anticipations  of  a  similarity  in  British  ant)  Punic  destinies. 

The  main  question  remains  to  be  answered:  which  has  the 
best  claim  to  the  appellation  of  a  "  military  nation,"  Great 
Britain  or  France  f  Is  it  true,  as  Captain  P.  asserts,  that  the 
former  has  a  much  better  title  to  it  than  the  latter,  "  whom  she 
has  so  often  beaten  in  die  field,"  or  thpt  "  we  may  cope  on  the 
continent  with  the  greatest  army  that  she.  can  possibly  brii^ 
into  action  ?" — or  is  the  objection  more  correct  which  he  him- 
self anticipates — "  That  we  cannot  furnish  troops  enough  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  French  empire  f"  Should  we,  in 
considering  this  fundamental  point,  be  found  to  lean  to  the  lat- 
ter opinion,  we  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  are 
tio  less  alive  than  Uaptain  P.  himself  to  the  necessity  and  the 
policy  of  increased  excrti<ma ; — no  lesa  conscious  of  the  superio- 
rity of  British  prowess— no  less  aware  of  the  commanding  im- 
portance of  endeavouring,  at  least,  to  rival  France  in  her  military 
pre-eminence ;  we  would  "  think  notliiRg  gained  till  nought 
remains,"  in  our  efforts  to  accomplish  thb ;  and  would  consider, 
the  improvement  of  our  military  system)  and  the  enlargem^it 
of  our  means  of  offensive  warfare,  as  the  grand  objects  to  which 
,  the  naUoB&l  attention  should  be  directed.  The  statesmen  by 
whom,  with  a  due  regard  to  economy,  they  were  most  vigoiK- 
ously  pursued,  would  stand  in  our  estimation  the  faighest~die 
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fitteBt  to  govern  ia  diu  arduoos  crisis.  But  tb^jr  should  64 
parBued  with  s^^stem,  not  by  expedient ;  deliberately,  aot  by 
fits  and  starts;  with  ze&l,  perseverh^,  principled  vigour,  not 
with  Hie  ostentatious  parade  of  it.  Any  improTetnent  of  6uf 
fflititary  institutions  should,  if  it  cat)  bfe  (band,  rest  on  sdnw 
[>ertnancnt  foundation ;  any  Cstmsion  of  our  militaty  operRtiotn 
should  be  directed  to  some  definite  object,  regulated  oa  somS 
^ell-digested  plan,  and  that  object  rtsolutely  persisted  in. 

Id  comparing  the  respective  capacity  of  either  power  to  pro' 
•ecute  ^iB  contest  on  (he  conUnent,  it  ia  aot  sufficieBt  to  shew 
what  force  cither  can  at  present  bring  into  the  fieldi  into  this 
Iftror  Captmn  P.  seeing  to  have  fallen,  wh«n  leaking  his  Mi* 
mate ;  in  which>  by  an  odd  sort  of  reasoning,  he  endeavoun 
to  shelv,  that  S40,(XX)  men  is  the  latest  number  that  Bonapart* 
fcan  collect.  Calculating  tfie  Austnans,  British,  Spaniards,  and 
{^ortufftiese  in  sRnis  again9t  him  in  1 809  at  that  amotmt,  he  says, 
''  Having  seen  thai  fliis  force  has  checked  the  whole  force  of  Uife 
FKiticfa  tmt>ir«>  it  is  evident  that  die  troofM  vrkom  Bonaparte 
<4b  bring  into  the  field  oanitot  exceed  that  itutnber."  'nis  ta 
a  BiRgular  species  of  f«asonng ;  and  seta  out  with  beggine  & 
DHUD  question.  Was  it  bis  \*hol«  force  }• — In  all  pn>babiuty 
be  employed  no  n)or«  in  dtete  AAvent  services  thaa  be  tfaoagfat 
ivould  be  st^cfntt  fot  his  purpose,  which  the  reirah  iH^oved 
these  to  fc*vfe  b«<eny  aa  with  one  moiety  he  completely  stabju- 
gated  AuMtia,  ttai  widi  the  o4h<»r  nearly  snbJKgated  Spain,  thfc 
eetire  tonqaest  of  which  we  cotild  hantty  have  expeeted  in  ooe 
ihHnpaigtii  Th«  ffitHcal^  of  provisioning,  and  the  enonnoas 
tspence,  *njM  necessarily  ^ter  him  from  calhng  from  home 
mtyrt  than  hfi  wanted.  But  he  had  the  meanti  of  recraidng 
Smae  crrfhieS,  e^Ot  Mippoang  dKm  to  conetitube  his  M^ole  force, 
lb  4K  frftnosi  in^eUnite  araoont ;  such  a  suppontion,  however. 
We  cinbtit  possibly  aifaiit. 

Our  military  force  tonsisted  in  March  last  <of  21)^74  kr- 
fUitry,  31^75  cavalry,  «e,346  artillery,  makii^  togetbttr, 
465,C95  men.  Bt>  it  nppffiared  by  retnnu  presented  t«  tin 
Hottse  of  CotoStoiis.  Such  a  force  enroot  be  ceatemplated  with* 
dut  esnttetieB.  On  the  IBt  of  Febnrary,  1608,  the  periotl  to 
*faich  C^tain  P.  t«fers,  Ae  aggrogatie  amotwt  wks  ^9,S96 
men ;  so  diat  since  that  dttie  diere  h»  beni  an  increaae  of  move 
than  85,000.  Ttfis  addition  we  tN^w  to  htve  been  pmci- 
Ipatly  predBced  t>y  v<JtmtMrit)g  from  the  m^nia,  as  we  know 
<ctf  «o  other  extra  ttieasitrie  ^t  has  been  r«Mrted  to.  Of  Aaa 
tbrci  «  considerable  profmi^n  is  employod  in  tbe  East  nod 
W«st  bKli«s,lheCap«  efOdMlflotM,  the  Is(«  of  FraMw,  Sec  Sk. 

ft,  hoirtever,  ttie  wfcolc  wen  *ptlliaab^  like  tlmt  «i  Bam- 
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fntti,  to  sectice  on  dte  continent,  Could  we  xSoiA  lo  niii  th* 
MRie  ri^sf  What  are  oin"  means  of  rarainng  my  serioHa 
tUnst^'Hl'  Is  tbe  OorapHratifdy  greater  difikitlty,  us  well  a> 
fexpeace,  of  thiDipOrting  armies  b^  sea  to  nmrdiing  them  hf 
Hod  to  be  lost  s^t  off  And  we  find  Cafttxia  P.  himself 
*dmitting,  that  "  when  «  mtion  has  to  fij^t  her  battles  tteyond 
sea,  like  G^rtat  BnUht^  it  is  itnpossible  to  employ  above  a  cer- 
tua,  and  that  a  small  prapotiiaH  of  her  pc4MtlAtioii  in  this 
contest"  Let  it  be  recc^tected  («),  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  poptdatton,  ta  less  than  145,000  men,  is  employed  on 
board  our  ships  of  war,  eTchisive  of  those  concerned  i/a  trade. 
Here  the  enemy  in  pm«)y  milit^  resources  has  deciariva 
■dvantages  or^vc  us ;  e^ieciaUy  wben  we  take  ittto  die  account 
Ibe  irouKiuBflly  snpierior  pN>i)tdattoh  ef  France. 

But  we  arfe  tnd  m  «ne  plsce,  "  diat  we  may  have  60,000 
ttten  is  Italy;"  in  anoAer^  "that  Prussia,  as  an  article  of  peaca 
Irith  uB^  ouriit  to  engage  to  keep  80,000  British  troops  ifa  her 
fcrrttroy;"  Siatlnrd,  "  that  a  corps  orf  SO  or  40/XK}  men,  taken 
ptismers,  or  titt  to  pieces,  may  be  replaced  ib  -a  moment,  and 
hy  thdofts  equally  ^ooA."  By  the  enemy  such  a  lens  might  ba 
iastantlf  repairad  (not  by  troops  eqdaHy  good)  through  its  grMt 
r^niting  instninieid,  the  coiracrtption.  What  have  we  lo  pnt 
ia  'compelHion  with  this  f — Our  average  casUllties  were  latd/ 
officially  estimated  at  above  £fi,000 ;  our  average  recrtiiting, 
induding  foreigiiers,  at  14,000;  and  the  diflntrence  was  to  ba 
made  up  by  the  direadbare  exfwdient  df  rtcciving  v<^unieen 
from  t^e  inilitia.  Has  ^  local  militi:i  proved,  as  had  been 
hoped,  on  ndeouate  nuraery  fbr  die  atmy)  We  fear  not.  If 
C^iptain  P.  wis,  id  his  next  volune^  suggest  a  practical  modr 
of  attatBiHg  diis  great  national  desideratum)  he  wiH  have  the 
1^  ftrst  piWennons  to  national  gratitade.  If  he  nrniot,  it  i» 
Bttk  better  tinn  idle  talk  to  assert-'-lbat  soMiera  may  be  as  easily 
procured  as  seamen. 

Li  fatietly  leviBwiug  dm  notary  meomreg  of  tbe  sncceenvt 
goWfl'ulBgQtB  for  the  last  twelve  yaaPSy  it  is  hM  Justice  t* 
fcHmt  As't  in  these  <m  in  diose  coMKCtad  with  £nuK^ 
tbe  IsrgeBt  tttd  nsoat  carrect  yiews  of  the  natwe  and  tmfe 
davatter  of  tbe  contest  intb  France,  and  of  die  means  nari 
MMorces  of  ihie  country,  were  nsoasfested  during  Mr.  Addhig>- 
ton's  admiobtratton.  lAganst  diat  mlmster,  when  in  D^e^ 
As  absurd  dilute  vra  bronght  of  «ot  WVing  done  eaotlgh ;  it 
WMid  be  teasy  to  ddmomCrate  thM  M  «be  ever  did  «o  raadt. 
Settee  his  retirement,  Mnpte  justice  ^m  bete  done  to  the  rigotf 
and  even  boldness  of  his  measuiVH.  From  official  docinuents 
bow  before  us  it  appears,  that  in  &e  first  year  of  his  goVelliibeD^ 
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and  even  during  the  negociBtions  for  peace,  our  nulitarj  strength 
was  increased  by  above  SS,000  men:  that  in  the  following  year 
the  fieacft  establiidinient  was  nearly  100,000  men,  being  triple 
that  of  the  year  1792,  in  the  course  of  which  the  war  on  the 
continent  commenced;  and  that  on  his  quitting  office  in  1804, 
it  appeared  that  near  200,000  men  had  been  raised  fok*  the 
public  service,  since  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  the  preceding 
year.  We  have  before  adverted  to  the  volunteer  force  then 
raised.  A  rapid  progress  was  thus  made  towards  military  pre^ 
eminence ;  but  it  remained  for  ahotiier  no  less  calumniated  mi> 
nister  to  introduce  a  radical  improvement  into  our  ■whole  mili* 
taTy. system,  which  though  slow  perhaps  in  its  operations,  pro- 
Aiised  to  give  that  pre'Cminence  a  permanent  character.  We 
speak  of  Uie  late .  Mr.  Windham's  plan  of  limited  service ;  a 
measure  founded  in  wisdom,  in  justice,  in  sound  policy,  in  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature;  which,  however,  untbrtunately 
for  the  country  had  never  a  fair  trial;  but  was  strangled  in':it« 
infancy  by  the  higher  bounties  given  for  unlimited  service  by 
his  successor  in  office.  We  fear  it  might  now  be  impossible 
to  revive  this  the  only  measure,  in  our  Apprehension,  capable  of 
answering  in  this  country  the  demands  which  warfare  on  an  ex- 
tended scale  must  necessarily  create.  It  is  gone,  and  has  left 
nothing  behind  it  but  reputation  to  its  projector.  The  modes 
of  adding'  to  our  military  strength  resorted  to  by  other  admini- 
strations seem,  to  have  been  principally  confined  to  temporary 
expedients;:  so  thatunless  some  means  can  be  devised  of  effici- 
ently and  uniformly  repairing  our  military  casualties,  which  no 
.  one  is  more  capable  of  suggesting  than  Captain  P.  the  pros- 
pects which  he  unfolds  to  us,  to  the  exteiit  to  which  he  would 
push  them,  must  prove  little  better  than  splendid  visions. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  expence  attendant  od  such 
vast  operations  aeems  scarcely  to  have  engaged  our  audior's  at^ 
tentton  for  a  moment.  Money,  he  need  not  be  told,  is  one  of 
the  main  sinews  of  war;  and  our  financial  must  go  hand:  in 
hand  with  our  military  capabilities.  This  is.  a  consideration 
which  a  statesman-like  mind  like  his  ought  not  to  have  passed 
by..  That  our  expenditure  and  our  revenue  viighi  to  be  ccnw 
mensurate  is  now  universally  admitted:  but  we  know  of  ooljf 
■one  niuiisler  since  the  commencement  of  the  warj  who,  wbUe 
^dngin;; .  into  action  all  our  military  resources,  not  only  laid 
.down  die  principles  but  provided  die  means  by  which  this  moat 
desirableehd  wa3,to  be  accomplished*.  To  relieve  the  country 
from  -its  financial  embarrassments  vvas  evidently  one  great  inotive 
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for  die  peace  of  Amiens;  and  tlie  purpo$<t  was  completely  an- 
swered. After  that  event  the  minister  at  once  discharged  the 
mortage  on  the  income  tax  hy  funding  no  less  a  aiioi  than 
97)000,000,' and  he  imposed  taxes  exceedii^  the  interest  of  (hat 
sum  by  more  than  a  mUhon  and  a  half,  which  have  actually 
realized  his  estimate  of  their  produce.  We  thiut  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  strict  and  impartial  justice  to  make  thi^  state- 
ment ;  nor  can  we  avoid  adding,  that  these  means  were  drawn 
from  a  country,  which  the  timid,  the  factious,  and  the  ignorant 
had  described  as  eikatated  by  the  efforts  of  a  nine  years'  war;  . 
and  we  must  observe,  that  they  were  called  forth  by  a  minister 
who  had  been  calumniated  as  having  calculated  rashly  on  the 
continuance  of  peace,  and  as  not  havmg  provided  with  energy 
for  the  exigencies  of  a  protracted  contest.  Since  that  period 
our  expenses  have  enormously  increased,  and  miist  still  be  pro- 
gressive, if  Captain  P.'s  suggestions  should  be  acted  upon ;  and 
thus  unless  some  new  means  of  improving  our  revenue  can  be 
found,  we  should  be  fighting  our  way  to  inevitable  ruin. 

In  all  the  conscious  pride  of  British  superiority  the  author 
describes  the  terms  on  which  alone  peace  ought  to  be  made. 
From  Denmark  (if  separately  treated  with)  he  would  only 
require  the  cession  of  Zealand  during  the  war,  and  a  contingent 
of  troops  to  be  furnished  to  Great  Britain,  equal  to  the  garri- 
son that  we  should  be  obliged  to  keep  there,  to  serve  mider 
our  banners  in  any  part  of  Europe.  "  From  France  we  must 
demand,  as  a  ground  for  an  armiitice,  and  preliminary  to  a  ne- 
gociation,  that  she  should  consent  to  renounce  maritime  afiaira 
for  ever,  and  should  deliver  up  to  us  every  vessel  she  possessesi 
from  a  three-decker  to  a  gim-boat,  inclusive.  It  is  probable 
that  Bonaparte  may  object  to  these  proposals;  but  by  giving  up 
his  ^ipB  of  war,  he  would  be  rid  of  an  useless  expense,"  Sec.  Stc 
lliis  is  downr^ht  triflmg;  and  we  lament  that  a  mind  so  en- 
lightened should  have  given  birth  to  such  unaccountable  extra- 
vagancies. If  the  author  means,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
things  peace  is  hopeless  and  impracticable,  we  understand,  and 
perfecllj  agree  with  him. 

We  think  with  Capuin  P.  that  Bonaparte's  successes  are  in 
a  great  degree  attributable  to  the  cowardice  of  the  continental 
governments ;  in  no  less  a  degree,  perhaps,  to  their  mutual  mis- 
trust and  jealousy.  This  is,  we  fear,  an  incurable  evil,  and 
likely  to  prove  a  Wting  bar  to  the  formation  of  any  useful  con- 
federacies amongst  themselves  against  him.  But  the  cause  of 
Europe  is  far,  very  far  from  hopeless.  It  would  be  folly  and 
presumption  »o  to  pronounce  it.  History  presents  to  us  no  less 
wonderful  vicissitudes  in  the  affairs  of  empires  dian  of  individuals ; 
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and  even  during  the  eventful  period  of  the  last  eighteen  years,' 
how  often  have  vre  seen,  even  where  the  prospects  were  most 
Sloomy,  a  ray  of  light  unexpectedly  dawn,  which  has  restored 
hope  and  sunshine  to  oppressed  and  desponding  nations.  A 
few  years  ago,  who  could  have  foreseen  the  great  events  which 
have  marked  the  destinies  of  the  still  stru^ling,  still  uncon- 
quered  PeninsulaP  Id  the  spring  of  1811,  who  could  have 
anticipated  the  triumphant  result  of  Briti^  skill,  valour,  utd 
discipline  in  that  ouarter,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  our 
powerful  enemy?  Even  if,  from  any  unforeseen  causes,  that 
theatre  of  our  past  and  present  glory,  and  of  our  future  hopes, 
should  be  closed  upon  us,  and  iJiat  the  cruel  doom  of  our 
brave  allies  should  be  sealed,  other  occasions  may  present 
diemselves,  other  views  may  open,  no  less  favourable  to  Britidi 
enterprize,  no  less  inviting  to  British  policy  to  take  advantage 
of. 

"  Multa  dies  variusque  labor  mutabilis  tevi 
Retulit  in  melius;  multoa  alterna  revisens 
Lusit,  et  in  aolido  ruisus  fortuna  looavit." 
This  is  no  poetical  riiapsody,  but  a  sound  philosophical  obser- 
vation, containing  in  it  matter  of  lively  hope  and  substantial 
comfort. 

We  now  take  leave  of  thb  valuable  author  not  without  re- 
luctance. The  best  proof  that  we  could  give  of  the  respect  in 
which  we  hold  his  labours  is  to  be  found  in  the  attention  which 
we  have  paid  to  them.  These  labours  we  hope  will  be  cott- 
tinued  for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the  public  benefit.  Many 
of  his  topics  well  deserving  of  consideration  have  been  unno- 
ticed by  us,  from  want  of  time  and  space.  His  motives  for 
tibis  publication  cannot  be  too  highly  applauded;  and  the  per- 
formance has  abundantly  kept  pace  wi^  them.  He  b  a  well- 
biformed,  nervous,  and  truly  patriotic  writer.  Where  we  have 
felt  ourselves  compelled  to  notice  what  appeared  to  us  errors 
or  defects,  we  have  done  it  with  regret;  and  if  we  have  any- 
where mistated  his  inferences,  or  misconstrued  his  principles, 
we  feel  confident  that  he  wilt  not  suspect  us  to  have  done  so 
intentionally.  In  his  lofty  sentiments,  and  aspiring  views,  dic- 
tated by  an  enthusiastic  ardour  for  his  country's  welfare  and 
glory,  we  cannot  alivays  follow  him.  Warmed  by  his  subject, 
and  animated  by  his  own  conceptions,  he  often  appears  insen- 
sible to  objections  which  cooler  reflection  might  have  suggeAef]. 
To  the  timid  we  would  recommend  the  work,  as  affording  mat- 
ter to  excite  hope.  I'o  the  sanguine,  as  suggesting  a  great  deal 
to  confirm  it.  We  implore  for  it,  in  conclusion,  a  ctAispicuoui 
piac^  in  the  library  of  every  British  statesman. 
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Art.  IX.  Hindu  Infanticide.  An  Account  of  the  Measurts 
■  for  suppressing  th€  Practice  of  the  systematic  murder  by  their 
Parents  of  Finale  Infants;  with  incidetUal  Remarks  on  othet 
Customs  peculiar  to  the  Natives  of  India.  Edited  with  Notes 
and  Illustrations,  by  Edward  Moor,  F.  R.  8.,  Author  of  the 
Hindu  Pantheon.  London.  1811.  Johnson. 
Two  Discourses  preached,  ifc,  anda  Sermon  preached,  Ifc;  tb 
which  are  added,  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  By  th6 
Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  D.  D. ;  late  Vice  Provost  of  th* 
College  of  Fort  Wiliiam  in  Bengal.  1811.  Cambridge, 
Deighton;  and  London,  Cadell. 

Mr.  Malcohn's  eiiceilent  work  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
laying  before  our  readers  in  the  last  number  of  the  British  Re- 
view, the  results  of  a  laborious  critical  research,  and  of  an  ex- 
tensive inquiry  deduced  from  living  authorities,  into  the  nature 
and  foundations  of  our  power  in  India.  Providence  having  now 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  an  uncontrolled  auuority 
over  the  greatest  part  of  those  extensive  regions,  and  ample 
means,  if  they  be  properly  managed,  justly  to  acquire  it  over  the 
remainder,  has  undoubtedly  imposed  duties  upon  her,  with  re- 
spect to  their  management,  the  contemplation  of  which  may  well 
perplex  the  boldest  judgment.    Although — 

"  Oriros  sibi  viotus  ad  usque 

Decolor  estretno  qu«  dngitur  India  Gauge ;" 

are  lines  which  do  not  apply  to  us  with  the  same  geographical 
propriety  with  which  the  Roman  poets  supposed  them  to  apply 
to  Bacchus,  yet  they  have  enough  of  resemblance  to  our  own 
case  to  afford  a  prospect  not  to  be  surveyed  by  a  christian  nation 
without  the  deepest  interest.  If  the  ancient  hero  undertook  the 
conquest  less  to  gratify  a  passion  for  military  glory  than  to  pro- 
pagate discoveries  useful  to  mankind,  such  as  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  the  use  of  the  vlue,  and  the  properties  of  honey,  can 
we  without  shame,  professing  to  be  guided  by  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  consent  to  exhibit  ourselves  in  the  page  of  history, 
actuated  by  inferior  motives ;  or  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  im- 
putation, that  for  the  base  and  sordid  object  of  mercantile  profit, 
We  carried  our  arms  among  a  degenerate  people ;  and  having  at- 
tained our  selfish  purpose,  permitted  them  without  exertion  oa 
pur  part  to  grovel  on  enslaved  to  the  grossest  vices  and  super- 
stitions f  Assuredly  we  shall  not  be  content  without  endeavour- 
ing to  sanctify  die  success  with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence 
to  propitiate  our  warfare  in  India,  by  eveiy  means  which  e»- 
Q2 
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teiuire  reaearch  into  the  nitive  languages,  hutory,  and  custoitu( 
md  which  ardent  zeal  tempered  by  prudence  can  BiM;gest. 

Forourselvesindividually,  we  confeu  that  no  raccrhorse,  about 
to  start  for  the  prize  after  a  long  and  laborious  training,  wa> 
«ver  agitated  with  more  tremulous  eagerness,. than  that  which 
qDiven  through  our  frame,  when  we  reflect  on  the  situation  in  aXi 
its  hearings,  in  which  Great  Britain  now  stands  with  respect  to 
/  the  natives  of  India.  Sixty,  millions  of  human  beings,  either 
thioiuteiy  subjects  of  the  Easi~Tndia  Company,  or  under  their 
mfluence, — beings  who  for  countless  ages,  certainly  not  less  than 
twenty  centuries,  have  had  their  minds  debased  by  the  grossest 
and  most  disgusting  superstitions,  and. their  feelings  blunted  and 
confitsed  by  a  strange  and  inconsistent  mixture  of  cruelty  and 
humanity;  of  cruelty  extending  to  the  murder  of  parents  and 
^ildren  with  stooy-hearted  apathy,  of  humanity  exaggerated  iq 
the  preservation  of  noxious  reptiles  at  the  public  expense,  with 
the  most  affected  aversion  to  the  taking  away  of  life ;  diese,  and 
«s  we  shall  shortly  perceive,  much  greater  abominations  consti- 
tute the  picture  which  India  offers  to  the  British  [^ilan  thro  pis  t, 
ud  call  upon  us  emphatically  in  the  present  extended  state  of 
Onr  dominion  to  consider  the  responsibility  we  have  assumed. 
Some  attention  has  already  been  paid  to  the  internal  polity  of 
India ;  with  what  success  it  was  our  intention  to  have  inves^ 
tigated  in  the  present  number,  by  reviewing  Colonel  VVillu'f 
Historyof  the  Southof  India.  But  we  are  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  superior  claims  which  her  religious  and  moral  state  have 
iipon  our  attention,  and  iodeed  of  the  utter  futility  of  all  regu- 
hUiMis  of  polity  widiout  an  amended  system  in  those  respects, 
that  we  have  not  hesitated  to  postponeau  object  very  interesting 
to  our  minds,  and  eagerly  to  seize  the  occasion  offered  by  tM 
'works  before  us,  to  enter  into  a  critical  dissertation  on  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

We  shall  begin  by  a  general  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
two  works,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers : 
Lst,  .a  detailed  account  of  the  dreadful  evils  to  which  we  have 
Eluded,  extracted  not  only  from  the  works  before  us,  but  from 
«tfaer  sources  withio  our  reagh : 

And  Sdly— the  remedies  that  have  been  proposed  or  that 
^ipeW  likely  to  eradicate  the  evil;  upon  which  subject  we  think 
that,  we  have  penmved  (with  the  usual  admixture  of  party  (e^- 
^ng  and  gross  invective)  as  much  false  reasoning  as  it  faaa  oftta 
Jbeeo  our  lot  to  encounter. 

.  ..The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Moor's  work  is  to  give  a  more 
.jdeteiled  acoHiid  ihan  appears  in  the  Asiatic  Researebes,  <^  tif* 
preysJence  of  thecrime  of  infanticide  in  various  parts  of  Indu ; 
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Mid -of  tiie  SDcc«ssful  eiertlons  made  by  Colonel  Walker,  und 
Mr.  Duncan,  now  goveraor  of  Bombay,  for  its  abolition.  Widt 
ibis  view  fae  has  published  at  tenatb  the  official  eorrespond- 
«ne«  which  passed  between  the  princip^  actors  in  this  phHan^ 
tfaro pic  undertaking,  and  the  public  authorities.  Toth«se  he  has 
fidded  several  notes  and  observations  on  the  religion  and  manners 
of  the  Hindus,  such  at;  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  hn 
profound  knbwledge  of  their  mythology,  and  the  opportoaitiet 
of  investigation  whidi  his  long  residence  and  active  employ* 
tnents  in  India  afforded. 

.  "  Oo  a  pracUcc,"  he  says,  "  so  universally  abhorrent  to  eveiy 
humane  breast  as  infanticide,  an  uniformity  of  sentiment  must  pre- 
vail. Every  one,  who  thinks,  speaks,  or  writes  on  it,  must  expe- 
rience the  same  train  of  emotions,  and  expresshimself  in  nearly  the 
Mme  terms.  This  will  sufficiently  account  for,  and  excuse  any 
sameness  of  phraseology  or  repetition  observable  in  this  volnme', 
wherein  diiferent  persons  write,  and  the  same  person  at  distant  pe* 
riods,  on  the  same  sabject.  It  will  ^so  relieve  me  from  the  necessity 
of  any  reflections.  It  is  not  from  deficiency  of  sympathy  that  1  have 
to  coolly  edited  this  work  on  a  practice,  the  contemplation  of  which 
aaust  move  a  stoic.  I  have  checked  mental  ebullition,  and  erased  itir 
result  when  it  hath  heedless^  escaped  me.  Nor  I  am  confident  w$ 
my  countrymen  require  any  stimuli  to  direct  their  feelings  to  a 
idue  appreciation  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  iufaaticide,  and  of 
the  merits  of  those  good  men  to  whose  benevolent  zeal  humanity  & 
indebted  for  one  of  her  greatest  victories.  And  I  persuade  myself, 
that  my  generous  countrymen,  who  have  so  nobly  and  successfully 
exerted  themselves  in  the  abolition  of  the  detestable  traffic  in  thew 
brethren  of  Africa,  will  not  contemplate  without  interest  the  honouiy 
able  efforts  of  individuals  of  our  own  nation,  who  have  without  ^lat, 
and  without  any  expectation  of  publicity  or  recompense,  save  the  coo- 
eciousne^  of  approving  Heaven,  laboured,  and  to  the  extent  of 
British  influence  with  equal  success,  in  the  same  vineyard ;  and  have 
under  the  aid  and  blessing  of  Providence  rescued  from  umual  de- 
ctruction  Ibousandt  of  our  sisters  in  Asia." 

-  After  having  liiUy  attiuued  ^e  principal  objects  of  his  pabB- 
cadon,  Mr.  Moor  enters  into  some  general  reasonings  as  to  th« 
origin  of  infanticide ;  adopting  Mr.  Malthus's  ideas,  and  tracing 
its  cause  to  tucetsity. 

■  If  we  are  not  mistaken  he  carries  this  docttine  further  dura 
Mr.  Malthus  has  ventured  to  press  itj  at  least  in  the  later  edl- 
'~&tions  of  his  elaborate  work  on  population.  In  Aiferihg  com- 
pletely with  Mr.  Moor  on  this  subject,  it  becomes  us  to  do  so 
nidi  diffidence,  as  it  seems  to  imply  a  qualilied  dissent  from 
vjunions  so  ^ly  enforced  and  so  generally  received  ai  tbois  IB 
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the  Essay  on  Populati(w-  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  obserre^ 
that  the  appeal  to  necessity  was  not  on  the  present  occasioq 
by  any  means  requisite,  Mr.  Moor  having  very  satisfactorily 
traced  the  causes  of  infanticide  in  India  to  other  sources ;  ant) 
the  same  to  which  we  are  fully  convinced  that  they  are  to  be 
scribed  in  pvery  other  country :  namely,  laziness,  and  tiiat  selfish 
hardness  of  heart,  which  always  arises  from  a  loi^  course  ot 
slavery  to  ignorance  and  vice;  that  it  is  not  tlje  want  of  ability, 
but  the  want  of  incliitation  to  bring  up  the  offspring,  because  it 
would  interfere  with  the  personal  and  vicious  indulgences  of  the 
parents,. that  gives  rise  to  infanticide. 

On  this  occasion,  we  trust  ^at  a  short  digression  with  be  al- 
lowed to  us  while  we  declare  our  firm  conviction,  not  derived 
from  a  hasty  judgment,  that  not  only  thb  crime,  but  every  odier 
positive  check  to  population  whose  origin  can  be  resolved  into 
vice,  so  far  from  being  necessartf  to  the  subsistence  of  mankind^ 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  substitute  for  civilization,  an  expe- 
dient for  the  perseverance  of  a  people  in  a  state  of  brutality  and 
ignorance,  and  the  premature  rentovd/ of  that  impulse,  which  wsf 
intended  by  a  gracious  Providence  to  urge  mankind  to  a  con- 
tinual improvement  in  their  moral  and  political  condition.  Wc 
are  quite  convinced  that  it  may  be  satisfactorily  shewn,  (and  we 
heartily  wish  that  some  man  of  competent  learning  and  ability 
Would  undertake  the  task,)  that  when  a  people  will  make  such 
reasonable  progress  in  those  improvements  as  it  is  perfectly 
within  their  power  to  make,  the  natural  progress  of  population, 
^uring  every  specific  step  in  that  career,  {which  sojarj'rom  being 
always  in  an  uniform  and  given  ratio,  alters  with  evert/  suck  s'«p) 
will  always  be  slow  enough  to  keep  the  number  of  people  sum- 
ciently  within  the  limits  of  their  subsistence :  not  only  within  th^ 
possible  limits  under  an  Utopian  division  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  but  within  such  limits  as  may  be  marked  by  a  reasonable 
and  practicable  system  of  laws  and  polity.  We  are  further  coo- 
vinced,  that  whenever  the  progress  of  improvement,  is  impeded 
by  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  positive  checks  arising  from  vice, 
the  inversion  of  the  ways  of  Providence  is  usually  visited  upou 
the  people  which  adopts  them,  by  all  the  miseries  incident  to  a 
retrogressive  course  in  the  scale  of.  society ;  and  m  e  would  cite 
as  a  proof  of  this  the  history  of  the  S.  Sea  Islands,  particularly 
the  delightful  garden  of  Otabeite;a  paradise  which  once  sup- 

Eorted,  without  the  labour  of  seriously  tilling  the  earth,  a  popu* 
ition  of  above  200,000  souls,  but  which  by  an  indulg«ice  in 
this  very  crime  of  infanticide,  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  (though 
&ey  never  attempted  to  increase  their  means  by  laboqr,)  is  by 
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the  last  account  reduced  to  5000,  and  gives  reason  to  expect 
diat  it  may  become  entirely  estinct,  and  leave  the  island  in  fee 
to  the  descendants  of  the  missionaries*. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  diat  the  confined  limits  of  the  island,  how- 
ever well  cultivated  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  must  at 
last  be  inadequate  to  feed  their  continually  increasing  numbers. 
For  from  the  first  commencement  of  civilization,  the  naturaf 
progress  of  popidation  becomes  less  rapid,  and  continues  dimi- 
uishiDg  with  every  step  in  the  career  of  society.  And  long  be-' 
fore  the  knot  of  the  Friendly  Islands  were  cultivated  to  the  ut* 
most  possible  extent  of  production,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
population  would  naturally  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  the 
scale  of  progression,  at  which  it  would  barely  be  able  to  keep 
up  its  own  numbers.  It  would  be  improper  to  enlarge  more 
fully  in  this  place  on  the  principle  of  population,  which  we 
doubt  not  will  be  found  by  no  means  to  have  been  investigated 
to  the  bottom ;  particularly  in  the  highest  states  of  civilizatioi^ 
such  as  that  now  existing  in  Great  Britain.  We  shall  therefore 
close  this  digression,  by  observing,  that  we  wait  impatiently  for 
some  publication  that  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  entering 
completely  into  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  work  consists  in  the  first  place  of  three  s^mons ; 
two  preached  before  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  one 
before  the  society  for  missions  to  Africa  and  the  East.  Like 
every  thing  that  Hows  from  his  pen,  they  are  well  \vorthy  of  atten- 
tion, but  me  space  required  for  reviewing  his  other  matter  wiD 
not  admit  of  the  discussion  of  them  in  this  place. 

The  remainder  of  this  small  volume  gives  the  most  interesting 
and  comprehensive  account  we  have  ever  read,  in  the  same 
compass,  of  the  moral  and  rel^ous  state  of  the  immense  conti- 
nent of  [ndia;  resulting  from  the  actual  observation  of  the 
learned  author  himself,  whose  zeal,  enterprize,  and  activity  id 
pursuit  of  the  information  here  detailed,  are  as  far  beyond  all 
praise,  as  are  the  disinterestedness  and  noble  disregard  to  per- 
sonal safety  and, convenience,  with  which  he  pursued  the  truth 
over  the  burning  plains  and  under  the.  vertical  sun  of  those  tropical 
regions.  We  have  heard  this  excellent  person  accused  of  ambi- 
tion and  interested  motives  in  his  exertions  for  the  liberation 
ofour  Indian  subjects  from  theyokeofsuperstitionjwehave  heard 
it  asserted,  that  among  all  his  direct  and  manly  views,  a  tortuous 

fiance  may  sometimes  be  discovered  at  the  future  primacy  of 
ndia,  which  he  has  set  up  in  his  own  imagination.  In  answer 
to  this  most  illiberal  insmuation,  we  shall  make  but  very  few 
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Dbservatioiu ;  and  First,  That  many  of  the  exertioDS,  and  mttcli 
of  the  personal  risk  incurred  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  are  evidently  of 
a  nature  that  cannot  possibly  be  a.scribed  to  selfish  motives;  and 
^hat  so  far  from  exhibiting  symptoms  of  a  worldly  or  calculating 
Spirit,  reasonable  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether,  on  the 
'very  practical  subjects  on  which  he  treats,  his  ardent  spirit  may 
not  have  sometimes  prompted  him,  tVt  this  as  well  as  in  kis 
'former  publications,  to  overstep  that  delicate  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible Ime  which  separates  zeal  from  enthusiasm,  in  stating 
this,  however,  we  are  an&ious  not  to  be  thought  to  entertain 
the  least  doubt  concerning  ^e  accuracy  of  those  beta  of  wfaich 
.  Dr. Buchanan  declareshimself  to  have  been  eye-Xvitness.  We  only 
doubt  the  frequent  recurrence  of  Kome  of  the  moat  enormous 
of  them,  particularly  of  self-immolation  befoie  the  idols  in 
their  periodical  processions ;  because  we  know  that  many  per- 
sons who  have  resided  half  their  lives  in  India,  and  who  have 
witnessed  ihese  processions,  never  saw  either  an  instance  of  the 
Bort,  or  any  one  within  whose  view  it  had  passed.  Dr,  Bucha- 
nan's attendants  might  have  discovered  his  prepossessions,  and 
•trould  not  have  been  backward  in  furnishing  him  with  tales  of 
wondei'.  But  so  large  a  proportion  of  what  he  relates  fell 
tinder  his  own  immediate  observation,  and  receives  such  strong 
collateral  support  from  the  accounts  of  other  travellers,  as  well 
as  from  what  may  be  collected  from  various  respectable  autho- 
rities concerning  the  grossness  of  the  Hindu  superstitions,  that 
'  the  subtraction  (if  any  should  be  made)  from  the  whole  amount 
of  his  statements  is  very  small  indeed. 

Secondly ;  We  would  observe,  that  even  granting  secular  views 
to  have  entered  into  Dr.  B.'a  motives,  we  ^ould  be  rejoiced  to 
see  every  episcopal  throne,  not  only  in  India  but  in  Europe, 
filled  by  persons  who  have  exhibited  such  zeal  and  firmness, 
such  courage  and  perseverance,  such  learning  and  extensive 
research,  in  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  who  stand  pledged 
by  so  many  motives,  even  of  a  mere  worldly  nature,  to  make 
^e  interests  of  religion  and  the  propagation  of  Christianity  the 
exclusive  objects  of  an  active  life. 

In  pursuit  of  his  philanthropic  views  and  of  his  researches 
into  the  idolatries  of  India,  Dr.  B.  twice  traversed  the  whole 
Pemnsula,  penetrated  unto  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tainous districtsof  the  south,  where  the  foot  of  an  European  bad 
never  trodden,  or  the  face  of  a  stranger  disturbed  the  last  refuge 
of  a  christian  church  which  emigrated  from  Syria  ISOO  years' 
before.  He  visited  Cejlon;  with  admirable  constancy  endea- 
voured.to  fathom  the  diabolicd  depths  of  the  Inqmiution-at  the 
Portuguese   settlement  of  Ooa ;    and   finally,  collected   vsA 
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brought  to  Ensland  many  mimiiscripts,  and  other  ori^nal  docu- 
ments, or  intormatioQ  orally  collected,  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  the  early  and  less  ascertained  transsctions  of  the  chris- 
tian churches  of  Asia.  It  may  be  very  possible,  as  we  have 
somewhere  read,  (and  we  fear  that  we  have  observed  but  too 
evident  symptoms  of  it)  that "  the  tober  discretion  of  the  present 
age  will  more  readily  censure  than  admire, 'but  can  more  eadly 
admire  than  imitate  the  fervour  of  the  ^rst  christians." — But 
we  are  quite  sure  that  those  who  accuse  Dr.  B.  of  ambitious 
views,  and  of  coveting  a  bishopric,  can  never  join  in  the  iionical 
reproach  upon  the  Uler  candidates  for  episcopacy  implied 
by  the  sarcastic  historian,  who  in  discussing  the  merits  of  die 
early  christians,  has  the  following  passage :  "  Certatim  glorios».- 
incertamina  ruebatur ;  muUique  avidius  turn  raartyria  gloridsia 
-  mortibus  i|usrebantur,  quam  nunc  episcopatus  pravis  amb^- 
tionibuB  appetuntur."     Sulp.  Sev. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  moral  and  religious  evils 
which  darken  the  otherwise  glorious  face  of  India;  and  we 
humbly  solicit  those  who  under  colour  of  a  triRing  resemblance 
'  between  the  laws  of  Menu  and  the  Old  Testament*,  from  cont- 
"plete  ignorance  as  to  what  constitutes  real  Christianity,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  venture  to  insinuate,  if  not  openly  to  assert, 
'^'  that  modern  Hinduism  is  upon  the  whole  as  good  as  Ciiris- 
TTANiTY,'"  to  proceed  with  an  unbiassed  mind  to  the  perusal- of 
the  few  following  pages;  in  which  it  is  our  intention  to  state  a 
■uthcient  number  of  authentic  facts,  to  prove  that  diere  is 
no  part  of  the  extensive  country  in  question,  in  which  some 
gross  wickedness  is  not  countenanced  and  practised  either  under 
the  cloke  of  religion,  or  with  the  direct  assent  of  its  professors.  . 

We  use  the  term  modern  Hinduism,  because  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  the  religion,  as  it  is  now  practised,  is  an  enormous 
superstructure  of  priestcraft  raised  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
ancient  and  genuine  religion  of  Brahma,  which  we  hare  reason 
to  think  was  a  pure  and  sublime  system,  considering  the  period 
at  which  it  was  established.  We  have  the  high  and  undoubted 
authority  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  (see  Moor's  Hinihi  Pantheon,  p.  8.) 
foundedupon  the  Veda  or  Hindu  Scriptures,  that  their  ascient  reli- 
gion recognized  but  one  God;-^aiid  the  whole  of  Mr.  Moor's  in- 
genious and  scientific  work  just  referred  to  is  nothing  less  than 
one  continued  proof  ^at  the  idols  and  the  rites,  the  allegories 
and  die  incarnations,   which  have  been  gradually  introduced 
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into  the  system  for  the  last  three  thousaud*  years,  an  the  work* 
of  the  priesls,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  to  their  own  emo^ 
lument  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  entiiusiastiG  and  trem- 
bling supplicant;  that  they  are  in  many  instances  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  pure  religion  of  Brahma,  and  constitute' a  craft  nq 
less  gross,  though  infinitely  more  mischievous,  than  the  Nea- 
politan procession  of  St.  Januarius,  or  the  mumnieries  of  our 
Lady  of  Loretto.  We  wish  the  reader  coustantly  to  bear  this 
fact  in  mind,  and  to  recollect  also,  that  the  Hindus  are  divided 
into  manif  reiigious  sects,  each  retaining  its  own  appropriate 
idols  and  superstitions,  concerning  whicli  the  other  seels  are  si^- 
ciently  indifferent.  Ihe  constant  reference  in  the  mind  to  these 
two  circumstances  will  tend  to  the  solution  of  many  difticuities 
^nd  apparent  inconsistencies,  and  will  bear  so  often  upon  the 
following  arguments,  that  their  constant  repetition  would  be 


There  can  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  superstition,  than  the  arrogant  call  upon 
the  Deity  for  his  direct  interference  in  die  petty  disputes  of 
men,  implied  in  a  custom  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  our  own  history;— we  mean  the  trial  by  ordeal.  This 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares  f,  and  ia 
performed  in  nine  different  ways :  of  which  one  is  placing  the 
foot  in  the  fire  ;  if  unscorched,  the  innocence  of  the  accused  is 
acknowledged;  others  are  holding  the  head  under  water  for 
a  certain  time,  or  swallowing  poison  with  impunity; — dipping 
the  hand  into  a  jar  for  a  ring  which  is  accompanied  by  u  hooded 
snake; — thrusting  the  hand  into  hot  oil; — holding  a  red-hot  iron 
ball  or  head  of  a  lance  in  the  hand.  To  such  extent  is  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people  carried  on  these  occusiuns,  that  an  account 
was  rendered  to  die  Bengal  govenunent,  in  the  year  1783,  stat- 
ing, that  a  man  accused  of  larcenyj:  was  tried  by  the  red-hot 
ball  at  Benares  in  presence  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  of  the 
natives,  uid  of  the  pandits  of  the  court  and  city,  who  having 
worshipped  the  god  of  knowledge,  and  presented  their  oblation 
of  clarified  butter  to  the  fire,  and  bathed  the  accused  in  the 
Ganges,  proceeded  to  form  nine  circles  of  cow-dung  on  the 
ground,  and  placed  the  red-hot  ball  in  his  hands.  The  accused 
walked  with  it  step  by  step  through  seven  of  the  rings,  and 
threw  the  ball  into  the  ninth,  where  it  burnt  the  grass : — his  hands 
were  afterwards  examined  and  not  even  a  blister  appeared  upon 

-  *TlKage  of  theRamu,  nbo  are  universally  allowed  to  be  ATstaru  or  incitr- 
nations  of  the  Deity,  and  who  {banded  the  Brahmanical  aj'stem  of  religion  of 
India,  i>  fixed  by  Sir  Williain  Jones  at  ^M>ut  3800  years  ago. 
t  Atiaticttes.  vol.  i.  quarto  ed.  p.  389.        t  Aaiatjt  Res.  quarto  cd.  p.  394. 
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Uietn ;  he- was  of  course  declared  innoceat.  Tkat  this  piece  of 
legerdemain  was  actually  practised,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
administering  justice  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  any  more  than  that 
ii  Imen  painter  accused  by  a  Brahman  or  priest,  (^  having  stolen 
his  goods,  was  subjected  to  the  trial  by  hot  oil,  and  his  hand 
being  burnt,  was  declared  to  be  guilty,  aud  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  priest  the  price  of  what  he  was  alleged  to  have  stolen*. 

Among  the  Asiatic  Researches  is  also  to  be  found  a  very 
curious  dissertation,  by  the  learned  president  Sir  William  Jones, 
on  the  mystical  poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindus,  "  which 
consbts  almost  wholly  of  a  rehgious  allegory,  though  it  seems, 
on  a  transient  view,  to  contain  only  the  sentiments  of  a  wild 
and  voluptuous  libertinism,  in  which  the  limits  between  vice 
and  enthusiasm  ere  so  minute  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable." 
The  following  are  sentences  taken  at  landom  from  this  paper. 

"  Rise,  0  my  soul,  that  I  may  pour  tiiee  forth  on  the  pencil  of 
that  supreme  artist,  who  comprised  in  a  turn  of  his  compass  all  this 
wonderful  scenery." 

"  Call  for  wine  and  scatter  flowers  around  j  what  more  can'st 
thou  ask  from  fate  !  Thus  spake  the  nightingale  this  morning ;  what 
sayest  thou,  sweet  rose,  to  his  precepts .'" 

"  Shed,  O  Lord,  from  the  cloud  of  heavenly  guidance  one 
cheering  shower  before  the  moment  when  I  must  rise  up  like  a  par- 
ticle of  dry  dust  !V 

"  The  sum  of  our  transactions  in  this  universe  is  nothing  :  bring 
us  the  wine  of  devotion  ;  for  the  possessions  of  this  world  vanish." 

"  May  the  hand  never  shake  which  gathered  (he  grapes!  May 
the  fool  never  slip  which  pressed  them !" 

"  That  poignant  liquor,  which  the  Zealot  calls  Mother  of  Sini, 
is  pleosanter  and  sweeter  tome  than  thekisses  of  a  maiden.*' 

"  How  delightful  is  dancing  to  lively  notes  and  the  cheerful 
melody  of  the  flute  !  especially  when  we  touch  the  hand  of  a  beau- 
tiful fflrl!" 

"  rrom  the  moment  when  I  heard  the  divine  sentence,  /  have 
breathed  into  man  a  portion  of  my  Sph-it,  I  was  assured  that  we  were 
Hrs,  and  He  ours  ?' 

"  Bring  thy  couch  to  the  garden  of  roses,  that  thou  mayest  kiss 
the  cheeks  and  lips  of  lovely  damsels,  quaff  rich  wine,  and  smell 
odoriferous  blossoms  !*' 

Such  is  the  strange  aiul  inconsistent  medley  which  passes 
among  the  A  siatics  for  the  effusions  of  sanctity,  and  is  venerated 
as  a  divine  composition.  Their  sages  assure  us  that  "  they 
profess  eager  desire  but  with  no  camai  affection,  and  circulate 
die  cup  but  no  material  goblet ;  since  all  things  are  spiritual  in 

•  AantiD  Re«,  quarto  edit  p.  933. 
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their  sect;  a]l  ie  mystery  within  mystery",    Dr.  B.V  viiit  to 
Juggernaut  will  convince  us  how  fer  this  apolc^  is  valid. 

The  loves  of  Crishna  and  Radha,  or  the  reciprocal  attraction 
between  the  ^vine  goodness  and  die  human  soul,  are  told  at 
large  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Bhagavat,  and  are  the  subject  <^ 
a  pastoral  drama  which  is  translate  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  omittinf^ 
as  he  says,  "  those'  passages  which  are  too  luxuriant  and  too 
bold  for  an  European  taste."  If  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  these  omissions,  by  some  passages  which  Sir  W.'s  opinion 
of  European  taste  bas  induced  him  to  retain,  we  will  venture 
to  assert  that  a  greater  profanation  never  existed  on  the  face  o( 
the  earth.    The  following  b  one  of  the  purest  passages; 

■  "  She  mourns,  0  Sovereign  of.  the  world,  in  her  verdant  bower  i 
ahe  looks  eagerly  on  all  sides  in  hope  of  thy  approach;  then  gun- 
ing  strength  from  the  delightful  idea  of  the  proposed  meeting,  fhe 
advances  a  few  steps  and  falls  languid  on  the  ground.  When  she 
rises  she  weaves  bracelets  of  fresh  leaves ;  she  dresses  herself  like 
her  beloved,  and  looking  at  herself  in  sport  exclaims,  '  Behold  the 
vanquisher  of  Madhu!'  Then  she  repeats  again  sod  again  the 
'  tiame  of  Heri,  and  catching  at  a  dark  blue  cloud  strives  to  embrace 
it,  saying,  'It  is  my  beloved  who  approaches!'  Thus  while  thou 
art  dilatory  she  lies  expecting  thee ;  she  mourns;  she  weeps;  she 
puts  on  her  gayest  ornaments  to  receive  her  lord;  she  compresses 
'her  deep  sighs  within  her  bosom,  and  then  meditating  on  thee,  O 
cruel  1  she  is  drowned  in  a  sea  of  rapturous  imaginations.  If  a  leaf 
but  quiver  she  supposes  thee  arrived;  she  spreads  her  couch,  she 
forms  in  her  mind  a  hundred  modes  of  delight;  yet  if  thou  go  not 
to  her  bower,  she  must  die  this  night  through  excessive  anguish."~ 

After  this  foundation  of  precept,  we  think  it  highly  incuni- 
bent  to  present  the  reader  without  delay  with  the  superstruc- 
ture of  practice,  as  it  fell  under  Dr.  B.'s  observation  at  the  pa- 
goda of  Juggernaut,  an  idolatrous  temple  and  noted  sea-mark 
on  die  shore  of  the  Feniosula  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Orissa. 
Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  natives  crowd  to  this  idol 
in  mutdtudes,  countless  (as  a  Brahman  remarked)  as  the  sand 
.on  the  sea-shore,  from  all  parts  of  India;  and  that  the  same 
idol  is  worshipped  by  similar  rites,  at  least  as  far  as,  obseemty 
is  concerned,  in  various  places  over  the  whole  surface  of  India.' 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Dr.  B.'8  journal  .of  his  tow 
to  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  in  Orissa,  in  the  year  1806. 

"  Buddrtick  in  Oritsoi  May  SOtMSOS. 

"  We  know  that  we  are  approaching  Juggemaot  {and  yetwe  WM 

more  than  fifty  miles  trom  itj  by  tfae  human  bones  which  we  have. 

seen  for  some  days  strewea  by  the  way.    At  this  place  we  have 

been  joined  by  several  Jvge  bodies  of  pilgrims,  perhaps  .2000 » 
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number,  who  hare  come  from  variooa  parte  of  Northern  India. 
Some  of  them,  with  whom  1  have  conversed,  say  that  they  have 
bden  two  months  on  their  march,  traveling  slowly  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  with  their  wives  and  children.  Some  old  persons 
are  among  them  who  wish  to  die  at  Juggernaut.  Numbers  of  piN 
— ' —  ■*■"  ~n  the  road;  and  their  bodies  generally  remain  unbuned: 
L  b^  the  river,  near  the  pilgrim's  tsaravantera  at  this 
place,  there  are  more  than  a.  hundred  sliulls.  The  dogs,  jackals, 
and  vultures,  seem  to  live  here  on  human  prey.  The  vultures  ex- 
hibit  a  shocking  lameness.  The  obscene  animals  will  not  leave  the 
body  sometimes  till  we  come  close  to  them.  This  Buddruck  is  a 
horrid  place.  Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  meet  death  in  some 
shape  or  other.  Surety  Juggernaut  cannot  be  worse  than  Budd- 
ruck." ^ 

"  Jn  sight  (^  Juggernaut i  I2(A  June. 
<*^— Many  thousands  of  pilgrims  have  accompanied  us  for  some 
days  past.  They  cover  the  roaa  before  a^jd  behind  as  far  .as  the  eye 
can  reach.  At  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  the  temple  of  Juggera 
paut  appeared  in  view  at  a  great  distance.  When  the  multitude 
first  saw  it,  they  gave  a  shout,  and  fell  to  the  ground  and  worgbip> 
ped.  I  have  heard  nothing  to-day  but  shouts  and  acclamations  by 
the  successive  bodies  of  pilgrims.  From  the  place  where  I  no^ 
stand  I  have  a  view  of  a  host  of  people  like  an  army,  encamped  at 
the  outer  gate  of  the  town  of  Juggernaut;  where  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers is  ported  to  prevent  their  entering  the  town,  until  they  have 
Said  the  pOgrim's  tax. — I  passed  a  devotee  to-day  who  laid  himself 
.  own  at  every  step,  measuring  the  road  to  Juggernaut,  by  the 
length  of  hit  body,  as  a  penance  of  merit  to  please  the  god." 
(P.  129.) 

"Juggernaut,  I4th  Jiate. 

"  —I  have  seen  Juggernaut.  The  scene  at  Buddruck  is  but 
the  vestibule  to  Juggernaut.  No  record  of  ancient  or  modem  his- 
tory can  give,  I  thiu^,  an  adequate  idea  of  this  valley  of  death  ;  it 
may  be  truly  compared  with  the  '  valley  of  Hinnom.'  The  idol 
called  Juggernaut,  has  been  considered  as  the  Moloch  of  the  pre- 
sent age ;  and  he  is  justly  so  named,  for  the  sacrifices  offerea  up 
to  him  by  self-devote  men  t  are  not  less  criminal,  perhaps  not  less 
ntuaerous,  than  those  recorded  of  the  Moloch  of  Canaan.  Two 
other  idols  accompany  Juggernaut,  namely  Botoradn  and  Sbiibudra, 
bis  brother  and  sister;  for  there  are  fjree  deities  worshipped  here. 
They  receive  equal  adoration,  and  sit  on  thrones  of  nearly  equal 
-  height." 

" -^.^ This  morning  I  viewed  the  temple;  a  stupendous  fabric, 
and  truly  commensurate  with  the  extensive  sway  of  '  the  horrid 
b'ng.'  As  other  temples  are  usually  adorned  with  figures  erablema^ 
lieu  of  their  religion;  so  Juggernaut  hatf  renresentations  (numeri- 
oiuiind  fariosa)  of  that  vice,  whidi  constitufts  the  essence  of  iA 
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worship.  The  nalb  and  gates  are  covered  with  indecent  etnblenu, 
in  massive  and  durable  sculpture. — I  have  also  visited  the  sand 
plains  by  the  sea,  in  some  places  whitened  with  the  bones  of  the 
inlgrifns ;  where  dogs  and  vultures  are  ever  seen,  who  Eometimea 
begin  their  attacks  before  the  pilgrim  is  quite  dead  1"     [P.  133.) 

"  Juggernaut,  I8lh  qf  June. 
'  **  '  I  have  returned  home  from  witnessing  a  scene  which  I 
■hall  never  foi^t.  At  twelve  o'clock  of  this  day,  being  the  great 
day  of  the  feast,  die  Moloch  of  Hindoostan  was  brought  out  of  his 
temple  amid  the  acclamations  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  wor- 
shippers. When  the  idol  was  placed  on  his  throne,  a  shout  was 
raised,  by  the  multitude,  such  as  I  had  never  beard  before.  It  con- 
tinued equable  for  a  few  minotes,  and  then  gradually  died  away> 
After  a  ^ort  interval  of  silence,  a  murmur  was  neard  at  a  distance; 
pll.eyes  were  turned  towards  the  place,  and,  behold,  a  grove  advan- 
cing! A  body  of  meo,  having  green  branches,  or  pums  in  their 
hands,  approached  with  great  celerity.  The  people  opened  a  waj^ 
for  them ;  and  when  they  had  come  up  to  the  throne,  they 
fell  down  before  him  that  sat  thereon,  and  worshipped.  And  the 
multitude  again  sent  forth  a  voice  '  like  the  sound  of  a  great  thun- 
der.'— But  the  voices  I  now  henrd  were  not  those  of  melody  or  of 
ioyful  acclamation;  for  there  is  no  harmony  in  the  praise  of  Mo- 
och's worshippers.  Their  number  indeed  brought  to  my  mind 
the  countless  multitude  of  the  Revelations;  but  toir  voices  gave 
DO  tuneful  Hosannah  or  Hallelujah ;  but  rather  a  yell  of  approba- 
tion, united  with  a  kind  of  hissing  applause. — I  was  at  a  toss  how 
to  account  for  this  latter  noise,  until  I  was  directed  to  notice  the 
women ;  who  emitted  a  sound  like  that  of  whutling,  with  the  lips 
circular,  and  the  tongue  vibrating :  as  if  a  serpent  would  spe^  ^ 
their  organs,  uttering  human  sounds. 

"  The  throne  of  ttie  idol  was  placed  on  a  stupendous  car  or  tower 
about  sixty  feet  in  height,  resting  on  wheels  which  indented  the 

Sound  deeply,  as  they  turned  slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine, 
ttached  to  it  were  six  cables,  of  the  size  ana  length  of  a  ship's 
cable,  by  which  the  people  drew  it  along.  Upon  the  tower  were 
lite  priests  and  satellites  of  the  idol  surrounding  his  throne.  The 
idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  havbg  a  frightful  visage  painted  black,  with 
a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  colour.  His  arms  are .  of  gold,  and 
be  is  dressed  in  gorgeous  apparel.  The  other  two  idols  are  of  a 
while  and  yellow  colour. — ^Five  elephants  preceded  the  three  towers, 
bearing  towering  fla^s,  dressed  in  crimson  caparisons,  and  having 
bells  hanging  to  their  caparisons,  which  sounded  musically  as  they 
moved. 

"  I  went  on  in  the  procession,  close  by  the  tower  of  Moloch; 
which,  as  it  was  drawn  with  difficulty,  grated  on  its  many  wheeb 
harsh  thunder.  AAer  a  few  minutes  it  stopped;  and  now  the  wot- 
ship  of  the  god  began.— A  high  priest  mounts  the  car  b  front  <^ 
the  idol,  and  pronounced  his  obscene  stanzas  in  the  ears  of  tb« 
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people ;  who  responded  at  intervals  in  the  same  strain.  <  Heie  aorigs,* 
!aicl  he,  '  are  tne  delight  of  the  god.  His  car  can  only  move  when 
he  is  pleased  with  the  song.' — The  car  moved  on  a  Uttle  way,  and 
then  stopped.  A  hoy  of  about  twelve  years  wafe  then  brought  forth 
to  attempt  something  yet  more  lascivious,  if  peradventure  the  god 
n-ould  move.  The  'child  perfected  the  praise'  of  his  idol  with  such 
ardent  expression  and  gesture,  that  the  god  was  pleased,  and  the 
multitude  emitting  a  sensual  yeJl  of  delight,  urged  the  car  along.— 
After  a  few  minutes  it  stopped  ^ain.  An  aged  minister  of  th« 
idol  then  stood  up,  and  with  a  long  rod  in  his  hand,  which  he  moved 
with  indecent  action,  conipleted  the  variety  of  this  disgusting  exht< 
bition. — I  felt  a  consciousnesE  of  doing  wrong  in  witnessing  it.  I 
was  also  somewhat  appalled  at  the  magnitude  and  horror  of  the 
spectacle;  I, felt  like  a  guilty  person,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  I  was  about  to  withdraw.  But  a  scene  of  S  diirerent  kind  was 
now  to  be  presented,  llie  characteristics  of  Moloch's  worship  are  ob- 
scenity and  blood.  We  have  seen  the  former.  Now  comes  the  blood. 
"  After  the  tower  had  proceeded  some  way,  a  pilgrim  announced 
that  he  was  ready  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol.  He  laid 
himself  down  in  the  road  before  the  tower  as  it  was  moving  dong, 
lying  on  his  face,  with  bis  arms  stretched  forward.  The  multitude 
passed  round  him,  leaving  the  space  clear,  and  he  was  crushed  to 
death  by  the  wheels  of  tne  tower.  A  shout  of  joy  was  raised  to 
the  god.  He  is  said  to  smile  when  the  libation  of  the  blood  is 
fnade.  The  people  threw  cowries,  or  small  money,  on  the  body  of 
the  victim,  in  approbation  of  the  deed.  He  was  left  to  view  a  con- 
■iderable  time,  and  was  then  carried  by  the  HurTks  to  the  Golgo- 
tha, where  I  have  jost  been  viewing  his  remains.  How  much  I- 
wished  that  the  proprietors  of  India  stock  could  have  attended  the 
wheels  of  Juggernaut,  and  seen  this  peculiar  source  of  their  re- 


"  Jaggernaut,  'iOih  June. 

Holocli,  Ijorrid  king,  besmeareil  witli  blood 
OfhumansachSce,  and  parents' tears.      Milton. 

"  —.11  The  horrid  solemnities  still  continue.  Yesterday  a  wo- 
man devoted  herself  to  the  idol.  She  laid  herself  down  on  the 
road  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  the  wheel  did  not  kill  her  in- 
stantaneously, as  is  generally  the  case ;  but  she  died  in  a  few 
hours.  This  morning  as  I  passed  the  Place  of  Skulls,  nothing  re- 
mained of  her  but  her  bones. 

"  And  this,  thought  I,  is  the  worship  of  die  Brahmins  of  Hindoo- 
stan !  And  their  worship  in  its  sublimest  degree !  What  then  shall 
we  think  of  their  private  manners,  and  their  moral  principles!  For 
it  is  equally  true  of  India  as  of  Europe :  If  you  would  know  the 
state  of  the  people,  look  at  the  state  of  the  temple."  (F.  135  et  seq.) 


"  J^tggernaut,  2 1  st  June. 
**  The  idolatrous  processions  continue  &r  some  days  longer,  but 
my  spirits  are  so  exhausted  by  the  constant  view  of  these  enormities, 
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tfaat  T  mean  to  hasten  sway  from  this  place  Booner  than  I  at  first  in* 
tended. — I  beheld  another  distressing  scene  this  momiag  at  the 
Place  of  Skulls ; — a  poor  woman  lying  dead,  or  nearly  dead,  and 
her  two  children  by  her,  looking  at  the  dogs  and  vultures  which  were 
near.  The  people  passed  by  without  noticing  the  children.  I  asked 
them  where  was  their  home.  They  said,  '  they'had  no  home  but 
where  their  modier  was.'—^,  there  is  no  pity  at  Juggernaut!  no 
mercy,  no  tenderness  of  heart  in  Moloch's  lungdom!  Those  who 
■upport  his  kingdom  err,  I  trust,  from  ignorance,  *  They  know 
not  wh^  they  do.' 

"  As  to  the  number  of  worshippers  assembled  here  at  this  time, 
no  accurate  calculation  can  be  made.  The  natives  themselves, 
when  uieaking  of  the  numbers  at  particular  festivals,  usually  say 
that  a  lack  of  people  (100,000)  would  not  be  missed.  1  asked  a 
Brahmin  how  many  he  supposed  were  present  at  the  ;jiost  numerous 
festival  he  had  ever  witnessed,  '  How  can  I  tell,'  said  he,  *  how 
many  erwis  there  are  in  a  handful  of  sand  I ' 

"  The  languages  spoken  here  are  various,  as  there  are  Hindoos 
from  every  country  in  India,"  (P.  141.) 

The  anniuil  expenses  of  supporting  this  idol  amount  to  very 
near  9000t.  sterling,  which  has  been  paid  by  the  British  govern- 
ment since  Orissa  came  into  its  possession;  and  a  tribute  is 
levied  from  the  pilgrims  resorting  to  the  temple,  in  order  to  re- 
imburse the  government.  We  think  it  right  to  state,  that  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  when  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  pass  a  regular 
tton  for  levyiiig  ihis  tax,  positively  declined  interfering  at  all  in 
such  an  affiiir,  but  permitted  the  pilgrims  to  visit  Juggemant 
widiout  paying  tribute^  The  regulation  however  was  passed 
April  3,  1S06.  The  following  is  a  detail  of  the  annual  expenses 
pf  the  idoE  Juggernaut,  presented  to  the  English  government. 
[Extracted  from  the  official  accounts,] 

RapMB.    £Slerlir^, 

1.  Expenses  attending  the  table  of  the  idol    36,ii5  or  4,514 

2,  Ditto  of  his  dress  or  wearing  apparel     -      2,712  33(| 
S.  Diitoofthe  w^esofhisservanu     -     -     10,057;         1.459 

4.  Ditto  of  contingent  expenses  at  the  dif- 

ferent seasons  nf  pilgrimage       -    -    -     ]0,.Q89         1,373 

5.  Ditto  of  his  elephants  and  horses     -    -      3,030  378 

6.  Ditto  of  his  rutt  or  annual  state  carriage      fi,713  83g 

.Rupees     69,616    £.8,702 

"  In  item  third,  *  wages  of  his  servants,'  are  included  the  wages 
of  the  courtesang,  who.are  kept  for  the  service  of  the  temple," 

If  any  thing  can  make  this  recital  more  impressive,  it  may  be 
afforded  by  a  very  learned  note  in  the  first-mentioi^  of  the 
publications  before  .us,  and  by  the  profound  research  of  Mr. 
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^oor  into  riie  ancient  Hindu  mytholc^.  From  these  au- 
diorities  it  appears  more  Hian  probable,  that  the  t^rm  Moldeh, 
yhich  Dr.  B.  in  die  warmdi  of  his  indignation  apples  to  the 
idol  of  Juggernaut,  is  strictly  applicaf>le  to  it.  1  Here  is  eveiy 
reason  to  suppose  thai:  it  is  no  other  than  a  modification  of  Siva 
ihe  regenerator,  always  accompanied  hj  indecent  emblems,  who 
was  known  ,to  |»e  the  Kronos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Moloch  of  the 
Tyring,  and  Caoaanites,  and  the  Melech  of  ^e  east.  Conse- 
quently it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  abomination  Jias  de- 
scended through  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  gradation  of  enormity 
for  near  3000  years  ■  and  driven  frpiji  the  chosen  land  by  the 
people  of  Israel,  gracuially  retreated  t>efpre  the  successive  attacks 
of  tne  Jews,  .Christians,  and  Mafaonietaps,  till  at  fengtl)  it  took 
refuge  in  the  extremities  of  the  east.  The  mode  of  the  sacrifice 
indeed  is  a  little  altered,  for 

"  Those  who  were  sacrificed  to  Kronos  were  thrown  into  the 
arras  of  a  molten  id(d,  which  stood  in  tho  mid.-:t  of  a  large  nre,  and 
vas  red  wi^  heat.  Tlie  arms  of  it  were  stretched  out  wi£  the  hands 
nirned  upwards  as  it  were  to  receive  them ;  yet  sto^Hng  downwards, 
■D  that  U)ey  dropped  from  thenoe  into  a  glowing  fumace.  Tq 
gdier  gods  they,  were  otherwise  slaughtered,  and  as  ft  ijS  im^ie^ibf 
^e  very  hwds  of  their  parents. 

"  What  *^^  he  more  horrid  to  th^  imagjijation  than  to  suppose  ^ 
fiither  leading  the  dearest  of  his  sons  to  such  an  infernal  shrinef  Ot 
a  mother  the  most  engaging  and  affectionate  of  her  daughters,  just 
rising  to  maturity,  to  be  skughtered  at  the  altar  of  Devi  tlie  sim- 
guinary  goddess  of  the  Hindus,  or  of  fiaal  ?  Such  was  their  blind 
Seal*  that  this  was  continually  practised,  and  so  much  of  naturd  aS- 
fection  still  leH  unextinguished,  as  to  render  the  scene  ten  titnea 
more  shocking.  They  embraced  their  childrep  with  great  fondness, 
CBcouraged  them  in  the  gentlest  terms,  that  they  nj^bt  not  he  ap- 
palled  at  the  sight  of  the  helli^  process,  and  .exhorted  ibeRi  to^- 
mit  with  cfaeei&lne^  to  this  fearful  operation,  ff  there  ^as  awy 
appe.orancc  of  a  tear  rising,  or  a  crj'  unawares  escaping,  the  Dfother 
smothered  it  with  her  kisses,  that  there  might  not  be  any  shew  of 
backwardness  or  constraint,  b»t  the  whole  be  a  (Vee-will  o&ering. 
These  cruel  endearments  being  over,  they  stabbecl  them  to  the 
heart,  or  otherwise  opened  the  sluices  of  fife,  and  with  the  blood, 
^ann  as  it  ran,  besmeared  the  grim  visage  of  the  i^ol.  '  The  Scy- 
thians and  Germans  received  the  blood  in  a  vessel ;  so  did  the  Hin^ 
doos  ;  the  vessel  called  patra  is  ^aen  in  in^y  plains  of  the  Hindi^ 
pantheon. 

"These  were  the  customs  which  the  Israelites  learned  of  the 

nile  of  Canaan,  and  for  which  they  we^e  upbraided  by  tbe 
mist  in  the  lodth  Psalm.     '  They  did  not  ^estray  the  nation) 
Concenvng  wtiom  die  Lord  commended  them  ;  but  were  inin^ed 
araoii^tbe  hisatben,  and  leamad  tb«ii- ,wotks.— -Y ea,  they tactncad 
VOL.  u.  NO.  m.  K 
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their  som  and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent  .bloody 
even  the  blood  of  their  sons  ajid  their  daughters,  whom  they  eacrified 
unto  the  idols  of  Canaan:  and  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood. 
Thus  they  were  defiled  with  their  own  works,  and  went  a  whoring 
with  their  own  inventions.  *"  (Moor*a  Infanticide,  p.247.) 
"  First  Moloch,  horrid  ting,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  t^ars, 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through  fire 

To  his  grim  idol. ■ 

Hext  Chemos  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  son^ 

Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  enticed 

Israel  in  Sittira  on  their  march  from  Nile, 

To  do  htm  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 

Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  Urove 

Of  Moloch  homicide,  Lust  hard  hy  Hate."  Par.  Lost,  b.  1. 

To  those  who  are  blest  with  that  inestimable  christian  gift  the 
"  heart  of  flesh,"  we  must  have  now  detailed,  from  the  most  aulheor 
tic  sources,  more  than  enough  to  set  every  pulse  in  agitation  with 
eagerness  to  redress  the  evil;  and  we  think  that  our  only  remain- 
ing task  would  be  to  temper  the  zeal  which  would  be  apt  to  fly 
to  modes  of  rediess  too  hasty  to  be  successful,  stud  to  keep  it,  as 
we  shall  presently  shew  to  be  necessary,  within  very  moderate 
bounds.  But  as  expeifience  has  taught  us  that  on  Uiis  subject 
we  have  "  hearts  of  stOne''  to  deal  with— 'men,  who  from  Ineir 
situations  must  (we  should  think)  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
eflects  of  Indian  rel^ion  and  morality,  yet  have  voitured  to  de- 
claKe  them,  in  the  face  of  the  British  public,  to  be  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  establish  purity  of  life  and  decency  of  conduct ;— we 
think  it  an  imperative  duty  to  proceed  in  the  shocking  detail 
before  us.— We  trust  that  we  shall  be  excused  for  betrayinj; 
some  warmth  of  feeling  upon  this  occasion,  and  for  declaring 
that  we  are  resolved,  as  far  as  in  us  ties,  not  to  leave  a  loophole, 
no,  not 

"  A  chink  so  very  small 

That  some  believe  there's  none  at  all," 

out  of  which  these  gentlemen  can  creep  with  dieir  opinions  on 
their  backs, 

'  Men's  minds  in  a  state  of  mere  nature  are  a&ected  in  difFerent 
ways.  Some,  who  may  contemplate  the  idol  Juggernaut  witb 
apathy,  may  be  penetrated  by  the  account  of  one  hundred  and. 
nfte^i  females  immolated  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands 
ii)  six  months  of  the  j«ar  1804,  and  witliin  thirty  miles  of  Cal- 
Ultta;  particularly  as  the  practice  is  aotoriQUily  prevalent  aU 
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«Vbr  India,  and  a*  we  know  on  the  authority  of  Diodortis  Sicti- 
Kifl,  that  it  has  subsisted  for  above  2000  years.  That  historian 
describes  an  Iridmn  woman  who  burnt  herself  to  death  on  tn<K 
corpse  of  her  husband  in  the  arjny  of  Eumenes,  the  iooi«t  worthy 
of  Alexander's  captains,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Antigoiius 
313  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

If  this  abomination  still  do  not  reach  their  hearts,  perhaps  ihe 
contents  of  the  following  extract  may  be  more  successful. 

"  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  informed  that  it  had  been  a  cnstom 
of  the  Hindoos  to  sacrifice  children  in  consequence  of  tows,  by 
drowning  them,  Or  exposing  them  to  sharks  and  croeodiles ;  and 
that  twenty-thrrc  persons  had  perished  at  Sauzor  in  one  month 
(January  I'Ol,)  many  of  whom  were  sacrificed  in  this  manner. 
He  immediately  instituted  an  enquiry  into  the  principle  of  this 
ancient  atrocity,  heard  what  natives  and  Europeans  had  to  say  Db 
the  subject ;  and  then  passed  a  law,  '  declaring  the  practice  to  be 
murder  punishable  by  death,'— The  law  is  entitied  '  A  Uegulatioti 
for  preventing  the  Sacrifice  of  Children  at  Sanger  and  other  places; 
passed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  on  the  i^Oth  of  August 
1801.' — The  purpose  of  this  regulatbn  was  completely  effected. 
Not  a  murmur  was  heard  on  the  subject:  nor  has  any  attempt  of 
the  kind  come  to  our  knowledge  since.  It  is  impossible  to  calciuate 
the  number  of  human  lives  that  have  been  saved,  during  the  iast 
eight  years,  by  this  humane  law.— Now  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  women  as  tlie  sacrifice  of  children." 
(Buchanan's  Res.  p.  152.) 

Should  ilus  be  still  insufficient  to  satisfy  sceptics,  our  cata^ 
logue  of  modem  Brahmauical  virtue  is  by  no  means  yet  cidiaust- 
ed.  In  volume  iv.  p.  S37  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  is  to  be 
found  a  singular  mode  by  which  the  Brahinans  iu  their  private 
quarrels  sometimes  transfer  their  vengeance  from  the  objects 
which  excited  it,  to  others  perfectly  imiocent,  in  order  that  the 
guilt  of  injured  innocence  may  rest  on  the  head  of  those  who 
gave  the  original  provocation.  In  the  year  17SS,  two  Brahmana 
m  the  province  of  Benares  having  been  injured  by  a  man  named 
Gowry  of  a  neighbouring  village,  took  their  own  mother  to  its 
skirts,  and  called  aloud  upon  Gowry  to  make  restitution.  It  is  . 
prM>able  that  they  were  not  overheard ; — but  no  notice  b«ing 
taken  of  the  appeal,  Ihey  immediately  cut  off  their  own  mother's 
bead,  who  declared  with  her  last  breath  that  she  would  blast  the 
said  Gowry  and  all  his  relations.  Iu  1793  another  Brahman 
dnirdered  his  own  daughter  in  the  presence  of  a  person  with 
whom  he  had  a  dispute  abdut  some  land  which  ihey  could  not 
settle. 

It  is  welt  luiown  in  India  that  Hindin  of  the  lowest  cla^s  bav* 
R  3 
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bqen  taught  firmly  to  believe,  that  their  soula  an  of  Ae  Erqqit 
ilpectes  with  those  of  ^ejackalls,  and  that  through  etei'pal  tras^ 
jqiigrdtiuDS  they  shall  uever  rise  higher  than  those  ^iifmals; 

"  Du-lfling  condemned  in  forms  obscene  to  prpwl, 
.  Aiid  Bweli  the  midnight  melancholy  howl." 

(Poem  on  the  Reetoration  of  Learning  in  the  East, 
by  Charles  Grantj  Estj.  A.M.) 

At  the  pagoda  of  Perwuttum  in  a  wild  and  desolate  country 
•n  the  south  bank  of  the  Kitana,  in  the  centre  of  India,  indecept 
emblems  are  worshipped  with  much  ceremony  and  with  great 
effect  on  the  people.  They  are  carved  in  company  with  nafced 
women  in  various  ornaiiients  about  the  exterior  of  the  pagoda, 
^Asiatic  Res.  vol.  v.  p.  30.) 

"^rhe  late  Mr.  Swart;,  relating  an  account  of  liis  jouniey  to 
Seringapatam  in  1779,  states,  "  On  the  24th  of  August  we  ar- 
rived near  theiort  of  Mysore.  An  high  mountain  with  a  pagoda 
on  its  summit  was  formerly  dangerous  to  bvvellers.  The  pagan  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains  imagining  that  their  idol  was  highly 
gratitied  with  the  sacrifice  of  noses,  Scc.  us«d  to  nish  out  upon 
travellers,  cut  otftheir  noses,  and  olTer  them  to  their  idol.  But 
Hyder  has  most  rigorously  prohibited  it."  (Swartz's  Letters.) 
We  could  easily  multiply  diese  instances  to  an  almost  indefinite 
number,  resting  on  good  authority ;  though  in  some  cases  tht: 
records  are  mixed  up  with  a  portion  of  enthusiasm,  natural 
enough  in  the  situation  of  the  missionaries,  but  which  in  this 
cool  couvfty  would  be  cjualified  as  cant.  We  Ijave  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  critics  of  Dr.  B.'a  work  will  again,  (as  (hey 
have  done  on  former  occasions  of  a  similar  nature,)  rafisack  the 
missionary  records,  and  with  their  usual  candour,  Helcct  as  9 
general  and  fair  statement  of  the  evidence  of  Europeans  with 
respect  to  the  Hindu  religion,  the  niost  fiaming  and  gonsen^ica) 
elBisions  they  can  lay  their  hands  upop.  For  thjese  reasons  9'ft 
have  been  particularly  careful  in  the  preceding  details  to  sele^f 
our  instances  from  authorities  which  even  Mr.  T^ini)^  or  Mfo 
Scott  Waring  themselves  could  iiot  hesitate  to  ad^it}  apd  wfl 
trust  that  the  evidence  will  in  some  degree  blunt  Ute  edge  of 
their  v£;^  refined  reelings,a[)d  render  them  less  ijidignant  at  any 
prudent  measures  which  may  be  recommended  in  tb^  hopes  of.i«- 
lormiiig  the  said  religion.  But  jn  order  to  close  ^t  length  tfae 
disgustit^  recital  of  Indian  atrocities,  we  must  Itasten  to  t^ 
contents  of  Mr.  Moor's  interesting  publication,  ajid  shew  thf 
success  and  the  compqr%tive  fitcility  with  wh)(4i  OP'S  '^  these 
atrocities  was  completely  checked,  if  not  abolished,  foy  Untiri) 
influence. 
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^tn  tlie  je&r  1739  Mr.  Duncan,  then  fesident  iit  Benarea,  firtt 
.  Mcertained  that  aittong  die  tribe  of  R^kum^r,  iobabiting  tbe 
ftontiefS  6f  Juaii'por^,  in  tlie  territory  of  Oude,  a  custom  existed 
of  murderin;;  their  female  infants ;  the  excuse  alleged  was,  that 
they  wete  ft  wirlike  tribe,  that  dSughters  *vere  expeiuive  to  breed 
up'^ifficuh  to  get  mdirrigd,  arid  that  it  uas  a  nuich  more  cod-  ' 
veaietff  and  a  cheaper  plan  for  them,  when  they  wanted  wives,  to 
bay  them  froiti  other  tribes  than  to  brted  them  themselves. 
Afttfr  some  negociation  the  Rajkumitr^  of  Juanpore  entered  info 
Ae  f(rflDwiag  ehgafemeht  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

"  Wheneas  it  hath  become  known  to  the  government  of  the  H<hI. 
Ekst  India  Company,  that  we  uf  the  tribe  of  Rajkum&r  do  not  sufier 
Our  female  children  to  live ;  and  wherea*  this  ia  agreat  crimei  as 
inenttanedinthe.BrehmaBywant  Purana,whereit  is  said,  that  kill- 
ing even  a  ftetns  is  as  criininal  as  killing  a  Brahman,  and  that  for 
ItiUIng  a  female  or  w«man  the  punishment  is,  to  suffer  in  the  Naraka 
SF  Hell,  called  Kat  Shutula,  for  as  many  years  as  tliere  are  hairs 
on  that  Jbrnsle'E  head;  ttld  that  afterwards  such  murderer  shall  b6 
bom  agftinj  and  euGceastvely  become  a  leper,  and  aBicted  with  the 
jakhima;  and  whereas  the  British  governraent  in  India,  wliose  sub^ 
jects  we  are,  hold  ia  detestation  such  mlirdetaus  practices,  and  wg 
do  ourselves  acknowledxe,  that,  ^though  customary  araong  ui, 
they  ore  Jiighly  sinful. — 'We  do  iJierefore  hereby  agree  not  to  com- 
init  atiy  longer  such  detestable  acts,  and  if  any  amOng  us  be  here- 
after guilty  thereof  (which  God  forbid)  he  snail  be  expelled  ow 
tribe,  &c. ;  besides  suHWring  hereafter  the  punishments  denounced 
in  the  said  Pur&na  and  Sastra.  We  have  therefore  entered  into  this 
eagagemenl.    Dated  17th  Dec.  1789."  (P.  7.) 

It  appears  that  tlus  engagement,  fortified  by  the  natural  affee* 
tion  of  the  motliers  for  their  ofbpriog,  efiiecbiaUy  aboJt^d  the 
practice  In  J  uanpore. 

When  Mr.  Duncan  afterwards  became  governor  of  Bombay, 
lie  recollected  that  in  his  fonBer  kiqitiriet  iaato  tbe  practice  4{ 
infauticide  in  India,  Captain  Wilford  liad  su^etted  to  him,  that 
the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  had  stated  die  Gustom  to  bip 
prevalent  in  India,  and  had  referred  to  Barygaza,  or  Barottch,  atid 
its  yiciniiy  as  the  more  imniecbate  seite  wl^<e  it  had  becM  ob- 
served. Mr.  Duncan  therefore  upo«  his  first  visit  tol^yrot  in 
iSOO,  enquired  of  Kerpa  iUwa>  die  siiiistw  of  tbe  Nabob  of 
that  pkce^  wheUier  any  b'acea  ^  the  practioe  ytt  TUnaiaefl, 
Kerpa  Rants  gave  him  the  followiog  anlwer  in  vrritiitg. 

<*  Hetvtofbre  I  bav«  heal^  people  «B^  that  among  the  tnbe  of 
B^pM,  particulat'ly  among  the  rajafas  of  that  class,  the  birth  of  a 
ilaughter  in  tb^  heuMS  was  considered  as  disgraceful ;  on  which 
MOmuit  tlttir  wonea  rrfiwad  to  kft  tfaait  daushten  newly  bom  hava 
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acceH  to  their  milk,  and  do  put  them  in  any  waj^  ta  death ;  barthtf 
practice  is  not  general  through  all  the  subdivisions  of  their  tribe* 
thotagh  in  several  places  they  do  thus  ttorof-heartediy  kill  them*" 

Fotloxying  up  this  and  othier  hints,  Mr.  DfincaD  disoovered 
that  the  practice  was  very  general  ^mong  the  Jarejah  tribes  of 
Guzerat  and  Kiitch,  and  that  the  niolliers  had  in  many  inslaocei 
jiot  only  assisted  in  destroying  their  offspring,  "  but  when  the 
Mtumlmati  prejudices  occasiuually  interfered  to  preserve  them, 
they  held  those  dauzhlcrs  in  [he  greatest  contempt,  calling  them 
Majen ;  theieby  insinuating,  that  their  fathers  had  derogated  from 
their  milUaTy-  cast,  and  become  pedlars."  (  P,  23.) 

Through  the  agency  of  Colonel  Walker,  resiuent  at  Eargda, 
tvho  entered  with  great  zeal  and  humanity  into  hig  vi^w^,  Mr. 
Duncan  ascertained,  tnat  ^¥henevef  a  fepiale  child  was  bo|m,  it 
was  immediately  put  by  llie  nurse  into  a  pot  of  milk  with 
its  head  undermost,  and  tlie  father  informed  that  his  wife  had 
brought  foth  nothing;  when  a  son  was  bom,  great  rejoicings 
were  made.  Upon  further  inquiry,  Colonel  Wajker  composed 
and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Duncan  a  detaUed  memoir,  consisting 
with  its  postscript  of  3 1 7  short  paragraphs,  in  which  he  enters  at 
l^gth  into  the  history^  causes,  and  consequence  of  the  infanticide 
of  Guzerat.  Mr,  Moor  has  printed  this  memoir  at  length,  and 
we  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  singular 
and  interesting  documents  which  our  intercourse  with  India  aiid 
our  increasing  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  customs  of  the 
natives  have  contributed,  for  the  information  of  the  British  public. 
From  this  document  it  appeal's  probablej  that  the  practice  waa  . 
originally  recommended  by  u  Br^man,  as  an  expedient  necessary 
to  prevent  the  Jarejah  tribe  from  violating  the  privileges  of  their 
caste  by  iutermarriage  with  other  and  inferior  tribes :  that  ^ 
Brahman  offered  to  take  upon  himself  the  guilt,  if  any  there 
leerf  ill  the'  custom,  and  to  absolve  the  tribe  from  it ;  that  the  sen- 
timents of  nature  and  humanity  were  thus  shaken  by  superstition, 
assisted  by  pride  and  avarice;  and  that  the  right  of  destroying 
their  daughters  grew  into  a  privilege,  M-hich  they  regarded  as  a 
flistinction  and  honour  peculiar  to  their  caste. 

Pid  not  the  authentic  accounts  of  barbarous  and  heathen  na- 
'  tionR  but  too  strongly  corroborate  tiie  fads  We  are  about  to 
itate,  and  too  clearly  eRtabli^ '  the  almost  incredible  fact,  that 
even  the  maternal  feelii^  can  for  a  time  be  smothered  by  sn- 
.  perstitiou  and  custom,  we  should  hesitate  at  recording  the 
coolness  with  which  this  practice  was  spoken  of  without  deli- 
cacy and  without  any  pain  by  the  Jarejahs  of  both  sexes.  Bat 
we  are  the  less  averse,  on  Uie  present  occasion/as  tbe^  retolt  df 
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Mf.  DunCMi'g  measures  in  ^uanpore  tvill  shew,  that  the  spark 
tiiough  itatent  was  not  extinguished ;  and  when  the  chord  was 
once  struck,  that  blessiugfl  flowed  from  every  Cemale  mouth,  and 
were  showered  from  every  female  heart  on  the  bead  of  that  be- 
nevolent European  who  had  ojiened  their  souls  to  pity,  and 
restored  to  them,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  full  e);ijoyinent 
of  .^e  most  delightful  of  the  female  gratifications. 

"  The  women  of  Juanpore  were  ready  to  burst  from  the  conceal- 
■oent  «f  l^eir  houses  for  the  purpose  of  thro  wing,  themselves  at  his 
feet,  in  expression  of  gr^itude,  Ibr  bejng  exonerated  from  qn  office 
BTcry  way  so  abhorrent  to  the  maternsl  character." 

And  we  shall  presently  see,  that  the  parents  of  Guzerat  were 
by  no  means  behindhaud  in  redeeming  ,theirnature  from  the  staip 
arid  reproach  which  had  so  long  polluted  it. 

"In  conversation  or  in  discussingthe  subject  with  the  Jarejahs,  th? 
term  used  was  dikri  babut,  or  the  article  or  subject  of  girls  ;"  "  the 
common  expressions  are,  'the  custom  of  killing  daughters,' or  the 
custom  of  Itdlitig  young  daughters."  (P.  52.) 

"To  render  this  deed  jf.possible  more  horrible,  the  mother  ii 
commonly  the  executioner  of  her  own  offspring.  Women  of  rank 
may  liave  their  slaves  and  attendants  tsho  perform  this  oSice,  but 
the  far  greater  number  execute  it  with  their  own  liands.  This  com- 
pliance of  the  women  must  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  as  tb^ 
belong  to  castes  who  rear  their  females,  and  are  brought  up  In 
families  where  their  own  existeivce  is  evidence  against  this  unnatural 
practice ;  but  as  tliey  are  betrothed  at  an  early  age,  ttiey  imbibe  the 
superstition  ^  their  husbands,  and  some  of  them  appeared  evea 
as  advocates  for  the  custom.  They  have  been  known  to  pride  ihem- 
s^ves  like  the  Jarejahs  on  the  destraction  of  their  daughter,  and  to 
consider  their  murder  as  an  act  of  duty;  ai)  act  which  these  females, 
ivho  are  mild,  modest,  and  afiectionate,  would,  if  married  into  any 
other  caste,  faold  in  detestation, 

"  They  appear  to  have  several  methods  of  destroymg  the  inj^nt, 
but  two  are  prevalent.  Immediately  after  the  turth  of  a  female 
they  put  into  its  mouth  some  opium,  or  draw  the  umbilical  cord 
over  Its  face,  which  prevents  respiration.  But  tbe.de^tructionof  so 
tender  and  young  a  subject  i^  not  difficult,  and  it  is  ^ifectgd  withoi^ 
causing  a  struggle."  (P.  35.) 

We  shall  not  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  our  readers  by  enter- 
ing further  into  khese  details,  but  shall  simply  observe,  that  the 
pnual  deaths  by  infanticide  in  Guzerat  and  Kutch  unounted  to 
some  thousands;  by  one  calculation  to  30,000.;  by  the  lowest 
to  3000 ;  and  tliat  the  Jarejahs  do  not  appear  in  other  respects 
,tobe  a  people  deficient  in  humanity. -A  professed  robber  among 
tWm  brought  bis  daughters  (whom  he  bad  preserved  contrary  to 
t^e  custom)  t9.Uie  British  camp  to  foe  vaccinated ;  he  appeafe^ 
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very  fond  of  ihem : '  but  tiiey  were  dreised  in  turbins.  Hi*  \>6jti 
to  avoid  the  taunts  and  rept-oaches  of  the  midtitu^.  It  \ti  lani 
clear  that  they  know  mfanticide  to  be  a  crime ;  but  that  tfa^ 
consider  their  ptiest*  answerable  for  it. 

**  Tbe  JacejiAs  will  Eora^titii^  remark,  that  their  gurus,  or  priests^ 
^epoor.and  deq)ised;  which  they  make  no  scruple  of  attributing  to 
the  sin  t>f  infanticido,  and  to  the  wrath  Of  Odd  for  having  the  weight' 
of  that  crime  on  their  heads.  This  sinauiar  opinion  expressed  nearly 
Tn  their  own  worda,  instead  of  producing  any  abhorrence  in  the 
Jarejahs  again.st  the  act,  has  served  to  confirm  their  idea,  that 
^ey  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  responsibility  and  puni^unent." 

Colonel  Walker,  by  irtdefatigable  exertions  and  frequent  coa- 
{er«nc('S,  by  discussing  the  subject  iu  tlie  public  Katchery  or 
Court  of  Justice,  and  expbsii^  the  enormity  of  the  practice  as 
feqoaHy.contrarV-  lb  the  precepts  and  the  religion  of  Brahma,  and 
to  the  dictates  of  hdt'ure,indiiced  every  caste  to  express  its  ablior- 
reiice  of  infamicide.  Tlie  maxims  and  passions  which  favoured 
it  were  for  tlie  tirst  time  publicly  canvassed,  and  censured  with 
^edom ;  and  the  obstinate  and  deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  the 
Jarejahs  began  to  be  shaken.  At  length,  one  of  the  chiefs  gave 
a  writing  to  the  following  effect :  "  Fioili  motive*  of  friendshipj 
the  hononrabie  company  have  mgted  me  to  pteSetve  faiy  datigh- 
ters';  lb  this  t  cottsenti  if  the  chiefs  Of  Nbwanaggar  and  Gondal 
t^ree."  Shortly  afterwards  these  chiefs  did  agree,  and  bound 
themsptves  in  1803  Ufider  the  Strongest  ties,  to  discontinue  the 
{practice,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tile  agreement 
will  be  adhered  to.  By  tHe  lask  accounts  ven"  few  offences  had 
occurred  against  its  conditions ;  and  as  Colonel  Walker  vei^ 
justly  observes,  "  Even  a  temporary  disuse  of  infanticide  woidd 
^ist  towards  its  entire  abolition,  by  allowing  reaton  and  iltt* 
tural  feelings  to  recover  their  ascendancy.  The  great  satisfaction 
of  the  country,  and.  the  general  contentrttent  of  the  Jarej^ 
themsebet,  afier  th«y  had  signed  the  inStnimeAts  for  abolishitfg 
infanticide,  (whatever  repugnance  they  had  before  expfesffed  to 
flie  measure,)  Appeared  to  me  to  affoi'd  stroi^  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  engagements  would  be  perrtranerit."  (P.  lOl.) 

"  Dtc.  IB,  itHg. 
<•  I  havie  the  honour  to  inclose  a  Est  of  diose  Jnh^Jabs  who  ha«^ 
preterred  their  female  children,  which  ftA  uiider  my  i6wn  firect 
etn^vation.  On  niy  halt  at  Dherde,  I  had  all  thoSb  is'  thte  ImmeJ' 
diate  neig)d>ourhood  brought  to  my  tent,  and  many  were  Wo  yDBn| 
to  be  brought  to  any  distance..  It  was  extremely  grattfytng  on  diil 
occasion  to  observe  the  ttium^  of  naturer-feeliPB,- M>d  pwryntti 
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ifectf&ii,  over  pt«Judice  and  a  horrid  eapentitioh;  atiA  that  thosfe 
who  bat  s  short  period  before  would,  (ai  many  of  them  had 
dooe,)  have  doomed  Uielr  infants  to  destructiDn  without  compunc- 
tion, should  now  glory  in  their  preservation,  and  doat  on  them  with 
fondness."  (P.  300.) 

'*  We  find  also  from  a  note  by  Mr.  Moor  at  the  end  of  this  volume 
that  the  Jarejah  fathers  who  a  short  time  back  would  not  have  lis- 
tened to  the  preservation  of  their  daughters,  now  exhibited  them 
with  pride  and  fondness.  Their  mothers  and  nurses  also  uttended 
On  this  interesting  occasion.  True  to  the  feelings  which  are  found 
id  other  countries  to  prevail  so  forcibly,  the  emotions  of  nature 
here  exhibited  wiere  extrertiely  moving.  The  mothers  placed  their 
tB&nls  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Walker,  calling  on  him  and  theilr 
l^ods,  to  protect  wiiat  he  alone  had  tftught  them  to  preserve.  Thesfc 
nfiints  they  eOiphatically  called  ■  his  children.'  And  It  is  likeiy 
that  this  distinction  will  continue  to  extist  for  some  years  in  Ouzerat. 
Scenes  like  this,  however  snpressiYe,  are  not  easily  described." 
(P.  308.) 

After  the  fbregoihg  details  we  shall  not  insUlt  the  linderstann]- 
ing  even  of  the  warihest  advocates  foivitiodern  Brnlimanicil 
Tirtue  and  Hindu  purity,  by  ehtering  into  a  sin^e  atgnVnent  to 
prove,  that  they  are  completely  mistaken,  or  misiilfbnned ;  anS 
that  the  religion  of  the  Hindis  ii  at  pteacDt  litth  «lse  than  a 
componnd  of  the  grossest  priestcraft  And  superstition,  leading 
directly  to  every  species  of  vice  atid  abomination,  and  sanctiott- 
Ing  the  most  horrid  cruelty  and  atrocities  in  a<itual  practice.  Wte 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  many  sublime,  many  highly  itioral  and 
riefiirid  tJocfrkies  may  not  be  found  fay  the  learned  in  their  scrip- 
tures. To  prove  this  it  would  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  beautifbl 
Arya  couplet,  said  to  have  hteo  nrittea  at  least  ^tuet  c6btUrie« 
before  the  chtistian  *ra ;  though  we  are  ratheV  disposed  to  doub^ 
the  facti  and  to  suspect  it  to  be  an  interpoladoh  In  the  Hitidli 
icriUtures,  riiade  about  the  tim6  <6f  die  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  east  in  the  apostolic  age;  It  pronounces  thfe 
duty  of  a  goodman  to  consist  even  in  the  moineht  of  destruction,  > 
tiot  only  informing,  bvt  even  in  a  desire  ofhai^Xifig  his  destroyer  i 
■i— as  tfte  sandal  tree  rrt  the  instant  &f  fft  oveMnrim,  sAgife  petpnttt 
OH  the  axe  whit^fdts  it;  or  the  verte  of  Sadi,  which  representii 

Xi)  a  return  of  g()od  for  good  as  a  slight rteciprocity,  but  says  tothfe  ' 
vii-tidronB  mfih,  conf^  hvti^i  on  hiih  who  has  injtifed  thet*. 
if^-are  noble  pAsaages,  on  which  much  hopt  ihay  be  buift  for  thb 
future  civilization  df  Infia.  Bttt  this  we  (fo  ass^t,  without 
fear  of  et^tradielion,  thrt  wlratever  flie  rrfigionof  tiie  Hindus 
might  have  been  mai^  centime  ago,  it  is  hovt  nothing  but  a 
gross  lyttem  of  ptiesitcTHft,  b  *hTch  Afe  Brahrirans  AM  PahditS, 

*  Atta^  tUmnMb,  VM.  IV. 
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by  their  artifices,  perfectly  understaod  how  to  defraud  the  ere' 
jdujoiis  people  of  their  goods  aud  money ;  but  never  giv<e  Uieni- 
selves  the  trouble  to  eiitt:rtaio  3  single  thought  either  in  natural 
lOr  uioral  philusophy ;  much  less  to  Jiiake  any  physical  or  mord 
discoveries,  or  to  write  boobs  upon  sucli  subjects.  Weare  con- 
^nced,  that  whatever  pure  or  sublime  passages  some  few  learned 
Brahmans  may  produfe  from  their  scriptnres,  or  jfet  forth  as  their 
DOCTRINE,  the  mass  both  of  the  priests  and  peoplehas  altogether 
deviated  from  it  in  practice  ;  and  this  not  merely  to  the  extent 
which  few  estublished  religions  can  perhaps  wholly  escape,  of 
apathy  and  negligence  in  enforcing  the  doctrines  most  aLihorrjent 
to.th^  c^'iminal  ipdulgeaces,  and  most  opposite  to  the  bad  pas- 
.eions  and  de^nerate  nature,  of  ^nankind;  but  to  th.e  gross  imd 
prej^osterous  degree  of  a  complete  inversion  of  the  end  and  de- 
sign of  all  religion.  If  the  object  of  religion  be  to  counteract 
the  corrupt  passions  and  propensities  of  human  nature,  the 
Biahroans  have  converted  theirs  into  an  instrument  to  rouse  into 
active  energy  uvy  vice  which  might  perchance  be  latent ;  iuto  a 
pandarto  lust,  and  a  spur  to  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  They 
.have  contrived  by  a  singular  complication  of  degen^raj:y  to 
extract  from  the  disposition  of  their  difcipl/33  a]J  the  manly 
^irtues,  yet  to  leave  theip  the  vices  to  which  the  possessors 
^f  those  virtues  are  too  prone.  They  have  mad^  them  cowards 
,and  effeminate,  yet  have  left  tji^m  cruel  and  ierocious.  They 
have  never  found  energy  to  resist  (hose  invaders  who  have 
euccessively  oppressed  tliem,  yet  find  no  difficulty  in  wreaking 
on  their  helpless  mothers  aird  daughters  that  yei^eunc.e  whic^ 
they  dare  not  openly  avow  to  efficient  eneinies, 

If  the  object  of  religion  be  to  direct  the  natura]  passions  infxt 
'tlie  paths  of  virtue  alid  charity,  or  filial  and  parental  duty,  the 
Brahman?  have  converted  theirs  into  a  sanction  for  parricide  and 
infanticide,  into  a  system  of  extortion  and  robbery,  of  murder, 
hatred,  and  revenge.  If  the  object  of  religion  be  to  worship  God 
in  simplicity  aud  tru^,  the  Brahipans  have  converted  theirs  into 
a  confused  lUsue  of  unintelligible  absurdities,  in  the  depths  of 
which  the  clearest  undei  standmg  and  th^  m9st  patient  mvesti- 
gat^ou  are  completely  baffled  aud  submerged.  Witness  the 
thousand  grotesque  monsters  ^ilh  their  attributes  and  incarna- 
tions, their  wild  and  diversified  allegories,  which  Mr.  Moor  has 
given  to  the  Biitixh  public,  nnijer  the  nanies  pf  various  gods,  in 
his  laborious  and  highly  cuiious  and  interesting  ^^ork  the  Hindu 
Pantheon:  where,  though  infinite  labour  has  been  bestowed 
ui  unravelling  the  intricate  web  of  eastern' mythology,  much,  as 
he  justly  observes,  "  still  remains  to  he  done,  before  the  inquirer 
can  be  repaid  by  the  developement  of  those  truths,  liial.ai^  un- 
nuesiionably  buried  in  the  amazing  mass."  . 
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,  We  now,  therefor^,  thifik  ou):»elves  ful)y  justified  in  laying 
dowu  fhis  conclusion;  tliat  the  Britisb  govenunent  is  bound  t>y 
all,  the  priuciples  which  can  actuate  th^  policy  of  a  christian 
nation,  zealously  to  adopt  every  measure  rqimitent  ztUh  pmdeiiee 
lo  put  an  end  to  these  eaoimities.  But  we  are  by  no  means 
ignorant  diat  ^e  condition,  "  consistent  with  prudeuc^'  implies 
a  great  deal,  and  may  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  opinioos.  Grant- 
ing that  after  tlie  foregoing  detail  no  man  of  common  sense 
and  common  humanity  will  either  wish  or  venture  to  support 
modern  Hinduism  in  preference  to  christiamty,  althou^  he 
wilt  not  deny  his  assent  to  tfie  proposition,  that  in  a  moralpoint 
of  view  the  Kindoos  should  be  converted  to  Christianity,  if  it 
can  be  done  with  safety ;  yet  we  are  fully  aware  that  many  pru- 
dential argument^  of  no  slight  importance  must  be  weighed 
before  a  govemn;t^iit  cuuld  consent  to  lend  its  direct  sanction 
to  such  ail  attempt,  and  to  support  it  with  all  its  authority. 
For  it  is  very  certain,  that  if  by  a  hasty  attack  upon  supersti- 
tions, from  which  the  Hindu  priests  draw  their  importance  and 
their  wealth,  that  powerful  body  should  be  exasperated,  while 
they,  retain  auy  extensive  influence  over  die  minds  of  the  mass 
of  the  population,  the  British  dominion  over  India  ivould  be 
placed  in  the  utmost  jeopardy,  and  the  very  object,  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  danger'  was  incurred,  would  (humanly  speaking) 
be  placed  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  probability.  On  Uie 
other  hand,  tjie  supcess  of  Colpnel  Walker's  and  Mr,  Dun- 
can's attempts  should  teach  us  not  to  be  too  timid  where  so 
g^reat  an  obj^t  is  in  view.  The  following  answers  to  Major 
Walker's  early  applications  to  the  Jarejuhs  to  abolish  the  prac- 
tice of  infanticide,  would  have  checked  the  career  of  timid  po> 
liticians^  and  it  would  have  been  concluded  by  the  constituted* 
authorities  to  whom  the  report  of  them  might  have  been  at  any 
time  made,  that  all  practicable  efforts  had  been' used  for  the 
abolition  of  infanticide,  but  that  it  had  been  found,  that  the 
object  could  not  have  been  effected  without  such  an  e^aspera- 
tion  of  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  mitives,  as  lo  endanger 
our  political  ascendancy, 

"  Letter  frum  the  Jarrja  Jekaji  of  Murvi  to  Major  Walier.-~ 
2AthSejit.  1807- 

"  Y-DUt  lett<^.  Sir,  I  have  received,  in  which  it  is  written  to  rear 
up  and  protect  our  daughters  :  but. the  circuroUances  of  the  case 
are,  that  ffom  time  immemorial  the  Jarejahs  have  never  reared  their 
(laughters,  nor  can  it  now  be  the  case,"  &c      (P.  II 6.) 

*'  From  tie  Holier  of  Jtia^  to  Major  Walker.— latter  tame  date. 

"  Your  letter  has  been  received,  and  its  contents  understood. 
Y»u  have  called  upon  Koer  Jehaji  to  rear  up  his  daughters :  buf 
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k  is  so.  that  toT  many  years  put  tion«  of  thie  J>t«jdt  tribA  tUI^ 
tvef  reared  their  female  ofisprinB.  Farther  particulan  of  this  cqo'- 
cem  you  will  learn  froxa  Koer  jeh^i'i  writing ;  and  you  muM  ex- 
CHde  Kim  on  this  «:ore."     (P.  ii;.) 

*'  Letter  from  Fattth  Makommrd  Jemadar  la  M^or  Walker.-^ 
2Ut  Oct,  1807. 
,  "  It  is  notorious  that  since  the  Avatara  (or  incarnation)  of  Sn 
Krishna,  the  Jarejahs,  who  are  detcended  from  the  Jadus.  have  dur- 
ing a  period  of  4900  years  been  in  the  habits  of  ItUiiog  their 
daughters;  and  it  has  no  doubt  reached  your  knowledge,  that  all  of 
God^s  creation,  even  the  mighty  emperors  of  Hindustan,  Shah  Je- 
haa,  AuRCNGZEBE  and  Akber,  who  have  successively  reigned  in 
llindustan  ;  those  of  Khorasan  and  Iran,  and  the  Rajahs  of  the  foui: 
quarters  of  Hindustan,  besides  all  others,  the  conductors  of  the  ftf- 
filirs  of  this  world,  who  have  existed  from  time  to  time,  bare  Always 
preserved  fVtendabip  iWth  this  court,  and  never  acted  in  tJii*  re^>edt 
(female  infknttcide}  utireasonably. 

*'  Even  the  King  of  the  World,  who  is  protected  by  God  tbfe 
KiOg  of  Rum,  (i.  e.  the  Gnud  Seignor)  descended,  &c.  never  once 
thought  of  putting  a  Stop  to  ^e  custom  which  prevails  among  the 
Jarejahs  of  killing  their  daughters  ;  but,  00  the  contrary,  has  at  all 
times  preserved  friendship  with  this  Durbar ;  and  merchants  possess- 
ing lakhs  of  wealth  belonging  to  his  country  reside  here,  and  people 
'  Of  eqUid  wealth  of  this  country  reside  there,  but  he  never  once 
Uttered  any  thing  on  this  subject. 

"  But  you  who  follow  the  paths  of  the  king,  atid  who  are  aii 
Amr  of  the  great  Sirkar,'t\\e  Honourable  Company,  hRViiig  writtieA 
tne  on  this  subject,  I  have  derived  much  uneftsineBS;  fdr  it  doiei 
not  accord  witJi  y«ur  good  chat-acteT.  You  should  reflect  that 
though  the  authority  of  many  iings  and  rajahs,  the  King  of  Rtuk 
'  excited,  has  decayed,  or  passed  into  the  bands  of  others,  still  thb 
government  of  this  country  contains  so  many  brothers  of  one  h^art 
descended  from  a  common  parent,  as  i«  not  to  be  found  in  an; 
other  quarter;  but  they  have  not  to  this  day  departed  from  the 
habit  of  t^male  infanticide.  They  have,  however,  approved  of  two 
good  customs  :  Srst,  in  this  country  neither  birds  nor  animals  are 
Eilled,  goats  e'xcepted ;  and  but  few  eat  them :  and  secondly,  cha- 
ritable places  for  Fakirs  going  and  coming  frofta  Meeca,  and  Mindtik^ 
perArming  pilgrimage^  are  so  strongly  planted,  that  the  pi%Hin8 
sufier  no  annoyance. 

"  TliiB  Dtrbar  ha»  alway*  maintaiAed  ft-iencMlfp  beyond  bodtids 
■rnMi  the  Sirkar  of  die  Honourable  Company;  and  nattritfaBtHidnw 
this  you  have  acted  to  OnieaMiiably  in  thu  reajwct,  that  I  m>  taaai 
distressed.  < 


this  day  wantonly  quarelied  with  this  Durbar,  who  has  not  in  the 
taA  suffered  loss. 


*•  This  Durbar  wUhea  no  one  ill,  nor  has  ^ver  wantonly  qusrrelied 
with  any  one.  Every  thine  th^t  may  happen  is  froin  God.  I  boif 
Obedient^-^Do  not  again  actress  me  pn  this  si)bjec^."     (P.  ^33.) 

How  decidetUy  would  a  ili^iple  of  Macliiavelli  have  cofisi' 
dered  these  letters  concluiiva  on  a  subject,  where  no  personal 
or  strictly  pobticaj  interests  were  concerned,  and  where  th« 
c^use  of  iHorality  aud  reUgi^  osly  vae  in  qifestionj  How 
^olly  would  be  have  placed  ^em  in  his  portfolio,  to  produce 
occasionally  for  the  purpo^  of  silencing  euthusiaUie  deciaimers, 
and  have  set  down  to  dinner  under  the  full  conviction  that  no- 
thing further  could  be  doiie  with  prudence!  And  with  what 
authority  would  it  have  been  copied  from  one  historian  to  an- 
o^er,  perhapa  for  two  thousand  years  more,  that  the  crjme  of 
infanticide  was  so  deeply  iuterwoven  with  ^  customs  of  India, 
that  notwithstflnding  all  th^  strenuous  and  sealous  exertioas  of 
^e  British  residents,  no  jprogress  could  be  made  towards  its  alio- 
litioni*  Such  is  the  policy  which  seems  to  have  animated  tbe 
jS{ahommedan  government  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Guzerat, 
who,  detesting  the  proctiee  of  infanticide,  took  no  efifectual  steps 
to  abolish  it;  aud  an  useful  hint  diis  affords  in  answer  to  those 
^ho  are  continually  declaiming  as  a  warning  to  the  British  go- 
yenuoent,  that  all  the  power  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors 
could  never  make  any  impression  upon  the  religious  notions  and 
practices  of  the  Hindoos.  ,  In  truth,  they  never  attempted  it  ex- 
cept by  the  sword;  a  weapon,  which  since  the  beginning  of 
tiqie,  luu  not  been  found  efhcient  gainst  public  opinion.  But 
will  it  be  believed  ?  by  tiie  prgdence  and  perseverance  of  Colonel 
talker's  persuasions  and  remonsti^nces,  not  only  the  Jarejah 
tribes,  but  the  very  writers  of  these  letters,  Jarejah  iA^\,  J&- 
baji's  mother,  and  Fatteh  Mohammed,  within  twelve  months  of 
the  date  of  their  respective  letters,  formally  abjured  the  prac- 
tice of  infanticide,  and  with  their  wives,  families  and  depend- 
ents, positively  declared  themselves  highly  satisfied  and  happy 
Vith  Ha^  arrangement  they  had  entered  into.  This  event  affords 
9P  invaluable  lesson  concerning  tbe  character  of  the  Hindoos, 
^d  a  very  apt  precedent  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  be  em- 
l^oyed  in  services  of  a  similar  nature  in  our  other  settlements. 
They  should  by  all  means  sbidy  the  documents  at  length  ia 
B^MOr  Moor's  publication. 

^  Mttf^vier,  it  is  no  less  creditable  to  the  politick  sagacity, 
than  to  the  humane  feelii^  and  christian  {H'tnctples  of  Colonel 
^Valker,  that  be  perceived  through  the  mist  of  all  these  diacou- 
ntgijig  circumstances  the  bright  elements  of  ultimate  success;, 
.^iid.his  example  may  afford  an  usefiil  lesson  to  those,  who,  in 
4i«  futui'^  stnjtgles  of  Christianity  in  India,  may  be  dispose*! 
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to  trerable  and  retrent  at  the  ^wf  symptoms  of  oppositioB  from, 
die  Brahmins.  The  difference  between  rashness  and  Jaiidable 
zeal  appears  to  consist  in  the  foresight  of  consequences.  If 
they  cannot  be  foreseen  with  certainty,  slight  risks  may  be  in- 
curred for  the  attainment  of  a  great  object ;  but  the  power  td 
stop  at  any  given  point  should  always  be  retained.  Titus  We 
may  gradually  proeeed  as  far  fts  experience  shews  that  we  can 
with  prudence;  and  a  solid  foundation  is  laid  for  further  pro- 
gress, in  proportion  as  remaining  prejudices  are  weakened  or 
obliterated. 

Influenced  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  ourselves  the  advocates  for  a  temperate,  deeply 
laid,  and  w-eli  coniidered  plan,  for  the  ^rudunl  conversion  of 
the  Hindoos  to  christiauity.  VVe  are  (luite  aware  of  the  indig- 
nation with  which  some  persons  wilt  throw  down  our  book  at 
this  declaration,  and  put  their  mark  upon  us  as  convicted  zea- 
lots, if  not  as  blind  enthusiasts,  lltose,  too,  who  like  Mr.  Twin- 
ing and  Mr,  Scott  Waring  have  engaged  all  theii'  delicate  sen- 
xhUitie»  on  the  side  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindus,  will  naturally 
add  ttte  irritations  of  outraged  feeling  {not  humanity,  ice  trust) 
to  the  disapprobation  of  their  sober  judgement.  After  the  de- 
tail in  the  precedmg  pages  of  the  amiable  effects  of  the  reli- 
gion which  has  so  won  tlie  0ecfioiis  of  these  gentlemen,  we  shall 
certainly  now  make  no  parade  of  the  feeling  which  animntes 
our  breasts}  b«t  to  prove  that  however  zealouply  disposed  we 
8Te  no  enthusiasts,  we  will  in  all  humility  state  the  very  sober 
and  gradual  means  by  which  it  appears  to  us  that  this  supremely 
important  end  may  be  best  and  most  ellectuntly  attained.  It  is 
widi  some  regret  that  we  make  on  this  occasion  so  large  a  de- 
mand on  the  reader's  patience,  but  if  he  do  not  find  our  ideas 
absolutely  ridiculous,  we  trust  that  the  aweftil  importiiiice  of 
the  subject  will  in  some  degree  plead  our  excufei 

The  tirst  ingredients  lo  be  considered  are  those  actually  in' 
operation ;  among  tlie  fir.^t  of  these  are  the  missions.  To  whaty 
,  ever  extent  the  providence  of  God  may  be  pleased  to  crown" 
with  success  the  holy  fervour  of  such  e\emplary  mortals  as' 
Swartz,  Ziegenbalg,  Giuiidler,  Carey,  and  their  pre^eut  siicces- 
tora,  we  apprehend  that  their  endeavours  must,  humanly  speak- 
ing, be  confined  within  a  nairow  scope,  and  even  there  not  be 
very  successful,  so  long  as  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  majority 
of  European  nominal  christians,  resident  in  the  country,  afford  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  doctrines  which  these  pious  persons  have 
promulgated  as  the  rule  of  a  christian's  life.  Moreover,  considerinj 
the  firm  conviction  which  the  experience  of  tl:e  Mahommedaa 
gover^iment  has  in^ressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Hindus,  that 


wyii. 
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'  if  the  ru&ig  power  u^shes  for  an  object,  it  will  force  it,  pro- 
vided fair  means  be  foUiid  ineffectual :  we  think  it  incumbent 
«n  the  governmeat  not  to  give  any  direct  suppojt  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, till  the  superstitiona  of  thtt  mass  of  the  natives  are 
weakened  \>y  the  general  example  and  conduct  of  the  European 
christians.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  perfectly  reasonablsj 
that  the  mbsionaries  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  make  such  con- 
verts, and  to  avail  themselves  of  such  influence  and  exertion, 
33  their  own  zeal,  or  the  piety  and  liberality  of  societies  or  in- 
dividuals may  place  withm  their  means.  This  can  excite  no 
well  founded  jealousy;  for  the  most  perfect  toleration,  and  free 
liberty  to  any  man  to  preach  any  doctrine,  and  to  hold  any 
€reed,  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Brohmans.  I'he  only  penalty 
for  deserting  the  religion  of  their  ascestors  is  tlie  loss  of  caste. 
The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  also  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
expedient,  and  here  the  government  may  fairly  render  their  at^sist- 
ance:  for  as  many  thousand  christians^  talking  the  various  languages 
of  the  east,  are  actually  under  our  dominion  in  Hindustan,  it  i* 
both  reasonable  and  natural  that  versions  of  the  Scriptures  should 
be  printed  for  iheir  use.  And  the  same  principle  which  sanc- 
tions the  {lersoual  esertions  of  private  societies  of  individual 
niissiouaries,  should,  a  fortiori,  be  sufficient  to  justify  tlieir  pur- 
chasing and  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Upon  die  two 
Subjects^  of  the  translation  of  the  Scfiplures  and  the  christian 
natives  of  India,  there  is  some  curious  matter  in  Dr.  B.'s  Be- 
searches.  Traiiqnebar,  on  the  Corouiandel  Coast,  was  the- 
i^rst  scene  of  the  protestant  mission  in  India.  Ziegenbalg,  Swartz, 
Gericke,  and  Jseuicke,  successively  ministered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tranquebar  and  Tanjore  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  But  it  seems  l^at  religion  ttourisbed  most  aintng 
the  natives  of  those  provinces  where  there  are  few  Eim>peaQS) 
"  for  we  find  (said  they)  that  European  e.\ample  in  large  towns 
ia  the  bane  of  christian  instruction."  Dr.  Buchanan,  on  his 
visit  to  these  churches,  pieached  from  Swartz's  pulpit  to  a  con- 
gregation of  native  christians.  Upon  observing  their  manners, 
he  exclaims,  "  Here  the  christian  virtues  are  found  in  exercise 
by  the.  feeble-minded  Hindu  in  a  vigour  and  purity,  which  will. , 
surprise  tliose  who  have  never  known  the  native  character  but 
uncfer  the  greatest  disadvantages,  as  in  Bengal.  It  certainly 
Surprised  me,  and  when  I  reflected  on  the  moral  condi^ct,  up-, 
right  dealing,  and  decorous  manners  of  die  native  christians  of 
Tanjore,  I  found  in  my  breust  a  new  evidence  of  the  peculiar 
excellence  and  benign  influence  of  the  christian  iaith."  (P,  170.) 
There  seem  to  exist  many  tribes  of  christians,  covering  a  large, 
portion  of  territory,,  in  the  kingdom'  of  Tanjore.     Dr.  B.  next' 
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tiassei)  over  to  G^lon,'  where  500,000  persoHs  otit  o(  a  ■poj^w . 
>tion  of  a  miJliou  and  half  are  supposed  to  profess  Christianity : 
they  were  divided  by  the  Dutch  uito  240  churches ;  bi)t  at  tbi« 
time,  we  blush  to  state,  that  there  is  fotit  one  solitary  Tainutet^ 
ftud  he  a  nibsionary,  in  a  district  where  the  Dutch  had  32,  mi 
)t  is  probable  that  itus  proportion  is  not  exceeded  ^roughout  tiic 
island.  The  churches,  whidi  were  handsome,  are  now  in  ruins ;  the 
jNew  Testiraient,  however,  has  been  translated  into  the  Cingalese 
language,  but  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  copy. 

.  But  the  most  interesting  account  rendered  by  Dr.  B.  of  his 
christiui  reseturches  in  Asia,  relates  to  a  chuEcb  of  Syrian 
christians  who  inhalHt  the  interior  <rf  Travancore  and  Malabar, 
in  the  south-western  comer  of  the  Peiunsula,  and  who  have  been 
settled  there  from  the  eadiest  ages  of  christi^ty.  When  &« 
Portuguese  under  Vasco  de  Gama  first  arrived  at  Cochin  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  in  150S,  they  found  a  christian  king  reigit> 
log  over  a  nation  of  Hindu  christians,  who  had  maintained  th« 
•rder  and  discipline  of  a  regular  church  under  episcopal' jurts- 
dictioa  for  thirteen  hundred  years,  under  a  succession  of  bishops 
appointed  by  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  bigotted  Porto- 
guese  of  that  day,  upon  enquiring  into  die  tenets  of  this  church, 
found  "  that  the  clergy  married  wives ;  that  thej  owned  but  two 
sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  that  they  neither 
invoked  saints,  nor  wor^ipped  images,  nor  believed  in  pu^a- 
tory ;  and  that  they  had  no  odier  onl«r8  or  names  of  dignity  in 
the  church  than  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon." 
.  VVe  have  good  reason  to  believe  diat  a  laborious  investigati<m 
of  die  old  Portuguese,  and  other  authors,  would  enable  a  learned 
nquim  plainly  to  trace  liie  set^unent  of  this  church  to  the 
fpostohcage*;  and  the  foregoingaccount  of  their  tenets  would, 

.  '  We  nrjU  htrc  ai>b)oin  a  fev  remarki  apon  these  inthon  for  the  bcMfit  of 
tjhofe  who  are  tli^osed  to  enter  npun  so  ioteFettinE  'o  PD1Hi>T-  They  are  pri^- 
,  crpnily,  1.  Qidcbs'  History  of  the  Church  of  Malabu-.  Iad^od,  1694.  3.  L« 
Csoii  HiiUdu  Chrietianiime  de«  Indes.  f  la  Hayp,  1794.  3.Vos  Wrbdi,  Memoir 
iptb*  Afial.  Researches,  Vol.  Vll.  We  may  also  sM  another,  whocfKeport  wu 
anatfifi  at  Miulras,  and  wg  tfaink  nepiiUtibei^  in  on*  Qf  Ui^  religiupn  A^ca^io^f 
bei«.  4.  Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Kifta'a  "  Report  on  the  Sute  of  Chilstiaoitf  on  the  Ma- 
"  ^ibar  Coail,  dellvereii  in  u  the  Governor  in  Council  ft  Madras,  4  ^dt.  1806."— 
The  tint  u  >  tnnitlBtian  of  tbe  aota  aofl  decTee*  of  that  synoil,  which  in  ISS9 
wdured  t^p  native  Chti*tisnt in  Udia  to  ttie  obtdirace  of  t^  aeepfRuine,  Tb« 
original  w«a  ttuUiihed  in  Poitujueae  by  Gouieo,  at  Goimbra,  1 606 1  it  araa,  wp 
tbiak,  translated  into  Freuch  alio,  and  printed  at  Bruaiets  within  three  or  Ibar 
jean  of  ftiat  time. — From  the»  La  Croie  extracted  the  bulk  of  his  Tolane, 
Uoa%b  iie  ptebved  hi»  nateriala  by  •  brief  uimmary  of  tbe  previous  histnry  iff 
t^  Oil  ittianity  of  Hie  East,  and  coaiinu^  tbe  fonalf  of  tl>e  chifrch  of  Jdaljbfr, 
Ihroo^h  their  gobjection  to  Portugal,  to  their  revolt  in  the  middle  of  the  17tb 
canttvy,  an>l  to  thttr  independence  ia  hiaownday.  TheBaron'voa  Wrede  relifS 
B^ffe  upon  jLi  Ciumik  than  apM  bit  •■>  lawwii  tm  t  *b4  W  tbt  Anrtb  iwttaaT 
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in  that  case,  afford  fl  conclusive  proof  of  the  truly  apostolio 
model  which  has  been  followed  with  admirable  precision  by  the 
church  of  England.  It  will,  however,  be  readily  believed  that 
these  tenets  and  practices  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  catholics 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  they  immediately  began  to  persecute 
dieir  persons,  and  to  burn  their  books;  and  compelled  some  of 
the  churches  qn  the  sea  coast  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  Others  however  resisted,  and  preferred  flight  and  a 
hardy  life  among  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  of  the  interior, 
to  an  abjuration  of  their  principles.  In  this  sequestered  solitude 
they  still  exist ;  but  having  enjoyed  little  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  Christianity,  and  scarcely  any  means  of  procuring  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  not  wonderful  that  their  religion  should  have  degfene- 
rated  from  its  original  purity.  Dr.  B.  personally  visited  some 
of  these  churches,  of  which  he  gives  the  most  interesting  and 
afl'ecttng  account,  which  we  much  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  insert,  but  which  we  are  determined  not  to  mar  by 
the  exhibition  of  mutilated  fragments.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect 
that  the  Roman  catholic  bishop,  presiding  over  the  church 
descended  from  the  Portuguese,  seems  to  have  thrown  aside  the 


Dr.KtiR  states, '■nrherever  he  departs  framLiCaozEibecomei  leu  interenlnf, 
**  or  miileads  hiE  redder." 

GiDUEs  indeed  always  speska  of  this  ancient  apoatolic  church;  though  ialb* 
Ipirit  uf  his  age,  be  hesitates  to  belieie  bd^  tiling  that  a  papist  tod  asserted. 

Eoseblus,  Tbeodoret,  and  St.  Jeroine,  mention  the'spostolical  preaching  Of  thd 
Goipel  in  India.  In  the  second  century  ve  find  christians  there;  and  iA  Vae  Snt 
fear*  of  the  fourth,  the  christiaiis  of  India  are  represented  at  the  council  oT 
Nice :  it  does  not  therefore  seem  tuu  much  to  connect  these  facts  together,  and  to- 
Identify  accordingly  the  chOreh  of  Malabar  iii  the  fourth  century  with  that  (llant- 
cd  by  St.  Thoaias  and  St.  BartbDloinev  in  the  flnt.— In  the  Stb  ceMnry  tbU 
church  still  existed,  for  Counas,  whom  La  Cr<jae  quotes,  found  them  there ;  and 
though  they  might  then  have  imbibed  Nestorian  heresies,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
'  they  could  claim  an  establishment  in  the  east  liefore  his  time  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
rcasnnable  therclbre  generally  to  assume,  that  those  doctrines  (which  are  not  ma- 
nifeuly  connected  with  his  creed,  or  iutradueed  hy  the  paganiso)  which  enclosed 
(his  church  on  all  sides)  are  the  relics  of  their  original  apostolical  fogndationi 
tXiA  where  they  differ  from  the  cbutch  of  Rome,  they  afford  a  now  prciumptlon 
that  the  dogmas  of  that  church  are  not  those  which  are  birty  deducibk  trom.th* 
{COBpel.^-Oa  this  rests  much  of  the  interest  of  the  inqait;.  "  The  archbt^op 
Medezes  perceiving  that  the  tbnn  with  which  they  the  native  christians  c<»8e- 
craled  the  EucHarist  contained  some  errors  contrary  to  the  truth'  ot  Ih^ 
divhie  aacrament,  did  establish  the  troe  form  •  •  •  in  contradiction  to-  the  er- 
ror aiid  hereaie  of  those  n-ho  say,  that  the  sacrament  is  only  ■  the  figure  of  the 
body  of  Christ  our  Lord.  From'whence  it  is  more  than  probable,  tb»t  the  heretic* 
bfoDr  times,  the  revivers  of  the  errors  of  the  HQCienC  condemned  sscti,  took  this 
Ofunion."  Preface  to  a  missal  of  the  archbishsp  Moncies,  p.  MS.  GiDiiEf.— 
At  the  time  of  the  Synod,  they  held  also  many  other  doctrines,  which  we  heliera 
to  be  evidences  that  the  origin  of  their  church  was  thus  Uz  at  least  pure.  They 
denied  traniuhstantiation.  They  cried  out  irhen  an  image  of  the  Virgin  ms  pre* 
tented  to  them"  We  are  cliri»tian»,  not  idolaters."  They  denied,  the  popelt  lu. 
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tiaual  bigotry  ef  his  sect :  far  he  was  perfectly  williBg  to  second 
Df.  B.  in  disEributing  a  tranalation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Mala- 
tiar  among  his  Hock. 

~  We  shouH  have  been  glad  that  in  all  this  detail  of  christian 
churches,  Dr.  B,  had  favoured  us  with  a  computation,  from 
probable  data,  of  the  number  of  christians  under  our  domi- 
Bion  in  Asia.  But  we  can  have  no  hesitation*  in  pronouno- 
tng  it  to  be  very  large;  still  less  can  we  demur  to  the  teasoD- 
fibleness  of  providing  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  several 
tangunges  which  they  understand.  Iliis  at  least  appears  to  be 
Our  bounden  duty,  as  well  as  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by  th« 
reaction  to  be  expected  upon  the  natives  in  general,  from  the 
restoration  of  pure  Christianity  among  these  degraded  believers, 
^ho  talk  the  same  language  and  live  in  a  similar  state  of  society: 
It  gives  ua,  therefore,  the  most  hvely  satisfaction  to  find  from 
l)r.  B.'s  work  (p.  17S,)  that  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  five  principal  languages  spoken  by  the  Hindus  inhubiting  the 
Countries  subject  to  the  British  empire  are  either  finished  or  in 
progress ;  the  whole,  indeed,  would  have  been  long  since  coia- 
pleled,  if  the  college,  so  wisely  and  patrioiicatly  established  at 
Calcutta  by  Marquis  WellesUy,  had  not  been  reduced-by  the . 
Cotirt  of  Directors  to  limits  so  narrow,  that  the  translatlims  of 
me  Scriptures  and  some  ether  literary  works  were  suspend«d'. 
By  the  exertions  of  individuals,  however,  they  are  providently 
Qnce  more  in  progress,  and  bid  fair  to  be  completed  withiui  no 
long  period. 

Besides  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  we  think  that  no 
man  will  hesitate  to  agree  that  we  are  bound  both  ia  duty  aott 
ifeeeucy  no  longer  to  intermeddle  with  the  tax  on  tlie  pilgrinu 
to.  Juggernaut,  or  to  make  ourselves  parties  either  directly  ojf  , 
indirectly  to  the  support  of  the  murders,  debaucheries,,  and  abot 
winations  con:\mitted  before  the  obscene  face  of  that  or  of  any 
9ther  idol.  For  obvious  reasons,  we  would  never  persecute  or 
ijp  violence  either  to  the  pilgrims  or  the  priests ;  but  we  woul4 
undoubtedly  withdraw  our  countenance,  and  leave  them  to  them* 
selves  and  to  Providence,  endeavournig,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
j^nlighten  the  people  by  every  means  in  our  power. 
.  We  think  also  that  the  practices  of  self-immolation  and  ob- 
scenity, together  with  all  abominable  sculptures,  should  be 
gradually  but  decidedly  abolished  and  obliterated  by  the  autho.? 
tity  of  government.  The  precedent  afforded  by  Colonel  Walker's 
auccess  against  the  infanticide  of  Guzcrat,  and  the  well  known 
Tact  that  the  self-immolation  of  widows  is  not  allowed  in  Bonv- 
Ijay,  or  under  our  influence  iiv  the  ly^st  of  India,(thoi^b  still  to 
our  surprise  tolerated  in  Bengal,)  may  serve  to  prove  £at  theM 
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boons  to  Uie  Hindas  would  not  meet  ivitb  serious  resistance. 
We  have  good  authoritj  for  thinkini;  tbat,  generally  speaking, 
,  resubniag  with  the  Brahmans  at  the  temples  or  plates  wberti  ihi 
oiormities  are  perpetrated,  and  pointing  out  the  gross  wicked- 
ness of  the  acts  wbkb  they  tolerate,  and  perhaps  encour^e, 
would  induce^  each  sect  to  subniit  quietly  to  a  taw  for  theij 
ftbolition,  and  would  excite  no  jealousy  lu  the  remaining  sectsl 
Nor  let  it.be  thought  that  this  step,  (however  incmn bent  upofl 
lis,  wkhout  any  view  to  the  conversion  of  the  Hmdu't  to  cbrtsi 
iianity,)  would  be  any  deviation  from  the  direct  coui  s*  towardi 
that  object.  The  natural  consequence  would  be,  tbat  io  th* 
course  of  a  few  years,  much  of  the  gros^sesa  which  now  dai4:^ni 
tf»e  pure  religion  of  Brahma  would  have  <fisappeared,  generally", 
from  the  face  of  Hindustan.  The  attentive  reader  of  this  articl« 
will  have  perceived  that  many  of  the  pm-e  precepts  of  the 
Hindu  Scriptm-es  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  NeW 
Testament,  and  did  our  limits  suflice,  further  ]^oofs  could  hi 
adduced,  as  well  as  of  the  fae$ties  affiwded  by  the  incOrnatio^ 
of  our  Sawkmr'.  We  do  not,  thereft>re,  see  any  thing  so  verj 
preposterous  in  the  supposition,  that  in  another  generatioK  ot 
two  by  prudent  manageHhent,  on  our  part,  the  Bratmand  tlieriH 
selves,  (fheii'  strong  holds  o€  superstition  grathmHy  rendered 
Qntenabie,)  might  at  length  be  gained  over  to  the  nitnntiiy  of  the 
gospel. 

Alt  these  cannot  be  defied  to  be  very  good  au<<tiliarry  meam ; 
but  k  appears  to  ns,  that  beyond  eomparbon  the  iwoSt  eflfectua)^ 
^erltaps  ttie  oiit^  mode  of  introducing  the  love  of  d^nstiomfy 
among  the  natives  of  Hirtdusfian,  must  Iwve  hs  rise  fron*  *e 
general  example  set  by  their  European  visitors,  by  Ae  civi^ 
militiary,  and  religious  servants  of  the  East  India  CoBipany. 
H  these  gentlemen  gentraibf  shew  by  Aeir  pubfe  and  p^-ivat* 
i(Aiduct,  that  Aeir  systent  of  morals  and  of  mariners  i»  founded 
npon  self-inchdgence,  avarice  and  oppression',  apoti  dissiiHitiqHf 
^o  love  of  [Measure,  and  irregniar'  gratifications,  will  not  a  inodli^ 
ficatitm  of  die  aiwumenlf  used  by  the  Pferwwaiis  to- the  Spaiifeft 
aMssionarles  be  cast  in  the  teetft  of  OWs  ?  I-^  on-  ^  contt^r^j 
the  British  residents  in  India  exhibit  to  (he  imtives  pattern*  of 
purity  of  fife,  of  generosity,  charity,  and  justice,  what  a  powerfut 
Eirguiiiei)twoutdnot  theif  exan^te,  and  the  necessary  coDsequeucegi 
of  such  conduct  on  tite  condition*  of  their  native' dependants,  aifibrti 
fai  aid'  of  the  doctrines  of  fliie  teacher  f  It  really  appears  to  u? 
that,  the  whole  will  turn  oa  this  point.  We  cannot  peFSua)()o, 
ovnelms  thOT  tfie  mind  of  a  HindUj  so'  long  the  prey  of  cruda 
imd  mitistindt  notions  upon  reHgion,  where  vice  has  beenim-^ 
planted  with  the  sanctions  of  virtue,  and  debauchery  uiid^r  the 
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garb  of  moral  duty,  can  be  accessible  to  mere  argunient  la 
opposition  to  obstinate  prejudice,  unless  it  he  fortified  by  refer- 
ence to  some  sensible  proof  of  the  practical  superiority  of  the 
doctrines  inculcated;  or  that  they  will  give  up  their  vices  ia 
obedience  to  certain  doctrines,  while  they  see  the  majority  of 
^e  professors  of  those  very  doctrines  as  deeply  immersed  as 
fhemselves  in  many  of  the  same  vices.  To  overlook  this  truth 
Appears  to  us  to  be  to  sin  against  the  conviction  which  the  anuals 
of  almost  every  mission,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  press 
irresistibly  upon  the  mind.  Should  we,  in  any  of  our  important 
concerns,  give  credit  to  one  man's  word  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  actions  of  hundreds  of  those  whom  we  look  upon  as  bis 
companions,  and  as  actuated  by  an  identity  of  principles  and 
motives  i 

If  then  there  be  any  buth*  u  these  observations,  we  think 
ourselves  entitled  to  ask,  with  due  deference,  what  measures 
have  been  taken  to  secure  to  the  youths  who  are  sent  to  struggle; 
at  an  early  age,  against  all  the  temptations  of  Asiatic  luxury,  and 
the  allurements  and  inflammatory  provocations  which  »re  daily 
before  their  eyes  ?— What  measures  have  been  taken  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  minds  of  these  youths  are  imbued  with  the  only 
knowledge  which  can  give  them  a  chance  of  resisting  this  com^ 
binadon  of  attacks  ?  Do  they  undergo  any  examination  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  and  hindamental  laws  of  Chris- 
tianity i  When  a  Competent  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  with 
arithmetic  and  mathematics,  with  Arabic,  French,  and  Persian  is 
required  Of  them,  is  it  thought  equally  requisite  to  provide  them 
the  means  of  giving  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  they  profess, 
and  which  is  shortly  to  undei^o  such  rude  and  violent  shocks?  Let 
these  questions  be  answered  with  the  seriousness  and.  solemmty 
which  their  si^reme  importimce  requires,  and  which  are  so  em- 
phatically demanded  by  the  responsibility  of  those  whose  private 
interests  the  youths  are  sent  to  promote  *.  Let  us  not  lay  our- 
■elves  under  the  anathema  due  to  a  double  crime.  Let  us  not  in 
pursuit  of  worldly  emolument  send  our  servants  and  dependants 
to  certain  destruction,  and  by  the  very  act  which  is  personally 
K  fatal  to  them,  perpetuate  as  far  as  in  us  lies  the  moral  dark- 

■  That  iheolog;  ia  not  (Qtalljr  neglected  U  the  coUepe  st  Hertford  will  appear 
ftota  the  folloning  eitiact  from  «  nempapei  of  lut  monih,  which  we  have  great 
plniute  in  IraaKTiJiin^  ■'  At  the  lau  examination  of  the  students  at  the  Ealt> 
India  College,  at  Hertfotd,  tbe  following  prizes  were  awarded  loMr.Heniy  W.Hob- 

houie,  son  of  B.Hobhouse,  esq-  M.  V.—Thtfirst  prize  for  Theology,  agold  medal; 
jlrii  prize  for  Classic*,  a  s^l'ln^'lali/'-t'  pnze  for  Political  Rconomy  andHiitory, 
a  gold  medal ;  firtt  prize  tor  Sanscrit,  a  gold  medal;  firit  prix^for  Penian,  a  goU 
.  medal)  j(rji  prize  for  French,  book; — an  instance  ot  ulents,  applicuioiv  aa4 
tUCCGSi,  among  numeioui juvenilecomiiclitois,  probably  unpanileJea." 
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Messof  ourlndian'subjects;  but  let  us  do  our  utmost  to  save  th? 
fonner,  and  also  to  render  them  instruments  of  salvation  to  the 
latter.  TlieD  may  each  of  us  at  least  say,  "  Liberavi  animam 
meam." 

We  trust  that  these  aiguments  and  those  which  immediately  fol- 
low will  not  be  so  far  niisuuderstood,  as  to  be  thought  to  intend 
any  personal  reflection  Nther  upon  the  gentlemen  now  serving 
in  India,  or  upon  those  who  have,  honourably  to  themselves  and 
usefully  to  their  country,  passed  their  best  years  in  tlie  civil  and 
itailitary  service  of  the  Company.  Of  the  talents  and  dispositions 
of  many  of  them  who  have  adorned  stations  from  the  moat  ex- 
alted to  the  lowest,  too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  praise. — But 
ite  observe  generally  that  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  strange 
anomaly  in  a  christian  country,  in  which  religion  must  be  without 
affectation  allowed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  worldly  prosperity, 
-that  a  proficiency  in  its  knowledge  is  the  only  thing  which  is 
taken  for  granted  in  an  inquiry  into  the  competwcy  of  its  pub- 
lic agents ;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  that  in  which  of  all 
othere  they  would  be  found,  we  fear,  the  most  deficient.  It  is 
filmoBt  too  trite  a  question  to  ask,  what  positive  security  a  state 
can  have  for  the  honest  discharge  of  public  duty  except  in  die 
religious  convictions  of  its  officers  ?  But  if  this  be  so  eKperimeo- 
tally  just  as  to  be  almost  proverbially  true  in  our  own  countiy, 
where  so  many  collateral  sanctions  of  a  merely  worldly  nature 
fortify  the  principle  of  rectitude,  it  must  be  doubly  so  in  India, 
where  those  sanctions  are  for  the  most  part  removed,  and  the 
temptations  to  deviate  multiplied  in  proportion. 

We  are  not  enthusiastic  enough  to  suppose  that  the  utmost 
attention  paid  to  these  objects  in  the  institutions  where  the 
youth  destmed  for  India  are  prepared  for  die  active  scenes  of 
life,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  even  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
secure  the  objects  we  have  in  view :  hut  we  think  it  the  first 
and  most  important  step,  the  "  sine  qu^  non"  in  the  account. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  however  that  a  provision  to  keep  up  these 
impressions  in  thsir  hearts,  when  actually  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  their  calling  In  India,  is  no  less  necessary ;  and  that  it  is  no 
-  less  incumbent  upon  fheir  country  to  provide  that  tliey  shall  have 
the  means  of  enjoying  it.  If  we  chuse  to  be  great  proprietors 
and  governors  of  extensive  territories,  w.e  must  not  flinch  from 
the  duties  .and  the  responsibility  which  these  characters  impose. 
If  we  chuse  to  have  a  large  European  christian  community  in 
India,  we  are  as  much  bound  to  provide  religious  instruction, 
as  sustenance  and  raiment  for  their  bodies. 

For  the  absolute  nudity  of  India  in  this  respect  we  would 
^tber  refer  to  Dr.  B.'s  audioritf  than  rest  entirely  upon  our  dwu. 
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f.*  After  the  disturbmice  among  the  British  officers  in  Bengal  ia 
1794,  which  fur  a  time  had  a  most  alarming  aspect,  (being  of  the 
same  character  with  that  which  took  place  lately  at  Maaras,}  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  government,  by  persons  who  had 
been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Companyi  and  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  empire  at  large ;  represetit- 
iag  the  necessity  of  a  suitable  '  rtH^ous  establishment  for  British 
India;'  and  illustrating  that  necessity  by  the  events  which  had 
recently  taken  place  in  the  army.  That  memorial  referred  to  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  christian  worship  at  the  military  atationa, 
where  the  seventh  day  was  only  distinguished  by  the  British  flag ; 
and  noticed  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  be  expected  froni 
large  bodies  of  men,  far  remote  from  the  controlling  power  of  the 
parent  state,  enjoying  luxury  and  independence,  and  seeing  nothing, 
from  youtli  to  age,  of  the  religion  of  their  country.  It  shewed 
further,  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  English  who  go  to  India,  not  a 
tenth  part  return  ;  and  assigned  this  fact  as  a  reason  why  their  reli- 
gion should  follow  them  to  the  East ;  that  it  might  be,  in  the  first 
^ace,  a  solace  to  themselves,  in  the  dreary  pMspect  of  dying  in  that 
uod  (for  of  a  thousand  soldiers  in  sickly  India,  there  will  be  gene- 
rally a  hundred  in  declining  health);  and  secondly,  '  that  it  might 
be  some  security  for  their  loyalty  to  their  kiog,  and  their  attach' 
ment  to  the  principles  of  their  country.'"  (P.  353.) 

Our  miuds  indeed  have  long  been  made  up  as  to  the  absolute 
liecessity  of  some  religious  establishment  in  India ;  and  think'mg 
of  course,  that  every  body  must  feel  its  necessity  as  strongly  as 
ourselves,  we  can  only  account  for  the  delay  which  ^as  takea 
place, by  the  difficulty  which  exists  iu  pointing  out  a  satisfactory 
method  of  etitabhshing  it.  The  subject  is  much  too  grave  and 
compreheuaive  to  be  treated  collaterally.  But  we  may  venture 
to  si^gest,  that  in  a  country,  to  which  no  individual  can  legally 
have  access  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Company 
which  governs  it,—  the  creation  of  a  few  religious  residencies,  with 
salaries  annexed,  to  be  bestowed  ou  the  sons,  nephews,  or  de- 
pendents of  the  directors  and  proprietors,  will  by  no  means  an- 
nver  our  views  of  a  religious  estabhshme'nt  for  ludia,  nor  afford 
die  slightest  chance  of  any  thing  more  than  perpeluatiug  the 
darkness  u  hich  we  wish  to  see  turned  into  br6ad  day-light.'  Per- 
haps the  safest  and  most  efficacious  method  would  be  to  edu- 
cate a  certain  number  of  youtlis  at  hoine  for  the  purpose,  then 
send  ihem  out  to  the  college  at  Fort  William,  and  authorise  their 
appointment  to'  the  several  religious  stations  as  they  became 
Vacant,  according  to  their  diligence  and  merit,  and  the  distinc- 
tions they  may  have  acquired  in  theological  compositions,  pi  each- 
i>^,  or  other  attainments.  The  college  of  Hertford  has  now 
within  its  walla  a  gentleman  whom  a  lale  controversial  worlc 
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ihcK^  to  bfeadihihiU^  calculated  for  a  useful  instrumenf  16  sUcb 
a  pUn. 

'  BeFoW  the- conclusion  of  this  articte  **  thlnt  it  feitt  bi»e  jMi 
lice  to  the  authors  of  the  works  before  us  to  otsetvi,  that  thej 
toiitaiu  a  great  mass  of  interesting  inforniatioh  and  liJamed  re^ 
Search,  to  which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  even  to  allude,  and 
which  we  ehall  be  happy  to  see  opened  by  some  of  our  contem- 
pptaties,  who  may  review  the  works  upon  a  plan  different  froin 
bars-.  We  cantibt  however  wholly  omit  bU  tKib£%  of  two  verj 
interesting  letters  written  bg  King  George  I.  to  the  itiissiottaHel 
Si^genbalg  and  Gruadleruj,  WhtCh  die  well  wOrthy  of  tl4 
Katf^r'a  attention ;  mid  a  third  letter  from  Br.  W&k»,  Arthbt^lif^ 
if  Canfet-Dury,  in  the  same  reigti  tkad  to  the  same  person  t,  ^biiH 
ii  A  pattern  of  episcopal  Writihg,  and  affords  an  admirabl^  pt6iit 
t)f  the  Cotrect  doctrine,  dfdent  zeal,  and  hntnble  dnd  fervfett  piel^ 
6f  that  estellent  prelate.— Witness  the  folloi*ing  passages. 

"  Jan.  7,  l?l9i  J 
"  Let  others  indulge  in  a  ministry,  if  not  idle,  certainly  lest 
laborious,  among  christians  at  home.  Let  them  enjoy  in  the  bosom 
of  the  church  titles  and  honours,  obtained  without  laboilr  and  with- 
out datiger.  Vour  proiSe  it  will  be,  (a  praise  of  endless  duration  oA 
iitth.  And  foHovi-ed  by  a  just  recompense  in  heaven,)  to  have  labour^ 
^  ih  thb  vineyard  which  yourstlvea  hav&  pldiltbd ;  to  have  clecUrbS 
the  dame  of  Chrtat>  where  it  was  not  known  befftre ;  and  througtt 
much  peril  and  difficulty  to  have  donverted  tb  the  fhith  thcwfc 
Binoog  whom  ye  afterwards  fulfilled  yilvir  ministry.  Your  prtiTifac^ 
^eieioret  brethren,  your  office,  I  place  before  all  dignities  in  the 
church.  Let  others  be  pontiSs,  patriarchs)  or  popes;  let  iKen; 
glitter  in  purple,  in  scarlet,  or  in  gold;  let  them  seek  the  admiration 
'(  the  wondering  multitude,  and  receive  obeisance  on  the  bended 
iiee.  Te  have  acquired  a  better  name  than  they,  and  a  nlore  sacred 
fame.  And  when  that  day  shall  arrive  when  the  chief  Sfa^heffl 
^lall  gire  to  every  man  iicvvrdtng  to  ia  wfk,  a  gr^er  x&iiaii  Shall 
bfe  adjudged  to  you,  Adtnitted  into  the  glorious  society  of  the  pn» 
frtiets,  evangelists,  and  spoatles*  ye  with  thtm  ^all  dlnne^like  itn 
mn  among  the  lesser  ctars,  ia  die  kiilgdblu  of  your  Fatherj  ibr 
eter.  ,     .     ".;. 

-  ^'  God  hath  already  given  to  ybu  an  illmtrioas  pledge  of  his.  &» 
«our ;  an  increase  not  to  be  expected  without  the  aid  of  his  gracis 
Vo-have  begun  haphily,  proceed  with  apirit,  Hsj  who  hatb  carried 
fftosal^ly  throt^h  the  dangers  of  the  seas  to  sdch  k  remote  country, 
and  who  hath  given  you  favour  in.  the  eyes  of  those  whose  coiintst 
nahtfd  f  oa  most  desired ',  he  who  hath  so  liberally  and  nnelxpecte^j 
tniniiRired  dhto  your  wanb,  aiid  who  doth  noit'  daily  add  mediben 
to  yonf  church ;  be  will  enntinde  to  prosper  youf  .6nd6axaitrti  ikA 
will  subdue  iffite  himself,  by  your  means,  the  wMe-emlimnt^-^ri- 
mat  India, 
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"  O. happy  men!  who,  atan'ding  before  the  tribunal  of  Ghristj 
sball  exhibit  so  many  nations  converted  to  his  faith  by  your  preacha 
'  ing;  happy  men  [  tO  whom  it  shall  be  given  to  &ay. before  the  aft< 
aembly  of  the  whole  human  race,  '  Behold  us,  O  Lord,  and  thf 
children  whom  thou  hast  given  us  -,'  happy  men  \  who  being  justifie4 
by  the  Saviour,  shall  receive  in  that  day  the  reward  of  your  labours,- 
snd  also  shall  hear  that  glorious  encomium  ;  '  Well  done,  good  ana 
ftithful  servants,  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.'  "  (P.  15Q-) 

Such  a  man  was  Archbishop  Wake  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century !  Such  was  his  zeal  and  earnestness  in  any  cause  that 
had  for  its  object  the  propagation  of  Christianity  or  the  pro? 
motion  of  real  piety!  Dr.  B.'s  firm  and  courageous  attempt  b) 
penetrate  the  depths  of  the  inquisition  at  Goa  also  call  loudly 
upon  us  for  notice, — but  our  contracting  limits  render  it  absor 
hitely  impossible  to  do  more  than  merely  to  observe,  that  al- 
though he  is  in  this  instance  the  hero  of  his  own  most  interesting 
tale,^ — yet  there  is  a  simplicity  and  modesty  about  the  narrative 
which  would  force  a  convictipn  of  its  truth  upon  the  heart,,  were 
any  collateral  pi  oof,  necessary  in  aid  of  Dr.  B.'s  bare  assertions. 

We  can  only  now  afford  space  in  conclusion,  for  a  few  rer 
XDarks  in  answer  to  two  objections  which  are  generally  made  to 
every  attempt  iii  favour  of  improvement  in  the  nioral  conditioo 
of  the  Hindus.  First,  that  from  the  internal  qonstitution  of  the 
religious  polity  of  the  Brahmans,  diere  is  no  chance  of  success, 
but  "  extreme  danger  in  the  attempt  to  our  very  esistence  in 
India*."  Secondly,  (which  we  are  almost  a^amed  to  commit 
to  paper)  that  supposing  success  to  follow  to  the  extent  of  gene- 
rally convcrbng  the  Hindus  to  Christianity,  Great  Britain  axmid 
}ose  her  dominion  over  them  in  a  Jew  years. 

With  respect  to  the  first  objection  let  u?  see  what  Dr.  B.  faaa 
to  say. 

"  The  feai  (he  statei)  ia  grounded  •olelv  on  ignorance  of  Acts, 
and  on  the  remoteness  of  the  scene.  Christianity  began  to  be 
preached  to  Hindoos  by  Europeans  300  years  ago,  and  whole  pro- 
vinces are  now  covered  with  christians.  In  the  present  endeavoun 
.  of  protestant  missionaries,  the  chief  difficulty  which  they  generally 
«xperience  is  to  awaken  the  mind  of  the  torpid  Hindoos  to  the  sutv- 
ject.  They  know  that  every  man  may  chuse  the  religion  be  likes 
best,  and  profess  it  with  impunity;  that  be  may  lose  his  cast  and  buy 
a  cast  agun,  as  he  buys  an  article  of  merchandize.  There  are  a 
hundred  casts  of  religion  in  Hindostan ;  and  there  is  no  common  ' 
'  interest  about  •  particular  religion.  When  one  native  meets  another 
on  the  road,  he  seldom  expects  to  find  that  he  is  of  the  same  cast 
with  himself.    Hiey  are  a  divided  people,    Hindostan  is  like  the 
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gnat  world  in  miniature ;  when  you  pass  a  great  river  or  lofty  mooii* 
lain,  you  generally  find  a  new  variety.  Some  persons  in  £urops 
think  it  must  be  a  novelty  to  the  Hindoos  to  see  a  missionary. 
There  have  been  for  ages  past  numerous  casts  of  roiBsionarjes  iq 
Hindostan,  pagan,  mahomedan,  and  christian,  all  seeking  to  prose* 
lyte  individuals  to  a  new  religion,  or  to  some  new  sect  of  an  old  one. 
The  difficulty,  as  the  author  has  already  observed,  in  regard  to  the 
protectant  teachers,  is  to  awaken  attention  to  Ihrir  doctrine. 

*'  The  general  indifference  of  the  natives  to  these  attempts,  whe- 
ther successful  or  not,  has  been  demonstrated  by  recent  events. 
Afler  the  adversaries  of  christian  missions  had  circulated  their 
pamphlets  through  British  India,  with  the  best  intention  no  doubt* 
according  to  their  judgment,  announcing  the  intelligence  that  soma 
of  the  English  wanted  to  convert  the  inl^bitants  by  force,  and  to  set 
Hindostan  in  flames ;  the  nhtives  seem  to  have  considered  the  in- 
formation as  absurd  or  uoinlelligible,  and  to  have  treated  >t  with 
pontempt.  For  immediately  at^rwards,  when,  by  the  defection  of 
the  British  troops,  the  foundations  of  our  empire  were  shaken  to 
their  centre,  both  mahomedans  and  Hindoos  ^whd,  if  they  wished 
to  rebel,  needed  only  to  sound  that  trumpet  which  was  first  sounded 
by  a  senior  merchant  in  Leadenhail- street,  no  doubt  with  the  best 
intentions)  evinced  tlieir  accustojn^d  loyalty,  and  crowded  round 
]fhe  standard  of  the  supreme  government  in  die  hour  of  dao* 
^r."  (331, &c.) 

.  That  this  statement  is  in  the  main  perfectly  correct  we  have 
po  doubt.  It  is  Qotorioua  that  the  natives  are  divided  into  dif- 
ferent sects,  mdifferent  to  each  other ;  and  though  any  direct  at- 
tack on  the  general  system  of  religion  would  unite  them  all 
^^st  us,  yet  the  fact  plainly  leads  to  the  greatest  facilities  for 
gradually  undermining  their  several  and  distinctt  superstitions. 
With  respect  to  losing  or  buying  casta  "  like  an  article  of  mer- 
chandize, '  we  must  in  the  tirst  place  observe,  that  the  natives 
put  of  the  reach  of  our  tuition  have  no  such  espression  as  "  los- 
ing caste."  We  have  taught  them  many  words  now  in  common 
use,  and  fancied  by  us  at  home  to  be  native,  such  as  Geiitoo,  pa- 
goda, caste,  8ic.  But  in  truth  there  is  no  specific  degradation  iq 
tiieir  system  to  which  such  an  appellation  can  be  applied.  A 
man  may  certainly  by  sinful  (or  pretended  sinful)  acts  be  degrade 
ed  from  participation  in  ecdesiastical  rites,  and  by  acts_  of  piety 
(or  pretended  piety)  be  restored  to  them;  and  how  nearly  this 
approaches  to  an  act  of  barter,  as  described  by  Dr.  B.  the  fol- 
lowing references  to  the  Hindu  Pantheon*  will  evyice.  It  a|v 
pears  that  one  of  l]ie  modes  by  which  persons  under  anathema  ' 
fx^  puri6ed  from  their  sins,  and  readmitted  to  participation  in ' 
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ecdesiasti^al  rites,  is  by  a  eingnlar  and  di^us&ig  species  of  re» 
generation,  which  the  Brahmane  have  iilveiittid  for  their  owd 
emolument.  Ad  immense  figure  either  of  A  Womah  or  a  coW  tt 
Constructed  of  materials  as  precious  as  the  nitik  and  richeS  oi 
the  sinner  will  authorise  the  priests  to  esact,  and  the  culprit  i> 
passed  through  this  body  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  ndt  d6i 
scribe,  but  which  is  sufficiently  typical  of  being  bom  again.  The 
image  is  of  course  the  property  of  the  priests  after  the  operetiod 
is  performed.  Emblematical  of  this  nte,  and  in  order  to  levy  b 
tax  upon  the  inferior  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  the  priestf 
have  seized  upon  stich  passages  as  are  to  be  found  iti  th6  roclu 
■bout  the  country,  and  have  converted  a  transit  through  thetn,''-« 
Which  is  meritorion*  in  proportioh  to  its  difficulty,— intfe  H  Hto 
of  purification.  .  At  Malabar  Point  iri  the  island  of  BctttlbSy  It  i 
passage  of  this  description,  through  which  the  great  Sivajl  thi 
founder  of  the  Mahratta  state  was  known  to  risk  his  life  for  th4 
take  of  passing. 

.  ''  Sivajl,"  states,  Mr,  Mttor,  "  Was  a  Mahrstta,  which  plrovel 
that  high  and  low  sects  have  On  equal  faitH  in  this  sin-expelling  pnji 
tess.  Women  also,  as  well  as  men,  go  through  thi«  operation  t 
and  I  have  witnessed  Eortie  ridicutoust  and  even  some  embarrasUDg 
and  distressing  scenes,  in  the  unsuccessful  etForts  of  individuals. 

<*  It  is  necessary  to  descend  some  steps  on  rugged  rocks,  and 
then  by  first  protruding  the  hands,  yod  ascend  head-fifst  up  the 
hole.  After  the  feet  fire  lifted  fitJm  their  IdSt  SuiipoH,  the  aftcftSt 
is  very  difficult,  Htld  sometimes  impractlcUile )  in  Mhfch  catat  IM 
Essayist  remains  with  his  head  and  hands  exposed  to  the  laughing  St 
commiserating  spectators  above,  till  some  one  go^  below  to  aid  the 
disappointed  aspirant  in  his, ot  her  descent. 

.  "  Hagauath  Rao,'  the  &ther  of  the  Present  Peishwa,  sent  twi 
Brahmans  on  an  embassy  to  England.  They  went  by  sea  to  Suez, 
and  returned  by  Persia.  On  their  return,  they  were  treated  as  out- 
casts; for  although  men  of  unexceptionable  character,  it  w» 
deemed  impossible  for  them  to  travel  through  countries  iohahitej 
by  Mlech'has,  or  inipure  tribes,  and  live  accoi'ding  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  theh  sacred  books.  • 

"  AAer  various  consultatlohi  timong  leahi^d  BtbhtnAhS  eoAVetiet 
from  ^1  pu'ts,  it  WM  decreed  by  the  holy  assembly,  that  in  ctmijv 
deration  of  the  good  chacacter  of  the  travellersf  andihe  mniiye  of 
their  journey,  which  was  the  gjood  of  their  country,  thby  mu>ht  bt 
regeneratfdt  and  have  their  sacerdotal  ordination  renewed.  For  thf 
purpose  of  regeneration,  it  was  directed  to  make  an  image  of  pure 
gold,  of  the  female  power  of  nature,  in  the  shape  either  of  a  wo* 
man  or  a  cow,  &c.  &c. 

"  As  a  statue  of  fine  gold,  or  of  proper  dimensians,  would  havi 
been  too  expensive,  even  for  a  -prince,  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
make  an  image  of  the  sanvd   loiiii    Aaganath  Rao  accordingljr 
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hud  one  made  of  pure  gold ;  and  Ills  ambassadors  having  been  re- 
generated by  passing  through  it,  with  proper  ceremonies,  including 
immense  presents  Xo  the  Brahmans,  were  re-admitted  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful."  (P.  397— 8.)— Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon. 

Such  are  the  modes  by  which  the  operation,  which  would 
be  called  by  Europeans  "  recovering  caste,"  is  conducted. 

After  these  details,  we  can  readily  believe  the  accounts  which 
ve  have  heard  from  many  residents  in  India,  that  the  natives 
Usteo  with  much  complacency  to  the  disputes  between  their 
priests  and  the  Europeans,  and  rather  enjoy  the  result,  whea 
diey  see  the  former  impounded  in  ai^umeiit ;  and  that  they 
9ften  desire  the  European  to  stay  and  talk  with  them,  after  th» 
Brahman  is  fairly  driven  out  of  the  field.  With  respect  to  thii 
last,  his  principal  arguments  in  support  of  his  deceptions  are^ 
tliat  "  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country;"  "  that  their  ancestors 
have  always  done  so  ■"  and  other  reasons  equally  common  and 
equally  cogent. 

We  think  ourselves  now  fully  justified  in  assuming,  that  tha 
told  of  the  Brahmans  over  the  mind  of  the  natives,  who  are 
qonversaiit  with  European  manners,  is  very  slight ;  that  the  sys^ . 
tem  of  dupery  becomes  every  day  less  imposing ;  consequeutl^t 
^hat  diere  are  good  hopes  that  by  prudent  management  it  will* 
ip  time,  be  altogether  cast  off,  without  any  risk  of  eflBCtual 
opposition  or  convulsions  raised  by  Uie  Brahmans.  Granting, 
however,  tbaX  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  natives  never  have  In- 
tercourse with  an  European,  they  must,,  of  course,  see  son^e 
of  their  sect  who  have ;  and  Uie  natural  consequence  of  dieir. 
communication  rnust  gradually  be  to  dissipate  the  delusions^' 
and  teach  them  to  discover  aiid  to  despise  ihe  craft  of  it^eir 
priests. 

We  have  the  authority  of  a  writer  well  acquainted  with  India,, 
and  no  great  advocate  for  the  conversion  of  Ihe  Hindus,  for 
asserting,  that  llie  whole  of  our  system  generally  tends  to  eit-, 
Ughteu  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  to  open  tlieir  eyes  to  the. 
bonds  in  which  they  have  been  held  by  the  Brahmans  for  m^ty 
centuries.  He  affirms,  that  greater  lengtlis  have  been  gone  in 
loosening  these  chains  within  the  last  thirty  years,  than  had  ever 
before  been  done  in  500  years ;  and  that  there  are  very  great 
numbers,  both  of  Brahmans  and  other  Hindus,  in  all  the  EurO' 
pean  settlements,  who  are  peifeetly  emancipated  from  all  belief 
m  thdr  own  religion,  and  consider  Uiemsetves  as  the  illumiiiati 
among  the  natives. — Strictures,  flc.  1808. 

The  moral  eflfecU  that  must  necessarily  f<41ow,  will  entirely 
depend  upon  the  conduct  aqd  example  of  the  Europeans.  Le^ 
the  character  of  Christianity  be  raised  among  these  by  ev^i^: 
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possible  mean ;  and  the  Hindu,  disabused  as  to  his  own  refigioti, 
will  natuially  fly  to  that  which  offers  a  purer  model  and  more 
perfect  eNamplus:  whereas,  if  he  have  no  such  resource  open 
to  him,  he  wilt  only  exchange  the  enjoined  vices  of  his  pnest 
for  the  natural  vices  of  human  nature,  and  the  artificial  vices  of 
Europeans. 

'  Hut  it  is  obvious,  that  with  a  view  to  our  own  security,  and  indeed 
as  we  think  to  the  effectual  conversion  of  the  Hindus,  the  al- 
teration can  only  be  gradually  wrought;  as  the  silent  operation 
6f  superior  example,  the  difiiision  of  knowledge  by  die  exer- 
tion of  individuals,  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures,  the  aboH- 
fion  of  brutalising  rites  and  ceremonies,  aad  the  other  expedi- 
ents which  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  shall  have  predisposed 
the  minds  of  the  natives  to  a  purer  toue  of  sentiments  and 
morals.  Till  this  is  effectuated,  the  hasty  opposition  to  their 
ancient  habits  and  prejudices,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  sectariail 
missionaries  might  be  prone  to  counsel,  would  at  once  extingubh 
every  chance  of  success.  The  praise  due  to  their  individual 
Exertions  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  we  earnestly  hops 
that  diey  willbe  continiied;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  en&u- 
giasm,  though  an  excellent  pioneer,  and  a  good  private  soldier, 
is  but  a  bad  general.  Zeal,  under  the  guidance  of  discretion, 
should  take  the  command,  when  once  tlie  field  is  cleared  for  a 
regular  army ;  and  should  carry  on  the  campaign,  by  combinitig 
a  deliberate  resolution  ultimately  to  cany  the  point  in  dispute, 
*ith  a  quick  ins^ht  into  the  movements  and  intentions  of  the 
enemy,  taking  car»,  above  all  things,  not  to  endanger  the  safetv 
pf  those  interest;,  which  they  have  it  in  charge  to  defei^d. 

We  shall  now  release  our  readers  with  a  brief  observation  on 
the  notable  argument,  liiat  if  India  were  chiistian,  Great  Bri* 
tain  would  soon  lose  its  dominion  over  it.  To  say  nothii^  of  the 
profane  selfishness,  of  the  worse  than  Mohampiedan  prejudice 
and  cruelty  of  this  senbment,  we  must  remark,  th>t  to  make  it 
out,  it  should  be  shewn  how  much  of  the  physical  inferiority  of 
die  Hindus  is  to  be  ascribed  to  climate,  how  miich  to  mental 
imbecility,  induced  by  their  moral  and  religious  debasement. 
And  upon  Ais  point  we  must  recollect  that  even  children,  bom 
of  European  parents,  physically  spe^kmg,  degenerate  into 
Hindus,  in  one  remove  from  the  parent  stock.  Granting,  how- 
ever, what  would  certainly  be  the  case,  that  a  good  deal  of  vi- 
gour would  be  infused  into  their  minds,  we  do  not  see  why 
Uiat  should  make  them  less  obedient  soldiers,  or  less  attached 
subjects,  to  a  christian  government,  under  eqiial  laws,  and  a  mild 
ana  b^ieficent  administration;  and  under  do  other  do  we  wi^ 
to  see  them  ultimately  ruled  by  England,    Indeed  it  is,  in  ouf 
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otimation,  one  great  recdmmeDdation  of  the  introduclioD  of 
Christianity,  that  it  would  induce  the  absolute  necessity  of  go- 
verning India  under  equal  laws. 

But  if,  a  century  or  two  hence,  in  the  ordinary  operation  of 
haman  aflairs,  India  should  be  separated  from  wlmt  might  then 
almost  be  called  the  parent  country,  let  it  be  recollected,  that 
if  she  cannot  be  retained  by  us,  do  other  nation  can  conquer 
her ;  that  her  commerce  will  still  remain  to  England ;  and  that 
England  will,  long  before  that  period,  have  reaped  from  ths 
capital,  annually  brought  hopie  by  the  Company's  servants,  all 
the  advantages  of  which  her  soil,  and  other  objects  of  improve- 
ment, are  capable.  We  would  no  more  refuse  the  light  of  the 
gospel  to  India,  because,  a  century  or  two  hence,  it  may  bs 
iBdependeot,  than  we  would  decline  the  improvement  of  our  pri- 
i^te  property,  because  our  own  existence  here  must  have  an  end. 
On  the  contrary,  can  there  be  a  more  delightful  sensation  than  to 
reflect,  that  we  have  repaid  our  temporal  advantages  tenfold 
in  coin  of  never-fading  lustre;  that  if  the  face  of.  these  islands 
ahall  be  covered  with  crops  and  herds,  with  parks  and  gardens, 
with  palaces,  hospitals,  and  schools,  through  the  instrumentali^ 
of  capital  acquired  in  India — India  has,  in  her  turn,  received 
ample  compensation,  in  a  long-deferred  and  almost  despaired  of 
reigo  of  liberty,  justice,  peace,  and  true  philosophy  i 

"  Be  these  thjr  trophies,  queen  of  many  isles ; 
On  these  high  Heaven  shall  shed  indulgent  smDes. 
First  by  thy  guardian  voice  to  India  led. 
Shall  truth  divine  her  tearless  victories  spread ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  Heaven-bom  light  shall  stream. 
New  realms  from  thee  shall  catch  the  blissful  theme ; 
Unwonted  warmttvthe  softened  savage  feel. 
Strange  chiefs  admire,  and  turban'd  warriors  kneel; 
Tlie  prostrate  East  submit  her  jewell'd  pride. 
And  swarthy  kings  adore  the  Crucified." 

Granft  Poem  on  tht  Rtitoratiort  of  Leamhig  in  ike  Eait. 
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temMiaJIy  arranged,  with  Fac-simiie  Wood-cuts  of  the  Portraits  Of  PopeSj 
Emperors,  &c.  and  the  Kings  of  England-     Royal  4to.     il.  M.  boird«. 

Thfe  History  of  the  Worihies  of  England,  endcavoared.  By  Thomai 
FnHer,  D-D.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  First  printed  in  i66j;i 
new  Edition,  with  explanatory  Notes,  by  John  NicFioU  F.A.S.  London; 
Edinburgh,  and  Perth.     1  Vols.     Royal  4to.     5I.  $>..  boards. 

TBI;  HHtbry  of  EngtShd,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cisarto  the  Re*o- 
latioflfntSee.  By  Datid  Hume,  Esq.  With  a  Cominaallon  to  the  Death 
**  Oet^e  II.    By  T.  Smollett,  M.D.     15  Vols.    i4mo.    3I.  1 5*.  boards. 

An  Ecclesiastical  History,  ancient  and  modem,  from  the  Birth  of 
Christ  to  th«  tieglrlning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  :  in  which  the  Rise, 
Progress,  aftd  Variations  of  Church  Power  are  considered  in  their  Con- 
nection with  tht  State  of  Learning  aod  Philosophy,  and  the  l^olitical  HiS' 
lory  of  Europe  during  that  Period.  By  the  late  learned  John  iaurence 
tAoSatxtm  D.  Q.  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Gottingcn.  Translated 
from  the  original  Latin,  and  illtistrated  by  Notes,  chronolt^ical  Tablesi 
Aid  in  Appendrt.  By  Archibald  Machine,  D.  D-  A  new  Edition,  con- 
tlnuetl  to  tlw  End  faf  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Charles  Coote,  L.  L.  t): 
and  furnlslted  With  an  additional  Appendix  to  the  First  Book.  By  the 
KightRev.  Dr.  George  Gleigi  of  Stirling.     6  Vols.    Svo     jl-  3S.  boardl. 

The  Rj>port8  of  Casel  argued  and  determined  in  the  Conrt  of  king'd 
Bench,  in  Hilary  Term,  iSio.  By  E.  H.  East,  Esq-  Vol.  13,  Part  H. 
Royal  Svo.    79.  6d.  sewed. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Vendor  and  Purchaser  of  Personal  Property ; 
considered  ctiieSy  with  a  View  to  Mercantile  Transactions-  By  George 
Robs,  £sq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.    Royal  S10.     las.  boards. 

Two  Treatises  on  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance.  By  H-  T-  Colebrooie, 
^i),     il.  IIS.  6A-  boards. 

The  Law  of  Nations ;  or  IVinciples  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  By  Mon. 
•ieurde  Vattel.    Fourth  edition.    Royal  Syo.     iSs.boarde. 

MbDlblNE   AMD   SUftcGRY. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Jones  on  the  Composition  of  the  Eau  Medicinal  d'Hui> 
ion.    By  James  Moore.    Crown  »vo.     is.  sewed- 

A  teribUB  Address  to  the  Pablic  on  the  Practice  of  Vaccination ;  in 
whidi  the  lue  Fiilm«  of  that  Operation  in  the  Family  of  En'l  Grotvenor 
is  patticnlao'lt  adverted  to.  Sold  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Portuguese  Suf- 
fems.    9*0.     II-  sewed. 

Tte  Edinburgh  Medici)  3nd  Slirgie^  Journal.  No.  XXVII,  for  July. 
8»o.     3s.  sewed. 

M  Btfef  m  Some  of  the  Stagefl  of  the  Opcratiom  of  cutting  for  the 
Ston*.    Sy  C.  B.  Frf  e,  F.R-S-    »>o-     ■*■  sewed. 


a?d-  LutofNtKWu,kt.  ■     ■ 

A  Treatise  on  Surgical  Anatomri  Part  tfae  First.  6/  Abrahani  Co)le*> 
tiTO.     78'  6d.  boards. 

The  New  London  Practice  of  Physic,  pointing  out  the  Characten, 
CauBca,  and  Symptoms  of  the  various  Diseases  to  which  the  Human  Bodf 
Is  liable ;  and  the  most  approved  Method  of  Treatment,  with  Prescrip- 
tions according  to  the  Nomenclature  of  the  New  Pharmacopceia.  The 
Seventh  Edition,  enlarged  and  carefully  revised,  by  P..  G.  Clarke,  M.D. 
Author  of  MediciiiEB  Praxeos  Compendium,  Modem  Practice  of  Physic, 
Conspectus  Medicus,  &c.    8vo.     123.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Gout ;  containing  the  Opinions  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed ancient  and  modem  Physicians  on  that  Disease)  with  Observations  on 
the  Eau  Medicinale.  By  John  Ring,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Londoti,  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  lA>ndon  and  Paris. 
8vo.     69.  boards. 

Nosology,  or  Diseases  arranged  in  their  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and 
Species,  with  accurate  Definitions-  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Wm. 
Cullen,  .Vi,D.  &c.     iimo.     is.  boards. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.     By  John  Webster.     8vo.    79.  boards. 

Cheselden's  Plates  of  the  Human  Bones,  correctly  reduced  from  the 
original  Copy,  accompanied  wiih  Eiplanadons.     izmo.     3B.  6d.  boards. 

The  London  Dispensatory,  contaming  the  Elements  and  Practice  of 
Materia  MediCa  and  Pharmacy :  with  a  Translation  of  the  Pharmaco- 
pceias  of  the  London,  the  Edinburgh,  and  the  Dublin  Colleges  of  Pbyu* 
clans  i  many  useful  Tables;  and  Copper-plates  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Ap- 
paratus. The  whole  forming  a  Synopsis  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera* 
peutics.  Uy  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  Surgeon,  Fellow  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London ;  and  of  the  Royal  Medical,  the  Physical  and  the  Spe- 
culative Societies  of  Edinburgh.     Svo.     16s  boards. 

Quincy's  Lexicon  Medicum.  A  new  Medical  Dictionary,  containing 
an  Explanation  of  the  Terms  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Practice  of  Phyricj 
Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  the  va- 
rious Branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  connected  with  Medicine-  Selectedt 
arranged,  and  compiled  from  the  best  Authors,  by  Robert  Hooper,  M.D. 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don I  Physician  to  the  St.  Mary-!e-bone  XnSrmary,  &c.  Gvo.    i$s.  boardt. 


A  Letter  of  a  General  Officer,  on  the  Recruiting  Service;  to  which  is 
added,  another  on  the  Establishment  of  Rifle  Corps  in  the  British  Anaj- 
By  Colonel  F.  P.  Robinson.     4to.     sewed. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Military  Establishments,  and  Defence  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire.  Vol.  I.  By  the  Hon.  Henry  Augustus  Dillon,  M.  P.  and 
Colonelof  the  loist  Regiroentof  Foot.    Bvo-     10s.  6d- boards. 

Strategematicon,  or  Greek  and  Roman  Anecdotes,  cODCeming  Militair 
Po]icy,and  the  Science  of  War,  translated  by  R.  B.  Scott.    Svo.  9».  boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Peregrinations  of  the  Mind,  through  the  most  genera]  and  interesting 
Subjects,  usually  agitated  io  Lif^,  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Baker.  New 
edition,  with  a  Biographic  Memoir,  &c.  of  the  Author,     cr.  Svo.  6s-  bda. 

Devotional  and  Doctrinal  Extracts,  from  Epistles  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  London  of  the  People  called  C;(uakers,  from  the  Year  1678  to  1810. 
8vo.    "as.  sewed. 

Remarks  on  the  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  of  the  People  called  QuatBeriii 
for  the  Year  )8io  ;  from  the  Monthly  Repoatory.    8vo.    W-  »ewed. 


List  of  New  t^orh,  4??' 

Th*8aTagt,hy  Plomingo,  a  Head-man  andWamor  of  the  Moacogiilgrt 
nation,  Un  American  Periodrcal  Worh).     iimo-     Vol.  i.     63.  boarda. 

Sentimental  Anecttotes,  by.Madame  De  Montolieu.  Translated  from  the, 
French,  by  Mrs.  Plunkett,  formerly  Miss  Gunning:.  iVols.  iimo.  ja.bds. 
]l>etters  to  John  Ailtin,  M.  D.  on  his  Volume  of  Vocal  Poetry ;  and  on 
his  Essays  on  Song  Writing;  with  a  Collection  of  such  English  Songs  as 
are  most  eminent  for  poetical  Merit-  Published  originally  by  himself  id 
the  Year  1771;  and  republished  by  R.  H.  Evans,  in  the  Year  i8id.  By 
James  Flumptre,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  i  imo.  98.  bds. 
Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland :  to  which 
are  itdded,  Translations  from  the  Gaelic,  and  Letters  connected  with  theset 
fiwmerly  published.  By  the  Author  of  Letters  from  the  Mountain*. 
a  Vols.      lamo.     128.  boards. 

A  Picture  of  Margate,  Kamagate,  and  liroadstairs,     tamo.     3s.  senedi 
The  Castle  of  Otranto ;  with  a  Critical  Introduction :  embelliehed  with 
S  characteristic  Engraving.     4to.      il.  6b.  boards. 

Letters  to  a  Sister.  By  a  Lady.  ismo.  jjti.  6d.  boards- 
Reviewers  Reviewed ;  including  an  Enquiry  into  the  moral  and  Intel' 
lectual  Effects  of  Habits  of  Criticism,  and  their  Influence  on  the  general 
Interests  of  Literature.  To  which  is  subjoined,  a  brief  History  of  tb6 
Periodical  Reviews  published  in  England  and  Scotland.  By  John  Charles 
O'Reid,  Esq.     8vo.     2s.  fid.  sewed. 

The  whole  Art  of  Bookbinding,  containing  valuable  Recipes  for  Sprio* 
kling.  Marbling,  Colouring,  &c.     iSmo.     ys.  6d.  boards. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  James  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  certain 
printed  Papers,  inlitlcd  The  Viper  and  File ;  lliere  is  Wisdom  in  Silence ) 
An  old  Story,  &c.  which  have  lately  been  distributed  by  him,'  and  which 
areevidently  intended  to  propagate  and  support  groundless  and  malevolent 
Calumnies  against  innocent  Men.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  senior,  M-  D.  and 
P.  and  Senior  Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgb- 
pvo-     JB.  sewed- 

Tables  for  the  Purchasing  of  £states,  freehold,  Copyhold,  or  LeaSeholdf 
Annuities,  &c.  and  for  the  renewing  of  Leases  held  under  Cathedral 
Churches,  Colleges,  or  other  Corporate  Bodies,  for  Terms  or  Years  certaini 
and  for  Lives.  Together  with  several  useful  and  interesting  Tables  con* 
nected  with  the  Subject.  Also  the  Five  Tables  of  Compound  Interest. 
By  W.  Inwood,  Architect  and  Surveyor      iimo.     ■}%■  hoards. 

Letters,  Elegant,  Interesting,  and  Evangelical;  illustrative  of  the  Au< 
thor's  amiable  CharJKter,  and  developing  many  Circnmslnnces  of  his  His- 
tory not  generally  l«iown.  By  James  Hervey,  MA,  late  Rector  of  Wes- 
ton Favell  and  Collinetrce,  Northamptonshire.     8vo.     7s.  boards. 

ALetterto  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  upon  the  Subject  of 

the  Bill  lately  introduced  by  his  Lordship  into  the  House  of  Peers,  entitled) 

'   An  Act  to  explain  and  render  more  clFecttTai  certain  Acts,  &c-  so  laras  the 

tame  relate  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers.     By  Thomas  B«lsham, 

Minister  of  the  Chapel  in  Essex-street.     Svo.     ts-  sewed. 

A  Selection  of  Curious  Articles  from  the  Gentleman's'  Magazine  t  coQ* 
taining,  t.  Researches,  Historical  and  i^ntiquarian )  1.  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem Literatt:re,  Criticism,  and  Philology ',  3.  Philosophy  and  Natural  His* 
tory;  4.  Letters  to  and  from  eminent  Persons)  5.  Miscellaneous  Articles, 
Including  Anecdotes  of  extraordinary  Persons,  useful  Projects  and  Itiven' 
tions;  *.  Biographical  Memoirs,  Literary  Anecdotes  and  Characters,  Topo. 
graphical  Notices,  &c.  »  Vols.  Svo.  il.  1  as.  6d.  boards..  The  fourth 
Volume  separate,  price  14s.  boards. 

Miscellaneous  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  Manners,  and  History  ttf 


^^  Liil  of  New  Workt. 

Eun^,  during  the  Reignt  uf  Charles  II.  Jamea  II-  WilHam  IlLand  Que«B 
Anoe.     Bt  Janice  PeHer  Malcolm,  F.  8- A.     Uto.     lak  boards. 

aimple  pleasures.  Dciign^d  for  Young  Persons  above  twelve  Y«us  of 
Age.     By  Mies  Venning,     ijmo-     38-  6d.  bound. 

The  PUys  of  WiUiam  Shabspeare,  accurately  priated  from  the  Text 
of  the  corrected  Copy  left  by  the  late  George  Steteni,  E«q.  aitb  Claitical 
Notes,  esplaining  obaolcte  Words,  or  obicure  SentnncDts,  umI  a  Sketch  6( 
th^Liic  of  Shakepeare.  Elegantly  printed  with.  VigneUe  Titte-pa^'and 
Erontitpieccs,  designed  by  Uwina,  and  i»igravetl  bf  Noble.  8-VoU.  14190. 
al.  board* 

Columbus;  or  the  Discovery  of  America;— Gortaa,  or  tb«  Caa<ti>«*t  of 
Mexico  i — Pizarro,  or  the  Conquest  of  Peru  ;  each  tramlUed  from  the 
GermanoTJ.  H  Campe.by ElizabelhHeime.  NewEditiona  iimo.  Price 
i%  each,  board*. 

Slietchca  of  History,  Polttica  and  Manners,  taken  in  Dublh),  and  the 
North  of  Ireland,  in  the  Autumn  of  iSia.    ftvo.    >«.  boards. 

A  Letter  to  Francis  Jefirey,  Esq.  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Revkn. 
By  ail  Anti-RcformlBt.    8vo.     it.  6d-  sewed. 

Lord  Somers's  Collection  of  scarce  and  valuable  Tracli,  arranged.  Ac. 
by  Walter  Scott,  Eeq.  Vol.  V.   Second  edition,    royal  4to.  3!.  3s  boards. 

Letters  and  other  important  Documents, relatiTC  to  the  Bdystone  Light- 
house.    By  R.H.  Weston,  Esq.     4to.     il.  la.  boards. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev-  Robert  Hodgsoa,  M.  A.  and  F.  R-  ft.  containing 
a  Refutation  of  hia  Statement  of  the  Conduct  of  Bishop  Porteus,  respecN 
iog  the  Rectory  of  Bradwell  IQ  Essex.  B;  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Dtidley.  L.  L-  D. 
^1Q.     is.  aewed- 

Fami liar  Letters,  addressed  toCfaildr«i  and  young  Persona  of  the  mid- 
dle Rankn,    3i-     iimo. 

The  Trantactiuna  of  the  Linnean  Society  uf  London.  Vol-  X,  Part  I. 
4to-      il-  IIS.  6s.  sewed. 

The  British  Bibliographer.  By  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  K.  J.  No.  IX, 
for  July.     8yo.     6s. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical  Journal.  No.  XXXV,  for  May. 
SvQ.     Ss. 

The  Quarterly  Review.     No.  X,  for  June.     Rvo.     6s. 

Essays  on  Man,  delineating  his  intellectual  and  moral  Qaafitie».  Hy 
Thomas  Finch-     iimo.     6b- boards - 

The  Poll  fpr  the  Election  of  RepresenUtives  in  Parliament  fiw  the 
CoLiitty  of  Gloucester.  tSri.    4to. .  10s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  M.  A.  with  aMemoir  of  bis  Lift. 
By  Josiah  Pratt,  &■  D.  F.  R-  S.    4  Vols.    8vo.     it.  3s.  boards. 

A  Nsixajive  of  the  Minutes  of  Evideace  respecting  the  Claim  to  the 
9eckelty  Peerage.    8vo.    9s.  boards. 

A  Oincrtation  on  Horses.  By  William  Osroer-  Ifaw  edition.  Pods- 
qif>.    4S.  boardi.- 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Qlcncanon:  a  Scottish  Tale,  by  Miss  Wigley.  3  Vols.    iimo.   lU.  bijft 
A  Winter's  Tale.    By  J.  N- Brewer.    Second  edition.    4  Vols.    iwiiQ, 

ThcSpiri»of  "thq  Book"  or  Memoirs  of  Caroline  Princess  of  HasbuEghf 
a  political  and  amatory  Romance.  BditedbyThomas  Ashe,  Esq.  3.Vob- 
i^Iino.     il.  js.  boards. 

'  Sr  Ralph  DeBigod:  a  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,,  intcrBpccO; 
ed  with  Anecdotes  of  real  Life.  By  Edwar4  ^oorc,  Esq.  vVqU.  imio- 
tl.  II.  boards. 


LUt  of  New  HTorJcs.  a;j>, 

f H«)triek  D>e  Montferi};  aNowl.  By  the  Author  of  the  Purauitt  of 
Fa«tiion.    3  Vols.     iimo.     il-  is.  boarda- 

Rhydisfl,  the  Devil  in  Oxford,     i  VoU.     iimo-     los-  fid.  boards. 

£uginie  et  Mathilde,  ou  Memgiret  Ae  la  FuoUle  Du  eomte  De  Rove). 
3  tome-    I  imo-  ts"-  sewed- 

The  Old  Family  Legend,  or  One  Husband  and  Two  Maniigee.  By 
]»mea  NorrU  Hruwn.    4  Vols-     iMK>-     il.  ».  boanlt. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Sevett  Shilling  Piece.  Gy  A.  HamiHon.  a  Vokw 
ittdo,    w-  ho^rda- 

Like  Master  Like  Mati  i  a  NoTel.  By  the  late  John  Palnacr,  CqoMdliiQ, 
St»  to  the  deceatotl  and  celebi:aled  John  Palmer,  «f  the  Theatre*  Hojnl) 
Drulf'taBe  and  the  Harmarket-  With  a  Preface,  contakiing  Crude  Hint* 
for  Coostderatiooa  9n  Living  Critics,  and  a  Narrative  of  the  Distreaaoftbo 
deceaced  Author's  Widow.  By  George  Colman,  the  Younger.  FubUsb* 
edfartheRtlJeftiC  theAtUhov'a  Widow.     S  Volt.     iimo.     laa.  boaitls. 

The  Passions:  a  Novel,  in  Letters-  By  Rosa  Mali Idd.  AuthoiofHoura 
of  Solitude,  the  Nun,  Zofloya,  Libertine,  Sec.     il.  is.  boards. 

ganto)  de  Mosleuoa,  or  Annals  of  a  Patriot  Faaiily>  founded  an  rcccM 
Facts.     By  William  TJckcn,  Esq.     3  Vols,     crown  Gvo.     iS a.  hoards. 

flnuhan,  or  (be  Ages  of  Han.  By  a  Philoaopher.  3  Voh,  timo- 
1 5s.  boarda. 

Inhabiiafits^  of  £arth,  or  the  Follies  of  Wonua.  By  A.  F.  Uolstein. 
3  Vols.     lamo.     16.  6d.  boards. 

Sieeuing  Entvtaiomtnta ;  or,  Delineatioas  of  the  Maanen,  CuttOMU,  &c. 
of  variow  Nations;  iBCerspcraed  with  Geographical  Notices,  Historical 
aod  Bio^raphieal  Auecdotes.  and  Descriptions  ir  Natural  History.  De- 
signed for  the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  Youth.  By  J  B.  IVp^g> 
1  Vols.     I  amO'     iis-  boards 

FatiwrtcBs  Faanyi  OTf  the  Meiooirs  of  a  Little  Mendicant.  4  Vols, 
tamo.     il.  boards. 

POETKY. 

The  piamts :  a  Poem,  Cantos  the  third  and  fourth,  with  Notes.  4nd  CT>- 
servationa.     By  William  Tigbe,  Enq.     Bvo.     los.  fid.  boards. 

The  Figured  Mantle,  and  the  Bridal  Day,  Legendary  Tales,  with  Other 
tifEios-     B)|  a  Sussex  Clergyman,     timo.     3s.  6d-  boards. 

The  Minstrels  of  Winandermere  :  a  Poem.  By  Charles  Farish,  B-  D.. 
lUno,  4a.;  with  Black  Agnes,  or  the  Defence  of  Dunbar.  By  Agnes 
Countess  of  March,  la  the  Year)  i^ib-     lamo.     5a-  fid.  boards. 

Psyche,  or  the  Legend  of  Love;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  late  Mxa. 
(Henry  Tlghe.     Third  tuition.     8vo.     its.  boards. 

Scenes  of  Infancy,  discriptive  of  T eviotdale.  By  John  Leyden..  Se- 
cond edition      luno.     6a-  boarda. 

The  Fall  of  Cambria;  in  twenty-four  Books.  The  Second  Edition. 
By  Joseph  Cottle-     1  Vols.     »»o.     i fa.  boards. 

<*a  Ninelyricalpieceshavingbeen  added  to  this  edition,  they  are  print- 
ed separately  for  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition^  and  will  be  dcKVered 
gratis,  on  application  to  the  publishera,  through  ^e  medilira  bP  tbe-rC' 
Bpeclive  booksellers  from  whom  the  copies  were  obtained'. 

TriSea-in  Verse  and  Prose.  By  E.  H.  Rose,  late  a  Seaman  of  his  Hajet- 
t]c'aShipL'Iiiipetueux.    iiino.    js.  boards. 

Bannockbum :  a  Poem,  in  four  Books,     tvo.     Ss.  boards. 

The  Banks  <^  Wye:  a  Poem,  in  four  Books.  B?  Robert  HopmBekl. 
£imbdlished  with  four  Plabea.     Foolscap  8vo.     js.  boards. 

Ballad  Romances,  and  otiier  Poem*     «•■-'■         -• 
Witib  a  fine  eugraTinj.    Foolscap  l*o> 


2^  Litt  of  New  Works. 

'  PoeiM  and  Lettera.  Br  the  Ute  William  luac  Robertt,  of  Briitol. 
With  Bome  Account  of  bis  Life.  With  two  engravings.  Ctown  8to. 
w.  6d.  bo^trds. 

.  Poems  OD  Tarious  Subjects :  including  a  Poem  on  the  Education  of  the 
Poor ;  an  Indian  Tale ;  the  Offering  of  I«uc,  a  Sacred  Drama,  foolscap, 
frro.     It.  boardi. 

The  Mndem  Minerva;  or,  the  Bat's  SemiDary for  roung  Ladiei:  a 
Satire  on  Female  Education.    By  Queen  Mab-    4tD-    31.  sewed. 

De  Salkeld,  Knight  of  the  White  Rose;  a  Tale  of  the  middle  Ages. 
By  George  Warrington.     410.     il.  us.  6d.  boards. 

Lines  addressed  to  Mrs.  Hay  Drummond;  on  the  singular  Circnmstance 
attending  the  Interment  of  her  first  Child  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Roth- 
bary,  in  Northumberland.  By  Rev.  George  Wilkins,  A.M.  4to.  as.' 
fid.  sewed. 

The  Bullion  Debate :  a  Serio-comic  Satiric  Poem.  By  William  Pitt,  of 
Birrningham.    8vo.     is.  6d.  sewed. 

An  University  Prize  Poem,  on  His  Majesty  King  George  UI-  having 
completed  the  soth  Year  of  his  Reign.  By  N.  J.  Halpin,  T.  C.  D. 
crown  8vo.    sewed. 

Retrospection,  a  Poem  in  familiar  Verse.  By  Richard  Cumberland. 
4to.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Age  j  or,  the  Consolations  o£  Philosophy :  a  Poem-  Part  the  first- 
By  the  Author  of  the  "People,"  Sec.     8vo.    39.  sewed. 

Ode  on  the  present  State  of  Europe.  By  T.  G.  Lace.  4(0.  as.  sewed. 
-  A  Sequel  to  the  Poelical  Monitor,  consisting  of  Pieces  select  and  oriei- 
nal)  adapted  to- improve  the  Minds  and  Manners  of  young  Persons.  By 
Elizabeth  Hill.    iSmo.    39.  bound. 

Somerset,  a  Poem.    By  F.  Webb.    Boyal  410-    4B.  sewed. 

The  Triumphs  of  Religion:  a  Sacred  Poem,  in, Four  Parts.    Foolscap. 
jw.  boards- 
Poetical  Pastimes.    By  James  Fitzgerald.    Foolscap.     7s  boards. 

Poems.    By  William  Robert  Spencer.     Svo.     tos.  boards. 

The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick;  a  Poem.  By  Walter  ScOtt,  Euq.  4tQ. 
15s.    Royal  4to.  (of  which  only  60  are  printed)  il.  103.  boards. 

Poetical  Essay  on  the  existing  State  <rf  Things.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  for  assisting  to  maintain  in  Prison  Mr-  P.  Finnerty, 
imprisoned  for  a  Libel.    4I0.    is.  sewed. 

Carlton  House  Fete ;  or,  the  Disappointed  Bard ;  in  a  Series  of  Elegies ; 
to-which  is  added,  Curiouty  in  Rag^  an  Elegy.  B;  Peter  Kndar,  l^q. 
4to.    t».  6d.  sewed. 

The  Seasons.  By  James  Thomson.  With  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by 
P.Murdock,  D.D.F.R-  S;  andan  Essay  on  thePoem,hy  J.  Aibin,  M.D- 
Fcolscap  8vo.  6s.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6ct-  Demy  Svo.  ifs.  boards. 


Plain  Reasons  for  the  Reappointment  of  His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York, 

u  Coivroander  in  Chief  -    Svo.     as.  sewed- 
The  People^  by  the  Authorof  theAge.    Svo.    6s.sewed. 
Democracy  Unveiled  ;  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Francis  Hurdett,  Bart.  M.  P. 

By  T.  Adams,  Esq.  lately  resident  in  the  United  States.    8vo.  los.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy:  or.  Elementary 
Viewof  the  Manner  in  which  the  Wealth  of  N«tions  is  produced,  increas- 
ed, distributed,  and  consumed.  By  'D.  Boileau,  Antbor  of.  an  Essay  og 
the  Study  of  Statistics..    Svo.    9s.  boards. 
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The  Marinrr'a  Refuge ;  a  Diecourse  to  Seamen,  delivered  in  Cliff  Lane 
Cbapel,  Whitb7,  August  5,  iBio:  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Crew  of  tbe 
Ajmweli  of  Whitby,  who  were  lost  in  the  Greenland  Seas,  May  ij,  1810. 
By  George  Young,  Minister  of  the  Aa«ociate  Congregation  ufWhiiby. 
8vo.     6d.     Fine  paper,   is.  sewed. 

St.  Paul's  ^istle  to  the  Romans,  Paraphrased,  with  ititroductory  Re- 
marks,     iimo.    4s.  fid.  boards. 

The  Nature  and  Perpeiuity  of  the  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit-  A 
Sermon,  delivered  at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Congregational  Mioistrj 
and  Churches.    By  William  Bengo  CoUyer,  D.  D.    8»o.    as- sewed. 

Dialogue  between  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Knglaiid  and  his  Panali> 
iooer,  on  the  Excuses  alleged  by  those  whu  absent  themselves  from  the 
Holy  Communion.     By  the  Rev.  George  Hutton,  D.  D,    8vo.    6d.  sewed. 

The  Beneficent  Woman  i  a  Sermon  preached  at  Leith,  March  10.  By 
John  Jamtesaa,  D.  D-  F-  R.S.andF.  rt^S.  E.    8vo.  is.  sewed. 

The  Holy  Bibles  with  explanatory  Notes,  and  One  Hundred  superior 
Copper-plates,  engraved  by  tbe  first  Artists  from  the  most  admired  Pro* 
ductions  of  the  great  Masters  of  the  various  Schools  of  Painting.  The 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  D  D-  Morning  Preacher  at  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  &c.  &e.  Parts  XXJ,  XXH-XXIII.  Demy  4to.  5a.  do. 
with  plates  7s.    or  Royal  4to.  with  plates  9a. 

A  ('Ompendium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  designed  for  tbe  Use  of  young 
Persons-    3  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  il.  is-   demy  8vo-  1I- iis.  6d  boards. 

Sermons.  liy  Samuel  Horaley,  L-L.DF.R.S  F.A.S.  late  Lord 
Bishopof  St.  Asaph.    Second  Edition.     Bvo.   1 48.  boards. 

Sermons,  selected  and  abridged,  chiefly  from  minor  Authors,  adapted 
to  the  Saints'  Days,  Festivals,  Fairs,  &c.  and  to  general  Occasions,  &c. 
&c.  For  the  Use  of  Families  Volume  III.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clap- 
ham, A.M.  Vicarof  Christ-church, Hants;  Rector  of  CussageSt.Michaeli 
Dorset ;  and  Editor  of  the  Abridgment  of  the  Lord  bishop  of  Liuctdn's 
Elements' of  Christian  Theology,     flvo.     iis.  boards. 

The  National  Religion  the  Foundation  c.'  National  Education;  a  Sei- 
mon  preached  on  Thursday,  June  ijth,  in  the  Llathedral  Church  c^  St, 
Paul,  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Children  educated  in  the  Charity 
Schools  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  By  Her* 
bert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F-  R.  S  Margaret  Professoi  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Preached  and  printed  at  tbe  request  of  the  Society 
tor  promoting  Christian  Knowledge     Svo.      is-  sewed- 

The  Truth  and  Consistency  of  Divine  Revelation  ;  with  some  Re- 
marks on  the  contrary  Extremes  of  Infidelity  and  Enthusiasm :  in  Eight 
Discourses,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's,  in 
the  Year  iSii,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John  liampton. 
Canon  of  Saliabiiry.  By  John  Bidlake,  D-  D.  of  l-hristchurch,  Oitfordj 
(.haplain  to  their  Royal  Uigbnessea  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of 
Clarence.     Svo-  8s.  boards. 

A  Letter  concerning  the  First  Two  Chapters  of  Luke,  being  tbe  Expos- 
tulation of  a  Critical  Reviewer,  with  a  Vindication  of  the  improved  Ver- 
sion,    tvo.     6s-  boards- 

The  Force  of  Truth :  an  authentic  Narrative.  By  the  Rev.  Thomu 
Scott,  Eighth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  boards- 

Also,  by  tbe  same  Author,  Chronological  Table, and Scri{itural  Mapii^ 
to  accompany  his  Family  Bible,     loa.  6d.  sewed. 
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Strmont  on  the  most  prevalent  Vice*  and  other  important  Subjeca.   By 

David  Lament,  D'  D.    3  Vols.  8vo-    iL  4>.  boards- 
Simons  ^niched  on  Pjblic  OccaMoni;  with  Notes  and  an  Appendtc 

Bf  R.V«lpr,D.D.F>  A.S.     aVdi.    aro-     iSi.boardi. 

TOPOCRAPMT. 

A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  Dominion  of  Vfiltt,  being  a  Coit- 
tittuation  oftht  Dictionary  of  Great  Britain    4to.    3I  ii-  boards 

Lachesis  Lapponica ;  or,  a  Tour  in  Lapland :  notk  Brst  published  fhm) 
the  original  Manuscript  Joumal'  of  the  celebrated  Linnaus.  liy  Juinet 
£divard  Smith,  M.  D.  F.  R.S  and  President  of  the  Linnean  Socieljr.  » 
Vols  8vo.  il-  IS  boards.  Illustrated  by  above  sixty  wooden  Cuts, 
fhim  extemporaneous  Sketches  of  the  illustrious  Author. 

A  DcKription  of  all  the  principal  Cross  Roads  in  England  and  Walet, 
And  part  of  Scotland.  By  Lieut.  Col-  Paiersoil  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo-     I  IS.  boards. 

The  Journey  from  Chester  to  London.  By  ThiJmas  Pennant,  Esq. 
With  Notes.    Svo.     15a.    Royal  8vo.  il- is.  boards. 

VOYAGES  AND  TKAVELS. 

A  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Asia,  bdng  the  second  Portiot 
of  a  general  Collection  of  Voy^es  and  Travels  ;■  forming  s  complete  Hi»- 
tory  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Discovery,  by  ^a  and  Land,  front  the 
•arllest  Ages  to  the  present  Time.  Preceded  by  an  Historical  introduction, 
and  critical  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  illustrated  and 
tdomed  with  numerous  Engfsvings.     By  John  Pinkerton.    4  Vols.     4to. 
Embellished  with  forty-seven  bitautifiil  Engravings.     Price  ■!.  8s.  boards. 
DHto,  Nos.  XLI.  XLII.  XLHI.    4to.     lot.  6d.  each. 
Travels  in  various  Countries  nf  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa-     By  Edward 
Daniel  Clarke,  L.  L.  D.   Part  the  First ;  Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey.  8e- 
cmd  Edition.     Mo.     jl.  5s.  hoards- 
Additions  to  the  First  Edition.    4to.     3S-  6d- sewed. 
HackluyC's  Collectioo  of  the  early  Voyages,  Trdvels,  and  Discoveries  of 
the  Englnh  NstioA.  A  new  Editioa,  with  Additions.  Vel.IV.  Royal  410. 
jl.  3  s.  boards. 
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This  Day  is  publishedt  and  delivered  gratis, 

THE  GENERAL  STATE 

NAVAL  CHARITABLE  SOCIETY 

FOR  1810. 

Instituted  in  1791,  under  the  Title  of 

THE  AMICABLE  NAFV  SOCIETY, 

To  relieve  the  Indigent  Orphans,  Widows,  and  Children  of  Sea  Offi- 
cers; and  also  Sea  Officers  reduced  by  Misfortune  to  Indigence. 

*#*  To  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  persons  whom  an  honourable 
Krvice  has  reduced  to  misery  and  want — to  answer  these  sacred 
calls  upon  their  country's  gratitude,  the  Society  is  endeavouring  to 
establish  an  adequate  fund,  in  full  confidence  that  as  there  b  no 
object  more  worthy  of  public  patronage  on  the  principle  of  coin- 
passion,  so  there  is  none  that  better  deserves  it  on  grounds  of  policy ; 
and  it  is  its  peculiar  felicity,  that  while  humanity  pleads  for  it  with 
tears  of  blood,  the  coldest  maxims  of  self-love  are  equally  on  its  side. 
Every  man  in  England  who  feels  an  anxiety  for  his  country's  or  hit 
own  preservation,  is  called  upon  to  promote  this  establishment  ac- 
cordmg  to  his  ability  ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  are  more  im- 
mediately concerned  in  its  success,  Virtuous  and  brave  seamen  are 
all  of  one  family — fellowship  in  danger,  and  sympathy  in  suffering, 
diffuses,  or  should  diffuse  among  them  a  fraternal  feeling,  which  for- 
bids a  British  sailor  to  see  a  brother  in  affliction  without  an  effort  to 
relieve  him. 


Trtatvrtrt. — Admiral  Sir  John  Colfoys,K,  B.  ;  Admiral  Robert 
Man;  and  Sir  Francis  John  Hartwell,  Bart.  Deputy  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy.  . 

Secretary. — Mr.  C.  W.  Aubrey,  Navy  Office. 

Sub»cription*  are  received  hy  the  following  Banken,  t^.  viz, 
Messrs.  Child  and  Co,  Temple  Bar;  Drummond  and  Co.  Char- 
ing Cross;  GonwjN,  Drew,  and  Co.  Portsmouth;  Buxtebl  and 
Co.  Plymouth;  Marsh,  Sibbald,  and  Co.  Bemers  Street;  John 
Kent,  Esq.  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth  ; — and  by  the  Treasurers  and 
Secretary  to  the  Society,  of  idiom  particulars  may  be  known,  on 
application,  by  letter,  or  otherwise. 
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BRITISH  REVIEW, 

AND 

LONDON  CRITICAL  JOURNAL. 
DECEMBER,  J  811. 


Art.  X.  De  Pln/iuence  des  Femmessur  la  LUteraiure  Franfaise, 
comme  Protectrices  des  Letlres  et  comme  Auteurs ;  ou  Pre- 
cis de  CHistoire  des  Femmes  Franfaises  les  plus  eelibres.  Par 
Madame  de  GenlU.     Paris,  ISll,  and  Colburn,  Loodon. 

1  o  stumble  at  the  threshold  has  been  considered  aa  unlucky 
omen;  we  are,  therefore,  sorry  to  find  any  thing  to  blame  in  the 
title-page  of  a  book.  If  a  title  to  a  literary  work  be  wholly 
without  utility  or  purJ)ose,  it  would  be  better  in  all  cases  to  omit 
it.  But  if  there  be  a  purpose  intended  by  it,  and  that  purpose 
be  to  make  known  the  general  design  or  subject  of  the  work, 
unless  the  work  is  truJy  without  scope  or  plan,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  learn  what  it  is  from  the  title.  Of  the  two  parts 
of  the  title  of  the  work  before  us,  the  first  is  descriptive  of  a 
specific  topic  of  illustration,  while  the  second  confesses  that  if 
the  purpose  of  the  author  be  really  not  that  which  the  first  an- 
nounces, it  is  at  least  her  sincere  intention  to  write  a  great  deal 
oil  the  subject  of  celebrated  French  females,  learned,  and  un- 
learned. 

Tlie  "reflexions  prelim  inaires"  contMu  some  observations  not 
unworthy  of  being  studied  and  remembered;  but  the  argument 
on  the  comparative  strength  of  male  and  female  capacities  for 
literature  and  science,  which  was  never  edifying,  usefitl,  or  liberal^ 
is  now  by  repetttiou  become  vapid  and  wearisome  m  the  greatest 
degree. 

Madame  de  Genlis  has  chosen  to  embark  in  this  controversy, 
juid  she  has  adupted  the  childish  mode  in  which  the  same  is 
usually  conducted,  that  is,  by  ruiming  a  parallel  between  the  ce- 
lebrated individuals  of  the  different  sexes  through  au  indefinite 
compass  of  history.     By  a  sorted  comparisoit  made  in  tlHs  mai- 
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net,  the  male  might  easily  be  shewn  to  b^  the  fairer  and  the  fe- 
male the  robuster  .sex.  Out  of  the  mUlions  which,  have  come 
into  the  worM,  airived  at  maturity,  umI  departed,  or  t}iat  at  pre- 
sent exist  in  it,  the  largest  possible  enumeration  of  particular  in- 
stances can  bear  no  proportion  ito  the  u  hole,  so  as  to  afford  an 
average  on  whiqh  to  ground  a  comparison  of  the  seses.  No 
assignable  number  thus  individually  collected  on  either  side, 
could  aitbrd  a  meestre  so  large  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
embraced  within  the  scope  of  an  exception  to  any  general  pre- 
dication respecting  the  human  condition,  and  therefore  of  course 
no  possible  extent  of  such  an  enumeration  could  be  wide  enough 
to  establish  a  general  rule.  Tlie  thing  is  incapable  of  proof,  and 
wants  no  illustration. 

We  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  thb  barren  dis- 
putation; but  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  by  the  way, 
that  whatever  perversity  or  error  in  the  arrangements  of  life,  ak- 
cident  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced,  whatever  usurpations 
upon  the  equal  nffOa  of  the  fair  sex  are  imputable  to  the  sub- 
tlety or  force  of  ours,  time,  one  would  imagine,  that  usually  de- 
velopei  dormant  claims,  and  necessity  that  for  the  most  part 
vindicates  the  appointments  of  the  Creator,  would  long  ago  have 
brought  things  to  their  proper  level;  for  nature  and  truth  are 
Dot  to  be  prescribed  against.  But  sdll  this  unjust  ascendancy 
continues ;  still  the  eugencies  of  life  and  the  distribution  of  dutie* 
put  the  yoke  of  mediocrity  upon  feminine  ambition,  in  all  ttie 
severer  exercises  of  mind  ancf  body,  and  give  free  scope  only  to 
those  virtues  and  attainments  which  sweeten  domestic  inter- 
course, instruct  the  rising  generation,  promote  the  charities  of 
the  heart,  and  adorn,  the  christian  profession.  Unluckily,  too, 
the  scripture  does  in  more  places  than  one  afford  a  colour  of 
authority  to  this  artificial  arrangement ;  and  seems  to  surest  a 
path  of  duty  to  femalea,  which,  though  important  beyond  all 
price  to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  die  woild,  does  not 
conduct  to  intallectual  grandeur,  or  flatter  with  die  hope  of  lite- 
rary immortality. 

Under  these  circmnBtances  it  seema  to  ub  much  more  rational 
and  useful  to  inquire  what  cultivation  of  the  female  mind  best 
fits  it  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  the  state  of  society 
allots  to  it,  than  what  are  its  possibilities  of  attainment  under  a 
culture  whidt  has  abstractedly  is  view  its  intelleetual  advance- 
ment alone. 

We  presmne  therefore  to  think,  that  the  education  of  females 
should  be  conducted  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  fill  with  honour 
&eit  proper  places  in  aocjety,  rather  than  to  excite  the  ardours 
•f  eccentric  ambition.  We  woold  not  hue  it  thou^t,  however. 


Madattttde  Gealh  dc  tli^uenat  det  Femmis,        ^^ 

A«t  -the  Britirii  Rewmn  are  less  &vourab!e  than  their  literary 
coRipetitorB  to  the  advancement  of  At  female  nund.  When  we 
come  to  e^iplaui  oureelvee  upon  the  sut^ect,  it  wiU  be  aeen  that 
the  cultiratioD  considered  by  us  as  appropriate  to  our  English 
jadiee,  though  ■omewhat  lubtracting  from  the  importance  usually 
attacked  Ut  aome  paras  of  their  edacation,  would  put  the  ca- 
pacities of  females  under  a  severer  requistion  than  can  be  satis- 
fied by  tb«  ordinary  methods  bow  talceu  to  accomphsfa  diem. 

If  pcJiticB,  metaphysics,  malhematict,  and  tlie  languages  of 
Cii<eece  and  Roibe,  ase  not  among  those  objects  of  stud;  which 
we  consider  as  essential  to  female  education,  we  are  not  there- 
fore to  be  supposed  to  regard  nomen  as  a  secondary  sort  of 
beings,  and  wofdty  only  of  beiitg  taugfat  tho^  things  which  ad- 
minister to  the  pleasure  or  service  of  man.  But  we  presume  to 
^ink,  that  there  are  many  duties,  the  effectual  petibmiaBt^ 
of  \Hiich  requires  strength  of  fibre  to  be  added  to  iDtelleetual 
ability,  and  which  are  therefore  eminently  suited  to  the  powers 
of  man.  There  att;  also  duties  of  ecjual  importance,  the  proper 
discharge  of  whidi  demaods  an  union  of  teoderitess  with  for- 
hearatice,  of  p^severanoe  with  softness,  and  for  these  the  strue- 
tupe  of  woman  is  best  adapted.  8ociety  requires  botlt  parts  to 
tie  performed;  nature  divides  Ibem  between  the  seses;  life  is 
too  short  for  each  to  perform  both ;  and  the  distance  between 
th^n  is  increased  ns  pei-fectiun  is  approached  ia  eilikEir.  That 
'cluHc«  of  study  is  doubtless  the  most  wise  which  is  jnost  in  the 
Hne  of  our  duty :  for  flf^omplishmentt  are  not  of  absolute  but 
r«hiti^«  estimation.  ^11  women,  .it  is  true,  are  aat^ually 
■charged  with  the  sotW  duties  and  fares  of  life  :  all  aie  not  bom 
to  hecome  wives  and  modiers :  still  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
sack  is  die  hopeful  destination  of  the  sex  in  general :  and  we  are 
tieating  of  aenerals-'^of  tberule  and  not  -of  the  es'cepUons,  Nor 
are  we  afraid  to  say,  notswithstanding  the  ridicule  with  whidi-the 
sentiment  has  of  late  been'  attacked*,  that  where  women  have 
tKi  fasnilies  of  dieir  own  to  attend  to,  the  duty  of  takmg  upon 
themselves  a  portion  of  the  eares  with  which  others  of  their  sex 
ftre  overburdiened,  of  solacing  the  sick,  and  instruictiug  the  for- 
saken, multiplies  itsclaims  in  proportion  to  theff  leisure.  Neither 
is  this  alL  Propriety  of  character,  consistency  of  deportment, 
the  value  of  tftainmienls,  and  the  suitableness  of  occufiations,  ane 
d^tiermined  by  reference  not  to  the  accidetttal  utuation  of  par- 
tietJar  inditidiiels,  bvt  to  the  moral  destuiatiMi  of  the  «ex  m 
geoer^. 

AU  Bten  are  not  designed  for  die  profession  of  arma,  but  be- 
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cause  soldiers  are  always  men,  and  casei  may  be  easily  imagined 
in  which  courage  and  personal  exposure  may  become  the  duties 
of  a))  men,  the  quality  of  bravery  belongs  generally  lo  the  maJe 
character.  All  women  are  not  destined  to  act  the  put  of 
mothers,  but  because  only  women  cmt  be  such,  tenderness  for 
infancy,  and  a  commiserating  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  character  of  women  in  general. 

Though  deeply  impressed  widi  these  sentiments,  we  are  still 
as  anxious  as  Madame  de  Genlis  herself  for  the  culture  of  the  fe- 
male mind.  Those  who  are  charged  with  the  earbest  care  of  their 
species,  whose  high  and  delicate  trust  it  is,  to  give  the  first  luas 
to  the  heart,  and  first  to  stir  the  reasoning  faculty,  while  both 
are  to  be  insensibly  engaged  on  the  side  of  virtue,  to  act  their 
parts  well,  should  themselves  be  proficients  in  reason  and  virtue, 
and  have  learned,  by  engrafting  retlection  on  reading,  to  anticipate 
in  others  the  prejudices  and  ditficulties  which  hinder  the  firat 
Steps  of  intellectual  advancement. 

To  some  persons  this  province  of  literature  appears  very  con- 
'temptible,  and  particularly  when  under  the  management  of  those, 
who,  in  the  old-l^diioiied  stile  of  discipline,  endeavour  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  education  in  religion,  and  to  give  to  God  the  first 
'  fruits  of  his  gift  of  reason.  To  some  men  goodness  is  weakness, 
piety  is  parade,  and  devotion  hypocrisy;  and  nothing  is  so  ridi- 
culous as  a  spectacled  old  lady  teaching  to  the  young  the  masims 
of  household  morality  according  to  the  catechism  of  our  churdi. 
Generous  guardians  of  the  rights  of  infants!  with  what  1)>I^9 
auspices  does  your  revolutionary  career  in  the  national  education 
commence!  Perish  primers  and  hom-books,  and  all  the  lumbeor 
of  the  nursery!  Behold  a  rising  generation  of  unbreeched  phi- 
losophers, and  lisping  free-thinkers;  a  golden  period  approaches 
in  which  every  man  is  to  be  qualified  to  be  his  own  instructor, 
and  in  which  the  religion  of  Uie  poor  is  to  become  the  fruit  of  their 
own  meditations,  the  result  of  dteir  own  discriminating  choice, 
unincumbered  by  creeds  and  vulgar  catechisms.  Liberal  and 
manly  times!  when  the  nation's  children  are  confided  to  those 
who  dissent  from  its  church,  under  the  patronage  of  princes, 
nobles,  statesmen,  ecclesiastics,  writers,  and  reviewers. 

Do  w«  dare,  amidst  these  new  lights,  to  avow  our  veneration 
Ibr  the  memory  of  the  "  feeble  old  htdy  *"  of  Brentford,  whom 
the  champion!  of  the  liberal  plan  of  modem  education  for  the 

J>oor,  have  classed  with  the  writers  of  hom-books  and  nursery 
egends  ?  Yet  such  is  our  infatuation,  that  when  we  think  upon 
die  labours  of  that  good  woman,  who  was  most  emphatiQally  de- 
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parting  in  peace,  while  her  maoty  assailants  were  pursuing  her 
to- the  grave,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  her  utility  to  mankind 
as  iutiniteiy  outweighing  die  whole  aggregation  of  female  worth 
collected  in .  this  French  volume  before  us ;  and  we  found  our 
admiration  of  her  singly  upon  her  wise  and  orthodox  industry  in 
disseminating  religious  knowledge  among  the  poor,  and  her 
watchful  jealousy  of  latitudiuariui  systems. 

In  a  word,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  cultivation  of  the 
female  mind  as  has  a  tendency  to  dispose  and  qualify  it  for  the 
care  of  the  young,  the  friendless,,  and  the  forsaken,  comprises 
objects  and  attainmmts  of  as  much  ornament  as  utility.  In  the 
due  preparation  for  such  a  career  of  usefulness,  the  manners  are 
polished  in  proportion  as  the  heart  is  enlarged.  Nor  is  this 
beneficent  range  of  activity  inconsistent  with  every  reasonable 
attention  to  exterior  accomplishments,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  Religious  sobriety,  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  soul, 
and  feeling  for  human  in<Ugence,  while  they  superadd  a  grace 
JDvincible  to  common  accompli ^nients,  correct  the  extravagant 
appreciation  of  them  which  gives  to  tbem  so  undue  a  hold  upoa- 
the  heart,  and  so  exorbitant  a  claim  upon  the  time  of  reasonable 
beings.  But  we  are  very  far  from  denying  that  the  diligent 
reading  of  our  best  authors,  the  talent  of  graceful,  and  in  a  good 
cause,  of  forcible  writing,  and  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
on  subjects  of  practical  theology  and  preceptive  truths,  are 
strictly  within  the  compass  of  female  pretensions.  If  objects. 
and  employments  like  these  should  steal  something  from  the 
laborious  impertinence  of  fashionable  life,  we  should  be  glad  to 
be  accomplices  in  the  theft.  Id  such  a  crime  we  will  to  the  .ut- 
most, in  our  character  of  reviewers,  act  the  part  of  aiders  and 
abettors,  whatever  hue  and  ciy  may  be  raised  against  us  by  that 
numerous  party  iu  the  counUy,  who,  as  patrons  or  writers,  with 
a  liberalizing  and  levelling  rage,  are  for  demolishing  the  pre- 
scriptive barriers  of  national  religion,  and  all  thorough-bred 
English  morality. 

.  From  contemplating  tiie  sickly  cast  of  female  literature,  prin- 
ciples, and  manners,  which  this  volume  of  petdcoated  French 
wordues  presents  to  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  turn  for  refreshi- 
ment  to ,  the  estimable  character  of  a  genuine  English  lady, 
literate  without  pedantry,  elegant  without  afTectation,  dignified 
without  constraint,  cheerful  at  home  and  circumspect  abroad, 
gende,  humane,  devout.  We  should  greatly  prefer  the  domestic 
circle  of  such  a  person,  to  what  are  called  the  "  good  societies  " 
of  Parb.  A  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  is  more  to  our  taste  than  a 
Madame  du  Deffand,  a  Miss  Talbot  than  a  Mademoiselle  de 
L'Espinasse,  and  a  Mrs.  Hannah  More  than  even  a  Madame  de 
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6enli».  W*  Vre  aware  tkat  we  shall  have  aH  Ae  cspcits  Uti» 
•i  oat  own  country  on  the  FrftHph  ndcof  the  con»pariw>ii.  It 
Matters  not;-  We  are  paftly  itt  ivar  with  diese  gratleiDCB;  Hwi 
diough  some  of  thflm  in  Iheir  contemptooui  i^ora  may  rank  tW 
EligUA  authoress  last-weDtioned  imoiiB  "  feeble  old  ladie%" 
We  must  vent«F«  to  declare  oitrseWe*  ner  grateful  adtniretth' 
Admire  htt  we  must,  because  with  more  than  female  court^ey 
bfit  witfi  every  femimDe  grvcsy  she  has  devoted  that  seal,  which 
fieithtr  her  own  infirmities,  nor  the  nalice  of  her  detaroere,  can 
tubdae,  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity  :-•  because  her  life  h»» 
been  a  scene  of  such  virtuous  exertion  as  to  tnuie  the  indolwt^ 
th«  envious,  and  Ae  profligate  m  a  confederacy  agamat  her  tam» 
•nd  honour : — ^in  a  word,  because  she  has  contii*ed  by  her 
liiorongh  dcquaintatice  with  the  heart,  and  its  accasaihle  pomtsy 
bv  her  felicity  of  expression  her  or^inalily  of  thought,  and  aboi'e 
all,  by  her  versatility  of  talent,  to  render  the  subject  of  higheat 
coBcem  to  man  so  entertaining  and  attractive,  as  to  beat  in 
#ie  race  of  popularity  all  the  prurient  prodttctioBs  of  this  novel' 
Writing  aga,  all  the  sentimental  rubbiiA  of  ^  Gernan  piesa^ 
and  ftl[  tte  tarmshed  tales  of  suicide  and  adallai?.  We  le* 
peat  (hat,  after  dwelling  on  the  diegastnig  scenes  of.  Pali*  , 
sian  inperttnence,  the  coteries  of  dissipated  old  countesses, 
French  Hatlery,  French  perfidy,  and  French  intrigwe  ?  lite  foUy 
and  vice,  in  short,  which  compose  the  principal  features  evwi 
of  A>Dte  of  the  characters  selected  by  Madame  de  Gefilis  for 
om  adimration  j  it  in  to  us  a  grateful  relief  to  contemplate  tW 
social  retirement  and  literate  ease  of  this  aecompliriied  womau, 
and  that  assemblage  of  moral  worth  whidi  she  collects  aboot 
her,  and  to  which  she  is  the  proper  centre  of  attraction. 

Aftasr  thus  expresnng  our  admiration  of  the  British  femal«a 
mentioned  above,  and  particularly  of  her  who  has  appeared  to 
OS  to  merit  ^e  largest  share  of  obr  feeble  praise,  it  will  be  mis' 
taking  us  greatly  to  suppose  us  unwilling  to  allow  any  accora- 

Elishment  of  their  minds  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  good 
ousewifery.  It  has  been  observed,  that  a  few  pounds  spent  in 
tfeedlework  would  give  to  the  female  part  of  a  family  teiaure  to 
Inquire  a  fund  of  real  knowledge*.  But  this  appeaia  to  us  to  be 
a  very  eironeous  and  silly  view  of  the  qnesiion }  which  is  sot 
whether  a  gain  is  acquired  raswerable  to  the  time  consumed  in 
-  these  accomplishments,  but  wkeihw  die  entire  suhstitutiwn  of 
fatteiiec'nal  industry  for  those  manual  and  subordinate  oc£U' 
pations,  would  not  give  a  new  ilirectio*  to  the  female  character, 
imd   superinduc'c  upon   it  by  degrees  a  new  order  rt'senti* 
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aients  uid  habiti,  ill  suited  to  tboae  relatioos  which  the;  «r|e 
{Jeitined  to  till  id  the  great  providential  plan  of  social  exleteiice. 
The  character  of  human  ijeings,  if  not  always  determined,  is 
always  influenced  by  the  nature  of  their  employment?.  This 
truth  has  been  well  understood  by  those  who  l^ve  dra.wn  the 
best  p«rtraitur«8  of  female  perfection.  The  domestic  con^- 
panions  of  Hecttnr  and  Ulysses  were  no  ordiuary  specimens  of 
the  Bflx.  In  the  interior  of  their  apartments,  surrouuded  hy 
their  maidens,  ihey  blazoued  io  embroidery  the  trophies  of  their 
husbauds,  and  shortened  the  suspense  of  their  return  by  ainus^- 
meaits  which  endeared  them  to  dieir  recollections. 

Our  readen  must  by  this  time  perceive,  or  we  b«ve  taLen  veiy 
fruitless  pains  to  mark  our  meaning  distinctly,  that  it  is  not  the 
literature  of  the  sex,  but  a  violence  in  the  devotion  to  it,  which  we 
disapprove.  Needlework,  and  housewifery  in  general,  are  to  some 
a  necessary  part  of  the  science  of  economy ;  but  in  another  vie«f, 
though  a  collateral  one,  they  seem  to  he  a  highly  important  part 
of  fie^ale  education.  They  provide  for  those  mischances  of  life 
from  which  few,  if  any,  are  exempt ;  they  balance  against  the 
romantic  tendency  of  the  female  mind,  by  recalling  it  to  the 
real  necessities  of  the  human  condition ;  they  give  the  thoughts 
a  turn  towards  usefulness,  cleanliness,  and  convemence;  and 
there  is  soutething  of  value  too,  in  a  cast  of  occupations,  (if  the 
remark  may  be  forgiven,)  which  by  rendering  a  lady  indep^ide^t 
of  the  ttMigue  for  amusemeut,  disposes  her  to  cherish  those  intCf- 
vals  of  quiescent  happiness  which  are  not  uoprolitably  employed 
in  silence  and  attention. 

Tliese  are  a  few  of  those  reasons  by  which  we  are  induced  ^o 
Uiink  that  the  addiction  of  females  to  literature  and  science  may 
be  of  too  stienuous  a  cast  We  not  only  think  so  because  it 
renders  them  less  useful,  but  because  it  readers  them  less  pleas- 
ing. But  then  it  is  asked,  why  should  any  degree  of  addtctiiim 
t»  let^3  produce  more  pedantry  in  women  than  in  men  i  And 
why  should  pedantry,  granting  it  to  be  the  consequence  of  this 
addiction,  be  more  offensive  in  the  one  sex  than  in  the  o^iu? 
'To  questions  like  these  experience  and  feeling  afford  the  best 
amwer.  There  are  some  palpable  truths  which  flogmatius  nuiy 
diBcouotenance,  arrogance  alight,  wd  sophistry  pervert;  hut 
which  are  nevertheless  recognized  in  the  heart,  and  established 
-in  the  constitutioa  of  nature.  It  may  be  asked,  why  should  soft- 
,aess  be  considered  as  the  attribute  of  llie  sex  i  Why  should 
geMleuss,  timidity,  and  modesty  impart  such  grace  and  attrac- 
-tivenesfl  to  female  naBners?  The  best  answer  is  the  pracjtical 
one.  It  is  because  we  are'  formed  to  admire  and  love  diese 
quditiei  in  woman;  because,  with    the  advancement  of  trye 
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civilization  and  refinement,  these  female  qualities  ad^nce  in 
price;  and  because  a  state  of  competition  and  emulation  is  not 
a  state  of  love  and  reciprocal  tenderness.  In  the  dependence 
of  the  one  upon  the '  protection  of  the  other  consists  the  real 
bond  of  union  between  the  sexes.  Inequality  produces  re- 
ciprocity, and  on  this  is  founded  the  moral  relation  between 
man  and  woman.  The  pursuits  of  the  sex  must,  therefore,  be 
different:  not  so  different  a*  to  destroy  by  diversity  of  taste, 
but  so  different  as  to  supply  by  variety  of  materials,  the  intellec- 
tual commerce  of  the  seaes.  Fortitude  that  ennobles  the  male, 
and  softness  that  adorns  the  female,  may  be  mixed  in  secondary 
dagrees  with  their  opposites  in  each.  As  a  foundation  for 
mutual  esteem,  each  ought  to  feel  enough  of  either  quality  to 
Vuow  its  value  in  the  other.  Man's  true  elevation  is  placed  in 
the  severer  studies,  while  the  softer  dignity  of  woman,  inferior  in 
the  intellectual  scale,  advances  by  a  different  course  to  the  same 
on  a  superior  height  in  moral  goodness.  Some  acquaintance 
with  these  severer  studies  is  necessary  to  raise  in  the  other  sex 
the  esteem  of  them  in  ours ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  of 
learning,  and  courage,  and  virtue,  who  has  no  value  for  the  mel- 
lowperfections  and  cultivated  tasteof  a  sensible,  reading,andthink- 
'  ing.  woman,  is  finished  only  on  one  side  of  the  manly  character. 

But  if  these  perfections  are  inverted ;  if  a  woman  places  htn 
chief  merit  in  literaiy  excellence,  she  deranges  the  plan  of  na- 
ture, and  disturbs  its  harmony.  But  nature  is  revenged.  When 
this  is  the  case,  adieu  to  feminine  attraction !  and  to  many  of  die 
chiu'ities  of  mother,  sister,  daughter,  friend.  For  the  deportment 
of  woman,  soft,  attractive,  frank,  ingenuous,  are  substituted  the 
stare  of  unconcern,  the  look  of  detiance,  the  vivacity  of  the  dis- 
putant, and  the  parade  of  the  scholar.  These  are  among  the 
numerous  blots  which  e£^ce  in  the  female  pedant  the  lovely 
traces  of  woman. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  a  little  learning  is  always  a 
dangerous  thing  in  a  lady,  so  long  as  it  has  reference  to  her 
condition  of  life  and  the  sphere  of  her  duties.  In  man,  from 
whom  much  is  expected,  his  little  learning  is  rarely  confessed  to 
be  little.  It  enables  him  to  feel  and  envy  the  superiority-  of 
others,  between  whom  and  himself  there  is  a  natural  competition. 
He  swells  out  his  little,  therefore,  beyond  its  natural  compass, 
the  better  to  cover  his  ignorance.  Having  not  enoi^h  for  the 
illustration  of  truth,  he  tinds  it  tell  most  in  opposition  to  it, 
and  is  in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  his  vanity  into  ^Vilfiil  errOr, 
But  moderation  even  in  things  good  in  tiiemselves  ia  commenda^ 
ble  in  a  woman.  The  learning  that  best  becomes  her  is  that 
^'hich  she  can  best  manage,  and  which  best  consists' with  14 
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taatumi  manner  and  useful  understanding.  Tf  a  lady  can  interpret 
th'e  following  passage  from  J  uvenal,  she  will  do  well  to  attend  to 
the  valuable  biut  it  comeys. 

"  Imponit  finem  sapiens  et  rebus  bonestis. 
Non  habeat  matrona  tibi  qvue  juncta  recumbit 
Dicendi  genua  ant  curtum  seTmone  rotato 
Torqueat  entbymeraa,  nee  historias  sciat  ornnes, 
Sed  qusedam  ex  bbris  et  non  intelligat." 

A  great  laugh  is  endeavoured  to  be  raised  at  what  are  called 
simple  pleasures.  We  have  in  the  present  day  some  laughing 
philosophers :  not  of  that  ancient  sort  indeed  whose  ridicule  was 
excited  by  the  follies  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Innocence, 
chastity,  and  religion  are  among  the  topics  of  modem  plea- 
nantry;  especially  with  our  men  of  strong  thinking.  For  ouc 
parts,  we  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  tbis  laugh  ^  because  not- 
withstanding diis  well-intended  raillery,  we  cannot  help  thiok- 
-ing  that  there  does  exist  a  class  of  simple  pleasures,  in  which  it 
.is  not  merely  safe  for  a  woman  to  indulge,  but.  which  not  to  love 
or  to  be  capable  of  loving,  ai^ues  some  original  defect  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  understanding.  But  let  us  not  be  understood 
to  mean  by  simple  pleasures,  the  entertainments  of  cup  and 
bail,  or  bandalore.  Neither  do  we  confine  the  idea  to  the  pick- 
ing up  of  plants,  the  collectiug  of  sheils,  the  instruction  of  par- 
rots, the  fabrication  of  pm^usbions,  and  the  pasting  of  charades 
upon  firescreens.  But  to  contemplate  the  Creator's  works,  to 
study  Uiem,  to  imitate  ^em,  to  fid  the  eye  and  the  imagination 
with  them,  to  cling  to  the  sentimentd  they  inspire,  and  to  pursue 
them  to  their  ultimate  grand  conclusions ;  to  ride,  to  walk,  to 
metbtate,  to  luxuriate  in  the  cheerful  influence  of  line  weadier ; 
to  train  vegetation,  to  plant  and  improve  the  garden,  to  mitigate 
the  moral  and  physical  evils  that  press  around  one,  by  reconciling, 
relieving,  and  instructing;  are  all,  when  modified  by  virtuous 
education,  enjoyments  of  simple  relish  and  home-bred  felicity; 
all  capable  of  flonrishinif  in  innocence  and  retirement,  with  litdp 
aid  from  artificial  culture.  These  may  properly  be  ranked 
among  simple  pleasures,  because  they  want  no  machinery  to  set 
them  up.  'Iliey  have  at  first  hand,  that  is,  at  nature's,  tbeir 
subjects  and  incitements;  they  are  the  companions  of  virtuous 
leisure  and  unsophisticated  habits. 

But  to  qualify  for  these  cheap  and  innocent  pleasures  there 
must  be  a  proper  preparatory  education ;  a  first  impulse  must 
be  given  to  the  sensibilities,  which  may  set  them  forward  in  a 
right  direction.  Before  the  works  of  the  Deity  can  be  made  to 
interest,  and  del^t,  the  fear  and  love  of  bis  power  and  ||;oodneHs 
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leuit  be  establi^ed  \a  our  minds  upon  otbtjr  grounds  tfeut  th$ 
flHctufttJHg  foundations  of  taate.  No  education  can  be  pro- 
fitable without  the  sanction  of  religiou.  It  should,  however, 
be  presented  to  the  mind,  not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  recreation; 
which  it  b  well  fitted  to  become  when  judiciously  inculcated.  It 
affords  a  natural  entertainment  (o  the  sprightly  curiosities  of 
children,  an  excellent  exercise  to  their  opening  faculties,  and  a 
sufficient  incitenMnt  to  all  the  good  propensities  of  the  young 
mind.  It  is  the  Sun  iu  the  system  of  education ;  the  dispenser 
of  light  and  heat  to  the  whole,  and  by  its  attractive  power  it 
maintains  every  part  in  its  proper  place  and  destination.  From 
leaving  it  out  of  the  system,  or  from  giving  it  only  a  secondary 

C!,  results  that  complesity,  disproportion,  and  disorder,  which 
found  their  way  into  almost  every  scheme  and  treatise  of 
education,  and  to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  tiie  multiplicatioB 
«>f  these  treatises  in  such  a  fatiguing  succession  of  vapid  produc- 
tions. Were  religion  properly  attended  to  in  female  education, 
youn^  women  might  be  trusted  widi  more  learning  and  more  ae- 
compli^ments,  without  dai^er  to  the  equilibrium  of  their  minds, 
imd  the  modesty  of  their  manners.  Without  religion  intelleo 
tual  education  is  mutilated;  but  moral  education  is  reduced  to 
a  solecism.  The  fitness  of  morals  and  the  beauty  of  virtue  are 
fiigtd  argmnents  to  young  understandings.  They  require  the 
Support  of  unnatural  enpedients  and  forced  meatsies.  But  the 
{nmciple  of  pious  obedience  is  taught  to  cluldren  by  their  wants, 
knd  confirmed  by  the  unceasing  consciousness  of  dependence. 
They  must  of  necessity  feel  it  towards  their  fathus  and  mothers ; 
and  it  is  easy  for  diem  to  carry  it  upwards  to  the  universal 
Parent  and  Protector. 

For  the  sake,  ther^re,  of  these  simple  pleasures,  of  whit^ 
we  think  not  the  less  highly  because  coxcombs  deride  them,  we 
recommend  it  to  those  to  whose  care  the  rising  generation  of 
females  is  entrusted,  to  make  this  emphatic  use  of  religion  ip 
their  institutions.  Besides  its  own  complete  perfection  and 
'.solitary  pre-eminence,  transcending  all  cwnparative  value,  it  is 
of  admirable-use  as  an  ausihary  in  the  formation  of  the  character 
and  manners.  Its  rules  are  short,  simple,  and  practicable,  and 
will  enable  teachers,  if  tolerably  instructed  tiiemselves,  to  do  very 
well  without  those  problematical  expedients  and  refined  methods 
of  culture  with  which  ofiiciotts  speculation  is  for  ever  torment- 
ing them.  But  we  are  anxrons  before  we  dismiss  this  part  of 
our  subject  to  remind  our  readers,  that  when  we  make  meutioQ 
of  religton  in  the  British  Review,  which  we  may  find  frequent  , 
occasions  for  doing,  we  would  be  nndentood  to  mean  the  re- 
ligion of  the  scriptures,  embraciog  the  peculiar  doctrines  pf 
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Cblbtianity.  m  tfaey  are  profemed  by  the  church  of  Englandr 
wd  not  a  religioo  of  man's  manutacture,  adapted  to  his  goqt 
veuisnce  heie,  a»d  secularized  to  hb  worldly,  feelings  and  Utstes. 
Next  to  the  difTuaion  of  a  stupid  prejudice  agunst  this  v^w  of 
r«ligion,  by  giving  it  the  appellation  of  me(hadi»it>  the  ^vief  of 
huiDav  bappifiess  could  contrive  nO  better  instrument  for  tfa« 
destruction  of  religion  altuge^er,  than  the  fatal  adaption  of  s  ' 
national  education  without  the  national  religion  for  its  basis. 

We  have  said- thus  much  upwi  the  importance  of  religion  ia 
education,  becauie  we  perceive  vfith  concern  that  the  philoso- 
phic pride  of  the  age  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  discredit  its 
eSicacy;  and  that  some  of  our  female  writei^  and  one  in  parr 
ticular,  for  whose  genius  and  talents  we  entertain  the  bigoest 
respect,  and  whose  influence  on  education,  whether  we  regard 
her  incomparable  skill  in  the  composition  of  instructive  tales 
without  the  hackneyed  theme  of  love,  or  her  accurate  knowledg« 
of  the  ways  by  which  the  understanding  is  to  be  as^ted  in  th^ 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  viewed  without  great  apr 
probatioQ,  mixed  with  anxiety,  have  bestowed  an  exclusive 
attention  on  what  they  call  mor^  and  intellectual  culture,  leaving 
religion,  like  a  wild  flower,  to  its  own  spontaneous  growth  from 
seeds,  scattered  as  chance  may  have  directed,  on  good  ground, 
or  on  stony  places.  With  r«g)>ect  to  accoin{^i>htncuti»,  coto? 
monly  so  called,  we  hold  the  same  opinions  with  some  of  ou[ 
more  philosophical  contemporaries.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  lhs4 
tbey.  engross  much  too  large  a  portion  of  education  foracqmre- 
ments  which  are  in  season  only  for  so  small  a  portion  of  ei^ 
iitence,  and  that  while  they  last  they  are  greatly  inierior  i^ 
dignity  and  utility  to  studies  which  spread  their  lustre  over  the 
whole  of  life,  and  which,  instead  of  affording  occasious  of  osten- 
tatious eidiibition,  short  intervals  of  triumph,  and  momentary 
displays,  enter  into  the  ctMistitutitm  of  the  mind,  and  nourish  the 
understanding ;  render  solitude  reflective,  and  society  eKhitar^f 
ing.  But  inferior  as  tbey  are,  and  riiortJived  in  their  importance 
it  would  be  better,  in  our  opinion,  to  give  to  them  entire  all  thf 
docile  part  of  life,  without  interruption  from  reason  or  reflectioi^ 
than  that  reason  and  reflection  should  be  cultivated  indepertd* 
ently  of  religion,  and  trained  under  the  discipline  of  a,  vaiq 
philosophy. 

.  When  knowledge  is  thus  constituted  on  a  t^ht  foundatioit, 
we  are  very  far  from  denying  it  to  the  female  sex.  But  let  it, 
besides  this  right  foundation,  bare  also  a  right  bearing.  The 
firf  t  and  ooblest  use  of  knowledge  in  woman  is  to  lay  the  ground 
of  knowledge  in  others.  ELementar/  education  ia  cbiefly  in  their 
basds.    A'gr«4l  aiKl  aivful  tfust]    Xt  was  the  ^parta^  motben^ 
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that  perpetuated  the  succession  of  the  Spartan  dbcipline.  Just 
notions  and  elevated  principles  do  not  come  unbidden :  they  do 
not  BOW  themselves,  like  forest  trees,  or  the  vegetation  of  the 
plains.  To  be  properly  assimilated  with  the  stamina  of  tiie 
child ;  to  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its  atrengdi, 
they  should  pre-exist  in  the  parent,  and  pass  out  of  her  by  a 
careful  process  of  transfusion.  In  this  way  the  child  may  ac- 
quire what  the  poet  calls 

"  Compositutn  jus,  fasque  animo,  sanctosque  recesaus 
Mentis,  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto." 

A  taste  for  literature  and  valuable  knowledge  cannot  be 
taught  without  being  felt.  To  bribe  the  early  curiosities  to  the 
exercise  and  development  of  the  mind,  the  early  initructor  must 
have  been  well  instructed,  and  have  acquired  tiie  art  of  blending 
information  with  delight.  The  pow«rs,  the  beauties,  the  copious 
use  of  die  mother  tongue  can  only  be  known,  felt,  and  transmit- 
ted by  taientt  improved  by  various  and  studious  reading  in  En- 
glish literatme,  aided  by  some  acquaintance  with  other  idionls. 
And  it  is,  perhaps,  to  the  want  of  this  preparation  of  the 
mother's  mind  for  the  task  of  early  instrucUon,  that  the  melancholy  - 
blank  in  respect  to  all  the  primary,  professional,  and  practical  ac- 
quirements of  reading,  articulation,  elocution,  reasoning,  and 
composition,  left  by  the  education  of  our  principal  schools,  60 
often  remains  to  the  end  of  life,  disgracii^  Uie  pulpit,  die  senate, 
and  the  bar. 

The  pleasure  that  occupies  the  highest  place,  and  fills  the 
widest  space  in  raUonal  existence,  is  free  intellectual  conversa- 
tion. If  women  are  to  be  our  companions,  we  must  share  this 
pleasure  with  them,  or  we  give  them  only  a  vain  compliment — 
a  nominal  rank— the  title  without  the  estate.  The  most  solid 
parts  of  intellectual  culture  are  theirs  by  imprescriptible  right 
as  rational  beings :  it  is  the  fairest  of  all  their  privileges,  and  our 
own  sex  has  an  equal  interest  in  maintaining  it  for  them  against 
a  perverse  arrangement,  which  gives  up  their  first  years  to  fugi- 
tive attainments,  that  sparkle  in  the  sunshine  of  youth,  but' 
perish,  and  their  memorial  with  them,  as  age  increases  the  want 
of  resource. 

We  are  obliged  to  Madame  de  Genlis  for  giving  us  this  op- 
portunity^f  detailing  our  sentiments  on  this  subject,  as  they  are 
not  quite  in  tJte  fashion  of  the  day,  and  may  want  a  little  ex- 
pEainmg  and  defending.  We  are  also,  in  common  with  others, 
obliged  to  the  same  lady  for  many  sensible  observations  con- 
tained in  her  introductory  pages  to  the  volume  before  us.  We 
must,  indeed,  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  her  d^artures  in  practice  from  her  own  rules,  (and  on  this 
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fiubjecl  we  can' siy  nothing  frt»n  personal  knowledge,)  all  the 
prc^uctionB  of  her  pen  which  have  cume  under  our  inspection 
have  in  thentaih  been  true  to  the  ctiuse  of  piety  and  virtue.  It  is 
something  for  a  being  oh  the  cbHbnegof  another  woild  to  be  able 

losay  to  hersoul;  WHATEVER. THOUtHAST  THOUGHT  OR  D»N.E 
AMISS,  THOW  HiST  NOT  INCREASBD  tHE  S.UM  OF  THY  TR AN 8- 
ORESSIONS  BY  THE  CRIMES  OF  OTHERSj- NOB  ADDED  AUGHT 
TO  THY  BECKONING  WITH  GoD,  BY  ENDEAVOURS  TO  INTEB- 
CfiPT  THE  BOPtS  OFINNOCENCE,  AN  I»TO  SHORTEN  THE  ARM 

OF  HIS  MEKCY.  We  are  glad  to  do  Madame  deGenlisthia  piece 
of  ju^ttice.  It  is  die  more  creditable  to  her,  m  consideraiion  of 
the  dangerous  examples  by  which  she  has  been  surrounded.  The 
Uteratuieofhcrday  nasbeenmuchinthehands  of  those  by  wbom 
the  devil's  work  is  done  eratuitou sly,  without  the  apology  of  pta- 
■  sion  or  temptation ;  of  those  who  love  vice,  not  for  itself,  but  for 
the  ruin  which  it  spreads :  frigid  speculators  in  debauchery!  who 
for  the  mere  luxury  of  doing  harm,  plot  in  their  chambers 
against  the  peace  of  mankind ;  scattering  pollution  from  their 
pens,  and  amusing  them !<elves  with  calculations  of  eventual  mis- 
chief. We  have  often  admired  the  sterling  sense  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  are  astonished  when  we 
are  told  that,  with  a  theory  so  opposite  to  that  of  the  philoso- 

fibers  of  her  own  country,  she  should  yet  affect  to  hold  the 
iterature,  taste,  and  general  character  of  this  nation  in  great 


TTie  early  years  of  Madame  de  Genlis  were  passed  in  those 
societies  of  Paris  which  every  travelled  Englishman,  to  shew  his 
breeding  and  improvement,  delights  to  call  brilliant ;  and  brilliant 
they  were;  but  brilliant  at  the  expence  of  the  comforts,  the 
decencies,  and  charities  of  life ;  of  all  that  dignifies  and  decorates 
the  human  condition.  The  prurient  play  of  a  debauched  ima- 
gination, the  sportive  malice  of  wit,  and  the  treacherous  com- 
'  merce  of  flattery,  were  the  only  compensation  for  the  low 
intrigues,  seltish  passions,  and  jealous  rivalry,  which  lay  half 
concealed  under  the  gaudy  covering.  That  this  was  pretty  much 
the  state  of  the  "  good  societies"  of  Paris  under  w^iat  is  called 
the  old  government,  we  are  informed  1:^  their  own  annals.  Phi- 
losophy, garrulity,  wit,  obscenity,  compliment,  detraction,  glut- 
tony, levity,  stars,  ribbons,  dirt,  paint,  and  tinsel,  make  to  the 
eyes  of  some  men  and  many  women  in  this  country,  arid  of  all 
men  and  all  women  in  France,  a  very  imposing  appearance.  But 
as  long  as  die  substratum  of  the  English  character  remains,  (and 
we  do  not  feel  very  secure  of  its  remaining  long,)  that  alone 
will  be  considered  as  "  good  society  "  here,  in  which  cleanliness, 
muiUfless,  and  modesty  ground  politeness  upon  esteem,  and  in 
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which  the  chBrities  of  dte  hemrt  are  infnied  into  the  bclutvrauf. 
That  Madame  de  Genlii  ha«  emerged  from  the  "  good  tocieties" 
of  old  France,  and  from  the  worse  contaminatioii  of  the  revo- 
htiomTy  period,  without  a  total  depravatioD  of  pnnciple,  re- 
flects no  small  credit  upon  her  taste  and  discenHn^it ;  but  that 
having  so  emerged,  and  having  visited  England  and  experienced 
its  hospitality,  she  oan  undervalue  it's  character  and  literu? 
glory,  is  truly  surpriaing. 

We  will  now  present  to  our  readers  some  obserTations  of  our 
uithoress,  wiiich,  if  Ifaey  are  not  new,  are  spirited  and  just,  and 
well  expressed. 

*<  Ce  ne  Eont  pas  des  gofits  sMentalres  qui  peuvent  distraire  les 
f^mmes  de  leurs  devoirs ;  laiasons-les  £cnre,  si  elles  sacrifient  i  cet 
junusement  les  spectacles,  le  jeu,  les  bals  et  les  visites  inutiles. 
Voili  les  disiipatioDC  duigereusea  qui  empechent  de  foien  ele*er  ses 
enians,  qui  desunissent  et  qui  ruinent  les  £unilles.  L'abus  d'une 
ehiise  jette  toujoun  dans  I'extr^mit^  opposfe.  On  a  voulu  fairs  de 
toiltes  lea  jeunes  personne*  dee  artistes  cel^res  ;  aujourd'hui  I'on 
aoutient  qu'une  ignonmce  absdue  est  tout  ce  qui  leur  convient. 
On  doute  que  cette  maoi^  de  siraplifier  I'&lucation  r^iaade  beau- 
coup  de  channefl  dans  I'int^ieur  des  menages ;  les  dons  de  la  nature 
sent  si  pr6cieux,  qu'oa  ne  doit  en  rejeter  aucun :  ainsi  loutes  dis- 
poEitions  viritatjes,  toote  iqititude  non  douteuse  k  un  vrt,  nieritent  . 
d'etre  cultiv^es,  parce  tiu'alors  on  a  la  certitude  de  donner  ua  grand 
talent,  c'est-i-dite  la  plus  nable  de  toutes  ies  resiources  duis  I'ad- 
versit6,  et  famuaement  le  plus  agr^able  et  le  plus  ioDOcent  dana 
toutes  )es  situations  de  la  vie.  Qu'on  ne  donne  de  maitres  de  <^ant 
«t  d'instnmient  qu'aux  jeunes  persmmes  qui  out  de  la  voix,  de 
I'oreiUe  et  ie  seBliment  de  la  moaique  ;  qu'on  n'enteigne  le  dessin 
tfa'^  celles  qui  out  le  go&t  de  oet  art,  et  le  nenbre  des  amateurs 
sers  infinknent  restraint,  et  I'du  ne  rencontrera  plus  cette  Ibule  de 
petits  talens  I  grendes  pretentions,  qui  jetteot  tant  d'ennui  dans  la 
B0ci6t^  La  meme  regie  pent  s'af^Iiquer  aux  Aleves  qui  annoncent 
nn  esprit  tris-distingu£.  On  doit  mettre  un  soin  particulier  i  former, 
3  omer  leur  m^oire,  et  meme  i  leur  enseisner  les  langues  sav^ites. 
Celles-I^  par  la  suite,  deviendroient  vraisemblablemeDt  auleurs, 
nmis  dies  entrerolent  dans  cetle  carri^  avec  I'avantage  immense 
ffoe  peuvent  donner  de  bonnes  Etudes.  Les  fenunes  ig^orantes  et 
lane  talent  n'oaeroient  lutter  contre  eHes  avec  cette  in^alite  de 
fitit:  CB)  ne  les  compare  point  aox  homme«,  elles  bravent  leur 
superiority;  mais  elles craindroientcelle des personsesde  leur  sexe; 
de  Borte  que  le  sombre  efiirayant  des  fenunes  auleurs  seroit  exces- 
sivemeot  r^duit,  et  il  n'y  en  auroit  plus  de  ridicules.  Mais  il  faut 
oue  les  femmes  sachent  k  quelles  conditions  il  leur  est  permie  de 
aevenir  auteurs.  i'.  Elles  ne  doivent  jamais  se  iMressGr  de  &ire 
paroitre  leurs  productions;  durant  tout  le  temps  de  leur  jeunesse, 
elles  doivent  craindre  toute  espcce  d'Sclat,  et  m^me  le  plus  honor- 
able ;  Z*.  toutes  lea  bieos^ces  leur  j^escriveut  de  montrer  iO' 
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variablement  dans  leun  Merits  le  plus  profond  respect  pour  b  r» 
tigton,  et  les  princlpes  d'une  morale  austere;  3».  elles  ne  doireat 
r^wndre  aux  critiques  que  lorsqu'an  fait  une  Jausac  titation,  on 
lurgque  la  censure  est  fond6e  eur  un  fait  imaginaire.  Une  femne 
qui,  dans  ces  r^onsea,  prendroit  le  ton  violent  de  la  ct^ere,  ou  qu 
ee  permettroit  la  moindre  personnBlit^,  auroit  beaucoup  plus  de  tcw|t 
qu'un  hotnme,  parcp  que  eon  eexe  lui  impose  plus  de  (iUlicatetiSe,  d« 
modestie  et  de  douceur.  Je  n'exhorte  point  les  femmes  i  jouer  in 
rAle  de  vicliart;  au  contraitc,  je  les  invite  i  prendre  un  avaotagt 
immense  Sur  la  plus  grande  partie  des  critiques  modemes,  par  un 
too  Dofale  et  B&ieux  quaiid  I'irsnie  est  d^lacee,  et  par  des  ^ards  et 
une  bienseance  qui  seroieDt  aujourd'hui  tr^reiuarquableB  ^uu  Ici 
discussions  lit^nires."  ' 

After  having  thus  prescribed  the  conditions  and  qualification^ 
of  the  right  of  tenial«e  to  become  authors,  ^e  next  proceeds  to 
chastise  the  presumptioil  of  our  sex  in  interfemg  with  this 
right.  Afl  ftv  are  at  a  distaece  of  many  miles  from  her,  wiA 
part  of  the  ocean  between  us,  we  may  venture  to  aay  that  bar 
indignation  on  this  head  i^  expressed  in  terms  a  Utile  too  boi»> 
terous  to  be  eidier  persuasive  or  convincing.  We  will  not  di»-  . 
pute  the  pretensions  of  women  to  become  aothora,  but  we  think 
the  best  mode  on  their  parts  of  asserting  the  right  is  by  provii^ 
that  the  character  sits  gracefully  upon  them,  rendering  them 
neither  vun  nor  presumptuous.  Though  we  will  not  say  in  the 
language  which  has  given  Madame  de  Genlis  so  much  offence, 
that  womeo,  on  becoming  authors,  have  abjured  their  ten,  and 
forfeked  tbeir  female  rights ;  yet  we  think  it  but  reasonable  and 
rather  salutary  than  otherwise-  that  the  critic,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  abstain  ft^m  all  ungenerous  attacks,  and  to  give  no  unnecea- 
aar^  pain,  ^ould  be  allowed  to  execute  bis  task  without  regaH 
to  sex  or  station.  We  will  qualify  the  reader  to  judge  for  hinp- 
ielf  how  far  Madame  de  Genlis  is  justifiable  in  the  warmth  of 
feeling  displayed  by  ber  in  the  passage  alluded  to. 

<■  N'oserais-je  parier  des  6gards  particuliers  que  dea  sens  de  let- 
ires,  des  Fran^ais,  doivent  aux  femmes  qui  soot  entrees  dans  la 
iD^e  carriire  i  pourquoi  le  craindrois-je  i  On  pent  &ire  libreDDent 
«efl  ridexioDB  quand  od  ^rit  depui^  trente-cinq  ant.  Je  dois  6tre 
aceoutumi^e  au  ton  de  critique  dont  je  suis  I'objet.  Je  recunnois 
mtrae  avec  plaisir  que  souvent  j'ai  eu  lieu  d'en  Jtre  oootente :  ainsi 
je  m'oubli^ai,  sans  aueuii  effort,  dans  fexamen  que  je  vais  fitire. 

**  J'ailudansun  journal  cette  strange  sentence  centre  lea  femmas 
ftitteura;  qM'eUc4  ne  mfriUitt  ohcwi  igard,  parcequ'aideoentmtaitamt 
Vtibt  aijuremt  lew  text  el  rrnwicM/  d  totu  Uurt  droUt,  etc 

"  Cet  arrgt  est  d'autant  plus  foudroyant,  qu'il  cat  formel,  t^soliif 
•ana  adoucissement,  sans  aucune  exception.— -Quoi !  Madame  de  !• 
Fayette,  Madaiae  de  Lambert,  Madame  de  Graffigny,  ces  &aime« 
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chanuantee,  d*une  conduit  ai  -iri6procfaable,  d'un  talent  si  (listiu^^ 
-  iibjurerent  leur  sexe  en  deveiiant  auteure,  et  ne  meritoient  plUB 
&'6gards !  On  ne  pensoit  pas  ainsi  dans  le  temps  ou  elles  ont  vecii. 
•A  quoidotvent  done  s'attehdre  les  femmes  auteurs  qui  n'ont  ni  ce 
Taremtrite,  ni'  cette  consideration  personnelle  ?  Elles  seront  done 
poursutvies,  injun^,  batbuees  impitoyablement  et  sans  rel^che ! 
-Et  cellee  qui  auroient  eu  le  lualheur  de  faire  de  tnauvab  ouvrages, 
«t  d'y  inserer  des  erreurs  r^preheDsiblea,  quel  aeroit  leur  sort  i  On 
Jes  lapideroit  apparemnient,  .  . 

,  "Si  I'on  disoit  que  celui  qui  a  prononcd  uae  telle  sentence  contre 
les  femmes,  ubjuroit  dans  ce  moment  sou  seneet  ea  patrie,  ce  juge- 
ment  rigoureux  seroit  approuv6  de  tous  les  Fran9aia. 

'*  Une  femme  qui  n'a  ecrit  que  des  ouvragea  moniux  ou  utiles,  et 
avec  eucc^,  mSrite  toua  lea  egards  dua  ^  son  sexe  et  tous  ceux 
que.  l*on  ne  peut  refuser  aux  auteurs  estimabtes :  celle  que  son 
imfffiinatioQ  ^gareroit  et  qui  publieroit  un  ouvrage  condamnable,  en 
'Tn6nteroit  moms  sans  d6utc  ;  mais  il  faudroit  encore,  en  la  critiquant, 
'se  rappder  toujours  que  I'auteur  eat  une  femme,  elle  (I'auroit -point 
^tpire  son  sat;  ua  ^cart  n'est  point  une  abjuration. 

".Eufin,  on  veut  au  vrsi  noua  persuader  que,  dea  qu'une  femme 
V6catt«  de  la  route  commuue  qui  lui  est  naturellement  trac^e,  alors 
meme  qu'elle  ne  fait  que  des  dioses  glorieuses,  et  qu'elle  conserve 
toutes  les  vertus  de  son  sexe,  elle  ne  doit  plus  £tre  regardee  que 
conune  un  homme,  et  qu'elle  n'a  aucun  droit  ^  ud  respect  particu- 
lier :  par  consequent,  Madame  Dacier,  qui  traduisit  Homlrc  avec 
une  SI  profonde  Audition;  la  Marechale  de  Gu6briant,  quiremplit 
les  ibnctiona  d'ambasaadeur,  et  qui  en  eut  le  tire,  n'etolent  au  vrai 
que  dea  espies  de  monnfres  !  De  toutes  lea  carrieres,  celle  qui  con- 
vient  le  moins  aux  femmea  est  assurement  celle  des  armes.  N^an- 
moins  les  hfoos  ont  cru  devoir  se  montrer  puis  niagnanimes  envers 
-dea  femmes  guerrieres  qu'avec  des  ennemis  de  leur  sexe.    Heroule, 

Xi  vainquit  lee  AmoltoDes,  leur  rendit  lea  plus  grands  honneurs; 
nS'les -combats  litterairea  de  nos  jours,  on  ne  voit  rien  de  sem- 
blable  ;les  joumaliates  n'ont  ni  lamassued'Ilercule,  nisa  generosity, 
"  Dans  le  sidcle  de  Louis  XIV,  oij  I'on  vit  tant  d'liommes  d'un 
talent  cmioent,  ou  I'on  vit  briller  tous  ces  genies  sublimes  qui  ont  i 
-jamais  illustr^  la  litt6rature  fran^aise,  dans  ce  si^cle  ou  les  moeurs 
furent  infiniment  plus  graves  que  les  ndtrea,  il  y  eut  une  multitude 
de  femmes  auteurs  dans  tous  les  genrea  et  dang  toutea  les  classes  ; 
et  non-seulement  les  gens  de  lettres  ne  se  dechainerent  point  contre 
elles,  ne  d^lam^ent  point  contic  les  femmes  auteurs^  mais  ils  se 
plurcnt  i.  les  faire  valoir  et  it  leur  rendre  tons  les  hommages  de 
I'estime  et  de  la  gaWterie.  Cette  conduite,  ces  proc6Jes  n'ont  nsa 
<}ui  doivent  aurprendre.  Alors  nulle  rivaUtd  li'.auteur*  ne  pouvoit 
raiaonnablemeut  exister  eutre  les  bommes  et  les  femmea,  et  Iton  sait 
que  la  auperioHte  incontestable  est  toujours  indulgenfe,  et  que  la 
iorce  est  toujours  g6a^reuse." 

We  have  sueh  au  opinion  in  general  of  the  want  of  all  solidity 
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-<Df  piiacipl^andof  all  virtuousground&of  disgust  or  preference 
in  the  individuals  compoaiog  the  literary  and  philosophical 
societies  of  Paris,  that  we  cannot  rely  widi  any  satisfaction  on 
their  portraits  of  each  other.  There  appears,  however,  in  all  the 
works  of  Madame  de  Geulis  which  we  have  met  with,  such  re- 
spect to.  virtue,  religion,  and  decency,  that  we  confess  ourselves 
inclined  to  pay  some  regard  to  her  representation  of  characters 
and  facts.  We  shall  lay  before  our  reatiers  some  interesting 
sketches  of  characters  which  appear  to  us  to  have  been  executed 
with  fidelity  and  skill ;  but  in  our  way  to  these  specimens  we 
feel  it  difficult  to  pass  by  her  severe  retlectiuiis  on  D'Alembert, 
whom  she  accuses  of  false  taste,  pedantry,  dogmatism,  and  inso- 
lence in  a  part  of  hb  works,  and  of  moroseness,  discoutent,  and 
base  ii^ratitude  towards  his  country  and  his  benefactors,  with- 
out contrasting  them  with  the  eulogy  which  some  of  our  brother 
critics  have  lavished  upon  this  same  D'Alembert,  whom  of  all 
the  men  of  genius  that  ever  existed  they  pronounce  to  be  the 
most  amiable  and  respectable*.  That  his  letters  have  in  them  a 
sprightly  egotism  and  plausible  air  of  good  humour,  that  hig 
mathematical  genius  was  truly  surprising,  that  his  taste  in  litera- 
ture was  in  many  respects  correct  and  elegant,  we  do  not  dis- 
pute ;  but  we  camiot  BO  easily  ascribe  a  decided  superiority 
in  the  equalities  of  the  heart  to  one  who,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  revenged  hb  quarrels  with  the  clergy,  by  treating  re- 
ligion as  an  imposture,  and  by  mixing  with  his  philosophy  the 
very  dregs  of  ancient  atheism. 

Madame  de  Genlb  has  given  us  a  very  sprightly  account  of 
the  celebrated  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  the  ineaA  of  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  from  whom  she  stated  herself  to  have  derived 
her  wit,  and  to  have  paid  him  by  reforming  his  heart.  Our 
authoress  says,  that  she  reformed  alsp  many  of  hb  maxims.  We 
are  Of'  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  a  better  service  to  the 
causeof  virtue  and  humanity  if  she  had  persuaded  that  nobleman 
to  abstain  altogether  from  a  work  which  is  calculated  only  to 
make  men  distrustful  of  all  appearances  of  good,  to  relax  the 
springs  of  virtuous  action,  to  extinguish  mutual  benevolence, 
-Hud  to  reconcile  the  heart  to  its  o)ivn  turpitude,  by  teaching  it  to 
suppose  an  equal  degree  of.it  at  the  bottom  of  every  character. 
The  remarks  of  Madame  de  Genlb  on  the  novel  of  th^Comtesae 
de  la  Fayette,  called  la  Piincesse  de  Clevet,  are  very  lively  ancl^ 
seBsifok. 

"  ZaVde,  roman  mama  diffus  et  plus  intiresunt  que  ceux  de  mad^- 
m^selle  de  Scudiri,  est  cependant  a  peu  prc»  dans  le  mime  genr6 ; 
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mais  1ft  Princesse  de  Cl&vee  ^toit  k  cette  «poque  un  cartage  niu  ids' 
'  ddte  et  tout  i  &it  original.  C'est  le  premier  roman  irangaU  dil  Tod 
ait  trouv6  des  sentimeos  toujoura  naturels,  et  des  peinlUMS  vroies. 
Ce  merite  Eminent  elevera.  toujoura  madam?  de  la  Fayette  au-deasua 
de  tous  les  rooranciers  de  sa  nation,  hommes  et  femmes.  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  a  ouvert  une  nouvelte  route  aux  auteurs  qui  ecrivent 
dans  ce  genre,  et  elle  a  eu  tracer  cette  route  avec  tant  d'mt^rSt  et 
de  T^rite,  que  Ton  n'a  jamais  pu  la  surpasser  que  par  la  mani^e 
d'ecrire  et  par  les  intentiona  morales.  La  fiction  de  la  Princesse  de 
Cleves  est  attachante;  mains  loin  d'etre  morale,  elle  rend  tr^-dange- 
reuee  pour  lea  jeunes  peraonnes,  la  lecture  de  cet  ouvrage.  On  y 
'  repr^nte  comme  un  module  de  raison,  de  prudence  et  de  veitu, 
une  femme  qui,  a'unissant  avec  un  coeur  parfait^ent  libre  k  un 
honune  tumable  et  vertueux  dont  elle  est  ador^,  ne  peut  n^anmoioi 
s'attacber  i  lui,  et  prend  une  paasion  invincible  pour  un  autre.  Elle 
veut  cacber  i  jamais  cette  paaaion  crimiuelle,  mais  elle  ne  se  fait  mil 
ficrupule  de  s'en  occuper  et  de  la  nourrir  en  secret : .  aussi  la  con- 
serve-t-elle  toujours.     VoiE  le  plus  dangereux  t^leau  que  Ton 

Siuisae  offiir  i  la  jeunesae:  il  est  m&me  faux  ;  car  une  femme,  trop 
bible  pour  chercber  par  tous  les  moyens  possibles  k  ae  distraire  d'ua 
penchant  coup^le,  n'aura  pas  la  force  de  le  cacber  lon|-tempB  3 
celui  qui  en  est  I'objet.  La  veritable  vertu  ne  se  livre  pomt  i  dec 
sentimens  qu'elle  r^rouve ;  elle  en  est  trap  effirayee  pour  y  trouv^: 
un  cfaarme  secret;  elle  les  combat  des  leur  naiasance,  et  ella  en 
triompbe.  Ses  plus  doucea  victoirea,  celles  dont  elle  Jouit  le  mieux, 
'  tout  Hurtout  ftu  fond  de  san  cceur ;  comment  y  conserveroit-elle, 
avec.  la  paix,  des.  pena^^  condamnables  et  des  vceux  criminels? 
Ma]gr€  un  d^aut  si  capital  dans  la  conception  de  ce  roman,  on  j 
sent,  d'un  bout  ^  I'autre,  un  gout  ainc^e  de  la  vertu;  la  belle  ftmc 
de  I'auteur  a'y  peint  son*  emphase  et  toujours  avec  cbanne." 

It  is  in  the  account  of  this  amiable  woman  that  our  autboresa 
takes  occasion  to  favour  us  with  the  lai^est  sample  of  b^ 
cridcal  powers.  The  beauties  and  imperfeetioDB  of  style  appear 
to  have  engaged  much  of  her  attention ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
both  ber  example  and  precepts  alTord  useful  iDstnictit^,  on 
Ais  head.  For  one  whose  works  are  so  very  numerous,  we  be- 
ieve,  enough  to  fill  upwards  of  fifty  octavo  volumes,  Aladantf 
de  Geniis  writes  with  great  correctness,  and  ber  industiy  and 
vigour  of  invention  are  really  admirable.  Her  observations  on 
die  style  of  Telemaque  and  its  general  merits,  which  occur  ia 
many  parts  of  tbe  volume  we  are  examining,  are  not  always  just; 
6ut  they  are  for  the  most  part  ii^enious  w>d  entertaining,  ^e 
concludes  a  long  censure  of  the  careless  redundancies,  and  re- 
petitions which  sbe  imputes  to  that  work  in  general,  (and  some  of 
which  sh&  points  out  vrith  a  trilling  degree  of  minuteness,)  with 
die  following  passage,  which  may  be  useful  to  the  student  of 
French  literature.       .      .  .      . 
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"  T£l£raaquecontieiitdes  descriptions  tavissaotes,  betfucoup  de 
tnorceaux  ^its  d'une  maoiere  enchanteresser  des  beautca  sana 
hombre;  on  y  trouve  un  fonds  admir^Ie  de  sagesBe,  de  veTlu,d'liu- 
manit^ ;  eafin  ce  livre,  ausai  beau  qii'utile,  a  just£ment  immorulise 
SOD  auteur ;  mais  le  Btyle  en  est  excessivement  neglige ;  on  le  trou- 
vera  te),  m^e  en  Je  comparant  k  celui  des  grands  ccrivains  de  ce 
temps.  BosBuet,  plus  hardi,  ^rit  en  g6uerfd  avec  beaucoup  plus 
de  Boin;  il  y  a  de  I'lnspitation  dans  sa  hardiesse,  daiis  tous  ses 
crands  mouvemeDB,  et  le  travail  necessaire  dans  les  raorceaux  moina 
elev^:  n^anmoins  on  risqueroit  de  s'egarer,  en  voulant  imiter  cette 
inaDidre  d'ferire  si  nerveuse,  6i  rapide,  ai  bardie.  On  doit  lire  et 
relire  Bossuet,  pour  bien  sentir  jusqu'oii  Ton  peut  porter  la  subli- 
init6  de  I'expreseion  et  I'eleTation  des  idees;  maie  pour  connoitre  Is 
perfection  continue  du  luigage,  c'est  Massillon,  et  aurtout  Buffon, 
qu'il  fkut  etudier." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  our  authoress  gives  us  a  re- 
mark or  two  of  Fontenelle,  on  a  polite  criticism  on  the  Princesse 
de  Clevea,  by  M.de  Valincourt,  which  are  so  amiable  and  pleasing, 
that  we  cannot  avoid  extracting  them,  less  for  the  geueral  reader, 
than  for  those  who,  like  ourselves,  sit  by  their  own  authority  in 
the  chair  of  criticism.  We  wish  that  our  wann  approbation  of 
the  spirit  of  these  remarks  of  Fontenelle  may  secure  us,(but,  alas, 
how  grcHt  is  the  difference  between  speculation  and  practice!) 
from  adopting  the  abuse,  the  insolence,  and  the  party  violence, 
which  in  the  present  day,  under  the  mask  of  criticism,  carries 
terror  into  the  ranks  of  loyalty,  piety,  and  virtue. 

"  '  La  &meu8e  Princesse  de  Clfives  ayant  paru,  M.  de  Valincourt 
en  donna  une  critique,  non  pour  s'opposer  k  la  juste  admiration  du 
public,  mais  pour  lui  apprendre  k  ne  pas  admirer  jusqu'aux  defauta, 
et  pour  se  dormer  le  plaisir  d'entrer  dans  dea  discussions  6nes  et  de- 
licates.  Ce  dessein  intgressoit  le  censeur  k  faire  raloir  luh-mSme, 
comme  il  a  fait,  les  beaut6a  k  travers  lesquelles  il  avoit  su  derneler 
lea  imperfectiona.  II  r^panddans  son  diacours  une  gatt6  agr^Ue, 
et  peut-fetre  seulement  pourroit-on  croire  qu'il  va  quelquefois  jus- 
qu'au  ton  de  I'ironie,  qui,  quoique  16ger,  est  moina  respectueux 
pour  un  livre  d'un  si  rare  m6rite,  que  le  ton  d'une  critique  a^rieuse 
et  bien  placee.  On  rq)ODdit  avec  autant  d'aigreur  et  d'aniertume 
que  si  on  avoit  eu  k  d^ndre  une  mauvaise  cause.  M.  de  Valincouct 
ne  rtpliqua  point;  les  honnctes  genan'aimant  point  il  s'engager 
dans  ces  sortes  de  combats,  trop  desavantageux  pour  ceux  qui  ont 
lesmuuali^a  par  les  bonnes  mteurs  et  par  les  biens6ances,  etc."^- 

Upon  aiM>tfaer  work  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  "  Histoire  de 
Henriette  d'Ajigleterre"  the  sister-in-law  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, our  authoress  feelingly  observes  as  follows ; 

*■  Od  d^oile,  dans  cet  ouvrage,  beaucoup  d 'imprudences  et  m6me 
de  foiblewea  de  cette  princeese.    L'aute^ur  qui  avoit  €t6  admit  dans 
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son  int^rieur  le  plus  intime,  auroit  dfi  mieux  respecter  sa  m^oire. 
On  est  fkchi  sussi  que  I'auteur  parle  avec  si  peu  de  meaagenient  de 

iilusieurs  fenbmes,  nommant  leurs  amans,  detaillant  leurs  intrigaes 
ea  plus  criminelles.  La  plume  d^ine  femme  ne  doit  jamais  retracer 
de  telles  chosea.  A  moina  de  preuvea  poaitives,  irr^cusables,  et  de 
tvisons  rooralea,  fondles  sur  l'mt£r£t  public,  c'est  aana  doute  une 
I&chet6  d'fttt^uer  lea  morts  qui  ne  peurent  se  d^endre ;  mais  les 
fxiits  imprim&  qn'on  laisse  apr^  soi  appartiennent  au  public,  qui  a 
touiours  le  droit  de  lea  juger ;  ce  ne  eont  que  les  personnalit^s,  A€- 
nuees  de  preuves  et  de  moti&  utiles,  qui  dans  ce  cae  sont  double- 
ment  odieusea,  Est-il  moins  condamnable  d'6crire  des  anecdotes 
scandaleuaes  que  I'on  n'oaeroit  publier  de  son  vivant,  et  de  les  lus- 
ser  dana  son  porte-feuille  k  ses  h^itiers  i  C'est  proAner  le  repoa  in- 
violable de  la  tombe,  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  c'est  en  abuser. 

"  Une  simple  r^exion  efit  euffit  el  une  personne  aussi' estimable 
que  madame  de  la  Favette,  pour  lui  faire  sentir  qu'un  telouvrage 
etoit  indigne  d'elle.  11  est  vrai  qu'elle  dit  dans  une  pre&ce,  qu'elle 
S  ^rit  cette  histoire  par  les  ordres  m^e  de  Madame.  Mais  si  cette 
princesse  £toit  assez  miprudente  pour  d^sirer  que  la  post6rite  ftit  in- 
etruite  de  ses  intrigues  avec  Vardesetle  comtede  Guiche,  madame 
de  la  Fayette  ne  deroit  pas  c6der  i  un  d&ir  si  d6raisonnable.  D'ait- 
leurt,  nen  n'obligeoit  I'auteur  k  difiamer  plugieurs  femmes  qu'elle 
d^shocore  dans  cet  ouvr^e.  Enfin,  madame  de  la  Fayette  a  con- 
tinue cette  histoire  apr^  fa  mort  de  la  princesse,  puiBC[u'eUe  y  rend 
compte  de  cette  mort.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  devoit  alors  brQletr 
ce  manuscrit."  •         ■     ,       ■.■ 

Hie  particulars  |iven  us  by  the  authoress  of  the  life  of  Madamfc 
de  Mainlenon  are  interesting,  and  elaborately  written.  One  of 
the  anecdotes  of  that  distinguished  female  impresses  us  with .«, 
high  idea  of  her  extraordinary  discretion. 

"  EHe  condoiut  aux  eaux  le  jeune  due  du  Mune,  GIs  du  ro!  et  de 
madame  de  Mootespani  et  boiteux  depuis  sa  naissance.  X<e  roi  or- 
dosna  i  madame  Scarron  de  lui  ^ire  r^uli^rement  pendant  touts 
la  dur^  du  voyage;  il  demandoit  des  lettres;  madame  Scarron 
n'fcrivit  que  des  bulletins :  elle  eut  le  bon  goClt  de  a^itir  qu'elle  de* 
voit  paroitre  croire  que  le  roi,  en  donnant  cet  ordre,  n'avoit  desir£ 
que  recevoir  r^guli^ment  et  avec  detail  des  nauvdles  de  son  fils. 
tuB£  femme  ordinaire  n'eitt  pas  mauqu^  de  saisir  cette  occasion  de 
cbercher  k  montrer  de  I'esprit.  II  falloit  une  bien  grande  sup6riorite 
pour  £tre  audessus  d*une  pretention  si  naturelle,  ou  pour  la  sacrifien 
Le  roi  fit  ais^ment  ces  refiexions,  et  d'autant  plus  qu'il  n'Jnioroit 
pas  que  personne  n'^crivoit  mieux  que  madame  iJcarroD;  u  loua* 
m6me  cette  modestie  delicate  et  respectueuse." 

A  mode  of  attack  never  omitted  to  be  made  by  the  profligate^ 
(who,  by  the  by,  are  the  most  bigotted  and  intolerant,  m  their 
own  way,  of  all  men  upon  earth;  bigotted  in  their  unbelief,  and 
intolerant  in  their  laxity,)  upon  the  serious,  the  sober,  and  Ae  de?' 
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Tbuti  is  to  accuse  them  of  hypocrisy.  The  charge  is  easily  made, 
and  the  dispositioti  to  listen  to  calumoy,  especially  against  the  vir- 
tuous, makes  it  easy  to  be  sustained.  luvention  is  always  ready 
to  second  malice;  and  the  whisper  of  scandal  is  as  audible  ai 
thunder  when  the  reli^ous  man  is  to  be  handed  over  to  ridicule 
as  a  pretended  saint.  If  his  present  conduct  is  too  conspicuously 
good  to  be  successfully  misrepresented,  his  early  days  are  over- 
hauled, and  the  sins  of  his  youth  are  summoned  to  testify  against 
his  grey  hairs.  Madame  de  Maintenon's  religious  life  drew 
upon  her  the  calumnies  of  this  sort  of  defamers,  and  her  bio- 
grapher comments  upon  them  with  a  respectable  warmth. 

"  Cependant  madame  de  Maintenon,  toujourg  invariable  dans  sa 
conduite  amst  que  dans  ses  principes,  ne  voyeit  le  roi  qu'entour^e 
de  ses  enfans  ou  chez  U  reine.  Elle  devint  I'objet  des  honunages  et 
de  la  terreur  des  courtisans.  Un  tel  empire  preparoit  i  de  grandes 
r^formes  dans  les  mceurs.  Tandis  que  madame  de  Maintenon  £levoit 
de  pauvres  enfans  abandonnes,  tandis  qu'elle  alloit  porter  la  joie 
^us  le  toit  de  I'indigent,  on  I'accuioit  d'bypocrisie,  on  calomnioit  sa 
jeunesse  avec  atrocite  dans  une  multitude  de  libellee,  on  faisoit  centre 
elle  des  chansons  infj&mes :  sous  pr^texte  de  deaoncer  au  roi  ces  vils 
ecrits,  on  les  mit  sous  ses  yeux ;  il  repondit  froidement :  Cela  ne  mS' 
rile  que  du  mtpris.  Madame  de  Maintenon  n'ignora  pas  ces  noir- 
ceuTs;  on  tm  conseilla  des  vengeances,  elle  rejeta  ce  conseil  avec 
horreur.  On  ne  iriomphe  de  la  calomnie  gu'en  la  dedaignant,  disoit-elle : 
maximevraie  sous  te  r^gne  d'un  prince  eclair6,  et  qui  fut  ^galement 
juatifi^  par  sa  conduite  et  par  sa  fortune." 

We  cannot  avoid  extracting  another  anecdote  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  which  interested  us  much  in  the  perusal,  although 
we  think  that  we  recollect  the  passage,  as  well  as  that  which  we 
have  before  quoted,  in  a  former  work  of  Madame  de  Genib,  on 
the  Life  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

"  Souvent  madame  de  Maintenon  alloit  recevoir  ces  pauvres  dans 
U  pace  oil  ils  se  rassembloierit :  un  matin  qu'elle  leur  donnoit  ai^ 
dirace  de  cette  mani^,  un  vied  ecclesiastique  p<er9ant  Is  fbule. 
i^approc^a  d'elle,  et  lui  dit  tout  haut ;  II  y  a  trente-six  ans,  madame, 
que  je  ne  vous  u  vue. — Vous  gouri«it-ii  qu'^  votre  retour  des  IleSf 
Tous  voue  rendiez  tous  les  jeudis  i  la  pone  des  j^uites  de  la  Ro- 
chetle,  ou  lea  p^s  distribuoient  des  alimens  aux  pauvres  i  Employ^ 
i' cette  distrmution,  je  vous  distinguai  parmi  tous  les  autres  laen- 
dians;  je  fus  iiappe  ae  la  noblesse  de  votre  physionomie,  j'obcervai 
Wtre'  embarras,  j'en  eus  piti6  et  j'envoyai  les  alimens  chei  yOus. 
Pendant  cet  etrange  discours,  qui  pour  toute  autre  e&t  6te  si  mal- 
adroit et  si  deplace,  tous  les  yeux  etoient  fix^  sur  madame  de  Main- 
tenon, et  I'oa  ne  put  remarquer  en  elle  ni  la  plus  legdre  Amotion,  nt 
lamoindre  nuance  d'emharras ;  elle  ne  rougit  point,  elle  ecouta 
d'un  vr  attentif  et  calme:  ensuite,  quand  le  vieillard  eut  cess6  de 
parler,  elle  r^ioadit  qu'elle  se  rappeloit  par&itement  tout  ce  qu'i 
venoit  de  dire»  elle  I'appela  son  bieiu^teur,  et  aprei  I'avoir  re  mercK 
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avec  attendriBsement,  elle  remmena  danB  aon  cabinet,  comme  pour 
lui  epaTgner  i  son  tour  I'humiliatioa  d'expoaer  tout  haut  ses  beaoins; 
U,  elle  \e  pria  d'accepter  une  bourse  qui  contenoit  cent  pistuteSf  en 
lui  annonfant  que  tous  les  ans  elle  la  rempliroit  de  la  mtms  somme. 
Le  roi  entrant  chez  elle  dans  ce  moment,  elle  lui  preeeuta  cet  eccle- 
sia^que,  en  lui  disant :  Voild  mon  pert  noarricier ;  tt  vous  ne  aerez 
plus  turprit.  Sire,  queje  wi«  importune  quelquefuis  pour  lea  tirpAelini," 

Her  disapprobation  of  the  quietism  of  Fenelon  seems  to  us 
to  be  just,  and  her  general  admiration  of  him  to  be  equally  well 
founded :'  but  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  her  justification  of  that 
most  disgraceful  of  arbitrary  measures  the  disgrace  of  that  pre- 
late, on  account  of  the  bold  lesson  which  his  Telemachus  read 
in  the  ear  of  princes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  this 
most  exemplary  man,  and  courageous  Christian,  which  we  so  ad- 
mire as  his  maintenance  of  truth  and  virtue  without  r^ard  to 
any  consequences  to  himself;  and  nothing  amidst  all  his  mock 
splendour  shewed  the  littleness  of  that  inflated  prince  of  whose' 
great  soul  Madame  de  Genlis  is  so  fond  of  talking*,  as  bis  fall- 
ing out  with  the  author  of  a  satire,  if  satire  it  was,  which  his  own 
pride  and  folly  made  applicable  to  himself,  and  which  it  was  iu 
his  power,  by  his  virtues,  to  have  converted  into  eulogy.     ITie 

Kencil  of  Madame  de  Genlis  has  given  us  very  lively  sketches  of 
[adame  Dacier;  Madame  de  GrafKgnj,  the  writer  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian letters,  the  first  production  of  a  woman,  says  our  author- 
ess, written  with  elegance;  Madame  Leprince  de  Beaumont, 
"  qui  la-  premiere  s'occupa  avec  detail,  et  une  grande  suite,  de 
I'^ducation  de  I'enfance,  et  de  la  premiere  jeunesse,  et  qui  domis 
I'id^  de  travailler  dans  ce  genre;"  and  Madame  Riccoboni,  the, 
writer  of  the  romance  of  Juliette  de  Catesby. 

Of  Madame  du  Defiant,  (whose  name  we  have  hitherto  found 
apelt  with  a  d  final,)  the  notice  taken  by  this  volume  is  very  shoft. 
We  have  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  out  pretty  plainly  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  lady,  as  well  as  of  her  companion  Made- 
moiselle de  I'Espinasse,  whose  constant  calenture  has  interested 
BO  strongly  the  sensibilities  of  some  of  our  reviewing  contem- 
porai'ies;  and  of  their  coteries;  we  cannot,  therefore,  disagiee 
with  our  authoress  in  the  following  remark.  "  II  dtoit  iuipos- 
aible  de  connoitre  Madame  du  Defiant,  et  d'^tudier  son  carac-- 
tere,  sims  se  confirmer  dans  Topinion  que  la  fauase  philoaopfaie, 


*  The  present  derotioo  of  Madame  de  Oenllato  Hri)ilrar7  pawar  ie  easy  to  be 
explaineil,  She  bas  held  tlie  office,  tve  believe  a  nominal  office,  of  governei* 
to  the  children  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  with  s  peniionof  1200  dollars  a  year  from 
tbe  emperor ;  and  it  ii  said  that  she  ii  expected  to  compose  something  for  the 
emperor  etery  week,  bat  en  vhat  sul^ect,  or  whether  on  any  particular  subject, 
«e  haTe  out  heard.  She  occupies  apartments  over  the  libnry  of  the  arsenal  ot 
the  l^iDgt  of  rrance,  for  which  she  pays  Dothiqg. 
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d^tend  tous  les  ressorts  de  I'&me,  d^trit  I'ifnagbation  et  desi^cfac 
le  cceur."  The  account  of  thia  celebrated  lady  is  closed  in  the 
following  words,  to  the  truth  of  which  we  heartily  subscribe'. 
**  Madame  du  Deifant  moumt  en  1780,  flg6e  de  quatre-vingt- 
quatre  ans ;  il  y  en  avoit  trente  qu'elle  ^toit  aveugle.  On  a  pub- 
lic des  lettres  d'elle,  qui  font  pen  dltonneur  4  aa  m^moire.  II 
est  remarquable  que  toutes  les  correspondances  des  philosophes 
modemes,  mises  au  jour  depuis  leur  mort,  soieot  ^galement 
scandaleusea,  odieuses,  et  d^shooorantes  pour  eux.  Fausset^, 
m^chancet^,  duplicity,  incousequencea,  manvaisea  moeurs,  am- 
bition et  vanity  demesur^es,  cabalea,  haine,  basse  envie,  ani- 
moait^,  injustice,  extravagance,  toutea  ces  choaea  s'y  trouvent 
prouvgee  et  d^voil^es  de  leur  propre  main." 

The  portrait  of  Madame  Necker  is  ably  drawn,  and  indeed  all 
her  remarks  comprised  in  the  chapter  which  she  has  bestowed 
on  that  distinguished  person  are  worthy  of  peculiar  attention. 
We  will  give  one  specimen. 

"  !BUe  6pouBa  M.  Necker,  qui  n'6toit  alors  que  simple  commia 
d'ua-banquier  suiaae.  Quand  M.  Necker  fut  parvenu  k  la  direction 
des  financea  de  France,  Madame  Necker  ne  se  servit  de  son  pouvoir 
que  pour  faire  plus  de  bien.  Elle  contribua  3  I'amelioration  du  re- 
gime int^ieur  des  hOpitaux,  et  elle  dirigea  elle-mSme  un  hospice  de 
charite  qu'elle  6tabtit  h  sea  Irals  pr^  de  Paris.  Elle  eut  tout  ce  qui 
caracterise  la  v6ntable  vertu :  dea  principes  religieux  in^branlabtea, 
une  grande  elevation  d'ime,  une  r^ularit^  de  conduite  et  des  mceurs 
ail-desBua  de  tout  soup^on,  et  une  extreme  indulgence.  Elle  fut 
bonne  mdre,  amie  fidele,  et  la  plus  tendre,  la  meilleure  dea  Spouses. 
Cette  femme,  si  digue  d'estime  et  d'admiration,  n'eut  qu'un  d^ut; 
maiacede&ut  trouolaaavie,  yjeta  ^lafoia  du  ridicule  etde  I'amer- 
tume,  lui  fit  fiure  plusieurs  inconsequences,  et  fiuit  par  ^garer  son 
jugement  et  son  esprit.  Elle  eut  un  godt  trap  passionne  pour  la  lit- 
t^rature :  taut  il  est  vrai  que  le  goCtt  te  plus  innocent  et  mime  le  plus 
noble,  quand  il  n'est  pas  renferm6  dans  de  juatea  homes,  peut  avoir 
les  plus  graves  inconv^nJens,  surtout  pour  une  femme.  Cette  pas- 
sion, devenue  dominante  dana  une  peraonne  qui  avoit  le  sentiment 
de  aa  force,  et  qui  ae  trouvoit  avec  raiaon  si  sup6rieure,  par  I'eaprit 
et  rinstruction,  i  toutes  les  autrea  femmea,  lui  inapira  un  ardent  de- 
air  d'obtenir  one  grande  cel^brit^,  et  pour  elle  et  pour  I'objet  de  sa 
plua  vive  affection,  et  dont  la  gloire  devoit  rejaillir  sur  elle;  enautte 
sa  liaison  intime  avec  M.  Thomas  donna  h  aea  id^s  et  i  aon  style 
cette  exag^tJon,  cette  emphaae,  qui  ont  &it  dire  ai  plaisamment  i 
un  excellent  critique : 

.,    Quoi  I  je  ne  puia  trouver  Condorcet  enauyeux, 
Dorat  impertment,  d'Alembert  pr6cieux, 
Et  Thomas  assommant,  quand  aa  lourde  eloquence, 
Souvent  pour  ne  rien  diK^  ouvre  uoe  bouche  inmiense  i 
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~"  MttEBmeNecker  adDUToit  tri^  prorond^ent  cet' ocwtcfaitdB'' 
pour  ne  pas  chercber  k  rimiter  i  tloct-  e6  fomut  cette  ecole'iaalbeu- 
ifute,  61  (6ct»nAe  ea  briUane  galimatias;  6cole  un  peu  deoeditee  aut 
jpurd'hui,  dont  M.  Thomaa  aete  le  meilleur  auteur  et  le  chef,  e 
4ont  Madame  Necker  Ait  la  m^re." 

lie  criticiBms  of  Madame  Genlis  on  the  works  of  Madame 
Cotin  are  replete  with  excellent  sease  and  fine  taSte,  eloquently 
and  copvinctogly  enforced. 

I  "  Claire  d'Albe  eut  beaucoup  de  succ^,  et  servit  de  mod^e  i  torn 
ceux  dont  on  enrichit  depuis  la  litt£rature  republicaine..  Ce  roman 
est  i  touB  ^ards  un  mauvais  ouvrege,  sans  int^r^t,  sans  imagination, 
sang  Traisemblance  et  d'une  immpralite  r^voltante;  mais  conune  il  a 
eu  le  triste  honneur  de.  former  une  nouvelle  ccole  de  roraancien, 
flu'il'  est  le  premier  oii  I'on  ait  repr^sent^  Pamour  delirant,  ftirieux  et 
feroce,  et  une  heroine  vertuaut,  religinse,  angelique,  et  se  livrant 
•ans  mesure  et  sans  pudeur  h  tous  les  emportemens  d'un  amour 
.efiren6  et  criminel,  il  est  impossible  de  le  passer  sous  silence  et  de 
ne  pas  entrer  dans  quelquee  details  i  cet  6gaxd." 
'  ,  The  disgusting  and  prepoBternus  absurdity'  of  the  coDcluHing 
event  of  that  novel,  is  reprobated  in  merited  terms. 

.  We  take  our  leave  of  this  lively  and  intelligent  lady,  with  our 
sincere  thanks  to  her  for  the  general  good  tendency,  vigorous 
composition,  and  instructive  contents  ot  this  latest  of  her  labours, 
and  with  great  cordiality  we  wish  it  may  not  be  the  last. 


AfiT.  XI.  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cork,  with  06- 
servdtiom  on  the  Means  of  Improvement,  drawn  vp  for  the 
Consideration,  and  by  Direction  of  the  Dublin  Soaehf.     By 

,  the  Rev.  Horatio  Townshend,  M.A.  Rector  and  Vicar  of  the 
Union  of  Kilgariffe,  in  the  Diocese  of  Ross,  and  of  Carigaliue, 

^  in  the  Diocese  of  Cork.  Dublin :  Graisberry  and  Campbell. 
.1810.  Syo.  pp.  8j3. 

Memoirs  oftiie  Political  ami  Private  Life  of  James  Caulfield, 
Earl  of  Ckarlemont,  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  *c.  Ssc.  Sfc.  By 
Francis  Hardy,  Esq.  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
ibe  three  last  Parliaments  of  Ireland,     London :  Cadell  and 

'  Davies.  1810.  4to.  pp.  443. 

Yr'E  have  been  induced  to  select  these  two  works,  and  to  offer 
them  together  to  the  consideratioa  of  our  readers,  bepause  one 
of  them  appeal's  to  us  to  give  the  best,  (though  certainly  an  im- 
perfect) account  of  what  the  government  of  Ireland  has  been 
.induced  or  compelled  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  ^ 
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course  of  the -list  half  century: — while  the  other.  (ietaUB  the' 
attisfactorf^  result  of  ^e  benefits  conferred,  wherever  that  pot^ 
tion  of  the  people,  upon  whose  conduct  must  alv^ys  depend 
Ae  prosperity  of  the  whole,  have  had  the  coolness  and  the  good 
sense  to  perceive  that  the  most  enlightened  mbde  of  pursuing 
thdr  private  interests  is  by  promoting  the  public  good,  ft  is  this 
conviction,  we  believe,  that  in  the  m^rity  of  minds  lays  the 
foundation  of  patriotism.  It  is  certainly  the  comer-stone  upoit 
-which  rests  the  prosperity  of  Cagland ; — and  if  the  ob5»-*ation 
of  Bishop  Berkeley  be  true,  that  it  is  not  the  £nglish  constitu-' 
tion  which  has  fflnaed  EngHsh  minds  and  manners,  :but  En- 
|;liah  minds  and  ownners  which  have  formed  the  English  coitstitu- 
tion,  it  is  lipon  the  same  foundation  that  mutt  also  be  erected 
the  superstructure  of  Ireland's  prosperity.  To  fit  ^  people  of 
Ireland,  therefore,  for  the  constitution  imdec  wliich  they  live,  it 
must  be  the  great  duty  and  leading  object  of  itt  gvremment,  to 
engraft  upon  the  national  character  as  much  as  possible  of 
English  mind  and  Eoglbh  manuers.  We  are  far  from  it^ 
tendh^  to  malce  invidious  comparisons,  or  to  asisert  that, 
abstractedly  speaking,  the  English  character  is  by  nature  su- 
perior to  the  Irish  j  but  as  the  geographical  position  and 
political  relations  of  Ireland  have  formed  its  constitution  upon 
the  English  model — as  it  has  lately  been  actually  identitied  with 
it,  by  a  connection  which  nothing  but  the  subjection  of  Ireland 
to  France  and  the  consequent  rum  of  England  can  ever  dissolve, 
it  appears  to  us  self-evident,  that  the  only  chance  of  peniMnent 
repose  and  prosperity  to  Ireland  must  rest  upon  the  honest  en- 
deavours of  its  statesmen  and  h^her  orders  of  society  to  assimi- 
iate  the  national  character  to  the  constitution  of  their  govern- 
ment Providence  has  excluded  them  from  the  power  of 
forming  a  system  of  government  upon  a  reference  to  their 
national  character.  Ilie  ardour  of  the  untamed  Arabian  courser 
must  tie  modified  to  fit  it  for  the  usefiil  purposes  of  regular 
labour,  and  when  so  tempered,  it  will  perhaps  constitute  a  breed 
combining  vigour  with  utility,  and  superior  to  that  which  may 
in  the  first  instance  he  proposed  as  the  model  by  which  it  is  to 
be  trained. 

If,  instead  of  the  selfish  and  miserable  policy  by  which  Ire- 
land was  misgoverned  for  two  centuries  previous  to  the  pre- 
sent reign,  this  object  had  been  kept  in  view  with  a  steady 
eye,  and  promoted  by  an  even  hand,  there  is  hot  a  shadow  of 
doiibt  that  Ireland  would  have  been  as  internally  happy,  united, 
and  prosperous,  as  Yorkshire  or  North  Britain.  But  we  are'  re- 
solved to  profit  by  the  "  political  legacy','  of  jVlr.  Hardy,  and 
"  to  indulge  in  no  politioj  retrospect"  that  caa  giTc'  rue  t« 
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"  jjolilical .  iU4iumour."  We  shall  thereC(H«  merely  state,  ia 
ptuliatioD  of  the  conduct  of  EagUnd,  that  Sir  Henrj  Sidney, 
Lord  Montjoj,  l^rd  Strafford,  aod  the  meb  of  abilitiea,  -who 
have  from  time  to  time  governed  Ireland,  have  constantly  com- 
plained that  all  their  endeavours  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
and  to  preiKTve  the  true  spirit  of  its  connectioQ  with  England, 
haTe  been  frustrated,  in  consequence  of  false  representations 
made  to  the  EnglUh  govemmeat  principally  by  Irishmen  re- 
udent  in  England,  or  by  Englishmen  who  had  previously  been 
employed  in  Ireland,  or  by  men  who  went  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land to  forward  their  own  views  of  interest  or  ambition,  by  giv- 
ing falie  colours  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  frequently  by 
calumniating  the  good  intentions  of  the  Irish  government.  It  is 
to  the  last  d^ree  heart-brewing  to  read  the  strong  and  earnest 
representations  made  by  such  men  as  Lord  Ormond,  Lord 
Cl^mickard,  and  those  we  have  just  named,  and  to  perceive  the 
little  attention  paid  to  them  in  England :  nor  can  we  possibly 
avoid  being  of  opinion  with  Sir  John  Davis,  that  it  has  been 
through  the  fault  of  the  English  settled  in  Ireland,  and  the 
atteutioh  mistakenly  paid  to  Uiem  by  the  English  government, 
coupled  with  its  want  of  confidence  in  those  employed  in  the 
Irish  government,  that  much  of  the  evil  has  arisen ;  "  For,"  as  he 
truly  observes, "  if  there  be  two-third  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  king  cannot  punish  treasons,  murders,  and  thefts,  unless  he 
send  an  army  to  do  it; — if  the  jurisdictionof  his  ordinary  courts  of 

justice  doth  not  extend  to  protect  the  people  of  those  parts  from 
wrong  atid  oppTesiion;—\w  may  be  called  sovereign  lord  of  tha 
country,  but  it  cannot  justly  be  said  to  be  brought  under  his 
obedience."  Such,  unfortunately,  we  fear  may  still  be  said  to 
be  in  some  degree  the  state  of  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  of  some 
almost  within  sight  of  the  capital ;  and  until  very  lately,  such 
was  die  state  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  Ireland.  In 
short,  reasoning  with  English  prejudices  and  predilections,  and 
with  preconceived  opinions  arising  out  of  them,  upon  the  es- 

,  parte  statement  of  interested  individuals,  and  then  shutting  the 
eyea  to  all  contrary  information  from  the  scene  of  action,  has' 
been  the  bane  of  English  counsels,  as  much  with  respect  to 
Ireland  in  former  times,  as  with  respect  to  the  continent^  states 
in  the  last  war.    The  error  was  more  in  the  judgment  than  in 

Ae  will. 

Havmg  stated  thus  much  in  palliation  of  conduct  which  we 
are  aware  cannot  be  Justified,  we  now  proceed  to  the  period  at 

which  Mr.  Hardy's  History  commences,  and  at  which  a  brighter 

»ra  seemed  to  open  upon  Ireland. 

To  give  a  correct  delineation  of  the  stats  of  tha  people  at  this 
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pniod  b  consistent  neither  with  our  limits  nor  our  means  of  in- 
formation. The  press  teems  with  crude  and  hastj  clescriptions- 
of  the  Irish  character,  the  falsehood  and  ombsions  ofwhichit  i* 
more  easy  to  point  out  than  to  supply.  An  enlightened  and 
venerable  prelate,  lately  deceased,  (the  Bixhop  of  Dromore,) 
after  a  residence  of  forty  years,  and  after  having  studieit 
the  character  of  the  Irish  people  with  attention  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  used  to  say,  that  he  could  even  then  scarcely  flat- 
ter himself  with  the  hope  of  being  of  more  than  slif^t  assistance 
to  an  Englishman  in  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  habits, 
manners,  and  character  of  a  people  "  so  very  diflferent  from 
those  of  his' native  country."  The  varieties  in  the  people  to  be 
studied  are  so  great,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  few  specimens 
is  totally  insufficient.  The  old  Irish,  the  old  English  settlers, 
the  modern  English  settlers,  the  French  refugees,  have  all  dis- 
tinct national  characters.  The  church  of  Engluid  men,  the 
presbyterians,  other  protestant  dissenters,  quakers,  and  Roman 
catholics,  have  all  their  separate  induence  upon  a  cdmrnlmity, 
whose  distinct  parts  are  not  yet  cimnected  by  any  very  itroi^ 
bands  of  general  interest.  And  the  different  orders  of  the  Roman 
cadiolic  society,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  are,  in  the  present 
State  of  their  civil  condition,  actuated  by  very  different  interests; 
What  person  then,  superficially  acquainted  with  Ireland,  shall 
presume  to  trace  the  intricate  mazes  of  this  social  labyrinth  ? 
Tliere  were  however  certain  visible  barriers  to  improvement 
which  we  shall  venture,  with  Mr.  Hardy's  assistance,  hastily  to 
enumerate.  A  House  of  Commons,  of  which  the  mem- 
bers held  tlieir  seats  without  recurrence  to  the  electors  for 
their  own  lives  or  that  of  their  sovereign — managed  by  a 
junto  of  jobbing  great  men,  who  attended  principally  to 
their  own  personal  interests,  and  might  therefore  be  soothed 
or  bribed  to  desert  Irish  objects,  where  tiiey  might  be  sup- 
posed by  the  selfish  spirit  of  the  English  to  interfere  with  ' 
their  interests  ;^-a  House  of  Lords,  which  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year,  as  Mr.  Hardy  humorously  describes  it,  "  met, 
heard  prayers,  ordered  that  the  judges  should  be  covered,  and— ' 
then  adjourned ;" — a  commerce  enslaved  to  the  supposed  rival- 
interests  of  that  of  England;— a  church  whose  bishops  were 
conspicuous  for  any  merits  hut  learning  and  attention  to  re- 
ligion, and  often  notorious  for  their  vices  and  follies  ; — a  paro< 
chial  clergy,  known  to  their  flock  (^iefly  through  the  medium  of 
their  tythe  proctors; — a  peccant  excess  of  population  suffered 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  or  rather  condemtted  to  a  per- 
petual bondage  in  them,  by  the  tyranny  and  infatuatioa  of  aii^ 
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oppmnve  piJitical  cabtl,  who  abiued  their  protestant  aaiwni' 
aacy  by  coav«rtuie  it  into  an  iiutnimnit  of  pmate  ambition, 
mstead  of  employii^it  to  lead  Ibeir  poorer  countryraen  from 
Ae  clntdieii  of  bigotry  and  the  depression  of  idleness,  into  the 
Bght  of  truth  and  the  paths  of  industry , — such  was  die  lament- 
able cOTHJition  of  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Geoi^e  ill.  The  progress  of  the  piece  of  bic^[nq>hy  before 
us,  though,  as  we  have  observed,  it  b  far  frmn  cmitainii^  a 
r^ular  history  of  Irish  afiairs,  will  suffice  to  give  a  yctj  com- 
petent idea  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place. 

Ihe  Eari  of  Charlemont  sprang  from  a  bmily  of  ettDestrian 
^nity  in  Oxfordshire,  of  the  name  of  Cantfield.  "  Sir  Toby 
Caulfield  havii^  done  good  service  to  Queeo  Elizabeth  in  Spain 
and  the  Low  Coimtries,"  was  rewarded  by  large  grants  of  confis- 
cated lands  in  Ireland,  and  created  Baron  of  Charlemont  in  the 
year  16^0.  In  iGda  the  dignity  of  viscount  was  conferred  on 
William,  the  fifth  baron,  whose  great  grandson  (the  subject  of 
the  work  before  us)  was  bom  in  L72S.  He  received  a  private 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  alH-oad,  wlMre  he 
passed  his  time  in  a  manner  much  more  profitable  to  himself 
and  credtable  to  his  country  than  did  the  majority  of  British  tra- 
vellers of  that  period.  He  remained  abroad  from  the  autumn  of 
1746,  to  the  year  1755,  which  Mr.  Hardy  calls  eleven  years, 
although  socording  to  our  reckoning,  it  constitutes  an  absence 
of  only  nine  years.  In  this  interval  he  visited  almost  eiery  part 
of  Europe,  and  became  acquainted  with  almost  every  dis- 
tinguished character.  Young,  lively,  amiable,  and  accompiished, 
be  seems  to  have  attracted  universal  good  will,  if  not  admiration ; 
SfT  the  British  character  was  at  that  time  cbly  appreciated  on 
the  continent.  That  he  was  not  corrupted  by  the  profligacy  of  - 
the  continental  courts  the  foUowii^  extracts  from  his  papers 
about  this  period  will  sufficiently  prove.  Of  David  Hmne, 
whom  he  met  at  Turin  in  the  character  of  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion,  be  thus  writes :  "  He  had  then  lately  published  those  phi-' 
losophical  essays  which  have  done  so  much  mischief  to  mankind 
by  contributing  to  loosen  the  sacred  bonds  by  which  alone  man 
<!an  be  restrained,"  &c,  &c.  "  The  world,  however,  unconsci< 
ous  of  its  danger,  greedily  swallowed  the  bait.  The  Essays 
"wwe  received  with  applause,  read  with  delight,  and  their  ad- 
mired author  was  already  by  pabHc  opinion  placed  at  the  bead 
of  the  dangerous  school  of  sceptic  philosophy."  (P.  7, 8.) 

"  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more  unlike  his  ^ea^ 
character  than  David  Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy  were 
bafled  by  his  countenance ;  neither  could  the  most  bSUuI  m  that- 
adence  pretend  to  diaconr  the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his 
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m^-iD  the  luuBeaniag  featujces  of  his  yissge.  HU  ,G|ceivM  bread 
and  flat,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than  that 
of  imbecility.  Hie  eyes,  vacant  and  spiritleM;.and  the  corpulence 
of  hig  whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea 
of  a  turtle-eating  alderman,  than  of  a  refined  philosopher.  His 
■peech,  in  English,  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch 
accent,  and  his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laughable;  so  that 
wisdom,  most  certainly,  never -oisguised  herself  befoi'e  in  s6  uncoudv 
a  garb.  'Hiough  novr  near  fifty  years  old,  he  was  heslthy  and' 
strmig;  but  his  health- and  strength,  far  from  being  adrantc^eousM' 
his  figure,  instead  of  maoly  com^iness,  had  only  the  appearance  <lt 
rusticity.  His  wearing  an  uniform  added  greatly  to  nis^  natural 
aw^wardnew,  for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer  of  the  trained  bands.  Sm- 
clair  was  a  lieutenaut-gCneral,  and  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Vjenoff. 
and  Turin,  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see  that  their  quota  of  trocq>s  waS' 
fumtshed  by  the  Austrians  and  Fiedmontese.  It  was,  therefore,: 
thought  necessary  that  his.  secretary  should  appear  to  be  an  officer,' 
and  Hume  was.  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet, 

"  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  his  exterior,  it  is  but  fair  that- 
I^ouldstate,  thatof  all  the  philosophers  of  his  sect,  none  I  believe  ■ 
ever  joined. more  benevolence  to  its  mischievous  principles  than  my. 
friend  Hume.  His  love  to  mankind  was  .universal  and  Vehement;' 
and  there  was  no  service  he  would  not  cheerfully  havedehe  tolilat 
fellow-creatures,  excepting  that  of  sufieriiig  them  to  save  their. souls 
in  their  own  way.  He  was  tender-hearted,  friendly,  and  charitable 
in  the  extreme;  but  the  difficulty  will  now  occur,  howaman  en-- 
dowed  with  such  qualities  could  possiblv  consent  to  become  the' 
agent  of  so  much  mischief,  as  undoubtedly  has  been  done  to  man-, 
kind  by  his  writings  ;  and  this  difficulty  can  only  be  solved  by  hav-. 
tngrecourse  to  that  universal  passion,  which  has,  I  fear,  a  much. 
more  general  *influence  over  all  our  actions  than  we  are  willing  to 
confess.  Pride,  or  vanity,  joined  to  a  sceptical  turn  of  mmd,  and  to 
an  education  which,  though  learned,  rather  sipped  knowledge  than 
drank  it,  was,  probably,  the  ultimate  cause  of  this  singular  phs- 
oomenon;  and  the  desire  of  being  placed  at  the  beau  of  a  sec^  ^ 
whose  tenets  controverted  and  contradicted  all  received  opinionSj 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  a  man,  whose  genius  eoalited  him  to . 
find  plausible  arguments  sufficient  to  persuule  both,  himself  aadi 
many  others  that  his  own  opinions  were  true.  A  philosophical' 
knight-errant  was  the  dragon  he  had  vowed  to  vanquish,  and  he  was: 
careless,  or  thoughtless  of  the  consequences  which  might  ensue, 
from  the  achievement  of  the  adventure  t«  which  he  h^  pledged 
hiinself — He  once  professed  himself  the  admirer  of  a  young,  beauti-, 
ful,  and  accomplished  lady  of  Turin,  who  only  laughed  at  his  pas- 
sion. Ooe  day  he  addressed  lier  in  tiie  usual  common  phrase  strain, 
tluA  he,  was  abirn^,  an^ti. — '  Oh  t  pour  an^anti,'  replied  Uie  lady,. 
•  ce  n'est  en  efiet  qu'une  operation  trea  naturelle  de  votre  ays- : 
teme.'"  (FageS.) 

We  believe  these  observationsto^beupoadie'whole  no  less  c&r-- 
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rect  than  entertaining :  and  tve  shall  also  insert  a  passage  in  whidt 
Mr.  Hume  and  another  character  equally  celebrated  appear 
in  a  contrast  no  less  singular  than  deservedly  contemptible. 

<*  About  this  time,  17^9  or  somewhat  before  this.  Lord  Chorle' 
mont  once  more  met  his  Iriend  Hume.  His  lordship  mentions  him 
in  some  detached  papers,  which  1  shall  here  collect,  and  give  to  the 
reader.  '  Nothing,'  says  Lord  C.  '  ever  shewed  a  mind  more  bene* 
ficent  them  Hume's  whole  conduct  with  regard  to  Rousseau.  That 
story  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated,  and  exhibits  a  striking  pic- 
ture  of  Hume's  heart,  whflst  it  ^splays  die  strange  and  unaccountabis 
vanity  and  madness  of  the  Swiss  moralist.  When  first  they  arrived 
together  from  France,  happening  to  meet  with  Hume  in  the  park, 
I  wished  him  joy  of  his  pleasing  connection,  and  particularly  hinted 
that  I  was  convinced  he  must  be  perfecUy  happv  in  his  new  friend, 
as  their  sentiments  were,  I  believed,  nearly  simiW.  Why  no,  man, 
said  be,  in  that  you  are  mistaken ;  Rousseau  is  not  what  you  think 
him  ;  he  has  a  hankering  after  the  Bible,  and  indeed,  is  little  better 
dian  a  Christian,  in  a  way  of  his  own. — Excess  of  vanity  was  the  mad- 
ness of  Rousseau.  When  he  first  arrived  in  London,  he  and  hii 
Armenian  dresswere  followed  by  cr«wd8,Bnd  as  long  as  this  species 
of  admiration  lasted,  he  was  contented  and  huipy.  But  in  LondoB 
suAb  sights  are  only  the  wonder  rrf'  the  day,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
he  was  sufiered  to  walk  where  he  pleased,  unattended,  unobserved. 
From  that  instant  his  discontent  may  be  dated.  But  to  dwell  no 
limger  on  matters  of  public  notoriety,  1  shall  only  mention  one  fact, 
which  I  can  vouch  for  truth,  and  which  would  of  itself  be  amply 
sufficient  to  convey  aU  adequate  idea  of  the  amazing  eccentricity  of 
this  singular  man.  When  afler  having  quarrelled  with  Hume  and 
all  his  English  friends,  Rousseau  was  bent  on  making  his  escape,  as 
he  termed  it,  into  France,  he  stopped  at  a  village  between  London 
and  Dover,  and  from  thence  wrote  to  General  Conway,  then  secretary 
of  state,  informmg  him  that,  although  he  had  cot  so  far  with  safety, 
be  was  well  apprised  that  the  remainder  of  his  route  was  so  beset 
l^  his  inexorable  enemiesj  that,  unprotected,  he  could  not  escape. 
OK  therefore  solemnly  churned  the  protection  of  the  king,  and  de- 
sired that  «  party  of  ^»valry  might  be  immediately  ordered  to  escort 
hkn  to  Dover.  This  letter  General  Conway  shewed  to  me,  together 
with  his  answer,  in  which  he  assured  him,  that  the  postilions  were 
sitogether  a  very  sufficient  guard  throughout  every  part  of  the 
tang's  dominions.' "  (P^e  ViO.) 

We  shall  conclude  these  extracts  concerning  Hume  with 
two  more  passages,  by  the  pen  of  Lord  Charlemont. 
:  "  But  an  unfortunate  disposition  to  doubt  of  every  thing  seemed 
interwoven  with  the  nature  of  Htime,  and  never  was  there,  I  am 
convinced,  a  more  thorough  and  sincere  sceptic  He  seemed  not 
to  be  certain  even  of  his  own  present  existence,  and  could  not  ther»- 
foK  be  expected  to  entertain  any  settled  opinion  rejecting  hit  Ai* 
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tuTfl  ttate.  Once  I  a«ked  him  what  be  thought  Of  the  tnimioitality 
of  the  Boul  i  '  Why,  troth  man,'  said  he,  *  it  is  so  pretty  and  so 
comfortable  a  theory,  that  I  wish  I  could  be  convinced  of  it«  truth, 
but  I  canna  help  doubting.'  In  England,  either  "his  philosophic 
pride,  or  his  conviction  Uiat  infidelity  was  ill  suited  to  women, 
made  him  perfectly  averse  from  the  initiation  of  ladies  into  the  mys- 
teries of  his  doctrme.  I  never  saw  him  so  much  displeased,  or  so 
much  disconcerted,  as  by  the  petulance  of  Mrs.  Mallett,  the  con- 
ceited wife  of  Bolingbroke's  editor.  This  lady,  who  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  Hume,  meeting  him  one  night  at  an  asiembly,  boldly 
accosted  him  in  these  words :  '  Mr.  Hume,  give  me  leave  to  iotnv 
duce  myself  to  you,  we  deists  ought  to  know  one  another  :*-» 
'  Madam,*  replied  he,  'I  am  no  deist;  I  do  not  style  myself  «o, 
neither  do  I  desire  to  be  known  by  that  t^)pellatioD.'  Nothing  ever 
gave  Hume  more  real  vexation  than  the  strictures  made  upon  his 
history  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham.  Soon 
after  that  speech  1  met  Hume,  and  ironically  wished  him  Joy  of  the 
high  honour  that  had  been  done  him.  '  Zounds  man,'  said  he,  witli 
more  peevishness  than  I  hod  ever  seen  him  express,  *  he's  a  Goth! 
he's  a  Vandal !'— Indeed,  his  histoty  is  as  dangerous  in  poUtics,  u 
his  eisays  are  in  religion ;  and  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that 
die  same  man  who  labours  to  free  the  mind  from  what  he  suppose! 
religious  prejudices,  should  as  zealously  endeavour  to  shackle  it  with 
the  servile  ideas  of  despotism."  (Page  131.) 

Our  wish  to  hasten  to  the  more  important  periods  of  Lord 
Charlemoat's  life  will  only  permit  us  to  add  one  other  extract 
from  thb  part  of  the  memoirs,  which  occupies  about  forty  pages, 
and  which  we  strongly  recommend,  as  very  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining. He  was  on  very  intimate  terms  at  Paris  with  the 
president  Montesquieu,  and  witnessed  the  expiring  fires  of  diat 
celebrated  beau  and  philosopher,  then  seventy  years  old. 

"  In  fhe  course  of  our  conversations  (says  Lord  Charlemont) 
Ireland  and  Its  interests  have  of^en  been  the  topic ;  and  upon  these 
bccBsioRB  I  have  always  found  him  an  advocate  for  an  union  betwesn 
that  country  and  England.  Were  I  an  Irishman,  said  Montesquieu, 
I  should  certaicjj  wish  for  it ;  and,  as  a  general  loiier  of  liberty,  X 
■incerely  desire  it,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  an  inferior  country, 
connected  with  one  much  her  superior  in  force,  can  never  be  cer- 
tain of  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  constitutional  freedom,  ui^ess 
she  has  by  her  representatives  a  proportional  share  in  the  legislatuiv 
-  of  the  superior  kingdom,"  (P.  36.) 

At  the  period  of  Lord  Charlemont's  return  from  the  continent, 
L^land  was  just  beginniug  to  feel  her  power  and  importance, 
and  to  spurn  at  the  system  of  oppression  by  which  she  had  been 
so  long  kept  below  her  natural  level  in  the  scale  of  the  three 
kingdoms. 

it  was  the  interestof  one  of  the  great  men  of  that  day  to  seek  the 
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ud  of  the  people';  and  the  people  6iiding  thit  they  could  aid 
others,  naturally  enough  discovered  that  they  could  help  them- 
'  selves.  Popular  leaders  started  forth,  endowed  with  all  the 
liveliness  and  energy  of  the  national  character ;  and  they,  of 
course,  sought  to  fortify  tbeir  party  (for  Ireland  now  for  the 
first  time  beheld  a  popular  party)  by  every  accession  of  rank  or 
talent  which  they  could  procure.  A  person  who  had  made  so 
considerable  a  figure  on  the  continent  as  Lord  Charlemont, 
whose  extensive  correspondence  (widely  circulated  in  his  native 
counti^)  evinced  great  talent,  and  whose  character  was  amiable 
aod  unimpeached,  could  scarcely  fail  to  attract  the  eyes  of  a  party 
then  much  in  want  of  a  leader.  His  character  and  disposition 
equally  conspired  to  cement  the  connection  which  shortly 
tot^  place  between  him  and  the  whigs  of  Ireland.  With  a  tru^ 
Irilh  partiality  for  his  country,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  convert 
the  talents  and  character  acquired  with  so  much  industry  to 
laudable  and  patriotic  purposes,  actuated  by  a  due  portion  of 
thstt  venial  vanity  that  del^hts  in  popular  applause,  and  which, 
pefbaps,  is  never  more  strongly  impressed  than  upon  characters 
compounded  of  great  talents  and  a  certain  shyness  of  pature,  he  . 
WHS  precisely  that  composition  of  a  man  of  which  his  country 
stood  in  need ;  and  we  are  not  surprised,  that  after  an  ineffectual 
<ti>iggle  or  two.  OD  the  part  of  the  self-indulgent  propensities  of 
hiq  nature,  to  retain  him  in  the  more  congenial  society  of  Englandr 
be  made  a  strenuous  exertion  and  a  noble  sacrifice,  by  fining  his 
pormaoent  residence  in  his  native  country,  and  resolved  to  look 
u|>on  its  moral  and  political  improvement  as  the  object  mid  re- 
wtrd  of  all  die  future  exertions  of  his  life.  That  these  were  his 
leading  motives  we  have  no  doubt,  and  if  they  were  Occasionally 
mixed  with  others  of  a  somewhat  lower  cast,  he  must  have  a 
difierent  view  of  human  nature  from  that  which  we  have  beea 
tayght  to  cherish,  who  would  harshly  notice  them,  or  consider 
ih^m  as  degradmg  Lord  Charlemont  from  the  eminence  on  which 
ha  stood,  as  the  bmament  of  his  country,  and  a  bright  example  to 
the  "  great  men"  of  Ireland.  We  will  presume  to  assert,  diat 
if  two-thirds  of  her  nobility  would  now  act  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples in  the  several  ceras  of  her  progressive  prosperity,  more  would 
be  done  for  her  people  and  for  the  interests  of  the  united  empire, 
than  three  centuries  of  public  discussion  and  parliamentary 
enactmeDt  could  possibly  bring  to  pass. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  circumstances  of  the  office 
we  have  undertaken,  that  our  limits  wiN  scarcely  ever  allovr  of 
a  detailed  account  of  the  important  works  to  which  we  profess 
to  confines  our  criticisms,  and  also  admit  of  those  reflections 
upon  their  result  which  may  tend  to  correct  and  enlarge  the 
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thoral  and  po)itickl  views  of  our  countrymen,  litis  ninst  be 
Out  excise  for  not  foHowin*  Mr.  Hardy  mimitely  into  all  the 
details  of  Lord  Charlemotit's  life,  and  of  the  political  warfare 
in  which  he  was  engaged-  We  stroiigly  recommend  the  perosal 
of  them  to  our  readers,  as  containing  Ae  best  accouht  extant  of 
Irish  aflairs,  and  Irish  political  characters  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, enlivened  by  much  interesting  and  amusing  anecdote.  Hi* 
style  of  the  work  is  far  from  heavy,  and  though  not  exactly  that 
in  which  a  correct  Englishman  wonld  write,  is  extremely  cha- 
racteristic of  an  Irish  gentleman.  Eager,  vivid,  and  peculiar, 
its  principal  defect  is  an  affectation  of  ornament  and  a  want  of 
that  perspicuity  of  expression  which,  among  the  graces  of  com- 
position, is  like  prudence  among  the  virtues,— the  qualifier  and 
test  of  their  perfection. 

After  tliis  general  recommendation  of  the  work,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  giving  a  brief  summary  of  llse  victoriei 
oVer  the  evil  genius  of  Ireland,  gained  by  Lord  Qiarlemnntj 
by  the  aid  and  advice  principally  of  Mr.  Grattan,  whom  hiS 
lordship  first  brought  into  the  Irish  parliament,  by  his  Influence 
in  Ae  borough  from  which  he  took  his  title.  For  the  first 
twenty  years  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  Lord  Cbarlemont  seem^ 
to  have  uniformly  sustained  the  character  of  an  active,  en- 
lightened, and  patriotic  gendeman;  exercising  bis  extensive  in- 
fluence with  the  people  to  discountenance  turbulence  and  rebel- 
lion, and  to  support  the  just  rights  of  government ;  and  using  his 
credit  with  the  ruling  powers  for  the  protection  and  advantage 
of  hia  cniintrymen.  In  1772,  his'  majesty  in  the  most  gracious 
manner  conferred  upon  him,  through  tlie  new  lord  lieutenant, 
ttie  unsolicited  honour  of  an  earldom  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land. 

This  seems  to  be  the  period  of  Lord  Charlemont's  life.  In 
which  his  situation  and  employments  were  most  congenial  whh 
his  disposition  and  acquirements.  But  he  was  destined,  in  spite 
of  nature,  to  engage  in  more  bustling  scenes,  and  to  be  the  in- 
vtrament  in  the  hands  of  others  of  conferring  more  important 
benefits  on  his  country.  In  the  year  177>*,  the  fear  of  French 
invasion  and  the  paucity  of  troops  in  Ireland  gave  rise  to  the  vo- 
iantecr  force,  which,  by  the  strange  blunders  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, acquired  strength  and  consistence  independeirtly  of,  and  al- 
most in  defiance  of,  the  crown  and  its  viceroy.  Lord  Oiarlemorit 
WHS  generalissimo  of  this  force;  and  under  him  40,000  men, 
armed  and  trained,  in  fact  governed  Ireland ;  and  gave  flie  peo- 
ple such  a  foretaste  of  thew  importance  and  independence,  as 
fiothing  but  the  prudence  and  patriotism  of  their  leaders  could 
Irave  prevent^  from  explodiiig  into  an  absolute  subversion  ttf 
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all  the  laws  and  inBtitutions  of  tiie  kingdom.  Providentially, 
however,  the  fire  gradually  decayed,  and,  at  length,  died  en- 
tirely away  without  any  conflagration;  but  not  till  after  it 
had  been  instrumental  iu  extorting,  tirst  a  free  trade,  next  a 
relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  then  a  habeas  corpus  act,  and 
lastly,  the  perfect  and  acknowledged  independence  of  the  Irish 
parliament. 

The  years  which  immediately  succeeded  were  Uie  most 
dourishing  that  Ireland  had  ever  known ;  no  interference  on  the 
part  of  govemmeRt  could  be  said  to  check  the  native  energies 
of  the  people ;  and  ^liculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
of  course,  proceeded  with  that  limited  degree  of  velocity  which 
the  moral  degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  admitted. 
The  catholics  too  had  not  been  taught  by  the  private  interests  of 
party  combatants' — that  toleration  was  synonimous  with  political 
power.  They  were  as  well  satistied,  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  they  ever  can  or  will  he,  with  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
the  former,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  the  pri- 
vation of  those  civil  privileges  which  they  chose  to  forego  for 
conscience  sake.  But  this  was  a  deceitful  calm.  The  question 
of  die  regency  in  17S9  brought  die  English  and  Irish  parliaments 
into  direct  opposition,  and  shewed  plainly,  that  to  ensure  future 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  to  the  empire,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  legislatures  should  he  united.  The  irritable  elements  of  the 
Iri^  character  were  thrown  into  violent  feimeotation  by  the 
French  revolution  and  its  consequences,  and  the  unfortunate  con- 
tests  of  ambition  among  our  candidatss  for  political  power  pro- 
duced a  state  of  things  among  the  catholics,  offering  scarcely 
spy  result  which  is  qot  exposed  to  an  aliemative  of  evil.  The 
union  of  England  and  Ireland  (opposition  to  the  first  stages  of 
which  was  the  last  political  act  of  Lord  Charlemont,)  has  com- 
pletely remedied  tlie  first  evil ;  the  domestic  evils  arising  out  of 
the  French  revolution  have,  at  length,  worked  their  own  cure^ 
but  the  last  evil  still  rages  with  increased  violence,  and  requires 
the  combined  talent  and  patriotism  of  the  people.and  their  rulers, 
to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  prospenty  of  Ireland,  and  the 
aUength  and  glory  of  the  united  empire. 

Still,  however,  enough  was  done  by  the  honest  statesmen  and 
sincere  friends  of  Ireland,  to  secure  the  improvement  of  the 
people  wherever  their  moral  condition  and  freedom  from  party 
violence  permitted  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  impulse 
imparted.  Of  this  Mr.  Townsheud's  work,  to  which  we  now 
proceed,  aStads  ample  and  gratifying  proofs,  and  directs  the 
judgmmt  very  clearly  to  what  is  yet  wanting  in  the  system.  The 
survey  of  Cork  is  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Dublii 
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socie^,  upon  the  same  plan  with  those  useful  reports  upon  tbs 
Scotch  and  English  counties,  which  are  pi-ocured  by  the  board 
of  Agriculture  in  this  country.  It  is  executed  in  a  manner  by 
no  means  inferior  k>  the  best  of  those  productions,  which,  as  our 
readers  know,  are  from  the  experienced  hand  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  the  secretary  to  the  English  Board :  and  our  riders, 
particularly  those  of  Ireland,  will  admit,  that  we  have  not  called 
their  attention  to  an  insignificant  production,  when  we  inform 
them,  that  it  contains  an  enlightened  summary  of  the  items,  whose 
accumulated  values  have  carried  the  present  rental  of  the  single 
couirty  of  Cork  beyond  that  of  all  Ireland  in  the  year  I7i7,  as 
computed  by  Mr.  Brown.  In  proof  and  illustration  of  this  fact, 
Mr.  Townshend,  after  a  general  description  of  the  boundaries, 
surface,  and  inhabitants  of  the  county,  enters  into  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  modes  of  culture,  labour,  towns,  manufactories, 
population,  roads,  seats,  and  general  improvements  in  each  par^ 
ticular  barony.  > 

"  That  the  people,  observes  Mr.  Townshend,  have  not  yet 
wholly  emerged  from  rudeness,  will  be  considered  as  no  reproach,  if 
we  consider  them  as  in  their  progress  to  a  degree  of  civilization 
hitherto  unattained.  They  only  who  invest  them  with  glory  never 
enjoyed,  and  arts  never  possessed,  convey  a  severe  though  unin- 
tended censure  upon  their  degeneracy.  The  progress  of  their  ad- 
vancement since  the  means  have  been  afforded  has,  in  reali^,  been 
very  rapid;  and  perhaps  no  country  can  be  named  in  which  im- 
provement in  the  elegant  as  well  as  useful  arts  is  more  happily  ac- 
celerating. That  those  means  were  long  withheld  by  jealous  and 
mistaken  policy  must  be  a  matter  of  regret ;  that  there  is  such  a  ge^ 
neral  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  them,  now  that  they  are  of' 
fered,  is  a  rational  cause  of  exultation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  af- 
fording food  to  discontent  by  a  mortifying  display  of  former  great- 
ness (which  never  existed^,  it  should  be  the  laudable  object  of  the 
true  patriot  to  represent  tnem  (truly)  as  having  lost  nothing  tlHt 
was  worth  retaining,  and  as  possessing  opportunities  which  tur- 
bulence alone  can  disappoint  of  acquiring  an  ample  share  of  ftme 
and  prosperity,  by  a  sedulous  attention  to  the  pursuits  of  induatrr." 
(P.6;-8.)     , 

The  county  of  Cork,  where,  from  a  variety  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances,'this  system  has  been  closely  pursued  of  late  years, 
exhibits  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  merits,  and  an  animating  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The  population  and  number  of 
houses  have  increased  iii  a  ratio  almost  incredible,  Mr.  Towns- 
hend thinks  nearly  fourfold  in  forty  ye^rs.  But  of  this  we  can- 
not help  expreswag  strong  doubts;  and  even  if  true,  we  should 
be  far  from  considering  it  as  a  favourable  circumstance;  for  great 
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u  the  IDOCOM  of  ifae  demand  for  labour  baa  been,  we  can  hardly 
Mppose  It  aMch  as  to  occupy  so  enonnoun  aa  increaae  of  hands ; 
Mid  that  pt^ulatioD  which  ia  raised  by  seizn^  a  turf  cabin  and 
a  petatoe  ground  from  the  waste,  in  defiance  or  throi^h  die 
neglect  of  the  proprietor,  is  evidently  the  residt  of  bad  govena- 
bmM,  and  must  of  iKcesaity  be  checked  as  cidtivatioQ  and  society 
adVaocH,  in  tiie  memner  so  admirably  pointed  out  by  Lord  Sel- 
kirk, in  his  work  on  eangratisn  from  die  Hollands  of  Scotlasd. 
That  this  atiperabsRdant  population  exists  in  n»ay  of  the  lewt 
abproved  partt  of  Iceland  we  have. no  doubt,  but  that  the  ac- 
coulit  of  Its  esiatenoe  in  the  coonty  of  Cork  is  a  little  over* 
(tbarged  we  camot  help  suspecting  from  the  circumstance, 
ifact  errai  in  t^  distant  asd  least  improved  baronies  the  |nice  of 
labour  is  high,  p.(4i4.)  A  shilling  a  day  with  food,  and  eightee»- 
pencewilhout  It,  isabout  ^eaver^e;  and  tte  may  certainly  b« 
coenidered  as  high  wages  where  the  prtnctpal  sustenance  not  txAj 
of  the  labourer,  but  even  of  farmers,  of  from  fifty  to  one  hnndred 
pounds  per  annum,  consists  of  potatoes  and  milk ;  in  favour  of 
which  they  have  actually  deserted  their  former  food,  which  con- 
sisted, as  in  the  northern  counties  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  of 
oaten  bread.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  caimot  help  think- 
ing, that  the  increase  of  population  in  the  county  of  Cork  is  a 
little  ela|^;erated,  but  that  it  consists,  with  few  ezceplioiiB,  of  a 
Mund,  brahhy,  and  well-en^doyed  peojrfe,  subnstittg  certaady 
iq>OB  a  cheap  and'eaaily-acqaired  food,  but  who  we,  nevertW' 
less,  en  the  very  point  of  acquiriBg  those  more  improved  and 
tirti&cial  tastea  which  invariably  spread  among  the  lower  raokA 
as  society  advances.  In  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  towns  they 
have  hid^ed  already  acquired  them.  We  find  that  in  Cork, 
Kinsale,  and  their  es tensive  neighbourhoods,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  county,  die  substitation  of  porter  for  ardent  spirits  has 
becoaie  very  general;  and  we  are  much  disposed  to  accede  to 
the  justice  of  tiie  foUowiag  observatitms  of  Mr.  Town^nd'a 
in  prsse  of  this  mtional  beverage. 

"  The  increasing  nae  of  porter  was  very  appdteirt  before  (he  sup- 
pression of  the  distilleries,  and  it  has  expenenced  so  rdpid  an  aug- 
mentation since,  that  the  apprehended  injury  to  agriculture  by  the 
reduced  price  of  barley  seems  to  have  been  done  away.  There  are, 
however,  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  Ah 
exchange  of  sobriety  for  drunkenoees,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people,  are  worth  purchasing,  even  at  a 
greater  price  than  a  little  fall  on  barley  and  oats.  TTic  injury  sna- 
tained  by  sOme  respectable  individuals,  who  had  embarked  a  hit^ 
capital  in  distilleries,  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  but  the  unbiassed 
judgment  ef  every  friend  to  the  g^^ral  wel&ro-will  be  diipoied  t» 
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wish  that  ^iritoi»  liqvorB  iiuit  never  be  cheeper  tfaan  at  praMnt" 
(564,  5.) 

Tbe  general  uitfx>duction  of  the  ptoHgh  w^ere  thcBpiid«  only 
WW  fomerly  in  nee,  the  increased  atteBbou  to  manore,  partieu- 
lartj  to  lime,  tb«  adoption  of  a  regiJar  and  systematic  course  of 
cn^  in  ^tiicU  wh«re  a  short  time  ago  the  land  was  eKhauated 
by  repeated  crops  of  ^ite  com,  and  then  suffered  to  lie  a  prey 
to  weeds,  till  it  was  supposed  to  have  recovered  strength  «iougk 
to  bear  a  repetition  of  the  same  process  of  eKbau»tioii ;  the  )i> 
creasy  in  the  ^e  of  forms  and  in  Ae  respectabitity  of  Inrm 
buildings ;  the  great  attention  to  the  breed  and  selection  of  live 
Stock;  and  above  all  the  frequency  of  elegant  and  higUy  orna- 
mented gentlemen's  s«rts  in  tbe  beantiful  spots  with  whtch  dws 
county  abounds,  and  which  are  iahabited  by  a  resi^nt  gmt^ 
inletil  upon  the  iraprovenaeHt  of  their  property,  and  int^ested 
of  course  in  dte  tranquillity  of  the  couotf  y,  snd  in  tbe  moral  lo- 
jwovenient  of  the  peasantry;  iA\  theee  a^rd  an encoungng, aad 
we  have  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  a  vei^  correet  account  of  the 
actual  cooditioB  t^the  county  of  Cork. 

W«  wehapf^  also  to  record  Mr.  Town^iend's  opinion,  tbrt 
^  present  attentiwi  to  tbe  interests  of  the  church  on  tbe  part 
both  of  the  govemmeat  and  Ae  hierarchy  is  veiy  commesft 
^le.  Liberal  encouragement  has  been  »ven  both  to  Ae  »ee- 
tion  of  churches  and  glebe  bouses,  by  whidi  the  established  cler|y 
have  been  enabled  to  reside  on  their  ciH'es,  and  to  be  usefiil  m 
.  their  vocation.  Not  less  than  twenty-sevea  churches  and  seveI^- 
\Kea  glebe  houses  have  been  erected  in  l^e  county  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  IliiDking,  as  we  do,  that  the  protestantiiting  of 
Ireland  is  the  only  mod^  by  which  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
can  ultimately  be  secured,  we  coiitei»piate  these  exertions,  fa  a 
county  so  full  of  Romauists  as  &at  of  Cork,  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure, and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  followed  up  by  (lie  erection  of 
protestant  schools  upon  the  Madras  system ;  for  the  parochial 
schools  at  present  are  "  little  more  l^n  DomiDal,"  except "  se- 
veral little  schools  with  Boman  cathohc  teachers,  in  which  chil- 
dren are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  »adaridimetic."(^.  418.) 
We  wish  to  say  nothing  harsh  of  the  Romish  religion,  or  of  those 
who  adhere  to  it;  and'eertairfy  after  their  own  open  pFofessioa 
of  their  views*  it  is  very  fw  from  unfair  to  ascribe  to  them  Ae 
desire  of  rendmng  their  religion  tfie  established  religion  of  the 
eenntry.  Tins  being  once  obtiuned,  it  would  be  a  weakness 
past  air  belief  in  men  of  common  sense  to  flatter  themselves 
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'Oiat  th^  protestant  religion,  or  the  prot€.staot  titles  to  estates 
forfeited  princtpallt/  upon  account  of  religion,  would  tie 
suffered  to  eodure.  With  whatever  sincerity  the  moderate 
Komanists  may  disclaim  such  views  in  their  actual  situation, 
arguing  .upon  the  mass  of  them  as  men  actuated  by  human 
passions  and  by  sincere  religious  prejudices,  it  is  perfectly 
j'idicMlous  to  suppose  that  any  concessions  short  of  those  we 
have  stated  can  make  them  cease  to  act  with  the  zeal  and  con- 
sistency of  a  sect.  This  zeal  must  be  opposed  by  those  who 
feel  that  such  concessions  would  be  ruinous,  not  by  concession 
but  by  counteraction. 

But  the  relative  means  of  the  two  churches  in  Ireland  «re  by 
-far  too  little  known  in  England,  and  though  our  limits  will  not 
admit  of  entering  into  the  detail,  some  faint  idea  may  be  con- 
ceived of  it,  when  we  know  that  every  parish  as  well  as  every 
diocese  has  its  appointed  catholic  minister  constantly  resident; 
active  in  his  duties,  devotedly  obedient  to  his  bishop,  who  in  his 
turn  is  governed,  by  an.  archbishop,  who  is  equally  devoted  to  the 
pope;  while  the  protestant  incumbent  is  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances utterly  unable  or  unwilling  to  reside  upon  his  living ; 
and  is  therefore  chiefly  known  by  the  requisition  of  tythes,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  can  only  be  considered  by  the  landholder 
as  a  grievous  exaction.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  then  that  the 
former  should  not  look  upon  himself  as  the  rightful  incumbent, 
entitled  to  the  profits  as  he  performs  almost  all  the  duties  of  the 
ofSce;  or  that  the  hierarchy  pret^iding  over  such  a  clergy  should 
not  consider  the  episcopal  honours  and  emoluments  as  justly 
their  due  ?  Nay,  we  will  go  further — speaking  abstractedly  from 
the  political  welfare  of  the  country,  and  from  the  truth  of  die 
respective  religious,  are  their  argunients  or  expectations  so 
ill  founded  in  justice  i  T^ie  manner  in  which  they  are  amal- 
gamated with  the  population,  and  have  insinuated  themselves 
mto  every  corner  of  die  island  places  at  the  porch  of  every  church 
.a  claimant  indignant  at  his  exclusion,  and  prepared  to  rudi  in 
with  every  tide  of  fortune.  To  us  then  who  think  that  the  ful- 
filment of  their  expectations  would  foe  fatal  to  the  moral,  re- 
ligious, uid  political  welfare  of  the  empire,  any  thing  like  an 
improved  system  of  counteraction  on  the  part  of  the  established 
church,  by  the  adoption  of  such  methofu  as  can  alone  expect 
or  deserve  success,  is  interesting  and  exhilarating. 

Such  is  the  picture  to  which  the  county  of  Cork  seems 
fast  approaching  to  a  resemblance — and  we  believe  that  it 
is  the  most  advanced  of  those  counties  in  Irelaud  where  the 
catholics  form  the  more  numerous  part  of  the  population. 
But  even  here  of  course.things  are  only  in  a  state  of  progress; 
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rapid  as  the  improvement  has  been,  magic  otUy  could  have 
operated  a  complete  revolutioD  in  th«  short  period  during 
which  Ireland  has  been  governed  upon  enlightened  principles. 
TTiere  is  a  reverse  of  the  picture  to  be  contemplated ;  a  rem- 
niint  of  the  old  leaven,  which  predominates  in  many  other 
catholic  counties,  and  is  still  to  be  found  in  this  promising 
r^on ;  Mr.  Townshend  has  not  disguised  it  irom  his  readers. 
"  At  once  to  exhibit,"  he  observes,  "  the  most  striking  contrast 
between  skill  and  ignorance,  beauty  and  deformity,  between 
lands  in  a  high  degree  of  elegant  improvement,  and  lands  in 
a  state  of  slovenly  and  unskilful  husbandry,  b  peiiiaps  peculiar 
1o  Ireland."  (P.  18S.)  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  said, 
"  peculiar  to  a  people  in  that  precise  point  of  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety in  which  Ireland  exists."  The  lower  ranks  are  still  in  some 
places  and  on  some  occasions  strongly  addicted  to  whiskey- 
drinking  and  fighting,  and  the  hero  of  the  cudgel  in  Ireland 
stands  as  high  in  all  blackguard  estimation  as  the  hero  of  the 
fist  in  England.  We  think  it  the  less  necessary,  however,  to 
enlarge  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
laying  before  our  rea<^rs  a  very  faimful  picture  oif  the  Irish 
peasantry,  in  our  second  number,  when  renewing  Mrs.  Lead- 
beater's  Cottage  Dialogues, 

It  is  Mr.  Townshend's  opinion  that  the  peasantry  of  the 
Romish  persuasion  are  not  disposed  to  rebellion  or  disaffection 
to  the  government,  unless  excited  by  iheir  superiors. 

"  Interest,  he  observes,  is  man's  ruling  principle,  and  collectively 
taken  they  seldom  sacrifice  a  certain  to  a  specnlative  good.  Secu- 
rity and  comfort  are  the  utmost  objects  of  the  people's  ambition, 
who,  if  they  enjoy  these,  will  not  be  very  anxious  to  inquire  from 
what  description  of  governors  and  landlords  they  proceeo.  Under 
such  circumstances,  though  rebeUion  may  arise,  it  will  never  otigt-. 
nate  with  the  people.  Artifice  and  infiammafton  'may  excite  them 
to  support  it,  but  it  will  owe  its  birth  to  other  causes  than  their 
discontent  and  disaffection.  Even  under  Elizabeth,  when  their 
condition  was  so  infinitely  beneath  what  it  is  now,  Spenser  does, 
them  the  justice  to  observe,  that  'all  the  rebellions  wnich  we  see 
from  time  to  time  happen  in  Ireland,  are  not  begun  by  the  common 
people,  but  by  the  lords  and  captains  of  counties,  upon  pride  and  - 
wilnil  obstinacy  against  government.'  ''  (P.  92.) 

Of  the  superior  ranks  in  the  county  (rf  Cork  we  have  already 
extracted  irom  the  work  before  us  some  commendation ;  but  we 
cannot  in  tidmess  omit  n  few  strictures  which  apply  probably 
more  to  the  neighbouring  counties  than  to  Cork  at  the  present 
moment.  Adverting  to  practices  scarcely  yetexploded,  he  states-' 
diat  "every  person  calling  himself  a  gentleman  not  only  ex- 
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p«efed  unmedHte  obedience  to  fab  nuudale,  but  oftea  for  Aa 
most  trifling  otfence,  and  sanetimes  for  no  offence  at  alt,  iBflicted 
HububI  puaiahnWBt  without  lliesiNalleat  apprebeBsioa  of  reutt- 
ance  on  the  Mrt  of  the  sufferer.  Tbe  same  modB  of  chaa^ 
tiseiaent  was  fiequeally  Kdopted  Wf  the  prieit,  in  adthuou  to  the 
more  fonnidable  conectioa  of  hia  spiritual  aodMrity.  But 
these  practices  are  falling  into  diauae,  &c."  (P.gi.) 

There  aie,  however,  still  inveterate  habits  amon^  a  fftat 
proportion  of  the  geolry  conctaiuly  resident  in  Iieland,  the 
speedy  correction  of  which  b  much  niore  necessary  than  prob^ 
Ue.  "  Ii  the  third  order  of  our  ^enti?  there  is  stiU  much  to  b« 
reformed.  The  possessor  of  a  little  iudepetid^it  iilcome  can>- 
iBonJy  coniders  himself  qualified  to  net  up  for  a  country  squire, 
in  which  capacity  he  apes  the  worst  part  of  the  esampU  of  bis 
betters.  Sportmg  becomes  to  tnm  a  buaineas,  for  irtiich  all 
useful  pursuits  are  neglected;  he  seews  to  thinic  that  be  ia 
riatng  in  respect  in  proportion  as  he  recedes  from  utility,"  Tbe 
sons  are  uaoally  bred  up  idter  tbe  example  of  the*  father :  tbe 
eldsst  Hicceeds  to  the  small  patriBiony  which  die  vices  of  eacb 
possessor  are  constaid^  diminishing ;  and  the  younger  childr^ 
become  anuselem  and aoxious excrescence  oa  tbe  body  politic; 
the  instruments  of  turbulence,  and  oft«i  of  rebeHiou. 

We  hate  luason  to  behe^'e  also,  that  among  the  hi^er  ranks 
of  the  gentry,  s^Sahness  and  the  spicit  of  party  aae  ia  many 
cases  so  prethmimnt,  that  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  good 
government  of  the  country  are  entirely  lost  sight  erf.  A  paity- 
man  is  necessarily  supported  by  his  partizans,  even  though  his 
conduct  is  diametrically  opposite  to  ever^  principle  of  honour, 
or  even  of  commoD  honesty.  Tbe  necessUy  of  mutual  aseocia- 
ti<Hi  for  mutual  defeuce,  where  party  violence  endangers  person^ 
security,  renders  this  in  some  sort  necessary ;  and  we  wish  to 
.  mbmit  the  fact  to  those  among  the  highest  ranks,  who  for  the 
purposes  of  private  ambition  keep  alive  those  ammosities  of 
party  which  so  directh;^,  though  not  pei^aps  at  first  sight  so 
obviously,  tend  to  check  the  amelioration  of  the  country. 

The  presentations  of  grand  juries,  and  the  sums  ordered  ia 
consequence  for  the  public  improvements  of  a  county,  aie  a 
fertile  source  of  party  jobbing.  The  improvement  is  scarcely 
ever  executed,  and  by  the  combination  of  two  or  three  m^is- 
trates  in  the  Strict  where  it  is  onbred,  the  mouey  raised  upon 
die  county  rests  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  then,  who  is  pr^nred 
in  his  turn  to  join  in  a  similar  accommo<btiaa  to  his  neigbbo«r. 
These  practices  alone  speak  volumes  respecting  the  state  of  the 
country,  and,  joined  to  what  we  have  stated  m  tbe  courss  of 
this  article,  point  very  clearly  to  the  object  yet  aecessary  to 
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complete  die  real  eiHoncip^ion  of  IreJknd— tlie^  are  a  geosral 
increMe  of  ^blic  prineiple  amoag  the  hitter  oi^efs,  and  o£tn- 
dailry  and  tnieliigaiKt  among  the  lower.  The  three  condbions 
are,  we  believe,  inseparable  in  politica.  The  attaioraent  of  one 
will,  therefore,  gradually  induce  the  others;  but  the  absolute 
necessi^  of  the  rapid  improvement  oS  Ireland  should  stunulate 
it's  statesmen  and  propnetora  to  the  simultaneoua  encourage- 
ment of  diem  all. 

By  the  earnest  appeals  which  we  so  frequently  make  to  our 
countrymen  in  bebalf  of  public  principle,  and  a  Asinterested  ami 
patriotic  use  of  their  talents  and  it^aence  in  society,  w«  m« 
not  vain  enough  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  abtc  to  stem  the 
torreid  of  selfishness  and  cormption.  But  the  more  yt&  lee 
and  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  present  times,  the  more 
convinced  are  we,  that  m  the  vei^  unequal  contest  ii  whkh 
we  are  engaged,  notlung  but  the  zealous  and  <levot«d  ap- 
plieMioa  of  every  serviceable  faculty  aod  talent  to  the  public 
good,  and  the  sacrifice  of  our  iudivLdual  self  to  the  interests 
of  out  social  self,  can  save  the  Eoapirc.  T%is  is  anmhatically 
true  of  that  part  of  it  to  whick  ikis  article  particularly  ralatea. 
However  hopeless,  therefore,  of  complete  success,  we  dntl 
ncrver  ceaae  from  calling  upon  all  ranks,  and  upon  the  "  gi«at 
men"  especially  (rf  boUi  countneS)  to  Lee|>  ^se  truths  anraya 
before  them,  and  to  he  disinterested  in  politics,  if  nti4  for  dtcir 
countrjr's  sake,  at  least  ioi  their  own. — For  uo  one  can  dispute 
that  now,  at  least,  is  the  time  arrived,  when  the  best  luiderstood 
selfiskiess  may  )^  said  to  consist  in  tlie  total  abandocmeM  of 
self  in  the  cause  of  the  public. 

With  respect  to  the  party  measure  miscalled  enaocifution, 
is  it  to  be  supposed,  as  Mr.  Townshend  well  observes,  diat 
"  die  admissibility  of  a  few  now  disqualiBed  persons  to  seats 
in  paHiament,  and  scmie  ofllices  fti  pvbJic  trust  and  d^nity 
(which  is  in  reality  all  that  remains  of  catholic  emancipotioa), 
will  make  a  single  tradesman  ^ink  less  or  hahav«  better  f 
Will  it  make  an  idle  gentry  better  farmers  aad  worse  sports- 
Will  it  remo<ve  a  dirt-hole  from  a  farmer's  door,  c». 


x^nge  a  bad  plough  for  a  good  one,  or  put  a  single  pane 
of  glBBs  ialo  his  window  i  Will  it  enlighten  his  mind,  eidai^e 
his  scanty  stodc  of  ideas,  dimirash  his  bigotry,  or  remove  hu 


prejudices  i  Tlie  answer  is  obvious  to  the  mcaoest  capacity, 
and  shows  that  tlie  r«nedy  of  those  evils  must  be  sought  else- 
where." (P.  723.)  The  remedy  msHt  faa  sooght  in  the  encOHrago- 
ment  of  industry  and  educalkn  among  all  mnhs,  in  a  stnet  and 
n^lor  administration  of  justsoe,  in  raising,  if  poANble,  the  civU 
«btratt»  of  die  Bowwniat,  in  pcrtect  impartiali^  to  the  •eir«ral 
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parties  in  the  slate  so  long  as  ^ey  all  obey  the  laws,  and 
above  all  in  convincing  them  that  those  Iaw9<  are  unalterafoly 
fixed  on  the  public  policy  of  the  empire,  and  that  it  is 
treason  to  the  state  to  attempt  to  alter  their  foundations. 
This  one  coavicticai,  by  convertin);  the  ardor  which  now  evapo- 
rates m  party  squabbles  to  the  amelioration  of  each  man's  con- 
dition in  life,  would  do  more  to  settle  men's  minds  and  to  attach 
them  to  the  English  connection,  than  any  plan  of  concession; 
which,  unless  it  be  resolved  entirely  to  reverse  the  present  order 
of  things,  can  only  perpetuate  discord ;— ^ud  if  such  reversal  do 
take  place,  must  inevitably  end  in  separation.  -  The  mass  of 
the  Komanista  are  only  agitated  by  the  arts  of  their  leaders, 
and  in  the  present  instance  we  believe  that  those  leaders  have 
been  set  inmotion  from  this  side  of  the  water. for  very  obvious 
and  unjustifiable  purposes,  and  in  the  expectation  (which  we 
trast  will  prove  a  vain  one)-  of  producing  a  false  impression 
in  a  high  quarter,  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  continuance  of 
riie  present  system  of  government. 

Among  the  means  of  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  we  must 
not  omit  noticing  the  patriotic  society  to  which  we  owe  the 
volume  we  are  reviewing.  The  Dublin  Society,  with  a  perse- 
verance equally  spirited  and  laudable,  uncea^ngly  labour  in  tlie 
^reat  objects  ot  improving  the  manners  of  the  middle  gentry; — 
mtroducing  sobrie^,  prudence,  and  decorum  among  dissipated, 
drunken,  and  turbulent  tradesmen; — stimulating  the  activity, 
advancing  the  skill,  enlightening  the  minds,  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  tlie  slovenly  rustics ; — promoting  employment  for 
an  increasing  population  by  the  advancement  of  agriculture — by 
new  manufactories,  or  the  improvement  of  those  which  exist. 
Tliese  are  truly  Irish  objects,  and  will  in  time  raise  "  that  fertile 
island  high  in  the  scale  of  great  and  happy  nations ;"  and  grate- 
ful should  the  nation  be  to  that  body  of  men  who  adopt  thes^e 
methods  of  cure  for  the  existing  evils. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  the  few  following  obser- 
Tations.  Let  the  Irish  government  always  keep  in  mind  the  trite 
maxhn,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy :  if  iJiey  dare  be  honest, 
they  will  at  length  have  the  country  at  their  feet.  The  union 
has  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  which  tlie  great  families  were  in 
the  habit  of  exercising  over  the  government :  and  union-promises 
are  now  probably  all  fultiiled  or  foi^otten.  The  government, 
therefore,  is  at  length  enabled  to  resist  unreasonable  demands 
without  hazarding  its  existence.  Let  it  use  its  liberty  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  The  true  friends  of  Ireland  expect  that 
all  appointments,  par^cularly  those  to  bishopricks,  and  to  high 
stations  in  the  law,  will  not  be  upon  the  old  footing ;  tliat  merit 
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will  be  attended  to;  and  that  the  disgraceful  advancement 
to  the  government  of  the  church  of  dissipated  young  men  of 
rank,  or  of  worthy  but  inefficient  ministers;  and  to  the  high 
posts  of  the  law,  of  political  adventurers,  or  their  relatives  imd 
dependents,  will  no  longer  take  place.  'I'he  fotinlains  of  UUdi 
and  of  justice  must  cease  to  be  polluted,  or  the  stream  of 
society  cau  never  run  pure.  Liberal  encouragement  to  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  is  also  indispensable.  If 
England,  by  depriving  itself  of  five  shillings,  can  enable  Ireland 
to  gain  half  a  crown  by  industry,  it  would  be  good  economy  to 
conclude  the  bargain.  For  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  save  to  the  empire  more  expeuce  than  the  first 
loss;  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  it  would  avert,  and  of  the 
national  strength  which  it  would  consolidate.  We  are  happy 
to  have  Mr.  Townshend's  authority  for  asserting,  that  "  industry 
is  every  where  advancing ;  civilization  in  most  places,  and  know- 
ledge in  a  few.  But  much,  very  much  yet  remains  to  be  at- 
tained:" and  probably  a  very  short  period  of  tranquillity  yet 
remains  in  which  to  obtain  it.  Let  it  not  then  be  thrown  away! 
There  is  no  country  where  the  character  of  the  people  is  more 
fitted  by  nature  for  the  highest  attainment  in  moral,  political, 
and  intellectual  excellence.  The  bountiful  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty has  afforded  ample  materials,  however  they  may  have 
hitherto  been  perverted  and  abused.  It  must  be  the  care  of  the 
legislature  now  to  form  and  fashion  them ;  and  until  it  has  fully 
succeeded,  we  can  only  address  it  in  the  warning  voice  of  the 
poet: 

"  Periculoss  plenum  opus  aleie 

Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 

SuppositoB  cineri  doloso." 

After  what  has  been  written  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  al- 
most superfluous  to  add,  that  both  the  publications,  of  which 
we  have  been  giving  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  are  full 
of  interesting  and  entertaming  matter;  and  that  we  strenuously 
recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  particularly 
of  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  United  Empire. 
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Abt.  XII.  Bibliomama;  or  Book-madness,  A  MibUogrti' 
phieal  Romaace  ia  six  Parts ;  illustrated  with  Cats.  By  th^ 
Rev.  Tbotnas  Frc^nall  DiiMtiii.  LoiKlon:  I^M^sian,  I^st, 
«ndCo.    1811.    8vo.  pp.792. 

T^HE  pai'dcular  acquaintance  vrlth  books,  which  Mr.  Dibdin 
caHs  bibliography,  is  a  taste  now  so  widely  spread  ia  good 
society,  that  a  gentleman  with  any  pretensions  to  titerature  can 
hardly  afford  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  But  as  even  a  super- 
iicia)  acquaintance  with  the  science  waa  heretofore  only  to  be 
acquired  by  the  expensive  process  of  purchasing  scarce  volumes, 
or  the  tiresome  one  of  attending  the  auction  rooms  where  they 
are  6(Ai,  we  cannot  but  feel  dif  posed  to  look  upon  Mr.  DlbtKn^ 
efforts  with  some  degree  of  complacency  j  inasmuch  as  he  has 
compressed  into  his  'JQO  pages  a  sufticieut  quantity  of  informal- 
tion  concerning  Ae  several  branches  of  the  science,  to  eaabLe  » 
gentleman,  by  moderate  diligence,  to  qualify  himself  for  making 
a  very  respectable  figure  in  the  society  even  of  professed  book- 
coltectors. 

We  must  observe,  nevertheless,  that  in  times  lite  these  we 
are  very  fat  from  insisting  on  die  importance  or  the  laudable 
nature  of  the  present  pursuits  of  book-collectors ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  cannot  but  think  them  very  remotely,  if  at  ajl,  advanr 
tageous  to  those  sciences  which  have  a  tendency  to  improve  th^ 
moral  force,  or  to  add  to  the  physical  strengtfi  of  our  country. 
They  rather  appear  to  us  to  be  a  luxuriant  excrescence  on  the 
literary  body ;  never  to  be  positively  encouri^ed,  and  only  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  and  ovevflowing  wealth,  to 
operate  as  a  diversion  of  its  peccant  humeurs.  The  increasing 
prevalence  of  these  pursuits,  however,  seems  to  demuid  some 
notice  from  those  who  undertake  to  l£t  thotbing  pass  without 
iiiTestigatioa  which  is  ^Hincctad  with  die  etajfi  of  SHHalf-  asd 
litar»Cttr9.  We  sb«ll  ^refwe  first  s^y  «o«ieth)iig  of  the  s^y  9r 
KMoBt  ittelf,  avd  shall  thm  oiter  mt»  ^  hfieS  dflscriptioB  «f  ^ 
wo«k  before  us. 

First,  4ea,  whWever  paijaa  the  iRgraMwe  authof  of  this  "  Bi- 
bliographical Romance"  may  have  taken  to  convince  us  of  the 
contrary,  we  really  do  think,  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  what  books 
are  useful,  curious,  and  rare — and  this  we  take  to  be  modem 
"  Bibliography"— IS  a  knowledge  of  a  verj'  limited  and  unenviable 
nature.  It  goes  a  very  little  way  to  enlarge  the  dominion,  or 
increase  the  fruits,  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  givine  the  husk 
instead  of  the  grain,  as  intellectual  food— nor  can  an  inc^uisitivc 
mind  be  satisfied  with  such  a  substitute, 
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"  SiUii^nl[^,"  as  it  is  now  generally  pursned,  is  little 
more  tfaan  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  fringe  and  drapery  of  a 
book.  Bvtt  if  it  go  not  beyond  this,  it  goes  do  uiefu)  leng^. 
If  it  excite  no  other  sentiment  but  Uiat  of  cold  and  distuit  ad- 
aintian,  or  a  sort  of  platonic  love,  never  aipirii^  to  fruition,  it 
is  a  curiosity  at  once  stupid  and  irregular ;  and  its  ellect  caa 
never  extend  to  impregnste  tbe  ondnvtandii^,  or  people  the 
imagination  with  ideas.  To  be  useful,  bibliography  must  teacJi 
ns  to  read  what  is  valttdhU,  oot  what  is  rart;  to  mfldce  a  love 
of  books  iDStnunental  to  a  love  of  knowledge ;  to  examine,  as 
w«ll  bs  to  opbn,  volumes  \  »)d  to  apply  our  knowledge  of  what 
odutt;,ages  faaVe  written  md  done  towardo  the  improvement  of 
that  in  which  we  live.  If  it  lead  to  this ;  if  too,  in  «ich  a  pursuit 
it  enliven  ibe  riothful,  and  Btimulate  the  ingenious  -^if  it  conduct 
to  generous  and  patriotic  ends,  then  we  have  no  objection  to  join 
our  Mseot  to  the  eult^ies  of  Mr.  Dibdin.  Yet  we  must  confess 
that  our  ewn  perscmal  observation  gives  mb  too  much  reason  to 
tiugpect,  that  only  a  very  superficial  education,  provided  its  de- 
ficiency be  supplied  by  a  heavy  purse,  is  requisite  to  <[ualify  our 
modem  book-collectors;  who  for  the  most  part  trouble  ^en» 
selves  only  about  the  date  and  condition,  and  entirely  disregard 
the  intrinsic  character,  of  the  works  which  they  make  such  un- 
reasonable sacrifices  to  possess. 

If  We  could  now  see  ^at  passionate  and  unweaned  attach- 
ment towards  tbe  discovery  of  useful  knowledge  which  charac 
t«:ised  the  eiforts  of  the  Woods,  Nicolsons,  Maittaires,  Tanners, 
and  Oldyses  of  former  times,  we  might  then  augur  well  of  a 
study  that  is  tiow  bo  generally  and  so  enthnsiasticaliy  pursued. 
If  we  ootild  discover  a  tendency  towards  those  scholastic  attain- 
ments which  distinguished  some  of  the  fmegoing  characters, 
uid  partict^arly  die  greater  part  of  those  fore^  philosophers 
whom  Mr.  Dibdin  has  so  carefully  enrolled  in  his  notes  to  the 
'dM^ptei'  wlach  he  calls  "  The  Cabinet"  we  shodd  theii  "  hope 
great  ttittigs"  respecting  the  result  of  this  new  and  attracting 
Study.  But,  judging  fr^n  the  symptoms  which  have  yet  occur- 
red, we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt,  lif  not  despair,  respecting  tbe 
Te-appeurancB  of  sach  men  as  Lambecios,  Baillet,  and  Le  Long. 
We  hftVe  mentioned  Oldys,  not  because  he  stands  exactly  in  the 
list  of  the  ibove^nentioned  authors,  but  because  his  researches 
tcwein  general  well  directed,  and  his  inactmracies  of  style  greatly 
Ot«i4Milauced  by  the  utility  derived  from  his  labours. 

This  train  of  reasonit%  brii^  us  very  natiu^ly  to  state  our 
opinions  respecting  the  modem  Englisk  school  of  bibliograpky ; 
for  having  delivered  our  sentiments  upon  the  subject  in  general. 
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itbcfaoves  us  to  declare  (thougfa,  as  we  b^  leave  to  pr6test,-aot 
with  the  precision  and  learning  of  professed  bibliographers). our 
MUtimeots  upon  those  works  which  have  given  a  bias  to'  our 
COTiclusions. 

:  These  works  are  all  carefully  qhronicled  by  the  author  before 
us;  but  rather,  we  think,  with  the  formality  of  a  tradesman  in 
making  out  hia  bills  of  parcels,  than  with  the  freedom  and  spirit 
of  a  literary  judge. 

First,  then,  after  a  long  and  dreary  slumber  of  more  than  half 
a  century  from  the  publication  of  the  British  Librarian  of 
Oldys,  appeared  the  Censura  Literaria,  with  the  names  of  two 
ostensible  editors,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  has  been 
the  most  fortunate  in  his  labours :  the  former  dealing  in  light, 
airy,  and  speculative  lucubrations ;  the  latter  persevering  with 
.steady  resolution  through  every  fragment  which  happens  to  be  a 
fifteener*,  although  to  chance  and  the  grocer's  forbearance  it 
may  have  owed  its  very  existence :  unless  perhaps  the  sale^  in 
-which  it  has  lived  until  the  prurient  sapience  of  modern  biblio- 
graphejs  has  brought  it  into  the  light,  may  be  better  ascribed  to 
the  same  cause  to  which  La  Brujere  attributes  the  chastity  of  a 
certain  order  of  females :  qui  ne  sont  en  suret^  que  parsqu'on  ne 
les  cherch^it  pas. 

Of  the  Cerisura  Literaria  itself,  our  opinions  may  be  pretty 
nearly  gathered.  We  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  resorted  to  by 
the  general  reader  for  amusement  or  usefiil  instruction,  however 
dear  it  may  be  to  the  bibliographer,  from  the  number  of  rare, 
obscure,  and  extraordinary  works  which  are  noticed  in  it. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  this  work,  in  ten  volumes,  the  British 
Bibliographer  arose.  Although  the  offspring  bears  a  stroag  re- 
semblance to  its  parent,  it  has,  upon  the  whole^  a  more  promising 
aspect.  Our  author  has  lent  a  helping  hand  to  it,  but  we  think 
that  his  labours  have  been  here  misplaced.  The  analysis  of 
Heame's  pieces  would  have  had  a  more  graceful  effect  in  a  Ijfe 
.  of  Hearoe,  or  prefixed  to  the  forthcoming  re-impreaion  of 
his  works.  The  name  of  a  very  respectable  knight  of  St.  Jo^diim 
appears  as  the  editor  of  this  work ;  but  we  think  a  little  out  of 
order:  and  that  a  plea  in  abatement,  upon  the  ground  otmiino- 
tner,  might  be  entered  against  him.  The  principal  featores 
discoverable  in  the  British  Biblioerapher  are,  a  minute  and 
painful  dissection  of  the  pieces  of  George  Withers— (ia  which 
the  patience  of  the  anatomist  is  more  praisewOTtby  tbao  the 
specimens  exhibited) — an  analysis  of  some  old  ronWKes— and 
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sbundanceof  misceHaneous  information  by  I.  H.:  who,  as  usual, 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  per- 
formance of  these  artists ;  but  only  hope,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
publisher,  that  there  may  be  found  two  hundred  and  fifty  readers 
(this  being  the  limited  number  of  copies  printed)  capable  of 
relishing  the  beauties  of  their  commuuicatious. 
.  While  these  works  were  going  on  appeared  The  Anecdotes  of 
Literature  and  scarce  Books,  by  the  Rev.  William  Beloe.  The 
preface  to  the  first  volume  seems  to  disarm  criticism.  Under 
cover  of  large  letters,  widely  distant  sentences,  great  names,  and 
a  sounding  style,  the  author  marches  forward  in  the  panoply  of 
self-assurance,  and  sometimes  treats  his  fellow-labourers  with 
reluctant  civility.  His  first  two  volumes  are  aclcnowle(^ed 
even  indirectly  by  himself,  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  6.)  to  be  sufficiently 
erroneous  :  and  it  comes  with  little  grace  from  one  who,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  a  reviewer  by  trade,  to  talk  of  the  asperity  with 
which  -he  has  been  treated,  and  the  ciuelty  with  which  his 
"  errors  of  omission  and  commission"  have  been  exposed.  We 
understand  a  fifth  volume  is  ittprogress,  if  not  already  published; 
accompanied,  we  sincerely  hope — for  his  own  reputatioD,'  and 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  his  readers — by  a  copious  and 
well-digested  index.  Mr.  Beloe  must  forgive  us,  if,  in  his  four 
precedit^  volumes,  we  lament  the  absence  of  lucid  order,  and 
interesting  materials.  We  are  carried  into  so  many,  and  such 
discordant  apartments,  and  see  the  furniture  around  so  cumbrous 
and  misplaced,  that  we  begin  to  be  wearied,  and  wish  for  a 
more  humble  and  commodious  residence.  It  would  appear  too,  . 
that  a  right  reverend,  learned,  and  truly  respectable  bishop  had 
had  the  carving  or  turning  of  almost  every  pnece  of  furniture 
which  is  "  put  out."  Now  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  making 
very  free  with  the  episcopal  bench;  an  error,  of  which  we  should 
suspect  Mr.  Beloe  the  last  man  upon  earth  to  be  guilty. 

We  are  the  more  surprised  at  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  these 
volumes,  as  Mr.  Beloe  has  shewn  us,  in  his  Translations  of  He- 
rodotus and  Aulas  Gellius,  that  he  possesses  both  taste  and 
scholarship ;  we  only  wish  him  to  be  consistent  with  himself; 
and  we  fear  that  it  is  not  from  these  "  Tentamina  Bibliographi- 
.ca,"  that  Mr.  Beloe's  literary  reputation  is  likely  to  gather 
strei^th. 

We  are  now  getting  towards  the  close  of  our  Catalogue  Rai- 
sonnie.  The  British  Librarian  by  James  Savage,  is,  we  think, 
about  the  most  useful  performance- of  its  kind.  It  is  properly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Dibdin  (pp.  69 — 626);  and  if  the  future  con- 
ductor of  it  Would  dbpense  with  that  greatest  of  modem  evils, 
note-making,  (we  request  Mr.  Dibdin's  forgiveness)  he  might 
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|«rove  himself  iiot  an  unworthy  conl'muator  of  Oldyg.  All  dist 
snch  a  work  re<]uire>  is  perspiouily,  widi  *  inodertite  ^ate  o^ 
judgemeDt  uid  taste  in  die  eelectioii  and  description  of  aiate' 
rials.  And  it  may  then  enable  us  to  judge  wiiether  we  have 
given  thir^  guineas  for  a  perfect  or  imperfect  copy  of  Cftotiw- 
a^i  Hertfordshire,  or  sisteen  for  Betitham's  Eiy.  To  spend 
large  sums  opon  imperfect  volumes  must  be  the  *  malum  maxi- 
mum' of  collectors, 

We  have  not  yet  quite  done ;  for  we  happen  to  remember  a 
periodicid  work  entitled  The  Director,  to  which  Mr.  Dibdin 
contributed  one  half  of  the  materialH,  and  of  which  half  two- 
thirds  are  devoted  to  what  he  calls '  Bibliagrfiphiana'  Tbls 
paper,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  to  form  the  breakfast 
amitsement  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  fnshion;  but  how  they 
could  relbh  dry  analyses  of  book-catalogues,  and  biographical 
sketches  of  old-fashioned  book  collectors,  was  a  point  which 
nciUier  Mr.  Dibdin  nor  his  coadjutors  appear  to  us  to  have 
consid»«d.  The  result  might  easily  have  been  anticipated. 
Tie  paper  struggled  throu^  six  feverish  months,  Mid  th«i 
breathed  out  its  hectic  existence.  Neither  the  wit  of  a  baronet, 
nor  the  taste  of  a  distinguished  virtuoso,  nOr  the  classical  aid  of  a 
fellow  bibliographer,  uor  even  the  amulets  of  Dr.  Drake  and  a 
friendly  reviewer,  could  preserve  its  precious  life. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  here  notice  our  author's 
chief  labours,  entitled  Art  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
rare  and  valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clussia, 
and  his  new  edition  of  TAe  Typographical  Antiquities  of  GretA 
Britain;  works,  we  brieve,  of  considerable  merit  in  their  Way. 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  as  a  virgin  candidate  diat  Mr. 
Dibdin  now  appears  before  us.  We  are  promised  ib  the  pre- 
face "  as  much  amusement  and  instruction  as  ever  were  offered 
to  a  single  volume  of  a  nature  tike  to  the  present ;"  a  broad,  and 
we  may  add,  rather  a  bold  declaration.  We  sh^I  Soon  see 
whether  it  be  well  or  ill  supported. 

The  Bibliographical  Romance  is  divided  into  six  parts,  de- 
Ngnated  after  the  following  manner,  ist.  The  Evemm  Weik. 
«d.  The  Cabitiet.  ."Jd.  The  Auction  Room.  4(h.  The  Lihrat^. 
Stb.  The  Drawing  Room.  dth.  The  Alcove.  Each  part  Gon>- 
sists  of  a  conversation  carried  on  in  the  place  whose  same  it 
bears,  but  without  any  loc^  peculiarities  in  the  train  of  the 
thoughts  to  suggest  or  aocouBft  for  this  frequent  shifting  of  the 
seme.  We  were  forcibly  put  in  -mind  of  a  morsel  of  nursery 
poetry  which  remains  strongly  impressed  upon  our  memory,  and 
which  begins  with  these  notable  words,  "  Goosey  Goosey  Oand*t, 
K^«re  rinll  I-watider,  up  stairs,  down  sfairs,  in  my  lady's  chaRi^ 
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■  ber."  The  several  conversations,  as  they  take  no  colour  from 
the  place,  were  capable  of  being  divided  into  aa  many  chapters 
or  heads,  in  this  mode  of  arrangement,  as  there  are  apartmeuts 
and  ctoaets  in  a  welt  ordered  mansion  from  the  garret  tu  the 
cellar. 

The  conversations  are  carried  on  between  some  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  meet  together  at  the  house  of  Lorenzo,  and  who 
there,  through  the  mouth  of  Lysander  (whom  we  take  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin),  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  most  eminent  lovers  and  collectors  of 
books  from  the  time  of  Alfred  to  the  i>resent  day.  Such  is  the 
foundation  upou  which  Mr.  Dibdin  has  placed  a  great  body  of 
information,  illustrated  by  a  still  more  copious  appendage  of  notes 
replete  with  anecdotes  of  scarce  bookii  and  their  authors.  The 
chronological  index  exhibits  these  characters  at  almost  the  first 
glance. 

The  Romance  opens  with  the  author's  walking  into  the  fields 
on  "  a  fine  autumnal  evening,"  and  being  interrupted  in  his  me- 
ditations by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger,  who  informs  him  that 
his  collie  friends  Lysander  and  Philemon  are  come  to  pay  bira 
a  visit  for  a  few  days.  They  are,  of  course,  made  welcome; 
and  strt^  (ill  supper-time  in  the  author's  garden ;  where  they 
converse  by  the  tight  of  the  moon.  The  clmracters  of  Warton 
and  Ritson  are,  we  think,  pretty  well  delineated  in  ihb  garden 
dialogue.  Supper-time  arrives,  when  these  college  friends  "  with 
sharpened  appetites"  sit  -down  to  their  repast.  -  After  i^ing 
their  stomachs  with  the  fare  which  is  placeo  before  them,  they 
proceed,  like  saucy  well-fed  fellows,  to  fall  foul  upon  us  poor 
reviewers;  nor  can  we  withhold  a  specimen  of  Lysandei's  iu- 
vectivea  against  us: 

"  I  will  notice  only  one  other,  and  a  very  great  ftuling  observ- 
able in  literaiT  men:  and  this  is,  severity  and  self-consequence. 
You  will  find  that  these  severe  characters  generally  set  up  the  trade 
of  critics :  without  attending  to  the  just  maxim  of  Pope,  that 

Ten  censure  wrong,  for  one  that  writes  amiss. 

With  them,  the  least  deviation  from  precise  correctness;  the  most 
venial  trippings;  the  smallest  inattention  paid  to  doubtful  rules  imd 
equivocal  positions  of  criticism,  inflames  their  anger,  and  calls  fwth 
their  invectives.  Regardless  of  the  sage  masJnis  of  Cicero,  Quin- 
ti\l»a,  and  Horace,  they  not  only  disdain  the  sober  rules  which 
their  ancient  brethren  havft  irisdy  laid  down,  and  hold  in  contempt 
the  voice  of  the  public,  but,  forgetting  the  subject  wliich  they  have 
undertaken  to  criticise,  they  push  the  author  out  of  his  seat,  quietly 
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lul  in  it  tfieniKlveB,  and  Ruioy  they  entertain  you  by  the  gtaf  ity  jf 
.tiieir  deporUnent,  and  their  rash  usurpation  of  the  royal  mobesylla- 
ble  '  Nos.'  This  solemn  pronoun,  or  rather  '  plural  style,'  my  de^ 
Fhilemon,  is  oftentimes  usurped  by  a  half-starved  little  /,  who  sita  ■ 
immured  in  the  dusty  recess  of  a  garret,  and  who  has  never  known 
the  society,  or  the  language  of  a  gentleman :  or  it  is  assumed  by  s 
yourtg  gmuate,  just  settled  in  his  chambers,  and  flushed  with  the 
tfiumph  of  his  degrfib  of  '  B.  A.':  whose  '  fond  conceyte*  [to  bor- 
row Master  Francis  Thynne's  terse  style,]  '  is,  to  wrangle  for  an 
Uete  sbadotre,  or  to  sekc  a  knott  in  a  rushe  1' 

"  ■  For  ray  pan,'  Cbntinued  Lysailder,  speaking  with  the  Inatt 
Unaffected  serioueaess-^'  for  mj  part,  nothing  delights  tte  moiie 
than  modesty  and  diffidence,  united  with  strong  go<3  sense,  lirdjr 
:  im^inatian,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  whether  in  an  author  orfi 
critic.  When  I  call  to  mind  that  our  greatest  sages  have  concluded 
their  labours  with  doubt,  and  an  avowal  of  their  ignorance;  when  I 
see  how  carefully  and  reverently  they  have  pushed  forward  theic 
most  successful  inquiries ;  when  I  see  the  great  Newton  pausing  and 
'perpleked  ih  the  VastwoHd  of  planets,  comets,  and  constellations, 
"which  weVe,  ill  a  measure,  of  hia  own  creation — I  learn  to  soften  Ifife 
"fciperity  af  my  critical  anatheinfts,  and  to  allow  to  an  author  thai 
portionof  Fallibility, of *hich  lam  conscious  myself^*  'I  see  thent* 
t«joined  Philemon,  '  that  you  tat  an  enemy  to  flwfeiul.'  '  Rir  ft-oBi 
it,*  replied  Lysatder,  '  I  think  them  of  essentia  service  to  litEreture. 
liiey  ndd  «  laBh  ov<ir  ipaorance  and  vanity ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they 
[take  care  to  bestow  a  heathy  castigation  upon  vicieHS  and  sensual 
publications.* " 

tt  was  said,  we  b^eve,  by  the  late  Richard  Cumbet-lani}, 
tfiat  lie  was  tkickskinntd;  and  caret)  not  for  tiie  shafts  which 
were  drawn  from  the  critical  quiver.  Mr.  iJibdin  app^rs  to  iSs 
to  be  very  susceptible  of  that  thrilling  smart,  which  reviews, 
in  spite  of  Lysander'u  philippic,  will,  we  fear,  Still  continue  to 
inflict.  We  refer  the  reader  ta  pp.  2g.l,  T36,  where  .pur 
author  shoots  a  porcupine  quill  or  two  at  some  of  oiir  brother 
Reviewers.  Leaving  oar  brethren  to  defend  themselves,  we  miwt 
say  that  the  foregoing  passage  4tas  no  sort  of  effect  whatever 
upon  our  nerves  or  consciences.  We  shall  leave  our  defence 
in  our  reader^  hand^,  arid  trusting  4wt  we  fasvc  mlivays  kept 
the  company  and  spoken  the  language  of  gentlemen,  we  will 
ftaftkly  declftre  Ihfct  we  haVe  no  objeetidis  W  tl(e'lein*tt«^6>f 
t-ysStiifer  as  to  what  Constitutes  good  cittfeiafti. 
■    "Ite  Second  part  opens  thus : 

-  **  Tdut  kitour  tntKau]±  Toletoient 

Bt  si  tres-doulceineirt  dMDtoienb,  ^' 

\  -    .        -    Qa'it  Blest  dKur  qui  ii*eu  ihst  ioftnlK. 
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■  Et  en  ^hontant  en  I'nif  montoieat 
£t  puis  I'un  I'autre  aurmontoient 
•       '  'A  I'eetriuee  k  ^ui  mieul  j  mteal*. 

I<«  temps  n'^etoit  mie  niieiilx. 
De  bleu  estoient  vestus  les  cieiv^', 
Et  le  beau  Soleil  cler  limott. 
Violettes  (^oigeoient  par  Ueuv 
£t  tout  fitiseit  ee.a  deuoira  tieux 
Comme  nature  in  duiaoit. 

Oeuvres  de  Ckartier,  Paris,  ifilf,  4ta, p. 594. 

>  "  Such  is  the  lively  description  of  a  spring  morning,  in  the  open- 
ing of  Alain  Chartier's  '  ZiltrfrfM'/uafreiioMMj'and,  wilJi  thsexc^* 
tion  of  the  rioletB,  euch  ciescripiion  conveyed  a  pretty  accurate  ideri 
of  the  scenery  which  presented  itself,  from  the  cabinet  window,  W 
the  eyes  of  Lysander  and  Phikraon. 

"  Phil.  How  delightful,  my  dear  frieni,  are  the  object*  which 
ve  baire  before  our  eyes,  within  and  without  doors.  The  frethnen 
(^themorniae  air,  of  wbidi  we  hare  just  been  partaliing  in  yondev 
fiel4,  was  haraly  more  reviving  to  my  senses,  than  is  the  sight  of.this 
exquinte  cabinet  of  bibliographical  works,  adorned  with  small  busts 
md  whde-lenglh  figures  from  the  anti(jue !  You  see  these  precious 
bool(s  are  bound  chiefly  in  Morocco,  or  Russia  leather ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  impear  lo  be  printed  upsn  large  paper. 
'  "  Lysa»D.  Our  friend  makes  diese  books  a  sort  of  hobby-hora«( 
aad  perhaps  inddges  his  vanity  in  them  to  exceea.  They  are  uu* 
^ubtedly  useful  in  their  way. 

"  Phil.     You  are  aveise  then  to  the  study  of  blbdiiOgraphyf 

"  Lysand.  By  no  means,  1  have  already  told  you  of  my  pas- 
aion  ior  books,  and  cannot,  thene&re,  dislike  bitriiography.  I  thmk, 
widi  Lambinet,  that  '  the  greater  part  of  btbliographical  worki  art 
ati^eieniig  dry  antt  *vporific* i' \)\tt  \  sm  not  insen»bleto  the  utility, 
and  cTcn  euteTtaiumeDt,  which  may  result  from  a  proper  cultivation 
•f  it — lallhough  botii  De  Bure  and  Peignot  appear  to  me  to  hate 
gOTte  greetiy  bey<Mid  the  mark,  in  lauding  this  study  as  '  one  of  tlw 
voat  attractive  and  vast  pursuits  in  which  the  human  miad  cati  be 
engaged  |.' 

"  Phii..  But  to  ImDw  whet  hooks  ore  valuable  and  what  are  worth- 
fess ;  their  intrinsic  and  extrm»c  merits ;  their  rarity,  beauty,  anfl 
particularities  of  various  lunds :  end  the  estimation  in  which  they  «r« 
esBBequeotly  faeM  by  knowing  men— these  things  add  a  zest  to  the 


■]■  See  ihe  ■  DJsceura  suria  Science  BiUioBraphique,"  &c.  in  the  eighth  vofume  (3 
tie  Bure's  BiiL  Inilrurt.  and  Peignot's  Dkliomiirt  Saiimni  de  BibUlolgie,  vol-  J.  p. 
to.  The  passape,  in  the  former  authoirty,  beginning  '  S»ns  cease'— :p.  xvj. — 
nould  almost  naroi  the  benunihed  beartof  a  thmough-bTed  maChlnwUciaD,  mii4 

i^du«rhlVto«xi^u)|eb(«6w4«lttrDeftu«H  .< 
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gratification  we  feel  in  even  looking  upon  and  handHag  certaia 
volumes. 

"  LvsANB.  It  ifi-true,  my  good  Philemon;  because  knowledge 
npon  any  subject,  however  trivial,  is  more  gratifying  than  total  igno- 
rance ;  and  even  if  we  could  cut  and  string  cherry-stones,  like 
Cowper's  rustic  boy,  it  would  be  better  than  brushing  them  aside, 
without  knowing  that  they  could  be  converted  to  such  a  purpose, 
tience  I  am  always  pleased  with  Le  Long's  reply  to  the  caustic 
question  of  Father  Malebranche,  when  the  latter  asked  liim,  '  how 
he  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  take  such  pains  about  settling  the  date  of 
a  book,  or  making  himself  master  of  trivial  points  of  philosophy.' — 
*  Truth  is  so  delightful,"  replied  Le  Long,  '  even  in  the  most  trivial 
matters,  that  we  must  neglect  nothing  to  discover  her.*  This  reply, 
to  a  man  who  was  writing,  or  had  written,  an  essay  upon  truth,  was 
sdipintble.  Mons.  A.  G.  Camus,  a  good  scholar,  and  an  elegant 
bibliographer,  [of  whom  you  will  see  some  account  in  '  Lei  titelti 
Ullnairade  la  France, ''\  has,  I  think,  placed  the  study  of  bibliogra- 
'lyin^  just  point  of  view;  and  to  his  observations,  in  the  first  vo- 
(rfthe  '  Memoirtt  de  fliulUiU  National,'  I  must  refer  you."       < 

The  visit  of  Lisardo,  an  eccentric  and  good  humoured  cha- 
racter, interrupts  the  gravity  of  these  gentlemen's  conversation. 
He  immediately  commences  a  furious  attack  upon  bibliography; 
but  our  authdr,  who  is  resolved  to  consider  as  heretical  any. 
person  who  presumes  to  question  the  iniportance  of  his  beloved 
science,  contrives  in  the  end  to  make  Lisardo  a  staunch  con^ 
vert;  and  the  second  part,  which  commences  with  hb  denuncia-' 
tions  against  bibliography,  concludes  thus: 

"  hi9.  Never  fear.  BibSomama  is,  of  all  spedes  of  insanity,  the 
most  rational  and  praise-worthy.  I  here  solemnly  renounce  my 
former  opinions,  and  wish  ihy  errors  to  be  forgotten.  I  here  crave 
pardon  of  the  disturbed  muies  of  the  Martins,  De  fiures,  and  Pater-: 
sons,  ibr  that  fiagitious  act  of  Catalogue-  Burning ;  and  fondly  hop* 
thttt  the  unsuspecting  age  of  boyhood  will  atone  for  so  rash  a  deed^ 
Dd  you  frankly  forgive  me— and  will  you  henceforth  consider  me  aa 
a  worthy '^fpiran/'  in  the  noblecause  of  bibliography  f 

.  "  LysAND.  Most  cordially  do  I  forgive  you;  and  freely  admit 
jUHi  into  the  fraternity  t^  bibliomafiiacs.  Philemon,  I  trust,  will  be' 
eijually  merciful. 

, ;'  PuiL.  Assuredly,  Xi«ardo,  you  have  my  entire  forgiveness  ; 
And  I  exult  a  little  in  the  hope  that  you  will  prove  yourself  to  be  & 
sincere  convert  tQ  the, cause,  by  losing  no  opportunity  of  enriching 
your  biblic^raphical  stores.  Already  1  see  you  mounted,  as  a  book- 
chevalicr,  and  hurrying  from  the  country  to  London — from  London 
again  to  the  country — seeking  adventures  in  which  your  prowess 
may  be  displayed — and  yielding  to  no  competitor  who  brand!s]ies  a 
l^acs  of  equal -wflight  with  your  own ! 
*'  Lis.    »Tis  well,  -  At  to-morrow's  dawn  my  esquire  ihall  begin  ■ 
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te  -burnuh  up  my  ftnnoi^^-and  tafuitoa  my  courser.    fiQ.  the* 
Adieu! 

"  Here  the  conversation,  m  m  eoanniedform,  ceased;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  niilemon  and  myaelf  should  accompany  Lisardo  oa 
tte  morrow." 

Having  given  in  these  e^itracta  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of 
the  dialoguts  which  constitute  what  Mr.  Dibdin  calls  the  body 
«f  his  work,  our  readers  will  probably  not  be  sorry  to  kno^ 
that  we  shdl  now  take  our  leave  of  them,  except  in  as  far  as  some 
^ssages  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  learning  contained  in  the 
notes.  Our  author  himself  states  in  his  preface  (p.  7.)  that 
^  the  gentlemen  by  whom  the  drama  is  conducted  are  merely 
wooden  machines  or  pegs  to  hang  notes  upon,  and  that  he  shaft 
■not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  any  criticism  that  may  be  passed 
upon  their  acting,  so  long  as  the  greater  part  of  the  information 
■to  which  their  dialogue  gives  rise  may  be  thought  serviceable  to 
the  re^  interests  of  literature  and  bibliography."  We  shall 
put  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration  to  ^e  test,  by  declar- 
ing  our  regret  that  Mr.  Dibdin  has  constructed  his  pegs  of  so 
«honnoiis  a  size,  and  placed  them  so  much  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  patience.  The  general  style  and  sentimmt  of  the 
dialogues  never  rise  above  mediocrity,  and  often  tink  .much 
4>elow  it;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  sad  and  inexcuseable 
^erility,  about  "  fantastic  and  fugitive  pieces  of  funiiture  pur^ 
chased  at  Mr.  Oakley's;"  about  being  "  electrified  with  a  der 
licious  breeze,  wafted  over  a  bed  of  mignionette  ui  the  most 
Agreeable  manner  imaginable;"  about  "  nightcaps  tassel  and 
^1,"  and  "  formal  attacks  upon  mufBns,  cake,  coffee,  tea,  eggs, 
and  cold  tongue ;"  and  "  spicy  fragrance  from  surrounding  par- 
terres and  jessamine  bowers."  We  need  not"  observe  that  aU  tfiisj 
«nd  mucli  more,  is  infinitely  below  the  dignity  of  any  printeij 
%ooIc  that  pretends  to  any  rank  in  a  libraiy,  and  in  truth,  give^i 
one  but  a  very  unfavourable  ideb  of  the  effects  produced  by 
bibliographical  pursuits  upon  the  clerical  mind.  We  should  not 
have  tolerated  it  in  Miss  Anna  Seward,  much  less  can  it  be 
endured  a^  allowable  materials  even  for  the  manufacture  ofpegt 
ty  any  reverend  author.  We  shall  therefore  trespass  no  longer 
on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  than  merely  to  point-tiut  the 
several  compartments  m  which  the  different  beads  of  information 
are  suspended  on  the  said  pegs,  and  shall  extract  an  entertain- 
ing passage  or  two  from  the  real  body  of  the  work,  that  is  to 
•ay  the  notes, 

"  The  Cabinet",  contains  much  curious  and  interestii^  matter 
relating  to  foreign  bibliography ;  neaily  forty  pages  are  devoted 
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to  oitie  "noteon  foraiga  private'  and'  .public -RitlilogtieSf  Ml 

English  public  collections  alphabetically  arranged,  preceded  by 

«  copious  cliticd  detail  of  the  pitblications  of  foreign  bibiiogra- 

[Aers,  from   Conringins  to  the  modern  school, ,  intersperse^ 

occasionally  with  lively  and  interesting  anecdotes. - 

.  "  T^e  Auction  -Room"  is  (Jiielly  devoted  to  a  description  of 

-  Uie  principal  book- col  lectors  or  bibliomaniacs  who  attend  bo«kr 

kat'es.  eijpecially  at  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Soilieby's  in  the  Strand; 

much  informatton,  curious  we  make  no  doubt  to  coonoisseucf, 

is  inserted  in  tlje  notes  ooncernmg  the  prices  of  old  books,  and 

e  beauty  of  ancient  and  modern  bookbii)ding. 

e  fdr  ,a  Chjilde,  octavo,  Eiiglis,"  might  be  bad 

K-pence,  and  "  Halle's  Croneckelle  nova  Englis" 

itings.    At  p.  IGO,  1,  t.  of  this  "  part"  the  ch»- 

ley.  Dr.  Isaac  Gosset  is  given  at  length.     Our 

ivours  us  with  bis  own  character.     But  the  her^ 

room   is  Alliens,  alias  Ricjiiird  Hebej-,  Esq.  a 

"gentlemaB  who  is  (as,  we  are  credibly  informed)  wt|i  calculated 

oy  leiirning,  taste,  and  talents   to  bs  the  hero  among  nobler 

'compeers  than  can  be  found  in  the  pandemonium  of  Messrs 

'Leigh  and  Sotlieby'a  auction  room.  .  Since,  however,'  he  doev 

tOndescend  to,  become  their  hero,  we  will  extract  the  foUowii^ 

"passage  concerning  the  mode  in  which  he  sustains  the  character, 

although  we  caimot  help  doubting  whether  the  hero  will  be 

"very  proud  of  the  celebration  which  Mr.  Dibdin  has  bestowed 

upon  hipi. 

;  V  Hn»i  iM  this  ancestral  ^ode,  Atticus  can  hap^yny  exchanKS 
the  jnicroB^pio  investigation  of  books,  for  the  charms  and  maiSy 
exercises  of  a  rural-  life  i  eclipsing,  in  this  particular,  the  cdebrity 
^f  CECsar  Antoninus ;  who  had  not  univerulity  of  talent  suttcient 
to  unite  the  love  of  hawkii^  and  hunting  with  the  passion  for  book 
Collecting  •.  The  sky  is  no  sooner  dappled  o'er  mth  the  firrfi 
inotning  sun-beams,  than  up  starts  our  distinguished  bibliomaniaCb 
feftber  to  shoot'  or  to  hunt :  either  to  reali?:e  all  the  fine  things 
VhiiA  Pope  has  written  about  •  lifting  the  tube,  and  levelling  to^ 
Vye-yf  ot  to  join  the  jolly  troop  while  niey  chant  the  hunting  song 
sf  hit  poetical  friend}.     Meanwhile,  his  house  is  not  wanting  ia 

i-  •  This  atiBcdMe  !■  given  on  the  aulhorhy  of  OMner>«  Pankrts,  M.  90:  rttt. 
■  AUii  uo  trwm,  [lays  tha  fnve  AntaniDna]  sVwi  J(  ifitaa,  tlMw  S^wr  (pw«* 

'    tSeePope"*  IfmrfwrforMl.ver.  llOto  13*. 
>,       .    ,  .  ^, Waken  lordsaiwlWtei-sayj 

On  tbe  moantain  davas  tbe  d^y.  .  ^ 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here, 
";  '■  ■  ■-     With  hawk  ahd  horte  and  hnDtln;  spear; 

i....    ;.   .  u  ^  .:^HoanchLartt;iathiiir,Ci>ti)>ln>fgllinn     >    ,  '        ''     ..  -' 

'  IIVwIls  are  wbisUing,  boiiis  are  knelling; 
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ftMS&l  gHBikun  t»  render  a  eounuy  rcgidwctf  noft  OMKaiai*: 
Hie  ceiUra  heltfw  vie  with  luB  libraiy  abase.  Besidei  <  the  orawR' 
October' — '  drawn  from  his  dark  retreat  of  thirty  yesre'TrraAd  th|. 

potent  comforts  of  every  species  of  '  barjey  broth, — there  are  tlie 
ruddier  and  more  sparkling  juices  of  the  grape — '  fresh  of  color, 
and  of  look  lovely,  smiling  to  the  eyes  of  many' — ai  Ma4er  Lana- 
hau  hath  it  in  his  celebrated  letter  *.  I  shall  leave  you  to  finiah 
-  the  picture,  which  such  a  sketdi  raay  suggest,  by  referring  y^u  M 

your  favorite,  ThoiDSon-f-." "  Yet  Attic^  doth  sometimes  sad  1; 

err.  He  has  now  apd  then  ap  ungovernnbl^  paseion  to  poese^g 
more  copies  of  a  book  than  ther^  vere  ever  parties  to  a  deed,  or  Gt^i 
Itiina  to  a  plant:  and  therefore  I  cannot  call.liim  a  duplicate  or  trip 
plicate  cpllector.  His  best  friends  scold — his  mos,t  respectable 
rivals  censure — and  a  whole  '  mob  of  gentleraenj'  who  Qiink  to 
collect '  with  ease,'  threaten  vengeance  against — hira,  for  this  des- 
potic spirit  which  he  evincesj  and  which,  I  fe^r,  nottiipg  eao  Stay 
or  modify,  but  an  act  of  parliament  that  no  gentleman  shqjl  pur- 
chase more  than  tvvo  copies  of  a  work^  one  fpr  |)is  t^wn,  the  other 
for  his  country,  resideiife' 

'*  Phil.  But  dees  he  atone  for  thifi  s»i  error  by  bei^  liberal  i« 
tlie  loan  of  his  volumes? 

,  "  Most  completely  so,  Philemon.  This  is  the  '  pprp  melior'  o^ 
«yery  book- collector,  and  it  is  indeed  the  bett,er  part  with  Atticya. 
.ITie  letimed  (wd  cnriom,  whether  rich  or  poor,  hftve  fdway^  frey 
app^^  to  htplibrtk)^'^  ^'. 

His  volumes,  open  as  his  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art^     ' 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart. 

His  ^ooks,  therefore,  are  not  a  stagnant  reservoir  of  unprofitable 
qrater,  as  are  those  of  Pontevallo's ;  but  like  a  thoDsand  riUi,  vhich 
run  domi  from  the  lake  on  Snovdon's  summit,  after  a  plentiful  fell 
of  rain,  they  serve  to  fertilize  and  adorn  every  thing  to  which 
«]iey  extend.    In  consequence,  ha  sees  hi^aself  reflected  in  a  thou- 

Mfrrily,  nierrilj',  minsle  they, 
'  "  Waken  lords  and  (adiea  gay," 

Wake(i  lords  and  ladiea  gay. 
The  ni^Et  has  left  the  mountain  gicf. 

Springlcti  in  the  dam  are  ateanlps,  -  . 

I  ^[havonil^oii  tt«  Ifdce  •!«  glaafsif^i 

4wl  fiwegters  baye  bui^  hefn, 
To  track  the  bycjt  in  thictet  green; 
Now  »c  come  to  cbaiint  our  Fay, 
*•  Wafcen  lofla  and  ladies  gay." 

HD«Titra  SoMu,  by  Mr.  WatterAcoKc  tbt>  leDMiniag 
,     .  staiiisa,  vi)l  t^  found  if  U>fi  Sfini-  4itm^  iitmfiT, 

Toi:i.  pt.  ii.  xx^lii. 
•  '  WhnT'm  part  of  He  Enltrianwunl  vuloa  Iht  ^letKf  ^lyit^iit  KiHt^p^nHt 
Co.«Ui  tfarjcidi  Slutr,  Vt.  ISIS,  afipi^fd,'  edit.  HBiji.  It. 
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■and  mirrors ;  and  has  a  right  tobe  v^  of  the  numerous  dedics- 
ttons  to  bimv  sad  of  the  richly  omameDted  robes  in  which  he  is  at' 
tired  by  his  grateful  friends. 

The  fourth  part,  called  "  The  Library,"  is  full  of  curious 
bibliographical  learoii^.  The  hbtory  of  Bibliomania  is  for- 
mally taken  up  by  Lysander,  begiBnii^  with  the  druids  and 
descending  to  the  deaUi  of  Henry  VII.  There  is  much  curii 
ous  information  to  be  found  among  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
annals  ;fromthis"part"  we  shall  extract  two  notes,  one  relating 
to  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  who  was  patronized  by  Charles  thd 
Bald,  the  other  to  a  famous  feast  given  by  Nevell,  archbishop 
of  York,  ill  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  at  his  "  inihronization"  in 
the  archiepiscopal  see,  &c. 

"  Scot's  celebrated  reply  to  his  patron  and  admirer,  Charles  the 
Bald,  was  first  made  a  papular  story,  I  believe,  among  the  *  wi^ 
fipeeches'  in  Camden'i  Remainea,  where  it  is  thus  told:  '  Johannet 
Erigena,  sumaraed  Scotus,  a  man  renowned  for  learning,  sitting  at 
.  the  table,  in  respect  of  his  learning,  with  Charles  the  Bauld,  em- 
peror and  king  of  France,  behaved  him selfe  as  a  slovenly  scholler, 
nothing  courtly;  whereupon ■  the  emperour  asked  him  merrily 
-*  Quid  interest  inter  Scolunt  et  Solum  f  (whnt  is  there  between  a  Scot 
and  a  sot?)  He  merrily,  but  yet  mfdapertly  answered,  '  Maisa'—^ 
(the  table):  as  though  the  emperor  were  the  sot  and  be  the  Scot.' 

ii.  236.  Roger  Hovedea  is  quoted  as  the  authority ;  but  one  would 
ike  to  know  where  Hoveden  got  his  information,  if  Scotus  has  not 
mentioned  the  anecdote  in  his  own  works !  Since  Camden's  time, 
this  facetious  story  has  been  told  by  almost  every  historian  and  an- 
nalist. 

("  Hill.  PhilMoph.  torn.  3,  6l6:  as  referred  to  and  quoted  by 
Dr.  Henry;  whose  account  of  our  book'-champion,  although  lees 
valuable  than  Mackenzie's,  is  exceedingly  interesting.) 
-  "  '  He  endeavors  to  prove,  in  his  logical  way,  that  the  torments 
of  the  damned  are  meer  privations  of  tlie  happiness,  or  the  trouble 
of  being  deprived  of  it;  so  that,  according  to  him,  material  fire  ti 
no  part  of  Uie  torments  of  the  damned;  that  there  is  no  other  fire 
prepared  for  them  but  the  fourth  element,  through  which  the  bodies 
of  all  men  must  pas&;  but  that  the  bodies  of  the  elect  are  changed 
into  an  setherial  nature,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  power  of  fire : 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  are  changed  into 
air,  and  suffer  torments  by  the  fire,  because  of  their  contrary  qua- 
lities. And  for  this  reason  'tis,  that  the  demons,  who  had  a  body 
of  «n  KtheriiU  nature,  were  massed  with  a  body  of  air,  that  they 
might  feel  the  fire,'  MackeHae't  Sa^tiih  Writen :  vol.  i.  49.  Alt 
•tfiis  may  be  ingenious  enough :  of  its  truth,  a  future  state  only  will 
be  the  evidence. 

"Very  different  from  that  of  Scotus,  is  the  language  of  Gregoiy 
Nazienzen :  *  Exit  in  inferno  frigus  insuperabile :  ignis  inextingm- 
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biEBi.Tennia  immortalU:  fetor  intollerabUU :  tenebne  pa]pa]>3ei: 
flag«lta  cedenctum :  horrenda  vitio  demonum :  degperatio  oninium 
IxmoruiD.'  This  I  gather  from  the  .SpecuUmt  CArutum,  fol.  37i 
pTinted  by  Machlima.  in  the  13th  centuiy.  The  idea  ia  enlarged, 
and  the  picture  aggravated,  in  a  great  number  of  nearly  contempo- 
raneouB  publications,  which  will  be  noticed,  in  part,  hereatler. 

"  It  is  reported  that  some  sermons  are  ^out  to  be  published,  in 
which  the  personality  of  Satan  is  questioned  and  denied.  Thus, 
baving,  by  the  ingenuity  of  Scotus,  got  rid  of  the  fire  'which,  it 
€iever  quenched' — and  by  means  of  modem  scepticism,  of  the  devil, 
who  is  constantly  '  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,'  we  may  go  on 
comfortably  enough,  without  sudi  aukwanl  checks,  in  the  comttaa- 
lUon  of  every  species  of  folly  and  crime !" 

"  Lysander  is  perfectly  correct  about  the  feast  which  was.  given 
at  the  archbishop's  inthronization ;  as  the  particulars  of  it — '  out  of 
an  old  paper  roll  in  the  archives  of  the  Bodleian  library,'  are 
given  by  Hearne  in  the  sixth  volume  of  LtlaniTs  Coilectatiea, 
o.  I — 14 :  and  a  most  ei^traordinary  and  amusing  bill  of  fare  it  is. 
The  last  twenty  dinners  given  by  the  lord  mayors  at  Guildhall, 

-upon  the  first  day  of  their  mayoralties,  were  only  tandaicha — cwn- 
pared  with  such  a  repast!  What  does  the  reader  think  of  3000 
chickens,  4O0O  pigeons,  4000  coneys,  500  '  and  mo,'  stags,  bucks, 
and  roes,  with  400O  '  pasties  of  venison  cotdef — and  these  barely 
an  18th  part  of  the  kind  of  meats  served  up  !?  At  the  high  table 
our  amiable  Earl  of  Worcester  was  seated,  with  the  archbishop, 
three  bishops,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  The 
fictitious  archiepiscopal  feast,  was  the  one  intended  to  be  given  by 
Nevell  to  Edward  Iv  ;  when  the  latter  '  appointed  a  day  to  come 
to  hunt  in   More  in  Hertfordshire,  and  make  merry  with  him.' 

.Nevell  made  magnificent  preparations  for  the  royal  visit;  but  in- 
stead of  receiving  the  monarch  as  a  guest,  he  was  saluted  by  some 
of  his  officers,  who  'arrested  him  for  treason,'  and  imprisoned  faim 
at  Calais  and  Guisnes.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  and  ^parently 
monstrous  conduct,  on  the  part  of  Edward,  has  not  been  told  by 
Stow  (Chronicles,  p.  426;  edit.  l6l5)  nor  by  Godwyn  (Catalogue 
^  tie  BUAops  Iff  England,  p.  481,.  edit.  l60l);  both  of  whom  remte 

.Uie  fact  with  singular  naivete, 

"  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  Nevell  was  so  far  a  bibliomaniac, 
at  to  have  had  a  curious  collection  of  astrological  books  ;  for  *  there 
was  greate  correspondency  betweene  this  archbishop  and  the  her- 
metique  philosophers  of  his  time :  and  this  is  partlif  confirmed  to 
me  mim  Ripley's  dedication  of  his  'Medulla'  to  him,  ann.  1476; 
as  also  the  presentation  of  Norton's  Ordinail,'  &c.     Thua  writes 

'  Ashmole,  in  his  Theatrum  Chemkum,  p.  455. 

"  Speaking  of  the  public  library  of  Oxford,  at  this  period,  Hearne 
tells  us,  from  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  Thomas  Baker,  that  there  was 
'  a  chapletn  of  the  universitie  chosen,  after  the  maner  of  a  bedell, 
wid  to  t^m  wat  the  custodie  of  the  librarye  committed,  his  stipend 
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vcri  t.  wd  "niiJ.  his  iq)pBreU  found  hjrm  de  teeta  yerwanuw.  V* 
man  mi^t  ceipe  iir  b>  atuddie  but  gradiuU  and  tboea  aS  8  jmn 
.  coDtjnu^Qce  in  the  univenitie,  except  nobleman.  All  that  con*  ^ 
\D  raiut  firete  sireKre  to  ute  the  boakes  veil,  xnd  not  to  delmce  tbeioii 
uid  everye  me  afler  at  his  proceedingB  rauct  take  th«  licks  oiJa*. 
Howcre  Bpoynted  when  they  ibuld  come  in  to  atuddie,  vis.  betwcM 
ix  and  xioTorenoone,  aod  one  snd  fijur  at^moone,  the  kepar  geving 
atteodaunoe:  yet  a  prert^tive  was  grauntod  the  chanceUour  Mr 
Aichard  Courtney  to  coma  in  when  he  pleased,  during  hi*  own 
Jiefie,  so  it  was  in  the  day-tyme :  and  the  cause  seemoth,  that  ha 
ms  CHEirFB  CAwsiR  Avn  settse  oh  of  thk  libearv.'  Cunoat 
■ZHtccmrset  by  tmintnt  Anti^ariet;  vol.  ii.  p.  4ia  edit.  \77$," 

Mr,  Dibdia  has  inserted  a  very  interesting  notice  of  the  re- 
nowned Roger  Bacon,  and  a  wood-cut  of  that  philosopher's 
ftudy ;  but  the  notice  is  too  long  for  insertion. 
'.  A  great  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  matter  is  brougbit 
forward  respecting  j[iichard  de  Bur}',  the  memorable  Bisliop 
,of  Durham,  an  "  enthusiastic  lover  of  any  thigg  in  the  shape  M 
^  book." 

In  the  "  fifth  part,"  or  "  Drawing  Hoom,"  Lysander  eoi3»- 
^letes  "his  history  of  iiook  collectors,  bringing  it  down  from  the 
«ccession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present' time.  In  this  history, 
>iie  most  striking  characters  are  those  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
1>r.  Dec,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  Ferrar 
■family,  Elias  Ashmole,  Lord  Keeper  and  Dr.  North,  Anthonjr 
fWood,  Joliii  Bagford,  John  Murray,  Thomas  Britton,  and 
.Thoii^as  H earner  not  hut  thai  due  honours  are  paid  to  the 
•^iQ|K  popular  pfimes  of  Harley,  Mead,  Folkes,  and  West.  De- 
«:emUng  to  a  more  rec^t  periinJ,  Mr.  Dibdio  has  «  {f»ig  and 
«ery  curious  note  about  ^e  late  Qeorce  Steevens.  W«  have 
«o  reason  to  doubt  tk*  correctness  of  Mr.  Difodin's  informatitm 
Concerning  this  latter  bibliomaniac  (if  he  miMffeesoeailed);  but 
the  note  is  too  long  for  insertion,  and  woidd  be  spoiled  by  » 
ipartlal  extract. 

In  flie  notes  to  this  part  are  also  subjoined  analyses  of  cata- 
logues of  the  collections  mentioued  by  Lysander,  Tliis  part  of 
'jhe  work  must,  we  presume,  be  invaluable  to  curious  booif- 
. dealers  and  collectors;  but  we  shall  scarcely  be  ei^pected  to 
tmter  joto  the  details.  They  are  diversifieal  by  episodes  gr  di- 
^;rps(ioni;thus,atp.  2fi8— 271,  we  have  a  singular  note  concerB- 
aag  the  frightful  books,  descriptive  of  hell-toments,  which  wore 
made  the  reading  manuals  of  children  towards  the  opening  of 
IfceMsteentfi  century;  and  Mr.  Dibdinfleems  resolved  to  frighten 
'tfte  ■*  children  of  larger  growth,'  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by 
introducing  a  terrible  wood-cut,  illustrative  ofthis  subject.  At 
'p.  871— 5i  we  have  a  digressioii  about  the  ancient  severe  diaci- 
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■p!me  practised  in  oar  schooIs^ ;  ■  and  at  p.  894 — 7,  vri  Save  •»• 
other  '  escursus,'  replete  with  '  pithy  and  pleasant"  extrJictk 
ffom  Braithwail'9  Arcadian  Princess:  Again,  in  his  dncriptioD 
fef  one  of  the  prevailing  symptoms  of  the  bibliom-ania,  the  arf- 
ihor  travels  at  large  into  all  that  wild  and  dangerous' doctrine 
connected  with  scaice  and  curious  prints ;  and  if  the  pupil  of 
.Granger  have  not  here  a  feast  even  to  satiety  of  Marlborough 
genxs,  EtenibrHndtiai^,  &«•  &.c.  we  know  not  where  he  can  pr«- 
«ure  U. 

-  The  sixth  end  laat  part,  entitled  "  The  Alcove,"  having-  fewer 
notes  and  more  dialogue  than  the  preceding  parts,  appears  ts 
Ub  the  most  trifling,  and  of  course  the  least  interesting,  in  t^ 
"work.  It  tieats  principally  of  the  extravagant  luxuries  of  biblio- 
graphy, Strawberry-hill  editions,  the  lucubrations  of  (tuchessefl 
and  countesses  printed  in  small  numbers  for  private  distri^ 
bution,  which  from  their  raritjf  are  sometimes  sold  at  prices 
that  Kould  infer  a  very  mistaken  notion  of  their  intrinsic  valued 
were  it  not  notorious  that  ihe  Miller  halfptimy,  remarJiable 
9nly  for  giving  a  true  likeness  of  the  bob  wig  of  a  Odktan^ 
grocer  of  Bungay  in  Suffolk,  is  also  considered  as  a  great  rarity^ 
sad  is  sometimes  sold  for  live  guineas,  becansa  the  die  broke 
when  only  twenty-three  impressions  were  atrMck  off.  It-  alas 
recounts  the  prices  of  scarce  books  and  prmts,  and  anecdoias 
_  of  the  competitors  for  the  purchase  of  dn^iu.  Upon  this  last 
subject  we  shall  extract  a  short  note.  ' 

"  A  singular  story  (s  *  extant'  about  die  puPchsM  of  Uie  late 
Dukeof  Roxburgh's  copy  of  the  first  editionofShakspeare.  A  friend 
was  bidding  for  him  in  the  sale-room ;  his  grace  had  retired  to  one 
end  of  the  room,  cotdly  to  vieir  the  issue  ol  the  oonteet.  The  bitt 
dings  rose  <fuickly  to  tveidy  guineas ;  a  greM  sum  in  former  timcK 
but  the  duke  was  tiot  to  be  daunted  or  defeated.  A  slip  of  paper 
was  handed  to  him,  iqmn  nhieh'the  impn^rieby  of  continuing  tht 
contest  was  suggested.  His  grace  took  out  hie  pencil  ^  and,  with  « 
coolness  whkh  would  have  done  credit  to  Prince  Ei^ene,  ]w  wrote 
on  the  same  slip  of  paper,  by  way  of  reply— 

——Lay  00,  Macduff!  ,  ; 

And  d——d  be  he  who  first  cries  'Hold,  enough!' 

'.  "  fiwch  a  apirit  was  irroMstibk,  and  bore  down  all  opposition. 
The  duke  was  of  course  declared  victor,  and  he  inarched  o^ 
fnumpbantly,  with  the  volume  under  his  arm.    Lord  Spencer  hie 

Sfine  copy  of  1^  first  edition  of  Shidispeare,  collated,  by  Steevens 
imself." 

But  of  all  these  whims  and  caprices  of  overflowing  wealthy 
■tone  appears  to  us  moie  flagrant  dnin  the  rage  for  iHuttrated 
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eopia,  a  species  of  production  desciibed  to  the  life  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract. 

"  lUe^for  Illuttration.—TaUce  any  passage  from  any  audiai^— «• 
«rit;  the  follawtng  (which  I  have  done,  quite  at  raodom)  fiona 
Speed :  '  Henry  &  Sprruer,  the  warlike  Biihop  of  Xoneich,  being 
drawne  on  by  Pope  Vrban  to  preach  the  Crutade,  and  to  be  general 

r'nst  Clement  (whom  sundry  cardinalt  and  great  prtlatet  had  al«o 
ted  pope),  having  a  fifteenth  granted  to  him,  for  that  purpose,  by 
parliament,'  &c.  &c.  (Hiitorit  of  Great  Briiaine,  p>?2l,  edit.  1632.) 
Now  let  the  reader  obserre,  here  are  only  four  lines ;  but  which,  to 
be  TBOPERLY  iLLDSTHAT^D,  should  be  treated  thus:  jBt;  procure 
•11  the  portraits,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  of  Henry  It  Spewer :  2dlyt 
obtain  every  view,  ancient  and  modem,  like  or  unlike,  of  the  city  of 
3i«ruich:  aRd,if  foitune  favour  yaa,o(  every  bU&qt  <f  tie  same  tee  ; 
3d\y;  every  poititdl  of  Pope  Vrban  mast  be  procured  ;  and  as  many 
prints  and  drawings  as  can  give  some  notion  of  tie  Cnuade — together 
with  a  few  etchings  (if  there  beany)  of  Peter  the  Hermil  ani  Rici^ 
ard  1st,  who  took  »ucn  active  parts  m  the  Crusade:  •tthty;  you  must 
search  high  and  low,  early  and  late,  for  every  print  of  Clement :  Athly'; 
procure,  or  you  will  be  wretched,  as  many  fine  prints  of  canHnalt 
■nnd  prelate*,  singly  or  in  groups,  as  will  impress  you  with  a  proper 
idea  of  tie  Conclave :  and,  6thly;  see  whether  you  may  not  obtain, 
at  some  of  our  most  distinguished  old-print  sellers,  views  of  the 
hxitetif  Parliament  at  the  period  (A.D.  1383.)  here  described!!! 
The  result,  gentle  reader,  will  be  this  i  you  will  have  work  enough 
cut  out  to  occupy  you,  for  one  whole  month  at  least,  from  rise  to 
set  of  sun — in  parading  the  streets  of  our  metropolis :  nor  will  the 
expence  in  coocA  hire,  or  tioe  leather,  be  the  least  which  j^ou  wflt 
have  to  encounter  !  The  prints  themselves  may  cost  4ometh.vag\    ■ 

"Lest  any  fastidious  and  cynical  critic  should  accuse  me,  and. 
with  apparent  justice,  of  gross  exaggeration  or  ignorance  in  this 
ncipe,  1  will  inform  him,  on  good  authority,  that  a  late  distinguished 
and  highly  respectable  female  collector,  who  had  commenced  an 
IXLUSTBATED  BIBLE,  procured  Qot  fewer  than  «nm  iundred  prvtlt 
for  the  illustration  of  the  30th,  2lBt,  22d,  23d,  24th,  and  25th  versea 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  I 

"  The  illustrated  copv  of  Mr.  Fox's  Historical  work,  mentioned 
in  the  .first  edition  of  tnis  work,  p.  63,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Mountjoy.  The  similar  copy  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  edition  of 
Dryden's  works,  which  has  upwards  of  650  portraits,  is  yet  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  bookseller." 

What  a  glorious  variety  of  modes  is  offered  in  this  ^reattowo 
ef  gainii^  a  livelihood! 

We  have  now  done  with  our  extracts,  and  shall  pr^eed  to 
noUce  the  following  omissions  and  errors  which  struck  us  in 
our  progress  through  die  work. 

I.  The  names  of  Savile,  Selden,  and  Twyaden  should  have 
been  introduced  aoiMig  our  illustrious  patrons  of  literature.      . 


..oo^lc 
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S.  A  few  foreign  catalogues,  Burman's  in  tfae  numbei'  of 
them,  might  have  foond  places  iu  Mr.  Dibdin's  list;  copious 
■nd  usefal  aa  it  uadoubtedly'is. 

3.  Le  Neve's  ^lould  have  been  incorporated,  according  to 
it's  chronological  order,  in  the  En«;tish  list. 

4.  Why  is  William  Cole,  of  Milton,  struck  out? 

5.  It  is  not  Agamemnon  (p.  176.),  who  so  much  tntereiti 
Priam,  but  Ajax  Telamon. 

6.  The  Blenheim  library  was  not  founded  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  but  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  The  print  of 
Sir  T.  Chatoner  was  never  sold  for  jE74:  this'  sum  was  giveii 
for  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Englefields.  The  print  of  I^nce 
Henry  is  not  by  Pass,  but  by  Hole;  &at,  said  to  be  Prince 
Henry,  is  Prince  Charles. 

7-  Ihe  Bibl.  Selecta  Literaria  of  Struvius  has  no  sort  of 
Connexion  with  the  Bibl.  Historica,  by  the 
larged  by  Meusel;  the  former  is  purely  b 
latter,  general.     Leibnitz's  Res  Brunsvicieni 
do  with  bibliography.   Muratori's  works  migl 
bibliographical,     llie  frightful  assertion,  m 
the  author  of  ,the  Essay  upon  the  Demoniacs  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  has  been  atoned  for  by  Mr,  Dibdin  himself  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 

8.  At  p.  422.  note,  Mr.  Dibdin  says,  speaking  of  die  library 
of  Samuel  Pepys,  esq.  "  no  bibliographical  work,  which  he 
has  yet  consulted,  vouchsafes  even  to  mention  his  name."  We 
ciin  inform  our  author,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Percy,  (Relic[ue8 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  I.  xv.) '  a  life  of  this  ciinous 
collector  (Mr.  Pepys)  may  be  seen  in  the  continuation-  of , Col- 
lier's Supplement  to  his  great  Dictionary,  1715,  at  the  end  of 
Tol.  III.  folio,  art.  Pepys.'  Undoubtedly  we  should  be  more 
pleased  with  a  peep  into  Pepys's  own  Diary,  which  Mr.  Dibr- 
din  tells  us  is  preserved  in  his  collection  at.  Cambridge. 

Although  these  errors  are  not  of  serious  magmtude,  we  trust 
that  they  will  be  corrected  in  a  future  impression. 

After  reading  in  the  preface,  that  the  portraits  were  inserted 
to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  "  a  vivid  recollection  of" 
tkote  truly  illtistriom  characters  by  whom  the  history  of  British 
literature  has  been  preserved,"  we  were  a  little  surprised  t(y 
find,  at  the  close  of  "  the  Alcove,"  a  silhouette  of  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Dibdin.  It  may  certainly  be  true,  that  this  gentleman 
is  one  of  those  illustrious  characters,  and  we  very  much  ad- 
mire the  delicate  modesty  with  which  he  has  innnuated  the 
fact.     But  we  cannot  but  expostulate  a  little  with  faim  upon 
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tlie  unfuinieg«  of  bringiug  itito  so  close  a  comparison  his  own 
fieat  hat,  smooth  visage,  and  spruce  cape,  with  the  hBrd-favour^ 
countenances,  sheepskin  robes,  and  bushy  beards,  in  which  be 
baa  representetd  MagUabechi,  Bale,  and  Erasmus;  especially  as 
we  do  not  recollect  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  msVe 
the  balance  even  by  a  frank  confession  of  the  claim  of  those 
ind^  iliutlrwHS  characters*  to  a  similar  superiority  in  the  in- 
trinsic furniture  which  lay  hid  under  their  UBpromtsiog  ei- 
terior, 

■  We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Dibdin  and  his  worit, 
wi^  an  earnest  wish,  that  this  new  study,  which  has  risen  up 
Among  us,  may  be  so  confined  and  directed  as  not  to  push  real 
iiterature  from  b^r  seat,  and  substitute  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance  of  mental  improvement.  By  a  discrecit  use  of  the  va- 
'lume  before  ds,  particularly  of  the  notes,  no  such  danger  can 
J>e  incurred.  It  is  furnished  with  copious  indexes  "  chronolo- 
^cal,  bibliographical,  and  general,"  by  the  help  of  which  the 
Reader  may  easily  turn  to  the  various  objects  Of  curious  and  ilt- 
terestiug  research,  with  v4iich  the  volume  really  abounds,  with- 
out dauger  of  suffocation  from  the  surrounding  trash;  and 
fWtwithstanding  the  strictures  which  we  have  Hiougfat  it  our 
^ty  to,  pass  up<m  it,  we  are  cociscieatiouBljir  of  oftiaion,  thai, 
weighing  its  merits  against  its  demerits,  it  H  upon  the  whole 
deserving  of  the  public  patronage,  and  will  afford  as  much 
solid  information  of  the  subjects  w4iicji  it  tt«ats,  as  most  vo- 
lumes of  the  satne  size  and  price.  It  is  aim  printed  wil^  gnest 
jtaste  aad  beauty,  and  embellished  with  many  omaoients,  which 
do  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  several  artbts  employed. 

,  '*  We  are  ourselvea  very  far  from  Itainking  that  Erasmna  iras  a  iriilg  iliiairioat 
ehanMr.  He  was  .<certBnily  a  man  of  QDComonin  taleqta ;  but  no  tiortAern  eri& 
ever  carried  lUCb  UJeaHto  maiiet  with  mori;  uoblashing  va>alitf ;  aaii  thie  on 
the  nest  rmpoitaut  »ulyecl>  of  reli^ian  and  iiolitics.  His  flattery  of  KiJtt 
Hem;  VIII.  and  Pope  Adrian  Is  truly-  disgitsting.  Vide  Dr.  Milner's  (Deau  S 
Carlisle)  Tolume»  of  tfae  tfistoi;  oT  tbe  Cburcli,  vol.  ir.  pp.  iAS,  ft  leq.  aMl 
M.t.iv;SM,&K«.iNlit.ieil|.  '    . 
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Art.  XIII.    Th«  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Beilby  Portm,  D.J), 

;    late  Bishop  of'  London.   By  the  Rev.  Robert.  Hodgson,  A.M. 

F.R.S.  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  oa«  fit 

the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty,     Londoa  t  CadeU 

..  -and  Davies. 

"The  Life  of  Dr.  Beilbif  jPorteirt,  latt  Lord  Bishop  ef  London  f 

with  Anecdotes  of  those  with  ffhom  he  lived,  miid  stetnain  ff 

•    maiy  living  and  deceased  C/uiracter).     By  a  Lay  Member  of 

'    Mertod  GoHeffe,  Oxford.     Being  a  Tribute  of  ajfectiond^ 

.    Esteem  to  the  Memory  of  a  grettl  and  good  Man,  whole  tVrtf- 

ingi,  ei^orced  hu  the  corresponding  Sanctity  of  his  Eramplef 

have    aoiakenea    religiom  Feeling,  and  rendered  all  those 

■  ^om  the^  have  reached  at  once  better  and  happier.  London: 
1   J.  Davis, 

Jt  is  justly  remarled  by  the  author  of  the  second  of  IJiese  works, 
tliat  "  the  iMogfapby  of  eminent  men  can  scarcely  be  so  written 
9%  not  to  be  productive  of  some  titihty."  Th«re  is  uertainly  dq 
species  of  writing  better  calculated  to  gratify  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  age  by  combining;  entertainment  with  utility. 

When  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  instead  of  being  der 
^vered  in  a  dry  didactive  form,  are  exemplified  and,  as  it  wer^ 
embodied  by  the  exhibition  of  real  character,  they  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arrest  Uie  attention  of  every  well  disposed  mind.  They 
^ace  distinguished  excellence  not  only  in  an  admirable  but  in 
an  a^atnable  point  of  view ;  they  excite  a  generous  emnlatioq 
ia  tire  soul  ^  and,  by  displaying  the  path  which  departetd  worthier 
have  trodden,  direct  as  well  as  animate  our  progress  in  the  pursuit 
•f  real  improvement. 

■  Such  are  the  feelings  which  ought  to  be  excited  by  the  perus?) 
of  either  of  ^e  works  before  us.  They  describe  the  cfaa* 
nctbr  and  conduct  of  a  man  who  was,  for  many  years,  an 
emAment  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a  pattern,  as  well  "Sls  » 
teacher  and  defender,  of  genuine  religion.  It  is  on  this  account 
Aat.we  stjenHously  recommend  them  to  the  attention  o£  our 
tCMders.  In  the  observations  which  follow  we  shall  not  minutelj 
examine  their. respective  merits  as  literary  compositions;  but 
nth&r  .dwell  on  the  practical  reflection!!  which  they  suggest,  and 
which  appeal'  to  us  at  this  time  peculiarly  deserving  of  atteur 
Hoh. 

I  In  accuracy  of  statemeat,  as  well  as  correctness  of  style,  wc 
V9BstdeT  Mr.  Hodgson  as  baviug  greatly  tlie  advantage.  W« 
Kc,  w<iKd|  «war3  taat  tus,  itccoiint  of  one  jfartioular  transaction 
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has  been  dbputed  by  the  person  who  was  chiefly  concerned  in  it 
(ithe  Rev.  Dr.  Bate  Dudley) ;  but  as  the  docuiuents,  which  tte 
latter  gentleman  announces  his  intention  to  publi.^h,  are  not  yet 
before  us,  we  shall  forbear  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  sub* 
ject.  In  the  second  of  these  narratives  we  have  noticed  many 
inaccuracies  of  style,  and  some  violations  of  the  rules  uf  gram- 
nur,  which  appear  to  have  escaped  the  author  in  the  haste  of 
composition.  There  are  also  some  slight  errors  of  statement,  on 
which  we  do  not  thtnk.it  needful  to  dwell  particularly.  It  is 
evident  that  the  writer  is  influenced  by  a  smcere  respect  for 
reUgion  and  religious  characters.  His  work,  notwithitaading 
many  defects,  contains  much  interesting  information  (especi^ly 
concerning  the  contemporaries  of  Dr.  Porteus),  and  seems  well 
calculated  to  animate  ihe  younger  members  of  our  universities, 
for  whose  benefit  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  chiefly  designed, 
in  the  [lursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  (he  practice  of  virtue. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  leading  particulars  related 
coDcemittg  the  excellent  prelate,  whose  example  and  writings 
are,  unhappily,  all  that  remain  to  us,  and  make  such  observations 
as-naturally  result  from  them. 

Mr.  Hodgson  informs  us,  that  he  was  the  youngest  but  one 
of  nineteen  children,  and  was  bom  at  York  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1731.  Hia  father  aud  mother  were  natives  of  Virginia  in  Nortii 
America,  where  they  possessed  a  good  estate,  which  diey  were 
induced  to  quit  for  the  sake  of  removing  to  England,  in  order  to 
give  their  children  a  better  education.  The  bishop's  anonymous 
biographer  gives  a  different  account,  representing  him  as  being 
a  native  of  America,  but  bom  in  a  place  which  no  one  has  been 
able  to  ascertain.  TTie  wh(^  paragraph,  compared  wiBi  Mr, 
Hodgson's  narrative,  of  which,  considering  hb  opportunities  of 
information,  we  cannot  doubt  the  anthenticity,  affords  a  striking 
isstaiice  of  the  inaccuracy  to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 

The  bishop's  father  found  his  income  considerably  dimini^ed, 
whilst  his  espences  were  greatly  increased,  by  his  removal  to 
England.  "  But  still  (as  Mr.  H.  informs  us)  even  with  sucli 
contracted  means,  he  accomplished  the  object  nearest  to  his 
heart,  that  of  giving  bis  children  an  excellent  education :  and 
certainly,  in  the  instance  at  least  of  tbe  subject  of  these  me-' 
moirs,  his  Idndness  was  repaid  beyond  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pec  tatious." 

We  would  recommend  this  circumstance  to  the  consideratioB 
of  all  parents  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  It  is  not  indeed  to 
be  wilted,  that  they  should  raise  the  desires  of  their  children  too 
far  abovotiie  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them,  or 
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teach  tbem  to  believe  that  the  objects  of  a  liberal  educatioa 
are  cotifined  merely  to  a  prospect  of  advancement  in  life.  But 
the  example  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Porteus  clearly  shew,  that  this 

Erospect  may  be  combined  with  motives  aod  principles  of  a 
igher  nature,  and  such  as  might  defy  disappointment,  although 
the  hopes  of  preferment  should  be  baffled.  There  are  few  ob- 
jects of  contemplation  more  delightful  or  instructive,  than  to 
l>ehold  a  man  of  great  attainments,  acting  under  a  conviction  of 
die  nothingness  of  ambitious  pursuits,  yet  so  far  open  to  worldly 
impressions  aa  to  be  capable  of  an  active  part  in  al)  the  dutiea 
and  charities  of  life,  and  of  strenuously  fnlfilliag  the  social  ends 
of  his  being.  But  it  is  evident  that  such  results  can  only  be  ex* 
pected  when  the  great  truths  and  precepts  of  Christianity  direct 
the  ex^rtioDS  of  a  mind  embued  with  classical  and  general  know- 
ledge. The  evidence  that  such  a  combination  of  talents  tnet  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Porteus,  may  be  drawn  from  the  events  of  hib 
«arly  life.  Hia  Seatonian  prize  poem,  besides  its  great  poetic^ 
merit,  at  once  affords  an  instance  of  his  correct  taste  and  literary 
acquirements,  and  of  the  strong  hold  which  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity had  taken  on  his  heart.  That  their  grasp  was  not  weak- 
ened by  the  relaxation  of  prosperity,  nor  their  energy  subdued 
by  the  meanness  of  grandeur,  appears  from  the  works  betbre  us,, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  peculiar  charms  of  his  intercourse, 
and  (he  utility  of  his  life  increased,  as  the  sphere  of  his  activity 
extended :  nor  is  it  easy  to  name  the  individual,  who  has  at  once 
contrived  so  to  benefit  his  species  by  rational  reformation,  and> 
st  the  same  time  to  conciliate  those  whose  habit  it  is  to  think  all 
feformation  useless,  because  all  reformation  is  troublesome. 

His  early  desire  was  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  his  studies 
were  peculiarly  directed  to  the  attainment  of  that  knowledge' 
rWhich  might  best  qualify  him  for  the  sacred  office. 

■ — "  The  gospel,  the  fathers,   the  early  historiaas  of  thi 

church  and  of  the  civil  age  connected  with  it,  the  writings  of  those 
who  defended  our  faith  and  of  those  who  assailed  it,  were  p«v 
petoally  in  his  hands.  The  greater  part  of  his  time  was  given  tO 
Eesding ;  and  even  in  taking  the  exercit^s  necessary  for  healtht 
meditation  ieems  to  have  formed  and  digested  what  the  previous 
leading  had  suppUed."  t^i^  of  Dr.  B.  Partem,  p-  60. 

In  the  year  1760' he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  which  shewed  how  well  qualified  he  was  to  de- 
fend the  bulwarks  of  our  f^uth  against  the  assaults  of  infidels, 
ft  was  occasioned  by  a  most  profane  and  mischievous  publi- 
catiou,  entitled  "  The  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  ow* 

¥DL.  11.  NO.  IV.    ■  AA      - 
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jHeirt."    Tbis  sennon  (of  which  the  bi^op's  anonymourtMtv 

gnipher  has  given  an  able  analysig),  is  the  fiAh  in  his  second  v6- 
liime  of  Diiieourses,  and  wiU  be  found  worthy  of  a  serious  and 
att^itive  perusal.  The  pubhcation  of  it  gfeatl;  exalted  the  re- 
putation of  Mr.  Porteus  in  the  university ;  and,  by  attracting 
th^  notice  and  patronage  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  laid  (he  founda- 
Ston  of  his  subsequent  elevation. 

He  was  first  appointed  chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  ia  the 
year  nGl.  In  I16A  fie  was  presented  to  the  livings  of  Renting 
and  W'ittersham,  in  Kent,  which  he  exchanged  for  Uie  rectory  of 
^Huntonin  the  same  county;  holding  also  a  prebend  at  Peter- 
borough. He  was  afterwards  appointed  Master  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester.  In  the  year  I7d7  he  obtained 
.the  rectory  of  Liunbelh,  which  he  held  until  the  year  1770,  wh^i 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of  Chester,  and  from  thence, 
in  a  manner  the  most  creditable  to  himself  and  the  government, 
-he  was  translated  to  that  of  London ;  in  which  high  station  he 
^ndered  most  important  services  to  religion,  and  contributed 
Ui  a  variety  of  ways  Co  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
.  It  is  peculiarly  honourable  both  to  the  bishop^  and  to  those 
by  whose  means  he  received  these  successive  preferraeats,  that 
.they  were  conferred  upon  him  without  solicitation,  and  solely 
as  die  reward  of  merit.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  Hiat  regard  to' 
merit  ought  chiefly  to  influence  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  any 
■office  of  responsibility ;  but  in  no  case  has  it  so  stroi^  a  claim  to  atr 
tentionaa  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  preferments.  Tbespirit 
of  gratitude  and  piety  with  which  Dr.  Porteus  received  his  last 
-great  piece  of  preferment,  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  fairness  of  his 
claim,  although  his  modesty  left  it  to  the  unsolicited  justice  of 
.Mr.  Pitt  to  prefer  it  on  his  behalf.  The  following  is  a  picture 
of  his  private,  thoughts  upon  the  occasion.  Subjoined  to  a  copy 
.of  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  announcing  the  honour  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  Majesty,  were  found  written  in  Kis  own  band  these  mtereatr 
.Mg  words :  "  1  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  a  kind  Provideoc^t 
and  am  fully  sensible  that  nothing  but  this  could  have  placed  me 
in  ai  tuation  so  infinitely  transcendiiig  my  situadcn  sum!  deaerts.' 
(P.  96,  Hodgson's  Life.)  ■    • 

We  hear  much  of  the  grdwth  of  separaticQ,  and  the  increasi 
6fsectarifs;'the  clanger. of  the' church  is  loudly,  and  but  too 
Jus^y  proclaimed.  But 'we  seldom  (leaf  from  the  same  mouths 
the  true  causes  of  the  evil.  On  careful  inquiry  it  will  befounc^ 
that  one  of  the  most  pernicious  is,  the  general  habit  of  consider- 
big  the  ministerial  office,  rather  with  a  view  tp  its  emolunieii^ 
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-  jthna  to  itS' influence  on  the  welfare  of  mankind.  ■  If  di«se  who 
enter  into  orders  have  no  o^er  object  dun  to  obtain  an  eas||r 
■ubaistence;  if  those  who  nominate  to  benefices,  foi^et  their 
OWn  deep  responsibility  for  the  motives  of  their  choice,  we  sh«U 
neither  see  our  pulpits  filled  with  zedlous  and  faithfiil  ministers ; 
nor  can  we  hope  to  behold  the  cause  of  the  establishmeht  tri- 
umphant. It  19  n6t,  however,  our  intention  to  dilate  on  the  advaA^ 
tages  which  sectaries  too  often  derive  from  the  incapacity  or  selt 
sufficient  security  of  the  parochial  clei^y.  We  have  indeed  deli^ 
vered  our  sentiments  on  diis  subject  in  tt  former  nQmbet.  Oh 
the  present  occasion,  we  woald  rather  remind  those,  who  hirr^ 
the  power  of  nominating  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  cfaurch, 
(should  they  condescend  to  notice  our  observations,)  of  that'to- 
tere  accountableness  and  solemn  risque  that  attends  upon  thik 
branch  of  their  stewardship.  Every  appointment  of  a  bishop . 
aifects  the  purity  of  rehgion  at  one  of  the  sburces  from  wh'idi 
its  living  waters  are  ordained  to  be  distributed.  The  example, 
the  influence,  and  the  writings  of  a  prelate,  p<}sse^s  considerable 
weight,  not 'only  with  those  who  are  more  immediately  subjfdC 
.to  his  superintendance,  but  also  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  witli  a  great  proportion  qf  the  higher  ranks  of  ihie 
laity.  Let  those  who  possess  this  power,  consider  how  import* 
ant  are  the  duties  of  a  bishop  with  respect  to  confirmation,  ot^- 
dination,  and  the  whole  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  not  to  men- 
tion his  weight,  in  the  legislative  body,  and  measure  by  that 
standard  the  magnitude  of  their  own  trust,  and  the  consequences 
of  its  abuse.  .  . 

We  are  in  dat^er,  however,  of  wandering  too  far  from  Uie 
snbject  which  gave  rise  to  these  reflections.  It  was  the'meric 
of  Jjr.  Porteus  which  led  us  to  praise  the  conduct  of  his  succes- 
sive patrons,  and  to  wish  that  their  example  Were  universally 
followed.  His  merit  was  not  less  real,  though  it  might  be  leA 
conspicuous,  in  his  behaviour  as  a  parish  priest,  than  itt  hk 
^rformance  of  his  episcopal  functions.  Mr.  Hodgson  telh 
us,  that  

"  He  discharged  with  zeal  the  duties  of  his  parisTi ;  preached 
olmoBt  always  in  the  morning ;  in  the  Bftemoon  lectured  on  tlie 
ccktechism;  and  lost  net  ojiportunity,  when  he  saw  occasion,  of 
private  admonition.  In  bts  atteutton  to  the  poor,  he  was  uniforiti 
and  indefatigable  ;  he  visited  the  sick,  comforted  the  afflicted; 
relieved  the  indigent:  he  entered,  in  short,  with  assiduity  and 
earnestness  into  whatever  could  promote,  in  any  difgree,  their  ten)- 
poral  and  eternal  welfarerand  he  .did  not  labour  in. vain.  5 1  had 
Uie  happiness,'  he  says,  '  to  see  my  church  well  filled  with  a  coo- 
gregation,  neat' and  4ecent  in  their  attire,  with  cheeriiil  and  ^tic 
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fied  looks,'  serioiw  in  their  devotioDs,  and  atuntire  and  grateful  to 
ttieir  ingtructor.' " 

But  it  13  to  tlie  manner  in  which  this  excellent  man  fulfilled 
bis  duties  as  a  bishop,  that  we  would  especially  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  There  are  some  parts  of  his  conduct 
in  that  office  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  remembered  by 
many  of  them  with  affection  and  gratitude.  No  person  who 
lias  witnessed  the  solemn  and  impressive  manner  in  which  he 
administered  the  rite  of  confirmation,  can  fail  to  have  been 
deeply  affected  by  it.  With  Mr.  Hodgson,  we  trust  that  the 
address  which  he  made  to  the  congregation  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  semce,  "  is  fixed,  in  substance  at  least,  on  the  recollection 
of  thousands."— But  we  still  feel  that  no  small  degree  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  his  respected  biographer  for  preserving 
a  copy  of  it,  and  did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  gladly  tran- 
•cribe  it. 

It  would  open  a  brighter  prospect  to  the  church,  if  the 
confirmation  service  were  always  thus  performed.  But  we 
lament  to  have  heard  of  too  many  instances  in  which,  after 
the  parochial  minister  has  laboured  with  great  assiduity  to 
prepare  the  catechumens  for  this  sacred  nte,  its  effect  ba? 
been  diminished,  by  the  tumult  and  disorder  prevailing  through- 
out the  church,  and  by  the  want  of  due  reverence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinance.  When,  instead  of  a  solemn 
imposition  of  hands,  and  a  devout  invocation  of  the  divine 
blessing  for  each  person  separately,  according  to  the  rubric, 
bishopB  hastily  touch  the  heads  of  as  many  as  they  can  reach  at 
once,  and  utter  the  appointed  prayer  in  a  hurried  manner,  young 
persons  will  never  be  persuaded  that  the  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  thus  conferred,  or  expect  benefit  from  a  rite,  which  is 
]>erformed  with  such  seeming  indifference.  We  must  plead  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  as  our  apology  for  the  freedom  of  these 
remarks ;  the  trouble  of  recti^ing  the  evil  would  bear  no  sort  of 
compaiison  with  the  benefit  of  uie  reformation.  Confirmation 
is  an  ordinance  peculiarly  calculated  to  affect  the  youthful  mind 
vith  serious  impressions  of  religion.  It  is  a  duty,  therefore,  of 
solemn  obligation,  not  merely  to  avoid  every  thing  likely  to  d^ 
minish  its  influence,  but  to  adopt  the  most  impressive  methods 
of  strengthening  Ate  effect  which  may  have  been  produced  by 
previous  instruction,  and  of  awakening  the  minds  of  tiiose  wh^ 
may  have  come  to  it  without  due  preparalion,  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  new  rank  to  which  they  are  raised  by  it  in  dm- 
Quistian  institution. 

The  conduct  of  Ksbop  Forteus  towards  candidatef  for  ordi* 
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viation  was  no  less' exemplary,  though  U  has  not  heen'd\vel,t 
Upon  bj  either  of  his  biographers.  We  particularly  regret  that 
Mn  Hodgson,  who  was  so  well  qualified,  has  omitted  to  de^ 
scribe  it.  We  are  able,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  from  our  oWn  knowledge. 

'  "Ilie  bishop  was  peculiarly  careful  to  exclude  all  improper 
persons  from  the  ministry.  His  examination,  instead  of  being 
confined  merely  to  their  classical  attainments,  had  especial 
regard  to  their  acqaaintance  with  scripture,  their  ability  to 
defend  its  truth,  and  their  knowledge  of  its  fundamental  doc- 
trines. Every  thing  in  the  performance  of  die  ordination  ser> 
vice  was  suited  to  aifcct  their  minds, — and  when  that  service 
was  over,  he  retired  with  them  to  his  library,  and  conversed 
with  them,  most  seriously  and  affectioiiateiy,  on  the  weighty- 
charge  they  had  undertaken,  and  the  course  which  they  ought  to* 
pursue,  both  in  their  pastoral  and  private'condnct. 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  given  us  large  and  valuable  extracts  front 
some  of  the  bishop's  charges,  of  which  several  will  be  found  in 
die  last  edition  of  his  works,  to  which  this  life  is  prefixed. 
Those  charges  shew  his  unremitting  anxiety  to  guard  the  inte- 
rests of  religion,  and  to  promote  the  proper  discharge  of  the  pas- 
toral offi(;e.  It  is  with  regiet  that  we  reflect  upon  the  con- 
trast between  them,  and  some  others  which  we  have  seen.' 
We  find  in  them  no  bigotry,  no  intolerance,  no  invidious  insi-i 
nuations,  against  those  of  the  clergy  who  are  distinguished  by 
peculiar  zeal  and  diligence.  Tliey  breathe,  throughout,  a  truly 
apostolic  spirit,— ^they  are  calculated  to  rouze  the  careless,  tO' 
stimulate  the  lukewarm,  to  encourage  and  assist  such  as  are, 
feithfi]]  to  their  duty. 

'  A  pass^e  in  one  of  them,  that  was  delivered  at  his  primary 
visitation  of  the  diOcese  of  London,  calls  forth  the  following  just, 
mid,  as  we  think,  7Dell4imed,  observations  from  his  biographer: 

"  There  is  one  circumstance  in  it  (he  says)  which  I  cannot  saifer- 
to  pass  without  notice,  the  high  testimony  which  it  bears  to  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  his  venerable  predecessor.  Bishop  Lowth, 
The  see  of  London  had  never  been  filled  by  a  more  distinguished 
prdate':  and  his  successor  felt  that  it  would  have  been  on  act  of 
mjustice  to  so  great  a  man,  if  he  had  not  offered  some  part,  at 
least,  of  that  tribute  which  was  justly  due  to  his  memory,  and  pub- 
licly espreised  his  deep  regret  toi  the  loss  sustained,  by  .the  church, 
and  by  the  world  at  large.  The  character  he  has  given  of  him  is 
forcibly  and  ably  drawn  j  and  although  the  neoessity  of  enlarging 

rn  other  important  matter  prevented  him  from  saying  much  u[ioa 
subject,  he  would  yet  but  ill  have  satisfied  his  own  feelings,  or 
the  expectations  of  his  clergy,  if,  with  such  an  opportunity  before 
him,  he  had  said  Uss."  -  ; 
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But  the  bishop's  ^ertions  to  support  die  doetiiQ*  mA 
ducifJme  of  our  church  were  by  no  means  confined  to  lui 
charges.  He  used  his  utmost  entleavourB  to  enforce  the  reii- 
dence  of  the  parochial  clergy,  to  exclude  improper  persons 
from  the  pulpits  of  hb  diocese,  and  to  encourage  all  who  were 
diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  In  the  disposal  of  his 
preferments,  he  was  chiefly  influenced  i^  regard  to  the  merit 
of  the  persons  on  whom  he  bestowed  Ihem;  In  him,  indeed, 
no  less  than  in  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Durham,  merit  always 
foiind  a  geuerous  and  steady  patron.  His  care  to  maintain  ths 
rights  and  promote  the  comforts  of  the  inferior  clergy  i»  evi^ 
dent,  from  the  steady  seal  with  which  he  supported,  and  finally 
carried  through  parliament,  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
incumbents ;  and  still  inc»re,  from  what  Mr,  Hodgson  justi^ 
calls,  ■ 

"  That  splendid  and  almost  unexampled  dooation,  of  no  less 
a'Bum  than  6,700^  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Annuities,  which, 
during  his  life,  he  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  five  arcfa-i  - 
deacons,  for  die  time  being,  <^  the  diocese  of  Londoit,  and  the: 
interest  of  which -he  directed  to  he  annualty  distributed  at  their 
discretion,  in  sums  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  to  a  certain  num-> 
her  of  the  poorer  clergy  in  that  see,  who  may  be  thought  to  stand, 
most  in  need  of  relief.  This  was,  indeed,  a  noble  act  of  muniG-. 
cence,  and  it  will,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  render  his  name  illustri-^ 
ous, .  and  endear  his  memory  to  the  church  of  England/' 

.  The  description,  which  Mr.  Hodgson  gives,  of  the  bidiop'* 
style  of  preachii^  and  manner  of  delivery,  is  too  long  to  be: 
transcribefL  Its  justice,  however,  will  be  admitted,' by  all  who 
have  had  the  adrantage  of  hearing  him.  His  delivery,  indeed, 
.afforded  a  model  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  and  the  manifest 
sincerity  and  earnestness  which  pervaded  his  discourses  could" 
not  fail  to  male  the  deepest  impression.  His  Lmt  lecture^: 
especially  will,  we  trust,  be  long  remembered  by  the  multitudes 
Uho  attended  them,  and  the  good  effects  \(hich  they  produced 
be  of  permanent  duration.'  When  we-  consider  his  advanced 
age  at  the  time  they  were  delivered,  and  the  numerotis  cares  and' 
avocations  which  pressed  upon  him  in  his  important  office,  we- 
cgnnot  but  feel  the  warmest  admiration  for  the  zeal  by  which  ho- 
was  animated,  and  consider  his  Example  as  calling  loudly  for 
the  imitation  of  all  who  fill  the  same  exalted  station. 

.  It  is  thus,  that  the  church  is  to  be-defended.  Is  is  thus,  that ' 
the  sedactive  arts-  of  separatists  are  to  be  counteracted.  It 
is  thus,  that  the  laity  are  to  be  taught  to  reverence  their  eccl&- " 
smati'cai  rulers,  and  the  clergy  extited  to  zeal  and  diligence, 
Xi^t  bnt -the  higher  order^^  tbe  ^ur<^  shew  themsclvea  earnest  - 
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tn  jdw  ca»M,  and  their  bretbreB,  in  isferiw  station*,  will  not 
fail  to  imitate  their  csample,  and  emulate  their  ardour.  It 
ia  b>'  the  lakeHmnoness  of  its  ministers,  that  our  estabhshment 
i>  endai^ered,  ox,  as  one  of  them  has  expressed  it,  that  "  esta- 
Uiahmeoto  die  of  dignity."  It  is  b;  thetr  animation  and  assidui^ 
diat  the  Hectaries  prevail.  Let  the  example  of  Dr.  Porteus  bt 
umvara^  fallowed,  and  we  shall  have  no  came  fw  appre- 
hension. 

The  bishopV  exertions  were  by  no  means  coiifined  to  pub- 
lic preaching,  or  to  the  exhortation  of  his  clergj.  One  of  his 
first  objects,  after  his  translation  to  the  see  of  London,,  was 
".the  aavancement  of  a  society  which  had  been  set  on  foot  the 
year  before,  and  which  bore  the  title  of  '  The  society  for 
eoforcii^  the  king's  proclamation  against  immorality  and  pro- 
faneness.' "  Of  this  society  he  was  elected  president,  and 
many  were  the  services  which,  under  his  auspicasi  it  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality.  Since  his  death,  we  hav* 
been  soiry  to  observa,  (hat  this  institution  has  languished,  and 
we  fear  that  unless  it  should  speedily  be  reanimated  by  a  spirit 
like  his,  we  shall  have  to  lament  its  utter  extinction.  Amongal 
the  measures  adopted  by  this  society,  there  was  one  which 
}H^mised  very  beneficial  effects.  It  was  a  voluntary  ag;ree- 
ment,  into  which  its  members  entered,  to  observe  tbe  lord's 
day  in  a  proper  manner,  fleclanng  that  they  held  it  "  highly  im- 
proper to  give  or  accept  invitations  to  entertainments  or  assem- 
blies, or  (except  in  cases  of  urgency,  or  for  purposes  of  charity) 
to  travel  or  to  exercise  any  worldly  occupations,  or  to  empkty 
their  domestics  or  dependents,  in  any  thing  interfering  with  their 
public  or  private  religious  duties."  In  this  agreement  several 
persons  of  distinction  were  induced  to  join,  and  the  bishop  toolf 
pains  to  promote  its  general  adoption.  But,  though  disappointed 
ui  this  hope,  he  never  relaxed  his  zeal  upon  the  subject,  and  in 
two  memorable  instances  Iiis  endeavours  were  more  successful. 
Ttie  first  occurred  in  the  wmter  of  I S05,  wheu  several  ladies  of 
distinction  opened  their  houses  for  "  Sunday  concerts,  by  profe*- 
sio»al  performers,  at  which  large  numbers  were  assembled  aiM^ 
much  disturbance  created,  on  the  evening  of  that  sacred  day." 
To  check  this  glaring  evil,  the  bishop  addiessed  a  letter  to  thre^ 
ladies  of  high  rank,  which  Mr.  Hodgson  has  preserved,  and  whick 
produced  a  promise,  of  whiclv  we  hope  vrith  him,  that "  thua 
solemnly  made,  and  hitherto  observed,  it  will  not  be  forgotten." 
Ilie  other  instance  occurred  but  a  very  short  time  before  hia 
death.  It  was  a  visit  wfaidi  he  mode  to  die  Prince  of  Wales, 
for  Ae  purpose  of  inducing  his  Royal  Highness  to  withdraw 
Iu8  souBtantnoe  from  a  meeti^  fbiefly  of  military  geti|lefne% 
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.which  W9B  re^iilarly  iuinoiinc«d,  ^  an  held  evier^  tft 
jduring  the  winter  season."  The  result  of  ibe  interview  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  him; — a  promiBe  was  given,  that  the 
'  day  should  be  changed  from  Sunday  to  Saturday,  and  the  most 
respectful  attention  was  shewn,  by  this  illustrious  pwHonage, 
to  his  venerable  monitor.  The  conclusion  of  the  bi^op's  nar- 
rative of  this  interview  will,  we  are  persuaded,  coqunand  the 
assent  of  our  readers. 

"  Surely  (he  says)  it  is  iu  the  power  of  such  a  man,  in  a  statioii 
of  £uch  eminence,  and  formed,  as  he  is,  to  be  the  d^ight,  not  only 
wfthis  country  but  of  all  Europe,  so  to  win  the  public  affection,  a« 
to  bow  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  England  <as  it  were  die 
heart  of  one  man.'  " 

Eager,  "as  he  was,  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  bi^op  actively  patronized  every 
well-conducted  endeavour  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and 
of  human  happiness.  He  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
'  Sunday  schoob,  and  the  zealous  advocate  for  exertions  for  the 
conversion  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indian  islands.  He  viras, 
also,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  African  Institution,  and  the 
steady  friend  of  the  British  and  Foreign  jKble  Society.  His 
sentiments,  respecting  that  society,  are  stated,  at  some  length, 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  (partly,  indeed,  in  the  bishop's  own  words), 
and  the  statement  is  such  as  cannot  fail  to  convince  every  un- 
prejudiced reader  of  the  futility  of  the  objections  raised  against 
that  noble  and  benevolent  association.  ■ 

To  enumerate  all  the  instances,  in  which  his  well  directed 
zeal  and  truly  christian  chanty  were  conspicuous,  would  ^ 
exceed  our  limits.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  noticing  his 
endowment  of  the  chapel  at  Sundridge,  iti  Kent,  of  which 
each  of  his  biographers  has  given  a  truly  gratifying  narrative. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  evils  which  result  to  the  cause  of 
_religion  and  morality,  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  inha- 
faiUints  of  any  parish  reside  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
church,  he  was  induced  to  erect,  at  his  own  expence,  a  chap<4 
at  Ide  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Sundridge,  where  he  usually  resided 
during  the  autumn  months.  This  chapel  he  endowed  with  a 
competent  maintenance  for  a  minister,  and  likewise  erected  a 
house  for  his  residence.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  complete 
this  benevol«it  work,  and  to  see  the  chapel  consecrated  by  Hm 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  two  years  before  his  death ; 
and  we  hope  that,  whilst  the  posteri^  of  those,  for  whose 
■benefit  this  chapel  was  erected,  will  continue  to  bless  theii 
benefactor,  the  example  will  stimulate  other  affluent  pensons, 
-Both'  of -the  clergy  audlaity,  to  coOfer,  or  at  least  coutiibutB 


'Ivwal^iB  eoatewnag  a  siinilar  bendit  on  tbe  cotannanity.  Many  afft 
the  parishes,  in  which  half  die  inhabitantB  reside  at  a  far  greatet* 
idistsnce  frdmuiy  place  of  worship  than  the  inhabitantsof  Ide  HiU 
idid  trom  the  church  at  Sundridge.  Of  them,  a  large  proportion 
-necessarily  c^isists  of  old  and  nrfirm  persons,  or  wnmeii,  whose 
duty  to  their  dnldrea  ■will  not  allow  them  to  go  far  from  home, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  divine  service.  These  persons 
have  no  alternative,  but  that  of  continuing  in  a  slate  of,  almost, 
heathen  ignorance,  or  attending  ob  the  ministry  of  some  irre- 
gular teacher.  On  a  former  occasion,  we  offered  some  remarks 
-on  the  subject,  and  we  have  again  adverted  toit,  in  the  hope, 
■that  by  awakening  public  attention  to  its  importance,  somti 
-l^islative  provision  may  be  obtained  to  remedy  the  eVil. 

When  we  speak  of  a  legislative  provision,  we  cannot  but 
remember  how  actively  Bishop  Porteug  exerted  himself  in 
'parliament,  wherever  the  interests  of  religion,  morality, .  or 
ibumanity,  were  concerned.  On  other  occasions,  he  seldom 
4ook  a  part  in  the  discussions;  but  when  the  cause  of  African 
freedom  was  agitated ;  when  endeavours  were  used  to  check  the 
-baneful  vice  of  adultery ;  when  a  bill  was  introduced  to  promote 
.the  residence  of  parochial  ministers,  or  to  provide  for  the  slip* 
port  of  the  inferior  clei^y ;  the  mild,  but  energetic  and  per- 
severing, eloquence  of  the  bishop  was  exerted,  and  nevef 
.without  producing  a  deep  impreseion  en  those  whom  he  ad- 
^dressed. 

Having  thus,  through  life,  devoted  himself  to  the  glory  of 
iGod  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  was  able  to  meet 
•the  approach  of  deadi  with  reaigiiation  -and  with  comfort.  His 
.end  was  singularly  peaceful.  After  a  gradual  decline,  "  without 
a  pang  or  sigh — by  a  transition  so  easy,  as  only  to  hn  known 
'^y  a  pressure  of  his  hand  upon  the  knee  of  his  servant  who  wals 
fitting  near  him,  the  spirit  of  this  great  and  good  man  fled  from 
its  earthly  mansion  to  the  realms  of  peace." 

If  we  had  not  already  so  long  trespassed  on  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  we  should  have  been  desirous  to  introduce  in  thil 
fiace  a  summary  of  the  accounts  ^tven  by  the  bishop's  respec- 
tive bit^raphers,  of  his  person  and  manners,  his  literary  and 
theok^cal  attainments,  and  his  excellencies  in  social  and  do- 
mestic life.  We  regret,  indeed,  that  a  more  minute  description 
*>(  his  domestic  habits  has  not  been  afforded  to  us ;  but  enough 
is  related  to  shew  that  a  truly  mild  and  cheerful  disposition,  and 
the  warmest  benevolence  of  heart,  animated  and  guided  by  tht 
principles  of  genuine  Christianity,  were  his  distinguishing  cl^rac- 
lerislics.  While  he  lived  he  was  a  blessmg  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and,  b^g  dead,  he  yet  speaks  by  his  example  and  hit 
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M/iiiiafft,  in  aceeots  wfaidi  can  surcdy  &it  to  Into  i  bin>^ 
jntkieoce  on  p<»t(rity. 

:  There  are  two  circunistuices  related  by  Mr.  HodgBM,  in 
which  that  exan^e  may  be  peculiarly  useful  at  the  pitesent 
time,  and  for  this  reason  we  cannot  avoid  some  notice  of  then 

■  in  thiti  place.  We  find  (p.  S?6)i  that  the  zeel  and  piety  Of  this 
truly  orthodox  prelate  were  sufficient  to  subject  him  to  the 
vulgM-  and  "sweeping  ioiputatioa  of  methodism."  "  But,"  as 
JSjr-  Hodgson  observes,  with  no  less  trudi  than  spfrit,  "  he  was 
not  to  be  deterred  fiom  pursuing  the  cahn  determiniltiMl  of  his 
own  mind  by  any  caivmny  wMteotr,  aad  much  less  by  the 
stigma  of  a  namtj  »  name  devised  by  the  enemies  of  religion  for 
the  worst .  purposes,  and  which,  as  generally  used,  attaches  in- 
discriminately to  the  ignorant  raving:  fanatics,  aud  the  sound, 
learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  divine."    (P.  £7^-) 

>  Agab  we.  are  informed,  (p.  265),  that  the  biBhop  considered 
the  homilies,  articles,  and  liturgy,  of  the  church  of  England  to 
be  essentially  scrtjt^ura/,  that  he  would  never  admit  the  €alvin- 
istic  interpretation  of  ^em  to  be  the  true,  one,  for  he  thought 
the  language  of  scripture,  which  the  articles,  liturgy,  and  homi* 
lies,  speak, .  decidedly  adverse  to  the  sentiments  of  Calvin. 
"  Up<^  this  point,"  saya  Mr.  Hodgson,  "  I  wish  to  be  distinctly 
anderstood  as  asserting  on  ray  own  positive  knowledge,  diat  in 
no  one  article  of  faith,  as  far  as  they  d^rfrom  our  church,  did 
be  sanction  the  tenets  of  that  school.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
beard  faim  repeatedly,  and  in  die  most  unqualified  terms,  express 

.  his  astonishment,  that  any  sobermind^  man,  sitting  down 
without  prmudice  to  the  study  of  the  tucred  writings,  should  so 
explain  and  understand  them:"  (P.  865—^.)  ilHthougb  Mr. 
HodgsMi  has  brought  forward  no  document  in  proof  of  this 
opiniou  of  the  bishop,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  his 
souiid  learning  and  strong  judgement  must  have  inevitably  led 
hiip  to  such  a  conclusion.  And  we  consider  it  as  one  of  tb* 
strongest  proofs  of  that  clear  discrimination  and  fcurtitude  of 
mind  which  so  eminently  fitted  him  for  his  station,  that  the 
vulgar  imputation  of  Calviinsm  had  no  greater  effect  than  that 
df  methodiam,  in  preventing  his  lordship  from  dewing  the  nwst 
open  and  decided  countenance  to  diose  pious  and  ordiodoz 
clergy  of  his  docese,  who  have  obtained  from  the  thot^lJea* 
and  the  profligate  Uie  appelhiQon  of  Calvinists,  because  th^ 
fallowed  the  example  of  their  great  diocesan,  in  exalting  faita 
and  grace  as  the  surest  foundation  of  moral  practice. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  these  two  circumstances, 
because  we  thmk  that  the  first  nmy  serve  for  an  example  to  the 
youii^er  dei^  not  t«  be -frightened,  ouf  of  their  piety  and- Mai 


1^  the  shadow  of  a  shadow,  and  that  the  second  nvq'  be  signiJIjr 
>ervi<^eable  to  Uiose  who  are  du^sed  to  exeixue  their  talenta 
in  the  rotation  of  Calvinism. 

The  article*,  liturgy,  and  homilies,  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  their  plain  and  obvious  acceptation,  seem  to  be  not  oaly  tb« 
nurest  ground  on  which  a  church  of  Et^land  writer  can  r^t  his 
<H>position  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  errors  of  Calvin,  but  a 
close  attention  to  them  will  inevit^y  temper  the  pi^nueal 
ardour  of  those  who  in  their  zeal  to  find  out  food  for  refutation 
are  induced  to  calvinize  teachers  and  principles  wluch  are  any 
ibing  but  calvinistic,  and  stop  not  till  they  enlist  the  v^n^ablig 
reformer  at  once  as  the  patron  of  Antioomianism,  and  of  tha 
most  important  and  o]>^odoK  docUices  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  at  once  as  die  open  assertor  of  the  compatibility  of  pro4 
fligacy  with  salvation,  and  the  promulgator  of  doclrines,  ra 
strict,  that  none  of  the  sods  of  men  can  be  saved.  But  we 
check  our  pen  at  present,  in  the  belief  that  we  whall  find  occoi 
sioD  to  exunine  this  matter  mOre  at  length  in  our  next  number. 

Much  as  we  have  already  said  on  the  subject,  we  Cannot  ' 
forbear  once  more'  (before  we  close  thi»  article)  urging  the- 
importance  of  raising  such  men,  and  such  men  only,  to  the  epiH 
copal  d^nity.  It  is  not  the  proficient  in  merely  human  learn- 
ing; it  is  not  the  courtly  preacher;  it  is  not  the  sturdy  polemic  j' 
or  the  intolerant  stickler  for  external  forms,  that  is  qualified  to 
preserveourchurch.  Theoffice  of  a  bishop  must  not  be  regard- 
ed as  a  sinecure,  a  station  of  ease  and  dignity,  suited  to  reward 
the  esertioDs  of  those  who  have  been  employed  in  the  tuition 
of  our  nobility,  or  have  shewn  themselves  skilful  advocMes  (ot 
our  civil  administration.  The  office  of  a  bishop  is  that  of  an 
overseer,  a  superintendant ;  one  who  is  to  watch  -over  the  conduct 
of  the  inferior  clergy, -and  to  take  care  that  they  properly  per- 
form their  duties,  whilst  he  assiduously  fulfils  his  own.  Hold- 
ing the  rank  of  an  apostle  in  the  church,  he  should  be  actuated 
by  an  apostolic  spirit.  His  time,  his  talents,  bis  revenues,- 
should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  that  great  cause  in  the 
service  of  which  he  is  engaged.  Such  should  be  hia  conduct 
under  any  circumstances ;  but  especially  in  days  Jike  these,  when 
every  ^ing  that  is  sacred,  every  thing  that  is  good,  every  thing, 
that  is  dear  to  man  either  in  time  or  eternity  is  exposed  to  ha- 
zard, when  not  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  only,  but  the  ark  of 
tlte  covenant  itself  is  assaulted. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  insinuate  that  many  able  de- ' 
fenders  of  the  sacred  cause  are  not  to  be  found  at  present  in  the 
episcopal  order.  Whilst  we  mourn  over  the  ashes  of  a  Porteus, 
.  wc  wtHild not  forget  that  such  men  as  BarriDgton^  Huutiogford*  ' 
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kod  Burgess,  Arrive,  together  we  trust  witlrniaDy  others,  wdosA 
Qualifications  are  less  appreciated,  only  p^rtiaps  because  the^ 
have  been  less  drawn  into  observation.  We  have  read  wifli 
delight  the  chaises  addressed  at  diffetent  times  by  the  present 
1>ishop  to  the  clergy  of  Durham,  and  contemplated  with  admira- 
tion his  munificent  institutions  for  the  'encouragement  o(  sacred 
learning.  The  college  of  Llanduwi  Brefi,  and  the  various  exer- 
tions made  inthe  diocese  of  St.  David's  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  render  them  better  qualified  for  tiieir  important 
duties,  will  shed  immortal  honour  on  the  name  of  him  from 
whom  they  derive  their  origin,  and  promise  to  render  that  dio- 
cese a  fountain  of  light  to  the  whole  principality'. 

^  Let  similar  measures  be  generally  adopted ;  let  similar  cha- 
racters be  always  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  both  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  and  we  shall  feel  no  alarm  for  the  security  of  our 
establishment.  The  esto  perpetua  of  Father  Paul  will  doubt- 
less then  be  addressed  to^  her,  not  by  her  present  members  only, 
but  by  multitudes  who  Mrill  return  to  her  communion;  and  » 
contident  hope  may  be  entertained  that  the  divine  blessing  will 
realize  the  wish,  and  render  the  united  church  of  England  and 
Ireland  instrumental  to  preserve  the  knowledge  uid  practice  of 
true  religion  in  this  happy  country,  and  to  difiiise  its  blessings 
over  every  region  of  the  earth. 


AitT.  XIV.  Ah  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,  being  thi 
■  Substance  of  Observations  made  during  a  Mission  to  that 
Cauntrym  the  Year  1793.     By  Colonel  Kirk patrick.     lllus- 
strated  widi  a  Map  and  Other  Engravings.     MUler,  1811. 

1  HAT  a  country,  immediately  touching  the  frontier  of  Bengal, 
diould  so  long  have  remained  unknown  to  us,  may  seem  unac 
countable,  and  a  .volume  professedly  descriptive  of  such  a 
country  from  the  pen  of  General  Kirkpatrick*  cannot  hut 
awaken  a  considerable  portion  of  public  curiosity.  If,  how- 
ever, the  interest  thus  excited  be  not  corrected  by  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  gentleman 
visited  and  sojourned  in  that  secluded  region,  it  may  operate  to 
an  extent  injurious  to  his  book.  The  circumstances  to  which 
we  oHude  are  briefly  these, — the  jealousy  of  the  rulers  of  Ne- 
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fiaol  r«Dd«-ed  inexpedient  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments  f 
geograp^hical  science  is  therefore  but  little  bendlited  by  Ge^ 
Beral  Kirkpatrick's  journej;  and  his  short  stay  in  Nepaul,  con- 
fined as  he  was  in  the  range  of  his  inquiry,  and  politicalty  re- 
stricted from  those  most  likely  to  gratily  in  their  result  his  own 
and  the  public  curiosity,  must  be  taken  into  our  account  in  qua>' 
Hfying  our  animadversions  on  the  imperfect  state  iti  which  itis' 
presented  to  us.  To  these  we  may  also  add  other  circumstances 
not  quite  so  justifiable,  viz.  that  it  has  not  been  revised  for 
publication  by  himself,  nor  was  it  written  with  any  such  view  ; 
but  appears  nearly  in  the  form  in  which  his  account  was  first 
drawn  up  for  the  information  of  the  government  of  India,  and 
©f  the  Court  of  Directors,  We  are  informed  in  the  pre&ce, 
that  these  notes,  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Indian  go- 
vernment, were  committed  to  a  literacy  gentleman,  who  died 
before  he  could  prepare  the  materials  for  the  press,  and  that 
the  author  could  not  himself  be  prevailed  on  to  revise  the  m^ 
Buscript.  We  regret  on  his  account,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
public,  that  he  should  have  permitted  the  work  to  be  presented 
widiout  rendering  it  more  worthy  of  the  literary  reputation 
which  he  is  understood  to  possess  among  his  private  friends. 
'  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  General  Kirkpatrick  had  pre- 
fixed some  brief  outline  of  the  situation,  history,  Sec.  of  Ne- 
paul,  for  which  sufficient  materials  were  within  his  reach,  for 
although,  as  we  accompany  luni  on  his  route,  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  information  be  incidentally  gathered  on  these  points, 
yet  a  little  previous  information,  concerning  a  country  bo  little, 
known  to  geographers,  would  be  .very  advantageous.  We  shall, 
therefore,  before  we  enter  on  our  account  of  the  work,  endea- 
Tour  to  supply  this  deficiency  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may . 
not  be  able  or  willing  to  consult  the  original  authorities,  and 
shall  also  lay  before  the  public  some  original  information  con- 
cerning this  remote  country,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  no  les» 
interesting  (in  itself,  than  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  man- 
ners and  state  of  society  among  the  natives.  -  ' 
,  The  territory  of  Nepaul,  situated  between  the  27  and  28  de- 
grees of  latitude,  is  composed  rather  of  a  congeries  of  mouo- 
t&ins,  than'  a  connected  chain  of  hills.  It  is  of  an  intermediate 
elevation  between  the  plains  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  'and  the 
mounta^s  of  Himaleh  or  Ilimmalaya,  which  even  in  the  lati-* 
tnde  of  29  north  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  aud  consti- 
tute without  question  the  most  elevated  re^on  of  the  old 
world,  'fheir  stupendmis  .height  is  perceived  in  clear  weathet 
SroBk  Pointy  on  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  25°.  17'.  N.  and  iamUtakea 
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by  travellers  ftu-  a  range  of  fteecy  clouds,  untU 'siice^nive'ob^ 
servations  shew  the  outline  to  be  unchanged. 

The  ext«Dt  of  Nepvul  may  be  roundly  estimated  at  twelve 
ge(»;rapfaical  -dej^rees  between  its  eastern  and  western  limits, 
while  from  north  to^  south  it  -extends  to  an  uncertain  breadth 
of  AtMn  one  to  two  degrees.  Without  placing  much  reliance 
OB  Hindu  tradition,  even  when  seconded  by  Puronic  quota- 
tions, we  may  admit  that  many  historical  and  geolt^cal  facts 
are  incorporated  with  the  wildneas  of  their  mythological  extra- 
vagances. Hiat  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  as  well  as  its  beautiful 
sister  of'  Kashmir,  may  both  have  been  heretofore  extensive 
"  lakes,  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  present  appearances  of  the 
depth  and  nature  of  the  soil,  Sec.  Etc.;  and  the  probability  is 
certainly  not  weakened  by  corresponding  traditions  among  the 
natives.  Nor  can  we  allow  nnich  weight  to  General  Kiritpa- 
tjick's  objections  to  the  hypothesis.  The  romantic  valley  of 
Nepaul  is  of  an  oval  slupe,  about  12  miles  in  its  greatest  dia- 
meter, surrounded  by  chains  of  lofty  hills;  and,  although  in 
reference  to  them  properly  called  a  valley,  is  yet  high  land. 

Between  these  mountains,  and  the  frontier  of  Bengal,  is  si- 
tuated the  Turryani,  a  succession  of  lower  hills,  and  unhealthy 
swamps,  as  the  name  imports.  In  the  wide  wastesi  which  are 
g«nerally  found  en  the  frontiers  of  uncivilized  states,  it  was 
tfae  rule  of  ancient  times  to  coDsidw  the  boimdary  of  each  to 
be  muked  by  the  limit  of  actual  cultivation ;  and  a  solitary  ^t 
happens  to  be  known  to  us,  which  seems  to  afford  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  actual  progress,  or  recessiont  on  each 
side  of  the  line  to  which  we  allude.  On  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dewinyr  in  1705,  the  small  fort  of  JellAlgur,  in  the  province  of 
Pumea,  was  the  frontier  station,  and  actual  boundary  of  die 
M(^l  government.  In  1796  the  British  frontier,  marked  by 
the  limits  of  its  cultivation,  extended  near  forty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Jell^gur.  Tlie  most  laboured  dissertation  conld 
■Dt  exhibit,  in  a  more  conclusive  form,  the  actual  sup^ioiity 
of  the  British  government  in  India,  with  all  its  faults,  ovec 
the  native  states,' in.  the  progress  o£  civilization,  agrioulture, 
^puUtton,  and  wealth. 

Our  immediate  neighbours,  in  this  lower  hdt,  were  known 
by  the  general  designation  of  die  twenty-four  rajabs  or  (^iefr 
fains,  whose  territories  had  been  occasionally  asssoled  by  the 
Mc^hI  lieutenants ;  but  the  hills  of  Nepanl,  as  General  Kirk^ 
patrick  informs  us,  had  never  been  subdued,  or  even  disturbed 
by  the  Mussulman  power.  Here  tben  die  theorist  may  seek 
Sar  maiji  in  that  state  of  peace  and  ionocency  so  often. described 


As  the  le^itiinate  offspring  of  di«  Hnichi  religion,  -  tuipolltitod 
by  the  crimes  of  civilized  society,  undisturbed  by  the  vic«s 
vhicb  ambttioa  engenders ;  and  the  theorist  would  find  his  ideal 
picture  traosformed  into  an  exhibition' of  aaurder,  rajHue,  tmd 
treachery,  as  perfect  as  any  which  the  world  ka»  witnessed  aa 
a  larger  scale,  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander  to  thoK  of 
Napol«on. 

The  GoorkaH,  a  petty  chief  whose  Mrritories  are  situated 
to  the  westward  of  Nepalil,  began  the  trade  of  conqueet  in  tfa* 
usual  form  of  seizing  successively,  by  fraud,  treachery,  or  vifw 
lence,  die  territories  of  his  neuiihbours.  About  the  year  176^ 
or  1770,  a  disputed  succession  in  Nepanl  induced  one  of  tiie 
competitors  to  solicU  the  aiA  of  the  Goorkali,  and  he  afforded 
it  in  the  customary  way,  by  seizing  the  patrimony  for  himselfi. 
In  1113  he  meditated  the  coni^uest  of  Morung,  a  portion  of  the  . 
Turryani,  adjacent  to  the  provmce  of  Pumea  ;  the  chieftaui  of 
that  country,  who  had  always  preserved  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  Bengal,  claimed  the  protectimi  of  the  English  govem->- 
ment;  and  Mr.  Hastings  ^dressed  a-  letter  to  the  GoorkaH 
''  prohibiting  his  advance  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Coosi^ 
inasmuch  as  the  rajah  <>f  Moning  being  the  friend  of  the  En- 
glish, must  be  protected  by  them,"  The  sagacious  Goorkali  met 
the  courier  with  the  letter  on  the  banks  of  the  Coosi,  detauied 
.him  until  he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  Morung,  and  diea 
dismissed  him  properly  bribed,  And  instructed  widi  an  answer 
to  Mr  Hastings,  "  regretting  that  he  had  not  received  his  lette* 
until  he  bad  completed  the  conquest  of  Morung,  a  faidiless 
and  turbulent  race,  over  whom  it  was  necessary  to  establi^  tf 
regular  government ;  that  being  now  accomplished,  it  would  be 
^asy  to  make  such  arrangements  in  consequence,  as  should  be 
convenient  and  acceptable  to  both  states."  Other  objects  of 
auperior  importance  prevented  Mr.  Hastings  from  prosecuting 
bis  original  intention  with  respect  to  Morung.  Ilie  rajah  died 
dwrtog  the  campaign,  and  \a&  widow,  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
female  of  sevecteen,  took  refuge,  within  the  English  pos^s-' 
sions. 

It  is  always  a  delightful  relief  to  turn  from  the  review  of 
cirime  and  co.nquest to  the  contemphition  of  the  peaceful  vir- 
tues; and  we.  shall  extract  from  the  journal  of  a  friend,  whoi 
visited  that  neighbourhood  not.  muiy  years  ^o,  some  account 
of  an  English  gentleman,  connected  with  the  subject  of  our 
narrative. 

".  Mr.  Smith  £rst  settled  in  this  n^ghbourfaood  in  1773,  a^ 
tlie  agent,  an^  subsequently  the  partner,  of  some  coHunercial 
men  m  Calcutta,  and  engaged  largely  in  the  trade  of  timberl 
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jEtoDi  Momi]^,'iatbemaDQfachir»  of  indigo  and  salt-petrtt,  aiAf 
ju^  ap  artifteer'H  jord.  which  emfdoys  abo«t  l^Oworkmeii,  iii 
vhich  he  builds  hoatB,  constriu^  carU,  agncultural .  imple* 
^nents,  Stc,  Sec.  which  find  a  ready  sale  on  the  spot;  on  ih6 
whole,  be.  has  not  less,  as  he  infonns  me,  than  500  ineii 
iq  conjtast  monthly  pay,  in  his  .various.  estabiiafameDt^f 
Mr.  Smith  is  not  in  the  company's  service;  but  without 
authority^  without  any  public.  oAice,  and  almost  without 
[Hiblic  protection,  he  has  estabiibbed  in  his  neighbouriiood 
^  influence  of  the  tnost  bonourable  kind,  resulting  from  a 
confidence  in  his  integrity,  and  hi»  virtues.  All  disputes  are 
refer;rcd  to  his  decision,  and  the  judges  of  Tirhont  and  Purnear 
|ire  troubled  with  no  suits  from  the  oeigbboiu'hood  of  Naut' 
poor  (the  place  of  bis  residence).  In  seasons  of  famine,  he 
often  purchases  the  most  wretched  of  the  children,  whom  it  is 
the  pntctice  of  every  part  of  India  to  otfer  for  sale  :  these  he 
maintains  till  of  an  age  to  be  employed  in  useful  labour,  and 
then  either  establishes  them  in  farms,  or  employs  them  in. his 
jvorks  at  the  same  pay  as  other  labourers  or  artificers,  and  the 
severest  mark  of  authority  which  he  exercises  over  them,  id 
Quality  of  master,  is  dismission  from  his  service."  . 
^  U  Mr.  Smith  be  still  alive,  and  should  chance  to  inspect 
these  pages,  we  trust  that  be  will  receive  with  kindness  the  tes- 
timony borne  by  a  traveller  and  a  stranger  to  the  universal  ve- 
oeraUoo,  and  almost  devotiou  which  his  character  was  observed 
tfi  command. 

.^  To'  Hii$  person,  the  interestiug  female,  whom  we  have  de^ 
scribed,  made  the  singular  proposal  of  conferring  her  hand; 
and  her  kingdom  on  the  single  condition,  that  he  should  assert 
his  new  rights,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  oF  her  people; 
"  and  this  (continues  the  MS.  jounial  before  us)  Mr.  Smith  as- 
sures me  he  could  easily  have  effected  with  no  other  aid  than 
ihe  mere  formality  of  the  sanction  of  the  English  government, 
as  the  people  only  wanted  a  leader,  and  the  expectation  of 
eventual  support." 

liie  only  return  which  Mr.  Smith  could  honourably  make  to' 
these  romantic  advances,  was  the  plain  avowal  that  ^y  would 
ipevitably  be  discouraged  by  his  .government.  He  afforded  her 
^vice,  protection,  and  consolation :  she  fixed  her  residence  a 
few  miles  from  his  dwelling,  and  twenty-two  years  afterwards, 
when  our  journalist  visited  Mr.  Smith,  an  intercowse  of  almost 
dailynieasa^esofinquiry,of  tbauks,  or  demands  of  advice,  attested 
^er  obligations,  her  gratitude,  her  respect,  and  her  attachment. 
.  The  con(|uests  of  tliye  Goorkali,  says  our  MS.,  stretched  lA 
process  of  time  Qver^a  territory  .amounting  tp  aa -empire,  je»- 
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^endio^  From  Lm'nagiir,-  and  the'hitis  of  Atinora',  on  the  west, 
to  the  Burhampooter '  on  ^e  east,  and  Eovching  the  Englisk 
■territory  in  their  whole  extent  onthe  frontiers  of  Hohilcund, 
Oude,  Rungpoor,  and  other  territories ;  throu^out  this 
rwide  xcope,  at  various  distances  from  the  frontRr,  groWs 
«  species-  of  fir  or -pine  of  noble  stature,  furnishing  spfA;^ 
of  the  first  quality  for  naval  purposes,  as  our  joumahst  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Smith,  and  was  satisfied  from  actual  inspection; 
A  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Barker  to  Lord  Clive  in  177f)  states,, 
that  "  its  firs  will  afford  masts  for  all  the  ships  in  India ;"  aittl 
then  adverts  to'  the  gold,  ciimambii,  musk,-  elephants'  te^,  Scc'. 
&c.  which  are  produced  in  these  regions.  Geu^'al  Kirkpatrick 
is  of  opinion  ^at  this  is  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  natural 
riches  of  the  Turrye  districts,  and  we  concur  in  this  opinion,  A» 
far  as  regards  the  last  enumerated  articles  ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  first,  we  shall  presently  enter  into  some  details  which  will 
^ew  them  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  Indian 
enmre. 

ilie  most  accessible  and  direct  road  from  Bengal  to  Tibet 
and  Chinese  Tartary  passes  through  Bootan,  to  the' eastward 
of  Nepaul,  which  latter  country  had  seldom  been  visited  by  oaf 
travellers,  except  Jesuit  missionaries,  to  whom  no  portion  of 
the  globe  was  unknown.  Two  missions  from' the  government 
of  Bengtd  to  the  Teshoo  Lama  -in  Tibet  had  been'  successively 
dispatched,  one  under  Mr.  Bogle  in  n74,'  a  second  in  1183, 
and  again  under  Captain  Turner,  who  has  published  iin  inte- 
resting  account  of  his  travels;  but  Nepaul  bad  never  been  visited 
by  any  Englishman  before  the  mission  of  General  Kirkpatrick, 
which  was  occasioned  by  die  following  incident. 

On  the  death  at  Pekin  of  the  Teshoo  Lama,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded on  a  rel^idus. visit  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  his  bro- 
ther Sumhur  Lama,  under  some  alarm,  fled  to  Nepaul,  taking 
with  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  treasure.  This  man  ex- 
cited the  avarice  of  the  Goorkali  by  a  description  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  an  expedition  towards  \j6- 
hassa  returned  loaded  with  plunder  about  the  year  17S5.  In 
1782  another  expedition,  marching  with  extreme  secrecy  and 
rapidity,  suddenly  appeared  at  D^ercheh,  the  seat  of  the 
Teshoo  Lama  (inferior  in  religious  rank  to  .the  Delai  Lama  of 
Lehassa),  and  plundered  it  of  the  accumulated  treasure  of  ages. 
The  Lam^  escaped  with  difficulty  across  the  Burhampooter; 
fud  sent  intelligence  of  tlie  event  to  the'  court  of  China.  'Die 
^orders  of  Tartary,  contiguous  to  Lehassa,  furnished  a  force  , 
smnply  suffici^t  for  the  occasion,  and  they  marched  direct  for 
Degercheh,  from  whence  the  Nepaiil  troops  had  retbed,  and 
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were  pursued  b3'  the  Chinese  army,  which  pmetrated  to  difc 
capital  of  Kepaul,  aud  compelling  the  Goorkali  to.adcnowi- 
ledge  himself  tributary  to  the  Emperor  Kien  Long,  thu§  brought 
the  froDtier  of  the  Chinese  empire  into  contact  with  the  British 
dpmioiQus.  A  letter  from  the  Delaj  Lama  to  Ixtrd  Comwslitt 
aonounced  the  object  of  the  armament,  and  snotber  Irom  tb« 
Goorkaji  solicited  support.  Lord  Comwallia  determined  on 
neutrality,  but  offered  his  mediation  throujfh  an  envoy.  The 
conquest  was  effected  before  the  envoy  could  be  dispatched ; 
but  It  was  still  considered  expedient  that  be  should  proceed 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  open  a  friendly  commer- 
cial intercourse,  and  to  obtain  mora  correct  information 
respecting  a  state  of  which  we  had  hitherto  possessed  little 
kpowledge  beycmd  the  single  l^ct  of  its  geograi^ica)  extent 
along  the  limits  of  our  own  frontier.  The  amount 'of  the  in- 
formation obtained  is  comprised  in  the  volume  before  us,-  and 
if  it  had  been  limited  to  the  sii^le  &ot,  which  we  have  em* 
l^atically  recommended  to  public  attention,  we  should  deeis 
^communication  of  the  highest  importance. 

A  ciECUTOstance  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  campaign^ 
which  is  a  remarkable  example  of  important  events  arising 
from  apparently  inadequate  causes.  When  the  Chinese  anny, 
flushed  with  success,  had  approached  Katmanda,  the  capital 
of  Nepaul,  the  Goorkali,  (who  had  by  a  series  of  movements 
indicatmg  excessive  alarm  rendered  its  general  somewhat  care* 
less  and  secure,)  made  a  sudden  and. unexpected  attack  on  his 
camp,  and  treated  him  so  roughly  as  to  render  bim  extremely 
-  doubts  of  the  success  of ,  another  experiment.  While  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  the  Goorkali  proposed  terms  which  were  ac* 
cepted,  and  produced  the  great  object  in  his  vifew,  the  evacu- 
ation of  his  country  by  the  hostile  army.  The  success  of  tlM 
attack,  which  we  have  described,  was  materially  promoted  by 
the  firmness  and  enei^  of  a  corps  of  regular  troops,  which 
had  been  disciplined  by  deserters,  or  discnai^ed  sepoys  from 
the  British  service,  and  clothed  in  British  uniforms.  Tlie  Chl- 
uese  general  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  he  had  heeri 
tttacked  by  a  corps  of  regular  British  troops,  and  so  reported 
the  fact  to  his  government.  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  A 
subsequent  period,  the  objects  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  t» 
China  are  represented  by  Sir  George  Staunton  to  have  been 
most  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Chinese  general,  who  had 
commanded  the  expedition  to  Nepaul ;  that  he  openly  insisted 
on  having  seen  our  regular  troops  opposed  to  him  in  that 
country,  and  that  Ix>rd  Macartney  was  only  enabled  to  avow 
diat  the  thing  appeared  to  hitQtabeimprobable^andthatthe  fact 
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'Vaa  certainly  unknown  to  him.  The  author  of  our  manusctipt 
journal  had  an  opportunity,  after  the  publication  of  the  narrative 
of  that  embassy,  to  explain  the  fact  to  Sir  George  Staunton : 
who  declared  hia  belief,  that  if  these  circumstances  had  been 
flistinctly  known  to  liord  Macartney,  at  the  period  of  his  em- 
bassy, he  might  reasonably  have  hoped  for  a.  different  result  of 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  extract  from  tibe  work  before  ns 
auch  information  of  anaccuratenature,  as  it  appears  to  us  to 
afford  conceniiug  this  singular  and  little  frequented  region. 

In  the  valley  are  several  large  towns.  The  capital  is  esti- 
inated  at  50,000  inhabitants,  contained  in  5000  houses,  "  built 
with  brick  and  tile,  some  of  three  and  four  stories,  but  almost 
without  esceptioa  of  a  mean  appearance ;  even  the  rajah's  palace 
being  but  a  sorry  building,  and  claiming  no  particular  nobce. 
The  streets  are  excessively  narrow,  and  nearly  as  filthy  as  those 
of  Benares."  (P.  i6U.)  This  estimate  does  not  include  many 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  subordinate  to  the  capital;  ai^ 
which  if  included  according  to  the  custom  of  the  natives,  would 
■well  tbe  population  to  186,000,  aod  the  houses  to  22,000. 

Ilie  city  of  next  importance  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul  is  Patn, 
.about  two  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Khatmanda,  formerly  an  inde- 
'pendent  capital,  and  then  s^d  to  have  contained  24,000  houses; 
including  its  dependencies  within  the  valley.  It  is  a  neater 
town  than  the  present  metropolis,  and  contains  some  very  hand* 
some  edifices. 

"  Bhatgong  lies  about  eight  miles  east  from  Khatmanda,  and  is 

■  in  many  respects,  though  not  in  population,  a  superior  city;  Its 
palace  and  buildings  in  genial  are  of  more  striking  appearance; 
and  its  streets,  if  not  much  wider,  are  at  all  events  nlucii  cleaner 

.  than  those  of  the  metropolis.  It  owes  this  last  advantage  to  its  ad- 
miridile  brick  pavement,  which  has  not  received,  or  indeed  requir* 
ed,  tbe  least  repair  for  thirty  years  past.  Nepaul  in  general  is  re> 
markable  for  the  excellence  of  its  bricks  aod  tiles;  but  those  of 
Bha^ODg  are  commonly  allowed  to  be  far  preferable  to  the  rest. 
It  appears  to  be  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Bralimans  of  Nepaid, 
containing  many  more  families  of  that  order  than  Kbatuianda  and 
Patn  together;  dl  those  of  the  Chetree  tribe  (to  which  the  reigniiig 

■  prince  belongs)  flocking  to  the  capital,  while  Patn  is  principally  in- 
habited by  Newara."     (P.  164.) 

"  Kirthipoor  occupies  the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  about  three  miles 
west  of  Patn;  it  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  an  independent  prince, 
.though  at  the  period  of  Purthi  Nerain's  (properly  Pritliwi  Nar^- 
;^eB*s);  invasion,  it  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Patn.  The.te- 
ductioD  tif  this  place  cost  the  Goorkhali  so  miich  trouble,  that  in 
B  b3 
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resentmeDt  of  the  reBistance  made  by  the  inhabitanu,  he  barbarous- 
]y  caused  aU  the  males  to  be  deprived  of  their  noses.  We  came  to 
tne  knowledge  of  this  fact,  in  consequence  of  observing  among  the 
porters  who  transported  our  baggage  over  the  hills  a  remarkable 
number  of  noselessmen;  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance  lead- 
ing UB  to  enquire  the  cause  of  it.  Kirthipoor  is  said  to  have  rec- 
Iconed  at  one  period  no  less  than  6000  houses  or  families  witbin  its 
jurisdiction.  At  present  it  is  a  place  of  no  great  extent  or  consi- 
. deration."     (P.  i65.) 

TTie  truth  of  this  fact,  which  is  worthy  of  French  imitation, 
and  speaks  volumes  of  the  state  of  society  in  Nepaul,  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  a  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Researchea,  Vol.  II.  by 
Fere  Giuseppe,  who  particularly  describes  the  transaction. 

Other  considerable  towns  are  situated  within  the  valley,  the 
total  population  of  which  is  recently  estimated  at  half  a  millioii; 
that  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Nepaul  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  any  accuracy,  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  cannot  be  very  dense;  the  very  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country  would  alcme  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent it.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Nepauliaos  are  by  no 
means  behind  their  Chinese  neighbours  in  the  industrious  culti- 
vation of  their  soil.  "  The  northern  rise  of  Doona-batsi  moun- 
tain, though  of  a  perpendicular  height  not  less  than  twelve 
hundred  yards,  was  cultivated  in  some  parts  from  its  very  summit 
to  its  base,  ])reseuting  to  the  view  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  that  can  be  well  imagined;  many  of  the  fields,  indeed, 
appeared  to  be  so  steep  as  to  excite  some  degree  of  wonder  in 
us  at  the  husbandman's  being  able  to  reach,  far  less  to  cultivate, 
diem,"  (P.  82.)  ITie  soil,  in  the  valley  especially,  is  very 
'  fruilful,  yielding  ordinarily  from  twenty  to  thirty  fold,  and  in 
-  some  places  three  crops  in  the  year,  one  of  wheat,  one  of  rice, 
■  and  one  of  pulse ;  or  two  of  rice  and  one  of  wheat.  Such'  ferti- 
lity may  certainly  overcome  many  checks,  and  ancient  traditions 
are  curtent  of  a  great  population  in  former  times.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  rajah  of  Jumlah  were  once  said  to  have  been  so  nu- 
merous, that  the  passage  of  his  army  over  twenty-two  buflFalo 
hides  piled  one  upon  another  was  suificieu't  to  tread  them  into 
on^  mass."  (P.  292.)  We  have  heard  of  a  similar  mode  of  mag- 
niiying  the  army  of  the  African  sovereign  of  Torabaktu,  from  a 
traveller  who  professed  to  have  visited  that  city,  but  we  doubt 
how  far  our  more  fastidious  political  economists  will  be  satis- 
,  fled  with  the  accuracy  of  such  a  mode  of  taking  the  population. 
~  The  following  passages  give  an  interesting  accouiit  of  ttte 
face  of  the  country  and  of  its  cultivation,  the  forinet'  bf  which  w 
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further  illustrated  in  tlie  volume  before  us  by  two  or  three  well ' 
executed  views. 

"Leaving  Markhoo,  Which  standa  near  the  summit  of  an  emi-' 
nence  on  the  right,  and  quitting  the  bed  of  the  river,  we  aaceoded  - 
the  hill  of  Ekdunta,  over  which  there  are  two  pathe.  Our  cattlie, 
and  most  of  our  people,  proceeded  by  the  safest,  but  neither  the 
shortest  nor  easiest.  It  lies  to  the  left,  and  partly  through  the 
course  of  a  rivulet.  Tliat  by  which  I  was  conducted  winds  round 
the  right  or  east  face  of  the  hill,  at  no  great  di^nce  from  its  brow,  ■ 
and  is  the  most  alarming,  if  not  the  most  dangerous,  passage  that 
occurred  in  oar  whole  journey;  the  breadth  of  it  no  where  exceeds 
two  feet,  and  it  is  in  some  places  not  so  much.  On  one  hand  is  the 
rise  of  the  hill,  which,  contrary  to  the  general  nature  of  these 
mountains,  is  here' quite  bare,  affording  neither  shrub  nor  stooe 
capable  of  sustaining  the  tumbling  traveller,  on  whose  other  hand  ' 
is  a  perpendicular  precipice  some  hunilred  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom 
oF  which  the  Markhoo-kola  rushes  impetuously  over  its  rocky  bed. 
When  I  perceived  the  situation  I  was  in,  I  sKould  have  been  very 
well  pleased  to  have  got  on  my  legs;  though  probably,  so  surefoot-  . 
eil  are  the  bearers,  I  was  better  in  my  hammock*,  where,  at  all 
events,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  remaining,  as  the  narrowness 
of  the  road  did  not  allow  of  my  quitting  it,  with  safety. 

, "  Allcr  descending  from  Ekdunta  hill  we  proceeded  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  aloiig  an  undulating  valle^  intersected  with  canali," 
(not  artificial  canals  we  presume,  but  we  wish  this  passage  had  been 
less  vague),  "  and  natural  rivulets,  and  swelling  sometimes  into' 
dmall  eminences ;  the  greater  part  highly  cultivated,  and  exhibiting 
several  interesting  views  of  scattered  cottages  and  hamtetSj  some  ot 
them  standing  on  the  summits,  some  .on  the  sides,  and  others  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  enclosiiw  hills,'  the  whole  constituting  a  com-^oeU.iX , 
the  most  pleasing  and  picturesque  kind.  If,  indeed,  it  had  not  been  . 
for  the  terraces  or  step^  (resiembling  an  irregular  fliglit  of  stairs)  in 
which  the  fields  were  laid  out,  both  in  the  Tow  and  elevated  situa- 
tions, and  which  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape  of  this 
Country,  the  general  scenery  might  have  been  compared  with  the 
appeuance  of  many  a  spot  m  England.  The  terraces  or  steps  just  < 
mentioned  are  constructed  wjth  no  small  labour  (otlen  extendmg 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills),  for  the  culture  of  those  kinds  of  grain 
which  require  that  die  water  should  remain  for  some  time  on  tlie 
soil.  The  sides  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  the  mountains  in  this  country, . 
abounding  in  springs,  these  terraces  are  easily  overflowed,  and  the 
water- conducted  from  one  to  another,  as  circumstances  demand. 
Sometimes  two  fields  or  flights  of  terraces  are  seen  separated  from 

*  A  bunmoL-k  sIud^  uniler  a  bamboo  eegdis  to  be  the  palankeen  of  Nepavli  a 
print  of  it  ib  given.  U  is  very  much  like  the  Manjil  used  at  Madeira  srid  Gon,' 
Ixtt'hkS'BDt  the  alndia^  canopy  that  tfadera  th*  conveyauce  at  th«  latter  plaes 
nuctt  mMn  eonfgrtable. 
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one  another  by  rarines  or  rivulets  several  buodred  feet  de^  water'>, 
ea  from  the  same  spring  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  conatructed  sim- 
ply of  one  or  more  hollowed  trees  laid  across  the  intervening^ 
chasms,  and  ilightly  supported  at  their  extremitieii  as  for  aa  the 
nature  of  the  precipice  happens  to  admit."    (P.  63—65.) 

*'  With  regard  to  the  plough,  it  is  proper  to  notice,  that  it  is 
scarcely  knonn  among  the  Newars  ;  it  being  only  ve^  recently  that 
afew  of  those  occupymg  the  lands  about  Tliankote  have  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  employ  this  unplement  of  tillage,  their  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  which  would  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  extraordinary 
reverence  they  entertain  for  the  bullock;  Jsince,  though  they 
have  np  scruples  with  regard  to  bu&loes,  they  deem  it  the  higbe^ 
sacrilege  to  approach  even  the  image  of  the  former  animal,  except 
in  a  posture  of  adoration  ;  insomuch,  that  a  malicious  person  wisb- 
ing  to  suspend  the  agricultural  operations  of  hu  peigldiour,  would_ 
be  sure  to  effect  hie  purpose  by  placing  a  stone  or  wQoden  figure  ot' 
a,cow  in  the  midst  ofhis  field."     (P.  100.) 

.  "  The  Newors  prepare  their  ground  for  the  rice-seed,  by  di^ng 
it  with  a  sort  of  spade  ;  tuming  up  the  soil  in  ridges,  as  in  potatoa 
plantations,  leaving  the  whole  ror  some  time  to  he  well  flooded,  and 
finally  levelling  the  field-  This  mode,  though  very  laborious,  ia 
said  to  be  fiul  as  productive  to  the  farmer  as  tliat  of  plougb* 
ing."    ibid. 

,It  may  be  well  conceined  that  the  utmost  industry  must  be 
very  insufficient,  under  all  these  impediments,  to  procure  an^ 
tfaiug  like  the  most  abundant  produce  from  the  soil- 

On  the  religion,  or  rather  the  superstitions,  of  the  Nepaiilians^  ^ 
we  shall  not  enter  much  at  length. 

Ilie  Hindu  religion,  subdivided  as  m  Hindustan,  into  various 
tnbesand  sect^  prevails  throughout  Nepaul;  where, however, 
although  it  did  not  fall  within  the  particular  observation  of  our 
traveller,  we  are  disposed  to  suspect  that  the  heresy  of  Budfai^ 
bears  very  considerable  sway. 

"  The  inhabitants  consrst,  principally,  of  the  two  superior  classec 
of  Hindus  (or  BrahmanBandChekis,)with  Uielr  various  subdivisions 
of  Newars,  ofDhenwars,  of  Mhanjees,af  Bhootias,  and  of  BhanrSa. 
The  former  of  these,  who  compose  the  army  of  the  state,  and 
«BgroBs  all  situations  of  trust,  wkether  civil  or  military,  are  fouitd 
dispersed  promiscuously  throughout  the  country ;  the  Newars  are 
confined  almost  to  the  valley  of  Nepaul ;  the  Dhenwars  and  Mban* 
jees  are  the  hu-bandmen  and  fishers  of  the  western  districts;  and 
the  Bhootias,  though  some  families  of  them  are  planted  in  the 
lower  lands,  occupy,  generally  speaking,  such  parts  of  the  Kuchar* 
as  are  included  in  the  Nepaul  territories.  With  respect  to  th& 
Bhanr^,  they  are  a  sort  of  separatists  from  the  Newars,  and  are  ^ 

•  Or  TattBrian  border.        .       , > 
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m^ofedtaunouDt  to  about  3000:  they  shave  their  heads  like  tba 
^BnootisS)  observe  numy  of  the  rel^ioiu  rites  as  well  as  civil cus>. 
toms  of  these  idolaters,  in  a  dialect  of  whose  language  they  art 
also  said  to  preserve  their  sacred  writings.  To  the  eastward  again, 
some  districts  of  the  Nepaul  dominions  are  inhabited  by  tribes,  such 
as  the  Limbooas,  Nuggerkootees,  and  others,  of  whom  we  knov, 
at  this  time^  little  more  than  their  names."     p.  184. 

'■  The  Newars,  and  Bhanrfts,  and  Bhuotias,  we  suspect  to  be 
Budhas,  or  Jainaa,  or  Mahimans* under  local  designations,  and 
differing,  in  religious  rites  and  tenets,  from  the  southern  people 
of  tbe  same  fraternity. 

'<  Between  the  Kewars  and  the  other  Hindu  fnhabitants  of  Nepaul 
there  subsist,  as  well  in  character,  customs,  mannen,  and  features, 
as  in  religious  rites  and  language,  very  essential  difi^rences,  all  of 
them  abundantly  proving  that  ihey  are  an  insulated  race  of  men, 
whose  origin  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  of  the  nations  immediatdy 
Surrounding  them.  They  are  a  peaceable,  industrious,  and  even 
ingenious  people,  very  much  attached  to  the  superstition  they  pro- 
fess, and  tolerably  reconciled  to  the  chains  imposed  on  them  by 
dieir  Goorkhali  conquerors,  although  these  have  not  hitherto  con- 
descended to  conciliate  them  by  the  means  which  their  former 
aovereigns,  who  were  Rajepootsoi  the  Soorej-bunsi*'  race,  adopted, 
and  who,  among  other  compliances  with  the  usages  of  the  Newars, 
taade  no  scruple,  it  seems,  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  buffidoes.** 
(P.  186.) 

If  there  be  no  mistake,  in  this  latter  piece  of  informatkui,  it 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  usages  of  the  more  southern  Baud* 
faas,  as  is  the  following :  "  that  the  Newar  women,  like  those 
among  the  Nairs,  may  have  as  many  husbands  as  they  please^ 
being  at  liberty  to  divorce  them  continually  on  the  slightest 
pretences."  (P.  187.)  General  Kirkpatrick  thinks  the  national 
physiognomy  of  the  Nepaulians  more  resembling  the  Malays 
than  the  Chinese,  and  the  well-executed  portraits,  .as  we  pre- 
•ume  them  to  be,  which  he  has  given,  seem  to  confirm  his 
Opinion.  Many  of  the  women  had  a  remai  kable  florid  tint  abotit 
their  cheeks ;  but,  generally,  tlieir  complexion,  like  that  of  the 
men,  is  between  a  sallow  and  copper  colour,  notwiihstanding 
wluch,  some  are  asserted  to  be  handsome. 

Contrary  to  the  usages  of  other  Hindu  people,  water  is  not  the 
Common  beverage  among  the  tribe  of  Newars,  of  whom  we  see 
nothing  tending  to  place  them  out  of  the  comprehensive  pale  of 
the  Hmdu  faith. 
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"  They  distil  spirit  from  rice  «nd  other  '{grains,  and  also"  prepoJOt 
a  fermented  liquor  from  wheat,  rice,  .&c.  which  they  call  Jh&ur^  it 
is  made  somewhat  in  the,manDer  of  our  malt  licfuors,  which  it  would 
appear  to  resemble,  though,  I  fancy,  from  itne  accounts  I  have 
received  of  it,  it  is  rather  more  intoxicating;  the  Newar  pea«anta 
consider  it  as  mucli  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  of  lite  aa  our  hard- 
labouring  people  do  porter."     p.  210.  : 

It  is  to  us  a  new  fact,  that  any  tribe  of  Hindus,  or  even 
of  East  Indians,  should  use  as  a  cominou  beveri^e,  or  consider 
as  a  necessary  of  life,  any  thing  but  water.  We  suspect  that  the 
supposed  insalubrity  of  the  water  in  Nepaul  has  induced  thia 
deviation  from  u  very  universal  habit ;  for  we  Hnd  the  natives, 
like  those  of  other  alpine  legions,  subject  to  the  goitre.  Amongst 
some  mure  .rational  speculations,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  ende- 
mial .  deformity,  there  is  a  local  idea  which,  we  think,  will 
a{^>ear  no  less  original  than  amusing,  and  of  which  the  Ne- 
paulians,  no  doubt,  may  boast  the  exclusive  possession.  It  is 
tbkt  this  guttural  tumour,  more  than  usually  common  in  two 
particular  towns,  is 

"An  effect  of  imagination  in  their  pregnant  women,  who;  it 
seems,  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  disgusting  sight  presented  by 
the  protuberant  pouches  of, the  innumerable  monkies,  with  which' 
an  adjacent  sacred  grove  swarms:  sallying  thence,  these  animals- 
tftke  possession,  at  pleasure,  (tf  the  neighbouring  houses,  Irom  which- 
it  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  impiety  to  dislodge  them  forci-i' 
biy."     (P.  174.) 

■  Gn  the  important  point  of  eating,  too,  we  find  considerable' 
relaxation  in  Nepaul.  The  flesh,  of  the  bufi'alo  is,  by  some 
.  ingenuiti/,  not  esteemed  to  be  beef,  and  is  accordingly  eaten  by. 
the  Newars,  and,  as  observed  in  a  preceding  extract,  by, 
former  sovereigns,  who  were  necessarily  of  the  second,  or 
Kshetri  grand  division,  as  we  suppose  the  Newars  to  be,  or 
to  have  been,  of  the  third,  or  Vaisya. 

The  Hindus  of  the  higher  tribes  in  Bengal  aAd  the  more  south-. 
eirh  countries  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  eating  the  surighai,  other- 
wise called  the  yak  of  Tartary,  under  which  appellation  it  it 
described  with  a  plate  in  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Nor  is,  the  buf- 
£alo  eaten  in  Hindustan,  except  by  the  lowest  tribes ;  who,  al- 
though fully  recognized  as  Hindus,  eat  every  thing  edible,  and 
allow  a  most  comprehensive  latitude,  as  great  as  the  Chinese, 
even,  to  the  latter  term.  Not,  however,  that  we  subscribe  to 
6ie  opinion  commonly  prevalent,  of  the  general  abstinence  of 
the  Hindus  from  flesh  meat  and  distilled  drink.  Brahmans  cer-_ 
tainly  abstain  firom  all  intoxicating  drink,  and  from  eating  beef; 
but  tbey,  tfiough  not  universally  nor  under  all  circumfltancea,- 
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kgdljr-eat'fishjtuid  the  Be^  of  many  animals;  lliesecoiidof  tfir 
fourgrand  ditiisions  of  the  Hindus,  the  Khetri,  or  Kshetrt,  whicfa 
is  vejy  extensive  and  numerous,  (without,  as  far  as  we  know,ex:-r 
cepting  any  of  its  varied  aectarial  subdivisions,)  indulge  in  ani^ 
mal  food  and  strong  drink.  The  second  is  the  warrior  class. 
Out  of  the  third  grand  division,  the  Vaisya,  or  merchants; 
which  is  also  entirely  subdivided,  we  know  of  only  one  absti- 
nent sect,  this  is  the  Bania,  or  Vania ;  and  in  this  we  have  fan- 
cied such  anomaties  as  have  sometimes  led  us  to  suspect  it  to 
be  a  sort  of  connecting  link  betvreen  the  heretical  Baudhft,  and 
the  orthodox  Hindu;  but  our ' knowledge  is  at  present  too 
slight  to  warrant  any. positive  assertion  on  this  subject.  IHie 
sect  or  tribe  of  Bania  is  not  numerous,  compared  with  some 
other  of  the  Hindu  subdivisions.  All  the  ^udras,  or  labourers, 
being  the  fourth  and  last  class,  eat  and  drink  pretty  much  as 
they  like ;  abstaining  however  generally  from  beef.  Allowing  for 
some  individual  and  local  deviations,  arbing,  in  the  first  casC) 
trom  choice,  station,  or  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  latter,  from  bq 
extension  of  these  co-efficients,  connected  with  politicaJ  expedi- 
ency, anfJ  the  whole  race  of  orthodox  Hindus,  from  the  Ganges 
to  Ceylon,  will  come  within  the  descriptive  range  of  this  para- 
graph. .        ; 

General  Kirkpatrick  has  not  directly  given  such  particulars 
of  the  religious  observances  that  came  within  his  notice  or  in- 
quiry, as  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  comparative  prevalence 
of  the  sects  of  Hindus  that  now  inhabit  Khatmanda  and  its 
environs.  Of  Budhism,  imder  some  of  its  forms,  and  differing 
possibly  from  all  those  hitherto  described,  as  having  obtained  in 
Hiudustan,  we  suspect  the  extensive  existence.  With  regard 
to  the  more  orthodox  sects,  which  even  now  may  be  paramount, 
we  recognize,  in  the  nomenclature  of  rivers,  temples,  moun- 
tains, £cc.  the  former  predominancy  of  the  sect  of  Saivabakht. 

Sambha-nath  is  the  name  of  a  principal  temple  near  the  me- 
tropolis. Sanibha  is  a  name  of  Siva,  but  "  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  is  a  colossal  image  in  stone  of  the  god  Boudh  (Budha), 
who  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  lawgiver  of  the  Bhootias 
or  Tibetians,  and  to  be  the  same  as  the  Fo  of  the  Chinese.  The 
doctrines,  however,  usually  attributed  to  Boudh,  would  appear 
to  be  so  much  at  variance  with  many  of  the  usages  of  the 
Bhootias,  that  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  to  be  hasljly  admitted; 
a  reference  alone  to  tiie  Boudh  Pouran  itself  can  satisfactorily 
clear  up  this  point,  and  happily  such  a  reference  is  now  no 
longer  impracticable  to  the  learned,  as  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  from  Nepanl  a  copy  of  that  rare  and  valu- 
able manuscript."  '  We  should  Vik.e  to  possess  some  farther 
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]jtifmMgn  of  &a»  MS.  of  which  we  ought,  indeed,  to  hmxl 
beonl  less,  or  seen  more.  A  Budha-purana  is  a  noveltj  no 
Qoubt,  but  its  value  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Among  the  singiil»< 
^ies  of  iheir  rehgion,  maybe  cited  one  rron^p.  196of  thewcnk 
before  us,  where  we  have  an  account  of  a  grand  t'estivsl  that 
occurs  occasionally,  which  continues  for  four  months.  "  It 
consists  in  visidng  the  shrines  of  all  the  gods  in  Nepaul,  which 
Are  said  to  be  two  thousand,  seven  liundred,  and  thirty-three  I" 

To  a  lover  of  the  poetry  aod  allegory  of  the  East,  the  fol- 
lowing descriptions  of  scenery,  and  the  legends  to  %^hicb  itt 
romantic  nature  has  given  rise,  must  be  lughly  interesting. 

'".  From  the  Buinmit  of  Chandra-giri  there  is  a  most  commandiog 
prospect ;  Uie  eye,  from  hence,  not  only  expatiating  on  the  waving 
valley  of  Nepaiu,  beautifully  and  thickly  dotted  with  village!:,  and 
]d>undantly  chequered  with  rich  fields,  fertiUzed  by  numerous  mean- 
dering streams ;  but  also  embracing  on  every  side  a  wide  expanse 
of  charmingly  diversified  country.  It  is  the  landscape  in  trontt 
however,  that  here  most  powerfiilly  attracts  the  attention ;  the 
■renery  in  this  direction  gradually  rising  to  an  amphitheatre,  and 
successively  exhibiting  tu  the  delighled  view  the  cities  and  niini- 
berlesB  temples  of  the  valley  below;  the  stupendous  mountain  of 
Sheoopoori  (Siva-pnri);  the  still  super-towering  Jibjibia,  clothed 
to  its  snow-capped  peak,  with  pendulous  forests ;  and  finally  the 
gigantic  Himmaleh  (Himalaya)  forming  the  back  ground  of  this 
wonderiU  and  sublime  picture."     (P.  6g.) 

Hunalaya,  or  the  mansion  of  snow,  personified,  is  the  mytho- 
logical father  of  Parvati,  the  consort  of  Siva.  This  vast  alpine 
chain,  generally  named  Himala,  was  called  by  the  ancients 
I^ODtes  Parveti :  Faivati  also  ineans  a  mountain;  and  we  learn 
fVom  General  Kirkpatrick,  that  the  mountaineers  in  Nepaul  are 
appropriately  denominated  Purbutties  (i.  e.  Parvatis).  In  the 
-  Furanas'  are  many  wild  tales  of  the  pastimes,  aUd  amours,  and 
quarrels  of  Mahadeva  and  his  consort  Parvati,  under  various 
biimes ;  and  the  scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  diese  snowy  regions; 
lio  that  Nepaul  is  with  the  Hindus  classical  ground,  and  pil- 
grims resort  thither,  and  farther  north,  to  spots  sanctified  by 
iome  tradition,  either  in  propitiation  of  the  deity  there  ma- 
nifested, or  in  expiation  of  sin,  incurred  during  the  present  or 
some  earlier  stage  of  existence.  As  to  these  extravagant  tales 
of  the  Puranas,  the  probabihty  is  that  physical  facts  are  thus 
concealed  under  the  veil  of  allegory  earned  through  a  series  of 
poetical  narratives  and  adventures,  related  of  the  personified 
attributes  of  the  God  of  nature.  The  facts  are  either  forgotten 
or  unknown  to  the  people ;  but  the  fables  remain,  and  are  through- 
out India  generally  and  commonly  alluded  to  in  composit^n 
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apd  conversation.  "  TTiere  are  (General  KlrLpatncIc;  e»ya,- 
p.  SOS.)  in  these  parts  many  natural  grottoes  or  caves,  ubtch,  it, 
IS  to  be  remembered,  were  the  favourite  haunts  of  Mahadeo> 
and  other  Hindoo  deities."  Taken  literally  as  the  trans  actions.. 
oF  divine  or  holy  persons,  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible 
t|ian  these  puraoic  romances ;  but  if  we  desire  to  sift  the 
grains  of  ore  that  the  mass  may  probably  contain,  we  must  be; 
content  to  examine  them  as  diey  are ;  and  in  case  of  laiture., 
many  inc|^uisitiVe  readers  will  deem  their  labour  not  lost,  in  the^ 
rai^e  of  inventimi,  and  other  poetical  beauties  abounding  in  ^S; 
extravagant  compositions  of  the  Hindus. 

Kila-kantha,  or  ihe  Blue-throated,  (written  Neel-khent  by  Gen. 
K.)  the  origin  of  which  epithet  we  shall  not  atop  here  to  explain, 
l^e  find  (pp.  12S.  310^)  to  be,  geographically,  the  "  sacred 
source  <rf  die  Trisul^anga ;"  and  we  see  the  river  mytholo;- 
gicaily  represented  in  pictures  spiinging  from  the  head  of  this 
regenerating  deiiy,  the  prevalence  of  whose  worship  in  NepauJ 
is  frequently  marked  by  the  names  of  his  family  and  kindred. 

Ihe  cold  of  Nilakantba,  even  in  the  month  of  j^ugust,  is,  we 
^e  told,  (p.  314.)  too  severe  to  admit  of  the  pilgrmis  resting 
tjiere  beyond  a  single  flay.  Avalanches  are  common  in  this  road, ; 
and  sometimes  exceedingly  dangerous;  glacieres,  both  of  ice 
and  frozen  snow,  occur  also  in  various  parts  of  this  alpinft 
r^on.  When  it  is  considered  that  Neel-khent  is  visited  i^ 
}uly  or  August;  that  the  road  is  then  passable  but  with  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  depths  of  snow  lying  on  and  at  either  sidft: 
of  it  (but  particularly  in  the  hollows  which  border  on  it);  that  thO: 
traveller  is  subject  to  fresh  and  heavy  falls  at  this  lime ;  that  the 
jnounlain  (Jibjibia)  inclosing  Neel-khent  to  the  southward,  or 
towards  Nepaut,  is  covered  with  snow  to  a  considerable  dep^^ 
from  its  summit  to  about  midway  down  on  the  Neel-khent  side} 
and  that  this  mountain  is  not  situated  in  a  higher  latitude  than 
^S°,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  less  elevated  than  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe.  It  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  valley  of  Nepaul 
should  be  discernible  from  this  eminence ;  but  what  must  we 
conclude  concerning  the  elevation  of  Himma-leh,  when  we  con- 
sider that  some  of  the  peaks  of  this  alpine  region,  which  here 
appear  interminable,  and  to  be  heaped  upon  one  another,  seem, 
according  to  the  united  testimony  of  several  travellers,  to  be 
even  higher  from  this  point  of  view  than  Jibjilua  itself  does 
from  Noakote  or  Nepaul. 

The  holy  stone  the  Salagrama,  of  such  mystical  properties 
in  propitiatory  and  expiatory  sacrifices,  is  found  in  N  epaul ;  and 
"we  know  not  if  in  any  other  coaotry :  nor  were  we  aware  that 
the  river  in  which  these  stones  are  exclusively  foond  is,  in  that,. 
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part  of  its  course  where  they  most  abound,  called  Salagrami ; ' 
xud  that  the  name  of  Gaodaki  (or  Gunduck,  p.  39S.)i  hy  which 
we  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  call  it,  is  in  Nepaul,  "  i 
general  appellation  for  a  river"  (p.  298.),  and  not  specifically 
applicable  to  that  in  question. 

On  the  summit  of  a  little  mount  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul  is  the 
temple,'  called  Sumbhooiiath,  of  which  a  beautiful  engraving  is 
given  in  the  work  before  us.  The  first  object  thai  engages  the 
attention  on  reaching  die  summit  of  Sumbhoo  \a  a  cylindrical 
Structure  of  masonry,  about  breast  high,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter:  over  this  work  is  placed  a  circular  plute  of 
brass,  which  is  covered  with  various  engraved  figures  and 
diaracters,  and  serves  to  sustain  a  gilt  BejjerbSu,  or  thunderbolt 
of  Indra,  of  immense  size,  but  better  corresponding  to  the  figure 
of  a  double  sceptre.  "  This  singular  fabric  was  erected  to  the ' 
Hindoo  Jupiter  about  115  years  ago,  by  a  Newar  Rajah  of 
Khatmanda."  (P.  150.) 

A  representation  of  this  "  thunderbolt"  and  cylindrical  struc- 
ture is  given  in  the  title-page.  We  suspect  that  Bejjerban  is 
rather  a  corruption  of  one  of  the  names  of  Indra,  (hannis  scep^ 
tre  or  weapon.  Vajra  is  the  thunderbolt  or  lightning  held  or* 
hurled  by  Indra,  the  regent  of  the  firmament,  who  is  hence  named 
Vajra-pani;  Nor  doth  the  pretty  engraving  of  the  Vajra  convey ' 
an  idea  of  "  immense  size."  We  do  not  presume  to  determine 
the  orthodox  dimensions  of  a  true  thunderbolt,  or  the  precise 
admeasurement  of  the  sceptre  of  Indra;  but  as  the  supporting' 
structure  of  masonry  is  only  "  from  two  to  three  feet  in ' 
diameter,"  and  as  the  article  in  question  is  "  belter  correspond- 
ing to  the  figure  of  a  double  sceptre,"  it  seems,  than  to  a  thun- 
derbolt, and  is  in  length  but  little  more  than  half  the  diameter 
of  the  substructure;  we  do  not  think  that  the  Hindu  Jupiter  can 
be  justly  accused  of- any  thing  inordinate  in  the  dimensions 
of  his  thunderbolt. 

This  perhaps  may  appear  to  some  an  hyper-criticism :  but 
we  could  not  let  pass  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  dis- 
approbation of  the  use  of  vague  and  indefinite  terms  in  describ-' 
ing  things  within  the  reach  of  scale  and  compass,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  estimate  sufficiently  exact,  with  the  qualification  of 
about,  to  convey  3ome  idea  of  dimension.  A  thunderbolt  of 
"immense  size"— "  the  river  tolerably  wide,"  (p.  11.) — "a 
pine-tree  of  immense  dimensions,"  (p.  43.) — "  a  hill  tolerably 
high  "  (p.  107.),  and  similar  terms,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
indications  of  carelessness:  and  are  of^en  tantalizing  to  those ' 
who,  being  disposed  to  read  much,  desire  to  read  profitably.' 
It  is  doubtless  better  to  leave  such  points  indefinite  tloti  to  give ' 
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erroneous  measurements.  We  do  not  say  that  Buch  is  the  case 
in  the  following  instance)  but  there  seems  a  mistake  or  mia- 
understanding  somewhere,  possibly  on  our  part.  Gen^Kl  Kirk- 
Patrick,  describing  the  oval-shaped  valley  of  Nepaul,  which  he 
docs  in  a  very  spirited  and  pleasing  style,  computes'its  smallest 
diameter  at  about  nine  miles,  and  its  circuit  at  from  forhr  to 
fifty,  (P.  153.)  In  the  panoramic  view  of  this  valley,  Khat- 
manda  the  capital,  and  the  hill  and  temple  of  Sumbhoo-nath,  are 
placed  immediately  opposite  to  each  other,  having,  of  course, 
the  whole  diameter  of  the  valley  interposed.  In  page  147  we 
are  told,  that  "  during  the  single  week  that  he  resided  in  Nepaul, 
his  camp  was  pitched  close  to  the  east  foot  of  Sumbhoo-nath^ 

.and  not  quite  a  mile  distant  from  Khatmanda."  This  seems  ir- 
reconcileable.  On  turning  to  Father  Giuseppe's  account  (Asiat. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  art,  17.)i  he  describes  the  three  principal  cities  ip 
the  "  plain  of  Nepaul"  under  the  same  names  given  by  General 
Kirkpatrick,  and  manifestly  means  the  "valley"  of  the  latter; 
but  says  that  "  the  circumference  of  the  plain  is  about  200 
miles."  This  dissonance,  which,  if  the  two  accounts  were  com- 
pared, would  be  found  not  the  only  instance,  rather  confoundi 
than  assists  us. 

On  the  subjects  of  the  history,  literature,  revenue,  military 
strength,  Slc.  of  the  Nepaulians  we  shall  be  brief:  General 
Kirkpatrick  having  visited  the  country  under  circumstance;  very 

.unfavourable  to  accuracy  in  such  researches,  and  another  work 
which  may  perhaps  prove  more  satisfactory  on  these  points, 
being,  as  we  understand,  in  preparation.  Of  events  that  occur- 
red one  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  relations  of  Hindu  history 
are  generally  obscure  and  contradictory;  the  dates  even,  wheti 
brought  to  the  test  of  examination,  are  a  tissue  of  confuaioq. 

.  Sut  if  we  can  be  induced  to  go  back  two  or  three  thousand 
years,  we  then  find  every  thing  seemingly  very  regular,  and  full 
and  consonant.  The  Hindu  historians  are  mostly  poets ;  with 
such  writers  invention  is  easier  than  inquiry,  and  they  arrive  ,b^ 
the  shortest  route  at  the  periods  of  fiction.  On  the  learning  of 
Nepaul,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  extract  of  a  uatur^ 
curious  and  inviting. 

'     "  Time  did  not  admit  of  my  attending  much  to  the  state  9f  learn- 

-  ing  among  these  peopJe,  yet  the  litde  information  that  it  was  in  mj 
power  to  acquire  on  the  subject,  disposes  me  to  think  that  the  Pun- 
dits of  Nepaul  are  not  behindhand,  in  the  branches  of  science 
usually  cultivated  by  their  fraternity,  with  those  of  any  other  Hindu 
country  whatever  Astronomy,  or  rather  its  degenerate  ofTspring, 
and  ordinary  companion  among  superstitious  nations,  judicial  as- 
trology, appears  to  be  their  favourite  study,  and  has  so  deeply,  as 
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Well  as  iindistinguighingly,  inrested  every  rank  among  tliem,  ttat  h 
Ythinger  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  here  the|horoscope 
and  ephemeria  d^CTtnlned,  in  most  cases,  the  line  both  of  civil  and 
moral  conduct,  and  that  the  people,  in  short,  were  universally 
directed  by  their  Bootheayere.  In  fine,  it  is  extremely  probable 
tkat  there  if  no  place  in  India  where  a  search  aA«r  ancient  and 
valoable  Sanscrit  manuscripts  in  every  department  of  Bratiminicd 
learning  would  be  more  Hiccessful  than  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  and 
particularlv  at  Bhatgong,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  Benares  of 
the  Goorknali  territories.  In  support  of  tliis  opinion  I  mayobservfit 
that  I  was  credibly  informed  of  a  single  private  library  in  that  city 
containing  inwards  of  15,000  volumes."  (P.  220.) 

Iliat  much  of  a  curious  nature  might  be  extracted  from  this 
libraryit  is  but  reasonable  to.  expect,  aa  vi^ell  as  something  useful : 
but  until  such  a ^an  as  Dr.  Leyden  of  the  Calcutta  coDege  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  literary  visit  to  Nepaul,  under  cir- 
-cumstances  of  more  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  there 
than  have  heretofore  been  experienced,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  conjecture  as  to  the  contents  of  the  J^TepauI  libraries,  and 
the  slate  of  literature  in  that  country. 

The  three  alphabets  given  by  General  Kirkpatrick  are  varia- 
'^ns  of  the  Deva-nagri :  and  the  vocabularies  of  dialects  cur- 
rent in  Nepaul  contain  many  words  common  in  Hindustan  :  the 
Newar  apparently  the  fewest. 

Of  die  military  Ftrength  of  Nepaul  we  are  taught  to  judge 
contemptuously — ^the  strength  of  the  country  consists  chie6y  iii 
die  difficulty  of  access  to  the  fiontiers,  and  in  interior  impedi- 
ments even  should  the  frontier  be  penetrated :  and  its  safety  is 
chiefiy  to  be  ascribed  to  the  military  ignorance  and  unwarlike 
habits  of  its  neighbours.  Father  Giuseppe,  however,  who  was 
there  in  1769,  says,  that  "  the  King  of  Cathmandu  has  always 
about  50,000  soldiers  in  his  service:"— but  he  saw  the  country 
in  very  troublesome  times,  and  on  this  subject  was  veiy  likely 
to  be  mbinformed. 

-  Recollecting  that  the  information  derived  through  the  medium 
of  this  volume  was  collected  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  we  shall 
abstain  from  speculating  on  topics  of  a  fluctuating  or  temporary 
nature.  The  objects  of  commerce  are  not  of  tms  description ; 
and  the  importance  of  Nepaul  to  us  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  con- 
nected with  commercial  considerations. 

The  treaty  concluded  in  1791  by  Mr.  Duncan,  then  resident 
at  Benares,  now  governor  of  Bombay,  between  die  Bengal  and 
'Nepaul  governments,  has  not,  it  would  appear,  been  sufficient 
to  secure  those  reciprocal  advantages  for  which  it  seemed  well 
calculated.     A-draft  of  an  improved  treaty  as  proposed  to  tlie 


^Regent  of  Nepaul  is  given  in  ihe  appendix  to  tliie  worl  l>efoi% 
ua.  Whether  or  not  «  was  ever  agreed  to  we  are  ignorant;  btit 
it  seems  all-sufticient  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  two  state*, 
and  we  conjecture,  that  either  this  or  one  similar  to>  it  was  rati^ 
tied;  as,  pursuant  to  one  of  its  articles,  we  have  of  late  yeari 
had  a  Axed,  as  well  as  an  occasional,  diplomatic  officer  at  thi 
cgurt  of  Khatmanda.  ' 

The  physical  difSculties  attending  a  commercial  intercourM 
with  I^epaul,  although  considerable,  will  yet  be  easily  iur- 
mounfed,  compared  with  those  of  a  political  natnre.  It  is  not 
merely  with  Nepaul  that  we  have  to  look  for  profitable  barter : 
Tibet  is  a  country  peculiarly  inviting  to  our  mercantile  specula^ 
liona ;  and  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  fair 
opening  appears  to  have  offered  for  an  improved  mtercourse'. 
Its  great  ^evation  and  coldness  must  render  our  woollens  ex- 
tremely desirable.  The  natives  do,  indeed,  manufacture  v/^rm 
clothing;  but  so  unskilfully,  that  to  retain  a  comfortable  tem- 
perament, a  load  of  clothes  is  necessary,  under  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely difficult  to  move.  Such  of  the  natives  of  Tibet  as  caa 
afford  it  would  assuredly  purchase  our  woollens — among  the 
richer,  the  liner  kinds  of  flannels  and  thick  broad-cloths  would  be 
in  most  request.  The  wealthy  men  of  India  are,  as  we  know, 
in  many  parts,  very  desirous  to  procure  our  double  cloths;  that 
is,  cloth  of  two  colours,  red  on  one  side  and  blue  or  yellow  oii 
the  other :  a  species  of  our  manufacture,  we  will  here  observe 
in  passing,  that  we  are  convinced  might  be  profitably  taken  to 
India  and  phina  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  is  but  rarely 
Seen  in  India,  and  always  with  high  approbation.  This  is  a 
manufacture  very  little  known  even  to.  our  countrymen,  and  w< 
were  once  agreeably  surprbed  upon  seeing,  at  a  manufacture  ie 
Gloucestershire,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  cloth  for  the  PersiiB 
market.     It  is  very  expensive. 

The  shortest  route  to  the  eastern  part  of  Tibet  from  Bengal 
is  through  Bootan,  and  from  the  government  of  the  latter,  in  Uie 
absence  especially  of  all  commercial  arrangement,  serious  iuH 
pediments  may  be  apprehended.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  ignck- 
ranee  conspicuous  in  the  native  governments  of  India,  that  id  , 
politi<|al  economy  is  the  greatest,  and  probably  the  most  incoD- 
ngible.  Although  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  advaib 
lages  of  protected  commerce,  a  govtynment  will  most  contror 
dictorily  risk  a  prohibition  by  suddenly  levying  a  heavy  impost 
01)  an  article  in  demand;  looking  no  farther  than  the  immediate 
amount  of  the  duty,  which  by  beit^  farmed  or  given  to  some 
person  to  whom  the  rajah  or  minister  may  be  in  debt,  or  Vhom 
be  may  be  disposed  to  favour,  will  generally  be  unjustly  as  Well 
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aa  veiiXtoaaiy  levied.  This  is  applicable  toBbotan  withtespetst 
to  goods  in  franait  from  Bengal  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Tibel;- 
and,  ind«ed,  generally  to  most  other  Indian  govemmenta;  with 
.whom  an  arrangement  in  the  shape  of  a  commercial  treaty  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  any  extenuve  traffic  in  articles  beyond 
•  ^hose  of  the  first  necessity.  Goods  destined  for  the  western  parts 
of  Tibet  will  pass  through  Nepaul;  a  rugged  journey,  thougk, 
on  the  whole,'  less  so  thqn  throu^  Bootan. 

Inexchai^  for  our  woollens  and  jiard-ware,  and  Beiigal 
goods,  we  jnight  receive  from  Nepaul,  Tibet;  and  Bootan,  gold 
in  dust  and  bars,  timber,  ivory,  hides,  wax,  musk,  antimony,  and 
jQther  drugs.  In  the  infancy  of  Una  intercourse  many  ^fficulties 
would  doubtless  occur.  Ilie  eradication  of  prejudices,- or  in 
other  words,  the  removal  of  ignorance,  will,  perhaps,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  be  the  greatest.  Distance  and  difficulties  of  tramit 
are  obstacles  of  a  serious  nature,  but  more  easily  overcome  than 
the  ruggedness  of  men's  minds.  One  circumstance,  hovl'eiver,  must 
uot  be  omitted;  which  is,  the  i^essity  of  guarding  agamst  the 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  of  late  years  pretty  openly 
assumed  a  paramount  authonty  in  Tibet,  and  even  in  Nepaul, 
although  the  distance  and  local  circumstances  of  die  latter 'fen- 
der it  less'  immediately  obnoxious  to  Chinese  interference, 

It  may  seem  a  great  distance  for  the  conveyance  of  ship-timber, 
yet  Nepaul  may  be  looked  to  as  a  quarter  to  which  Bengal,  ill 
supplied  in  that  article  from  its  interior  resources,  may  hereafter^ 
and  at  no  distant  period,  have  occasion  to  resort. 

"If  I  might  venture  (General  Kirkpatrick  observes)  to  form  a 
jud^ent  from  the  superficial  view  I  had  of  West  Turrye,  I  should 
be  mclined  to  pronounce  that  it  is  capable  of  being  rendered  hi^Uy 
productive  to  the  N^jmuI  government ;  it^  extensive  forests  contain 
an  almost  inesbaustible  source  of  riches,  since  they  might  be  made 
to  Biqiply  with  valuable  timber,  notonly  the  countries  vrashed  bjr 
the  Cmnge3,'but  even  "our  other  settlements  in  India.  The  pines  of 
the  Bechiacori,  and  the  saul-trees  both  of  that  and  the  Jhurjooiy 
foiCat,  are  not  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  either  fi» 
straJghti^eES  or  dimensions,-  or  probablyfor  strength  or  durability. 
1  had  twQ  cut  dowji  and  doated  from  Seg-ouly  to  Calcutta,  by  way 
of  sample ;  one  of  these  spars  measured  76,  the  other  73  feet.  .  Mr, 
Gilletthe  shipwright  has  pronounced  of  them,  that  they  promise  to 
prove  both  strong  and  lasting,'and  meant  to  give  them  a  trial  in  a 
ship  which  he  is  ^ut  to  launch.  They  had  felled  a  couple  of  ior- 
men&e  dimensitms,  in  girth  ai  well  as  in  leni^th,  but  were  aflerwardv 
unable  to  move  tiiem.  Those  examined  by  Mr.  Gillet  will  yforb 
about  a  foot  in  dtnmeter."  (Pi-48.)  1 

If  tbey  would  woik  a  cubic  tpotin  a  length  of  70  fe^  diej^ 
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we're,"  indeed,  respectable  limber ;  and  this  we  take  to  ht  the  au*- 
Uior's  meaning,  for  in  page  3S  he  speaks  of  a  fir  or  pine  felled  in' 
thte  Bechiacori  forest,  "  measuring  90  feet  deaf  of  Ae  branches,- 
and  not  less  than  eight  feet  in  the  girth, 

"  The  Bechiacori  pines,  nevertheless,  seem  never  to  have  bad  an 
axe  ^plied  to  them,  though  they  grow  in  prodigious  numbers,  are 
very  superior  to  what  we  generally  meet  with  in  Nepaul  Proper ;  and," 
considering  the  vicinity  of  the  Bobra-gunduck,  might  be  conveyed' 
to  us  both  nith  tittle  trouble  and  with  little  expence,  compared  to 
the  channel  by  which  we  are  at  present  supplied  with  this  usefhl' 
article,  and  the  cost  at  which  it  is  procured.  Besides  timber  for' 
masts  and  yirds,  we  could  draw  from  hence  whatever  supplies  of. 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  we  required.  Kota,  or  pure  turpentine  of, 
the  auUa  pine,  may  be  procured,  I  believe,  even  in  Nepaul,  at  the 
rat^ «f  ten  Men  per  rupee;  and  a  tree  will  yield,  I  have  been  told, 
for  eight  or  ten  years  together,  about  three  mavndt  annually*., 
Neither  the  tar  of  America  nor  the  pine  spars  from  thence  would! 
appear  to  be  in  much  estimation  in  India ;  though  for  want  of  better 
I  suppose,  we  take  oS',  it  is  said,  from  the  American  traders  con-' 
siderable  quantities  of  both  at  high  price."  (P.  43.)  ' 

That  the  information  and  reasoning  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  is  of  great  and  growing  importance  is  undeniable. 
It  is  very  clear  that  we  enrich  our  rivals  and  enemies  by  pur- 
chasing from  them  lumber  and  various  articles,  that  are,  or, 
might  be,  produced  abundantly  in  our  ovvn  colonies,  or  obtained 
by  commercial  interchange  with  friendly  states  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. That  the  Gangetic  provinces,  British  and  foreign, . 
are  capable  of  furnishing  lai^e  quantities  of  pine,  timber,  tar, 
&c.  has  been  long  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  council  at  Fort 
William.  We  have  already  observed  that  Sir  Robert  Barker, 
though  in  ^ome  respects  inaccurately,  pointed  but  the  resources  to 
Lord  Clive  so  far  back  as  1776,  but  we  are  not  informed  that  they 
have  been  resorted  to.  We. are  disposed  to  conclude  in  tHc  i 
negative,  from  the  quantities  of  those  articles  sent  to  India  bodi , 
by  the  East-India  Company,  and  by  private  speculators ;.  to  th« 
extent  of  lumbering,  in  a  very  inconvenient  d^ree,  the  ships  so : 
uselessly  employed  in  transporting  them.  Cordage  sufficient  for  ' 
both  the  military  and  commercial  marine  of  India,  if  not  for  the  ' 
whole  British,  navy,  better  and  cheaper  than  that  made  in  Eng- 


*  the  man,  or  nound,  as  it  ii  cammoDly  callfd,  differs  TPry  much  in  different 
parts  of  India  ;  Hnd  even  St' the  (nme  place  the  rini  haSTarroUS  vpigbla  and  dib  ■ 
tiDClntie.  The  Bern*!  (artotf  nuamd  is  ^41b.  lOoz,  avoirdupois.  A  Hengal  ieior 
mtimd  10  percept,  more,  or  &S\b,  2qz.  Tbeicer  al>u  varies— it  may  be  reckoned 
•t  llb>l3oi;.  avoirdupoli:  40  ovi  are  a  hmuiuL  Hence  the  price  of  lurpentine  in 
ICepaiil,  as  given  in  tlie  ttat,  voi  abeat  bfte'ea  tiutlingsibe  bnndred  weight. 
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lasd  horn  BalUc  hemp,  can  be  manufactured  in  Indu  fronf  id 
Qwn  resuiirces;  bot  cordage  is  sent  thitber  from  England  and 
America.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  fori'  Is  it  supineness,  or 
dues  it  originate  in  interest  and  pati  onage  ?  Formerly,  indeed, 
(to  descend  to  triflea)  when  the  dispensaries  of  our  Indian  hospi- 
,  tals  overtiowed  with  re-imported  castor  oil  (the  shrub  ivhence 
it  is  e\pressi:d  growing  in  India,  as  thistles  did  in  Scotland),  ig- 
norant people  marvelled,  till  they  were  told  that  the  brother  of 
the  CHAiK  was  apothecary  to  the  company,  '  When,  (passing 
qver  matters  of  mediocrity,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  the  other 
extreme,)  the.  arsenals  groaned  under  the  load  of  guns,  shot,  and 
shells,  of  a  certain  calibre,  that  would  suffice  for  a  war  of  ten 
centuries  with  all  Asia,  it  was  suspected  that  some  powerful 
person  was  connected  witli  the  Carron,  or  some  other  foundery. 
When  shipping  to  an  enormous  amount  of  tonnage,  and  at  a 
ruinous  rate  of  freight,  was  seen  engaged  to  carry  out  sucb 
things  as  were  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  wanted,  and  to  brii^ 
home  others  that  were  in  no  demand,  and  on  every  cargo  of 
which  certain  loss  accrued  to  the  Company ;  it  was  significantly 
Said  that  the  shipping  interest  was  all-powerful.  This  course 
of  allusion  might  be  extended  to  a  lengdi  apparently  invidious ; 
but  we  speak  of  the  days  of  other  years,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
told  that  uo  such  usages  now  exist.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot 
help  observing  that  the  information  above  alluded  to  did  long 
moulder  on  the  shelves  of  our  Indian  government,  and  diat 
proper  measures,  directed  by  due  energy,  might  have  rendered 
us  at  this  time,  and  mtof  still  render  vs,  independent  of  the 
northern  states  of  Europe,  We  know  not  what  has  been  done 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  important  object  during  the 
mission  of  Captain  Knos,  which  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Ge- 
neral Kirkpatrick;  but  we  have  no  doubt  conceaiiing  the  main 
facts  of  the  existence  and  accessibility  of  these  stores;  and  we 
do  most  urgently  Call  upon  the  Indian  government  to  do  l^eir 
duty  with  respect  to  them. 

General  Kirkpatrick  demonstrate^^  practicability  of  brin^ 
ing  Nepaul  timber  to  the  Hoogley,  mo^ly,  if  not  wholly,  by 
watet*.  The  note  that  we  have  quoted  is  iade«d  a  practical 
proof  of  the  fact;  for  althou^  Segowly  he  not  in  Nepaul,  it  is 
immediately  on  its  frontier,  aiid  contiguous  to  a  great  riv«r 
which  receives  several  respectable  streams  directly  from  th« 
neighbourhood  of  the  forests,  and  communicates,  in  a  coursp 
sufl&ciently  equable,  with  ibe  large  rivers  of  Bengal. 
'  It  was  with  considerable  surprise  that  we  read  in  GenenJ 
Kirkpatrick 's  work  die  description  of  a  water  grist  milt  in  Ner 
paul.     It  is  thus  noticed: — "Here  iq  a  grist  rnill^  tuniedbya 
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tbrWnt  wliich  after  tumbling  for  a  short  space  over  some  tiu^e 
t^ocks,  mingles" —  &c,  &C.  "  the  diameter  of  the  mill-stone  did 
hot  exceed  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  whole  of  this  macliiae 
Vas  of  the  simplest  construction,  as  they  are  every  where  in 
tliis  country,  in  which  I  understand  they  are  very  common;  the 
stream  that  turned  it,  though  it  descended  rapidly,  was  not  above 
two  feet  broad."    (P.  113.) 

We  know  of  water-mills,  both  with  over  and  undershot 
wheels,  in  China,  but  do  not  recollect  a  description  of  any  such 
machines  for  the  abridgment  of  human  labour  in  India;  and 
\ve  wish  some  further  notice  had  been  taken  of  their  extensive 
existence  in  Nepaul,  and  that  then-  construction  was  more  par- 
ticularly described.  Religion  travelled  rapidly  from  India  to 
China,  and  machinery  seems  creeping  through  Nepaul  in  a 
Contrary  direction.  Few  objects  of  contemplation  can  be  more 
singular  than  the  comparison  of  the  products  of  Hindu  industry 
with  their  total  neglect  of  machinery,  and  their  awkward  imple- 
ments of  labour.  Let  any  one  examine  their  ivory  toys,  their 
inuslhis,  or  that  chef  d'oeuvre  of  useless  ingenuity,  the  succes- 
sion of  carved  ivory  balls  contained  one  within  the  otber,  yet  with- 
out any  suture  to  betray  the  mode  of  their  insertion,  and  he 
would  suppose  them  the  products  of  the  most  delicate  and 
finished  machinery.  Yet  are  they  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the 
effect  of  patient  manipulation,  operating  with  the  clumsiest  in- 
stnunents. 

The  Hindis  seem  to  have  completely  inverted  the  ordinary 

f'irogress  of  ingenuity,  from  the  agent  to  the  subject  acted  upon, 
listead  of  the  regular  gradations  through  the  coarse  muscular 
energy  and  obtuse  extremities  of  the  hand,  to  the  refined  an^d 
delicate  instrument  of  art,  their  genius  works  upwards  as  it 
were,  through  the  gross  and  clumsy  tool  to  the  elegant  and  effe- 
minate hand: — at  feast  the  progress  of  perfection  would  stop 
At  the  hand,  were  it  not  intense  enough  to  infuse  a  portion  of  its 
excellence  throu^  an  implement  otherwise  inert  and  useless. 
Tlie  finest  European  lady  would  look  with  envy  on  the  beautiful 
symmetry  and  dainty  littleness  of  the  coarsest  hand  of  India. 

We  have  seen  rather  a  small-handed  European  attempt  to 
grasp  die  sword  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan,  which  was  by  aO 
Qieans  a  childish  implement  as  to  weight.  He  could  barely  in- 
sert his  three  fiugers  into  the  handle;  yet  upon  casing  himself  m 
the  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  of  that  usurper,  the  weight  would 
^i(ve  prevented  him  from  walking  aa  hundred  yards.  But  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  the  coarser  machinery.  Wheels  for 
rRising  w^er,  turned  sometimes  by.oxen,  but  more  generally  by 
men,  are  common  throughout  India;  but  beyoUd  ihi^  we  caoilot 
c  c  2 
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cat!  to  our  recollection  a  description  by  any  of  our  oriental  tm* 
vellers,  of  a  machine  of  any  sort,  properly  so  called,  in  use 
among  the  natives  of  that  extensive  country;  for  tiie  wheel,  al- 
though so  generally  applied  to  raising  water,  is  never,  so  far  as 
We  know,  extended  to  breaking  com.  Hiere  is  not,  probably, 
throughout  British  India  a  wind  or  water  gristmill*;  nor  until 
we  read  the  passage  last  quoted  did  we  know  where  to  look 
fpr  one  m  any  of  the  contiguous  countries.  We  do,  indeed,  re- 
collect to  have  heard  something  of  a  water-mill  near  Poona;  but 
have  no  particulars  respecting  it. 

How  then,  it  may  be  naturally  inquired,  is  com  eround  sufli- 
cient  for  such  an  immense  population,  living  chiefly  on  farina- 
ceous food  ?  The  question  is  easily  answered,  and  the  answer 
involves  some  points  diat  in  their  discussion  may  lead  to  substi- 
tutions susceptible  of  profitable  application  ia  England,  and  its 
less  remote  dependerxcies. 

A  majority  of  Inaian  families  have  a  domestic  hand  mill.  If 
toopoor  to  possess  one,  (although  it  is  a  piece  of  furniture  of  very 
easy  acquisition),  it  is  borrowed  or  hired  of  a  neighbour;  the 
borrower  either  resorting  with  her  com,  if  the  quantity  be  amall,, 
to  the  lender,  who  often  lends  help  also,  or  bringing  home  the 
implement,  as  may  be  most  expedient.  A  portion  of  the  flour 
is  given  to  the  owner  of  the  mill,  regard  being  of  course  had  to- 
the  extent  of  theloan,  and  of  the  personal  aid  afforded.  The  work 
is  almost  exclusively  performed  by  women. 

.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  iotrodnctiun  of  hand  mil's  into 
England  would  be  beneficial ;  and  impressed  with  this  idea,  a 

*  FOnneTlf  tliM*  was  a  cooiaion  post  windniill  in  Bomboy,  whicli  was  eontem- 
plated  wilb  wonder  by  the  natives;  but  it  bad.  ne  believe,  been  long  in  disuse,  Bwl 
|i  jioir  taken  down.  Wblle  convenieatly  mnlTibaling  to  tbe  sustenance  ofbumau 
life,  the  irindraill  at  Bombay  was  the  commun  resort  uf  Ibose  disposed  to  sborteif' 
its  duTBlion.  Twenty  or  thirty  yeats  back  a  ship  seldom  arrived  from  Europe 
without  importing,  in  the  shape  of  writers,  cadets,  or  mates,  one  pair  at  least  or 
■'■gry  spirits  so  disposed ;  and  the  evoiuttons  incident  to  such  reaeoairct  excitad' 
tbe  just  amazement  of  the  iiatives,  equally  with  tbe  unaccoiin table  motiass  of 
Uie  coutiicuous  machine  ;  for  duelliD|  is  in  as  little  use  among  the  naUvet  of  India 
al  winclniills,  ■'  Bi/arui  tht  aini6aiU"  was  a  phrase  ofomlnous  import.  Nor  ii  it 
imptfaCible.that  in  the  easy  mind  of  same  innocent  native,  the  fqu^liiiitraiige  aeiioo* 
af.themenand  the  mill  may  have  been  saoiehow  whimsically  associated.  Ba 
Ifiay,  if  mytbologically  contemplatiTe,  have  fancied  the  one  a  temple  in  bonotw 
of  Parana,  the  regent  of  winds;  and  the  other  a  deprecatory  sacriGcr,especial1y  in 
the  S.W.  .mODSODD,  lo  that  potent  deity.  An  inhabitant  of  IVwiu.  lately 
dmused  us  with  an  associatioa  almost  as  ridiculous :  having  fisiled  Boin< 
bay,  he  described  something  in  the  neighboarbood  of  the  cbDrch,  as  bcliv 
"neat  the  clock;"  and  assuredly  concetved  that  the  eileusiTe  and  ponder,- 
aua  pile  was  built  for  receiving  and  supporting  the  usefnl  appendage  to  tb*  _ 
steeple^  so  seldom,  if  at  all  elsewhere,  seen  in  India,  a  public  or  town  clock. 
"thM  in  Bombay  is  moch  admired  b;  native  Tiiitors,  to  whom  it  appesTB  •  *et^ 
Stian^  sort  of  ftthi:)^. 
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gratUman  of  high  rank  and  acquiremenU  some  years  back 
brought  with  him  from  India  several  of  these  simple  implement, 
apd  deposited  them,  as  we  understuid,  in  charge  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society.  Widiout  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion of  their  eventual  utility  in  England,  we  shall  merely  observe 
tliat  it  is  not  unusual  for  ships  in  the  Indian  seas  to  take  no  store 
flour,  but  to  grind  corn  daily  as  wanted;  and  this,  as  we  have  been 
assured  by  a  nautical  friend,  was  attended  with  very  considerable 
advantage  in  regard  to  the  freshness  of  the  Hour,  and  the  econo-  - 
iny  of  the  measure.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  applicable  to  our  royal 
navy  and  East  and  West-India  shipping.  Armies  in  the  field  in 
India  are  supplied  with  corn  in  thix  way.  Many  persons  obtain 
ft  livelihood  by  carrying  about  a  mill  on  an  ass,  and  letting  it  out 
to  individuals  ofthelowerorderswithassistanceto  grind tlieircprn. 
TTip  women. in  camp  do  this  work,  while  the  men  are  pursuing 
iheir  avocations.  Sepoys  not  uncommonly  take  with  them  into 
the  field  their  domestic  mill;  and  it  is  found  to  answer  well  if 
the  wife  be  active  and  industrious.  It  is  usual  to  sing  while  at 
work;  the  stave  is  short  and  plaintive,  beginning  and  ending 
very  abruptly,  and  when  sung  during  the  night,  a  time  often 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  is  exceedingly  expressive,  and  awakens 
feelings  that  may  remind  the  hearer  of  tlie  Boatman's ,  song  of 
the  western  highlanders  of  Scotland,  or  the  melancholy  ditt; 
of  th«  rope-makers  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

"  With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  memory  slept.     Wherever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs. 

And  vith  it  aH  it's  pl«isures  and  it's  pains.        Cowpek. 

There  is  an  appendix  attached  to  the  volume  before  us,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
great  men  of  Nepaul,  aodtjeneral  (then  Captain)  Kirkpatrick.- 
ilie  Oriental  ministers  exhibited  a  polite  kostilily,  and  a  refined 
duplicity,  that  wonld  really  have  been  esteemed  very  creditable 
to  European  diplomatists;  they  turned  the  envoy  out  of  their 
country  in  a  few  weeks  with  all  the  rules  of  liiendship  and  good 
breeding,  and  even  obliged  him  to  solicit  his  own  dismissal,  and 
one  and  all  expressed  the  greatest  regret  at  his  ear}y  departure. 
This  appendix  also  contains  one  fact  calculated  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  distance  and  facilities  of  intercourse  between  China  and 
Kepaul :  an  embassy,  consisdng  of  several  persons  with  presents, 
was  deputed  to  the  Emperor  of  Pekin,  and  arrived  at  that  court' 
in  the  sixth  month  from  their  departure  from  Nepaul.  The; 
remained  at  Pekin  forty.five  days,  and  were  admitted  to  fifteen 
audi^iees  j  and.beii^  liieo  dismissed  with  fM^aenls,  returned  to 
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thfir  PWD  court  within  fourteen  moatha  &<ain  tKe  daj  of  Htm, 
departure. 

.  The  last  original  paper  in  the  appendix  is  an  uble  memoir  bf^ 
General  Kirjtpatrick,  on  the  general  commercial  advantages  ibat 
would  flow  from  a  facility  .of  intercourse  with  NepauL  The. 
prospects  held  out  appear  to  us  very  far  from  chimerical;  and 
we  trust  that  tlie  Indian  government  will  at  length  summon  to. 
their  counsels  energy  enough  to  reap  the  protit  that  has  been  so 
long  uselessly  suspended  within  their  grasp. 


AiiT.  XV.  Memoirf  of  the  latter  Yean  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Charles  James  Fox.  By  John  Bernard  l>otter,  Esq., 
late  private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Fox.  London:  Ricbara 
Phillips. 

i\0HANTtc,alss!  arethefaopes  of  reviewers,  ifthey  flatter  them- 
selves diat  by  their  severest  animadversions  they  can  correct  the 
passion  for  scribbling,  or  the  extravagancies  of  authorship.  In 
our  review  of  Serjeant  Heywood's  Vindication  of  Mr,  Fox's 
History  in  our  last  number,  we  took  occasion  to  remark  upon 
the  mischief  of  outrageous  panegyric;  and  the  loss  to  the 
fund  of  instructive  examples,  when  officious  friendship,  or  part]*' 
zeal,  anticipate  the  award  of  itispassionate  history.  The  flatulent 
eulogy  of  the  book  before  us  has  set  all  our  remonstrances  at 
defiance.  Instead  of  Charles  James  Fox,  with  whose  career, 
early  3"*^  '^^^)  y^  '"^  most  of  us  so  well  acquunted,  we  might 
have  imagined  Mr.  Trotter,  had  he  suppressed  the  mention  of 
his  hero's  name  and  of  contemporary  persons  and  occurrences, 
tQ  have  been  drawing  the  character  of  one  of  those  saints  upon 
e»rth 

quos  if|nea  virtUB 
Innocuos  vits,  patieutes  etherts  imi 
Fecit,  et  eternos  anfmas  collegit  in  orbea, 
In  the  number  of  our  review  before  alluded  to,  we  have  endea-. 
voured  to  rescue  the  posthumous  fame  of  Mr,  Fox  from  that, 
indiscreet  excess  of  pr^e,  wliich,  if  living,  he  would  have  dis- 
dain^ed  indignantly,  if  a  tenth  part  of  it  was  his  due;  for  a 
manly  mind  is  insulted  by  that  praue  which  belongs  only  to  per- 
fection.    We  cannot  help,  therefore,  discovering  sonie  impq-<. 
tience  wh^  we  perceive  that  oi^r  endeavours  have  been  so  bttle 
successful :  tiiat  whil^  oa  the  one  hand,  the  newspapers  are  full 
of  sKnacing  adv^.tiEentents  of  fresh  accumulations  on. the  uqn 
(prtwwte  lDeB»oi:y,pf  Mk-  FWj  iOf  poll,eetions_npoB.qt!Ueiyi^> 
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•blections^  from  collections,  and  cbllectiom  of  selections ;  MrJ 
Trotter,  on  the  other,  is  plying  us  from  a  magazine,  which  we 
Aire  not  hope  to  see  exhauited,  as  long  as  one  laudatory  supfeiw 
htive  is  left  in  the  language.  We  wish,  widi  all  our  hearts,  we 
could  by  any  friendly  admonitions  of  ours  persuade  Mr.  Trotter 
to  acquiesce  in  his  total  want  of  faculty  for  the  task  of  compo-' 
sition,  and  to  shew  his  respect  for  his  friend's  memory  by  letting 
it  alone  at  least  for  the  future.  We  were  consoled  by  a  passage, 
in  his  preface,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  the  early  part  of  Mr. 
Fox's  life  must  at  present  remain  a  desideratum,  but  under  die 
head  of  errata  be  has  aniv>unced  an  intention  of  following  up 
this  present  specimen  with  the  entire  public  life  of  Mr.  Fox,  stf 
that  it  looks  as  if  he  really  meant  to  give  regular  work  to^dit' 


-  As  Mr.  Trotter  proceeds  in  liis  work  he  grows  in  eonfidence. 
In  page  l6  he  laments  the  nation's  ingratitude  in  tearing  Mr. 
Fox's  memory  without  a  monument,  and  declares  his  intention 
to  do  his  best  to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  enabling  posterity  to 
appreciate  the  private  character  of  that  most  calumniated  of 

Non  ego  te  meis 
Chartis  iaoraatuin  silebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 
Impune,  LoUi,  carpere  lividat 
Obliviones. 

Having  entered  upon  his  task  at  the  call  of  friendship,  his  genius 
is  kindled  at  its  sacred  fire,  a  sort  of  inspiration  seems  to  carry 
liim  on  with  exulting  anticipation,  until  at  length  in  the  474thL 
page  of  his  work,  he  fairly  t«lls  us  in  a  strain  of  rapturous 
egotism,  that  he  writes  for  m^kind  and  posterity.  W«  perfornt 
with  reluctance,  after  all  this,  the  duty  of  telling  him,  that  his 
work  will  neither  iustruct  mankind,  nor  reach  posterity;  and  that 
to  the  extent  to  which  political  curiosity  may  give  it  circulation, 
its  tendency  b,  in  our  judgement,  to  lower  the  character  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  thus  to  frustrate  the  benignant  purpose  of  its  author. 

We  were  not  a  little  amused  with  Mr.  Trotter's  table  of  the 
Contents  of  his  chapters,  in  which  we  think  we  trace  very  ob- 
viously the  effect  of  a  great  familiarity  with  novels,  contracted  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  seems  to  have  very  much  exercised 
tiie  lungs  ofhis  private  secretary  in  tiiis  instructive  sort  of  reading, 
even  in  his  dying  days.  Our  readei^  will  judge  whether  he  has  not 
successfully  imitated,  in  lliis  respect,  the  manner  of  Fielding  and 
^Smollet.  We  shall  make  rather  a  large  extract  from  this  part 
4>f  the  work|  because  we  thiiik  it  vvJU  ipve  the  ihtelligent  reades 
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■  a  tolerable  idea  of  tbe  author's  plan,  and  of  the  general  sphit  of 
the  work. 
.  .  "  Paut  I.  Chap-  XVI.— Rumours  of  war — AmitAle  disposition 
pfthe  French— Dinner  at  Be rtjiier's — Berthier — Massena — Boueaio- 
ville — Volney — Conclusion  of  labours  at  the  Archives — Mr.  Fox's, 
litstoricsl  fVagnient^lts  immaturity — Researches  at  Paris  not  incor- 
porated— Author's  opinions  of  the  noble  Editor — Description  of  Mr. 
Fox's  labours  at  the  Archives — The  grand  opera— Lawyers  disagree- 
able every  where — Notre  dame — Pantheon— Another  consular  levee 
■"-Buonaparte's  repeated  questions.       , 

"  "PabtII.Chap.IV.— First  announcement  of  illness — ThejEneid 
—Dido — His  sympathetic  conduct  at  Holland-House — Increase  of 
pisease— Exercise — Lord  FitEwilliam — His  excellent  character — 
The  Prince  of  Walesr— His  endearing  attentions— Duke  of  Clareoce 
^Duke  of  York — Miss  Fox — Mrs.  Fox— Crabbe's  Poems — Mr,, 
l^heridan — Mr.  Grattan— Operation  of  Tapping — Derangemest  of 
the  negotiation  with  France — Lord  Lauderdale — P,uke  of  Devon- 
^ire— -Removal  to  Chiswick-House — His  portrait  ther&— Employ- 
ments—^Exercise — Return  of  Pittite  feelings. 

"  Chap.  VI, — Operation  useless — Author  and  Mrs.  Fox  in  con- 
stant attendance — Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets — Dryden — Lord 
Holland — General  Fitzpatrick — Miss  Fox — Her  character— Alarm- 
ing symptonis — Solemnity  of  the  Author's  duty— Last  employments 
of  Mr.  Fox— The  Duchess  of  Devonshire's  dressing-room — Awful 
impressions— Patience  of  Mr,  Fox — No  causes  for  self-reproach. 

"  Miscellaneous  pacts  and  oasERVATrons. — Event  accom- 
puiying  his  death — His  countenaoce  after  death — Cast  taken  from 
his  face — Embalmimg — His  religious  opinions — The  immortality  of 
the  soul — Resignation  to  Providence— Dr.  Parr's  work — His  bod^ 
opened — Observations  thereon — Digitalis — His  ideas  of  burial— Hjs 
last  wishes — A  public  funeral  resolved  on — Vast  concourse  of  mourn- 
ers— Their  character  and  affecting  conduct — The  procession  to 
Westminster — Sympathy  of  the  people — His  grave — Reflections  and 
anguish  of  the  Author." 

'  Now  if  our  author  shall  ever  carry  into  execution  his  pro- 
jected plan  of  writing  the  entire  history  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  will 
probably  proceed  with  the  aame  minuteness,  aud  then  we  shall 
have  an  introductory  chapter,  the  contents  of  which  may  be  thus 
anticipated : 

Chap.  I.^Infantine  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Fox— Tuneful  ciying 
-^Nurs^— Danger  of  Dalb/s  Carmtnattve — Retrospecta  of  the 
Author— Rattles — Prognostics  — Sugar-plums — Lullabies — 
^^Anxieties — Reflections  of  the  author. 

We  are  strongly  put  in  mind  by  Mr.  Trotter's  table  of  <!on- 
tentk  of  the  humorous  satyrist  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Kcatis's 
Theory  of  the  intelligible  World,  calling  himself  Gabriel  John, 
who  writes  what  he  calls  a  preface,  a  postscript,  and  something 
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between  the  two.  Wa  table  of  the  conteats  of  the  29th. chap- 
ter ia  a3  follows  : .  ,  . 
.  Chap.  XXIX.— Of  a  wicked  worid  and  sad  times.  Of  the 
present  teose,  infallibility.  Pope  Joan,  Queen  Dick,  and  AJex-. 
ahder  the  Great.  Of  the  golden  age,  Formosa,  China,  and  Peru. 
pf  fashion,  faction,  weathercocks,  and  chronologers.  Epic 
poems,  dreams,  and  hard  beds.  Of  the  philosopher's  stone,  rpb- 
bing  church-)' ards,  Colchester  oysters,  antiquity,  hour-glasses, 
Doctor's  Commons,  extremes,  envy,  distance,  microcosm,  and 
complaints. 

In  making  these  observations  on  the  table  of  contents  to  Mr* 
Trotter's  work,  we  are  not  unaware  that  an  author  sometimes . 
leaves  this  part  of  his  work  to  his  bookseller,  and  that  it  is  too 
apt  to.  be  treated  by  both  as  a  mere  mechanical  labour;  that  this 
is  die  case,  in  the  present  instance,  we  are  wilUng  to  suppose.     , 

Our  curiosity  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  temple  in  which  Mr. 
fox  was  to  be  enshrined  by  his  faithful  votary,  could  not  be  re- 
pelled by  the  grotesque  deformities  and  idle  appendages  that  dis- 
figured  the  porch.  Mr.  Fox  was  never  to  us  an  object  of  idol- 
atry: nevertheless,  to  the  artist  that  could  give  us  his  resem- 
balnce  with  characteristic  force  we  should  be  ready  to  pay  our 
acknowledgments,  and  allow  for  the  vanity  of  display,  and  the 
embellishments  of  fancy.  But  we  really  think  that  this  atteinpt  to 
deify  Mr.  Fox  has  so  completely  failed  of  sue  cess,  that  it  has  reduc- 
ed him  below  his  real  rank  among  men.  It  has  been  usual  in  this 
Tsort  of  domestic  biography  of  great  persona,  written  by  those  who 
have  had  access  to  them  in  their  hours  of  privacy,  and  who  have 
composed  a  part  of  their  family  circle,  to  make  diem  ina  raaauer 
the  painters  of  their  own  portraits,  by  recording  their  sentiments 
and  observations  as  they  dropped-  from  them  in  their  careless 
and  happy  hours  of  relaxation  from  business :— in  those  h4>ura 
when,  though  apparently  least  solemn,  they  are  often  raoat  in 
earnest;  and,  discarding  the  fopperies  of  grandeur,  take  a,  whole- 
some view  of  their  real  condition. 

We  do  not  recollect,  however,  that  Mr.  Trotter  has  given  us 
these  practical  means  of  judging  of  Mr.  Fox's  intellectual  and 
social  qualities  in  private  life.  No  maxims  or  memorable  say- 
ings, no  practical  observations  on  manners,  professions,  charac- 
ters, or  evepts,  no  opinions  delivered  in  companies,  small  or 
great,  no  desultory  talk  or  vivacious  expressions,  neither  the 
dress  or  deshabille  of  the  fancy,  neither  the  transient  impres-. 
sions,  nor  the  treasured  wisdom,  are  here  exhibited,  of  the  ex- 
traordinary person  whose  most  interesting  and  characteristic , 
.  foments  are  undertaken  to  be  recorded.  That  there  wa^  much 
df  all  this  displayed  by  Mr.  Fox  we  are  perpetually  iusured. 
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lap^e  183  we  are  told,  that  if  Mr.  Fox's  reflections  and  obseN 
vBtions  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  perfect  state,  they  would  be'  ' 
ibvaluable:  Hiat  this  may  be  so  we  do  not  dispute,  but  as  far 
A  Mr.  Trotter's  book  is  evidence  of  this,  the  fact  rests  iipcw  hts- 
flimple  assertion.  Ihe  reader  may  account  or  the  omission  a> 
fae  pleases;  for  ourselves  we  pretend  not  to  say  whether  it  is  to' 
be  ascribed  to  the  general  effulgence  of  Mr,  Fox's  character, 
which  obKterated  all  these  minuter  graces,  and  prevented  them 
firom  leaking  their  distinct  impressions,  or  to  grief,  that  could  not 
bear  to  retrace  so  many  subjects  bf  tender  regret,  or  to  an  opinion' 
diat  a  profane  world  was  unworthy  of  revelations  so  pure  and. 
sb  sublime. 

'  But  whatever  was  the  style  of  conversation  during  this  jour- 
ney, which, if  we  take  it  upon  the  assertion  of  Mr.  'Irotter,  was 
very  wonderful ;  this  much  appears  very  clear,  that  the  whole 
pwty  was  in  excellent  humour,  and  in  the  best  disposition  in  the 
World  to  enjoy  every  thing  they  saw,  from  the  pellucid  and  blue 
waters  of  llie  tieine  as  it  fiows  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  to 
Ae  Tpell-made  poTicakes  of  Rredn. 

The  author  appears  really  to  be  an  extremely  good-natured 
man,  in  respect  to  every  thing,  and  every  person,  except  poor 
Mr.  Pitt,  whose  memory  he  loads  with  great  abuse.  Every  thing 
itihis  journey  to  Paris  he  finds  enchanting.  Tlie  radiance  <M 
Mr.  Fox's  perfections  gave  a  brilliancy  to  every  scene,  and  evwy 
occurrence.  The  delightful  consciousness  of  being  in  his  com- 
paay  seems  to  have  kept  him  wound  up  to  an  exstatic  pilch  of 
mental  exultation.  Nothing  could  displease.  The  days  seemed 
all  to  be  fine,  the  country  always  picturesque,  the  people  all 
bappy  and  the  very  cattle  full  of  glee.  Ghent,  which  to  our 
"  CTC!  some  years  ago,  when  we  traveUed  through  it,  seemed  a  very 
Adl  and  dirty  town,  with  narrow  streets,  rises,  under  Mr.  Trot- 
ter's descriptive  powers,,  into  a  lai^e  m!^;uificent  place,  with 
grand  and  venerable  edifices.  Beyond  Ghent  a  rich  and  noble 
country,  presented  uaelf..  Every  thing  was  correspondent,  no- 
thing to  shock  Oie  eye,  no  miserable  mansion,  no  wretched  ^mily 
to  distress  the  feelings,  clean  farms,  cattle  in  abundance,  golden  ~ 
harvests,  and  smiling  plains,  Mr,  Fox  full  of  complacency,  Mr. 
Trotter  fiill  of  delight.  In  this  manner  did  this  happy  groufi 
passthrougfa  apart  of  Hollaiid,aDdDutch  and  French  Netheriands, 
till  at  length  they  arrived  at  Paris,  the  place  of  Mr.  Fox's  destina- 
tion. The  same  good  humour,  the  same  optimism,  still  accom- 
pany them.  The  very  waters  of  the  Seine  are  purified,  (page 
2S5).  The  Very  cruelties  of  Buonaparte  are  denied,  (paee  187). 
And  Mr.  Trotter  discovers  the  Fieuch  to  be  full  of  smceri^, 
friendship,  feelii^,  and 'discrimination,  (page  347-  406.) 
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■;  The  same  faBcinatioii  of  good  hunlauT  and  gwety  nuisl  ■«• 
cessarily  have  played  round  the  heart  of  Mr.  Fox,  aod  brought 
ewery  thing  to  his  eye  divested  of  its  disgusting  features.  Hon 
else  could  this  champion  of  the  democratic  parts  of  our  ixhm 
stitution,  the  friend  of  freedom  and  humanity,  the  patriotic  vtc< 
tim  of  the  court,  the  mirror  of  whiggiam,  the  idol  of  Palace* 
Yard,  condescend  to  wait,  in  the  antichamber  of  the  tyrant^ 
t^e  summons  to  liia  detestable  presence,  to  enter  into  familiar 
conversation  with  an  usurping  murderer,  and  accept  the  hospi^ 
tfilities  of  one  whose  power  of  entertaining  him  was  derived* 
fVom  the  destruction  of  every  hope  of  liJBerty  that  the  revolu^i^ 
^n  had  eKcited — that  revolution  which  Mr.  Fox  bad  hailed 
^ith  such  glowing  predictions,  sut^  ardent  emotions,  in  the 
British  senate ;  and  to  the  defence  of  which  he  had  made  tte 
costly  sacrifice  of  bis  highest  poliucal  friendships.  It  must' 
he  recollected  too,  that,  while  Mr.  Fox  -and  his  friends  were 
{^ying  their  duties  to  the  tyrant,  Toussaint  and  his  children 
were  expiring  with  famine  in  their  dungeons^  and  daily  dis- 
patches were  announcing  fresh  massacres  of  the  Swiss,  in  dieif' 
hapless  villages,  their  rural  homes,  and  their  innocent  vallies. 
As  reviewers  we  can  of  course  have  but  small  pretensions  to  sen-' 
BJbiU^;  yet  why  do  the  tears  half  blot  out  the  words  as  we  write 
them,  but  because  "  we  have  real  hearts  of  ftesh  and  Mood) 
beating  in  our  bosoms,"  without  one  drop  of  the  leperous  distU^ 
meut  of  party  rancour,  or  revolutionary  philosophy ! 

We  join  hand  and  heart  with  Mr.  Trotter  in  his  adnnratKMi 
of  the  many  sweet  ingredients  in  Mr.  Fox's  temper;  we  Wei 
the  picture  of  his  retirement  at  St.  Ann's  Hill ;  his  simple' 
pleasures,*  lus  rural  paaaion,  his  domestic  affections,  cfawm  us' 
iVio  a  momentary  fbrgetfulness  of  what,  when  we  think  of  it,- 
we  can  never  approve,  without  civing  up  the  cause  of  trudi  and- 
virtue,  in  his  moral  and  political  conduct.  Good  natnre,  whev 
coupied  with  great  understanding,  is,  in  our  estimation,  diMbled 
i|k  price  i  but  it  assumes  the  air  of  mere  facility,  or  something 
worse, — of  an  indifFerence  to  the  distinctions  of  character  in 
others,  when  it  stretches  its  tolerance  to  such  a  man  as  tbe 
present  emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  wretched  instmnMsts 
of  his  ferocious  ambition.  To  the  we^ht  of  this  objection 
Mr.  Trotter  seems  not  to  be  insensible.  He  has  made  an 
effort  to  avert  it ;  but  to  succeed  in  such  a  defence  would  re- 
quire abilities  like  those  of  Mr.  Fox  himself,  exerted  before 
judges  as  pr^udiced  as  Mr.  Trotter. 

*  We  shall  be  pardoned  for  oui 
ptrlispi  liare  uneered  at  the  applici 
Uis  uuoibar.  ^ 
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■  We  will  allow  a  good  deal  for  Mr.  Trotter's  prejudice,  if  l>« 
will  make  die  same  allowances  for  our  old-fashioned  nioralitj'.' 
But  if  Mr.  Trotter"!  theory  of  morals  is  very  different  ftom 
oursj  we  are  afrud  we  sh^l  not  be  brought  nearer  to  a  general ' 
agreement,  by  a  comparison  of  our  views  of  reKgion.  God- 
knows,  it  is  not  our  desire  to  enter  into  this  part  of  Mr.  Foft's 
character.  Every  man  has  occasion  for  so  much  self-examina- 
tion in  respect  to  the  religious  state  of  his  mind,  that  time 
enough  is  scarcely  allowed  him  for  the  examination  of  others; 
and  uie  exercise  of  uncharitablenesi,  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
is  like  seething  the  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  mother.  We  shall,  fof 
fiaar  of  erring  in  these  respects,  abstain  from  all  consideration 
of  the  cjuestion,  wheAer  Mr.  Fox's  religion  was  the  religion  of 
the  Scnptiires ;  but  we  may  widiout  offence  or  presumption ' 
ooDsider,  how  far  the  evidences,  on  which  the  biographer  builds ' 
bis  inference  of  the  pare  Christianity  of  Mr.  Fox,  are^^Btisfac-' 
lory.  Eint  then  be  offers  a  sort  of  reasoning  i  posteriori  to 
prove  this  fact.  Mr.  Fox,  it  is  said,  was  humane,  forgiving,' 
candid,  patient,  and  humble ;  and  by  these  facts,  which  we  are 
in.no  disposition  to  controvert,  the  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Fox  is 
<M>D^dered  as  being  established.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary 
for  us  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  state  the  proposition,  in ' 
order  to  confute  it.  The  uniform  diNplayof  such  divine  cha- 
racteristics would  certainly  lead  to  the  supposition,  Uiat  the' 
man  in  whom  they  were  found  had  profited  by  those  precepts 
and  principles  which  could  scarcely  have  had  existence,  had  not 
Uie  doctrmes  of  Christianity  been  revealed  to  the  world;  for 
that  all  our  best  morality  comes  to  us  from  this  source,  and  that 
multitudes  are  benefited  by  it,  without  imy  sense  of  the  obliga- ' 
tion,'  there  can  be  little  doubt.  But  to  call  a  man  a  good 
(^risUan,  on  the  strength  of  his  mftrataining  a  conduct  conform- ' 
abli!  to  its  preGcptsj  would  be  as  rational  as  to  maintain  that 
a  man  is  a  good  lawyer,  because  his  conduct  is  agreeable  to 
the  institutions  of  his  country.  But  admittmg  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  an  individual  may  happen  to  be  regulated  with  im- 
mediate  reference  to  the  christian  dispensation,  how  would  this  - 
prove  his  faith  in  its  peculiar  doctrines,  without  which  we  do 
not  dennmstnite  an  obedience  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  on  any 
iHgher  foundation  than  that  on  which  we  ground  our  veueratioD 
for  Socrstes  or  Plato. 

.  But. after aII,:  we  have  Dc^many  specimens  even  of  this  prac-' 
tical  sort  produced  to  us  by  the  author,  to  manifest  the  chris- 
tian-like  character  of  Mr.  Fos.  Mr.  Trotter,  however,  sees  ■ 
deeper  than  we  do.  He  discerns  indubitable  proofs  of  these 
rare  qualities  in  Mr,  Fox,  in  Ae  single  circumstance  of  hisiu'' 
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viting  Mr.  Trotfei-  to  be  of  tite  party,  in  the  mteotled'  tour  to 
France.  This  instance  of  what  he  calls  "  active  ben^cence" 
(p.  31.)  filled  him,  he  says,  with  grateful  surprise: — which  is, 
ind^d,  8o  modest  an  expression,  that  we  cannot  but  greatly 
commend  it.  But  this  is  not  the  only  inference  which  the 
gratefid  mind  of  Mr.  Trotter  draws  from  it.  He  seems  to 
consider,  it  as  amoi^  the  instimces  "  of  the  practical  homage 
paid  to  the  Deity,"  as  he  expresses  it, "  by  ^at  great  and  christian 
character."  His  gratitude  and  admiration  thus  break  forth : 
"  Reader,  such  a  character  was  Mr.  Fos!  To  raise  up  the 
Delected,  and  to  aid  those  whom  scanty  means  mi^ht  keep 
pining  at  home,  or  lai^uishing  in  obscurity,  was  his  bright  cha- 
racteristic. The  practical  homage  paid  to  the  Deity  by  this 
great  and  christian  character,  was  to  cheer  the  afflicted,  and 
elevate  the  oppressed." 

But  Mr.  Trotter's  proofs  of  the  Christianity  of  his  great 
friend  and  patron  do  not  stop  here.  What  seems  to  have  put 
it  out  of  all  doubt  in  his  mind,  was  his  adopting  the  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  St.  Jerome  of  Dominichino,  as  his  nivourite  among 
all  the  paintings  at  the  Juouvre.  He  considers  thb  as  so  com- 
plete a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  bia  being,  as  he  expresses  it; 
but  sliehtiy  tinctured  with  religion,  that  he  thus  triumphantly 
proceeds: 

"Often  has  Mr.  Fox  stood  admiriog  this  noble  production;-^ 
often  and  often  has  he  returned  to  view  it,  and  again  was  1  inyself 
induced  to  consider  how  much,  and  in  every  way,  had  this  great 
man  been  misrepresented.  He  who  had  been  held  forth  as  devoid' 
'  of  principle,  a  revolutionist,  end  contemner  of  civil  and  religious 
estobliahments,  was  here*  uuaflectedly,  bestowing  his  warmest  ad' 
Rtiration  upon  the  affecting  representation  of  the  celebration  of  the 
most  sacred  of  christian  rites.  I  myself  felt  some  surprise,  thoiu^' 
without  reason,  unless  that  the  impressions  made  upon  the  pubUc. 
in  England  to  Mr.  Fox's  disadvantage  had  imperceptibly  takei\ 
possession  of  my  mind,  and  that  1  had,  unawares  to  myself,  cor- 
ceived  that  he  was  but' very  slightly  tinctured  with  religious 
feeling." 

After  such  unanswerable  proofs  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Fox,' 
one, can  scarcely  wonder,  that,  in  describing  the  departing  scene 
of  his  existence,  his  memoralist  should  borrow  for  him  the 
words  of  Addison  to  the  young  Lord  Warwick,  "  See  how  a 
christian  can  die !"  and  declare  that  "  if  the  beautiful  Scripture 
expression.  Lord,  let  me  die.  the  death  of  the  nghteoms,  and  let- 
my  latt  endbe tike  his,viaa  evc^rmorestroi^ly  exeii^>lified  in  oHr: 
iMtance  than  anotiter,  it  was  at  the  last.nKHReats  of  Mr.  Fox."' 
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^These  scenes  are,' iD^eMt^tnily'&wM  lo.a  miUd  of  wber  ft^ 
flection,  and,  more  especiaUy,  of  aucb  devout  fe^ii^s  at  tbtMe 
which  Mr.  Trotter  seems  to  poasesi.  Mr.  Trottei^s  impres* 
aioD8  were  doubtless  greatly  deepened  by  personal  fri^ndiihipf 
ibe  tended  agonies  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  dying  pa- 
itriot,  aad  the  very  religio  ioci  of  the  situation.  Neither  do  we 
larget  the  sorrowing  reflections  of  the  author  in  the  dressing-* 
room  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  But  what  hearta 
must  we  appear  to  such  a  son  of  sennbility  to  possess,  when 
we  frankly  assure  hiRi)  that  we  experienced  a  perfect  apathy 
during  the  perusal  of  his  emotion,  in  this  same  magical  dresintc- 
room.  Far  other  sensations  were  those  with  which  we  formerly 
read  the  touching  and  tender  descHption,  in  Mrs.  Radclilfe's 
^ystenea  of  Ud^pho,,  of  the  apartments  wherein  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Villeroi  died.  We  cannot  refrain  from  laying  be^ 
fore  the  reader  the  parallel  passages,  that  he  may  derive  instruc- 
tion from  the  comparison,  and  at  the  same  time  form  an  opi^ 
nioB  for  himself  on  the  probability  of  Mr.  Trotter's  havii^ 
described  the  duchess's  dressiug-room  with  a  veiy  lively  impreEK 
sion  on  bis  mind  of  the  closet  of  the  marchioness.  "  In  this 
closet  were  many  memorials  of  tbe  depat-ted  marchioness-  ti  ' 
robe  and  several'  articles  of  her  dress  were  scattered  upon  the 
chairs,  as  if  (hey  had  just  been  thrown  off.  On  the  floor  wertj 
ft  pair  of  black  satiu  slippers,  and  on  the  dressing-table  a 
pair  of  gloves,  and  a  long  black  veil,  which,  as  Emily  took  it 
up  to  eKamine,  she  perceived  was  dropping  to  pieces  widr  age. 
*  Ah !'  said  Doroth^e,  observing  the  veil, '  my  lady's  hand  laid' 
it  there;  it  has  never  been  moved  since!'  Emily,  shuddering^ 
ipimediately  hud  it  down  again.  '  I  well  remember  seeing  her' 
tske  it:  off,'  said  Doroth^;  '  it  was  on  the  night  before  her 
^eath,  wbcD  she  bad  returned  from  a  little  walk  I  had  per- 
suaded her  to  take  in  die  garden,  and  she  seemed  refreshed  by 
it.  I  told  her  how  much  better  she  looked,  and  I  remember 
what  a  languid  smile  she  gave  me.'  Emily  laid  the  veil  again 
6n  tiie  dressing-table,  and  surveyed  the  closet,  where  every 
object  on  which  her  eye  fixed  seemed  to  speak  of  the  mar- 
chioness. In  a  targe  oriel  window  of  painted  glass  stood  a 
table  with  a  silver  crucifix,  and  a  prayer-book  open;  and 
Emily  remembered  with  emotion  what  Dorothy  bad  mentionei} 
I  coBcetniug  her  custom  of  playing  on  her  lute  in  this  window, 
before  site  observed  the  lutb  itself  tying  on  a  corner  of  the  table, 
as  if  it  bad  bem  carelesdy  placed  there  by  the  hand  diat  had 
BO  often  awokened  it.  '  Tlus  is  a  sad  forlorn  place,'  said  Do- 
roth^,  '  for  wfaea  my  dear  lady  died*  I  had  no  heart  to  put  ^ 
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tt  i^hts,  or  the  chamber  ciAer,  and  my  lord  never  cam«  ioto 
die  rooms  after,  so  they  remain  just  at  they  were.'  Now  for 
Mr.  Trotter,  and  the  dressing-room  of  the  amiable  duchess. 

.  "  I  continued  to  read  aloud  every  night,  and  as  be  occaaionalljF 
drapt  asleep,  I  was  then  left  to  the  awful  meditations  incident  to 
Rich  a  situation ;  no  person  was  awake  besides  myself;  the  lofty 
rooms  and  hall  of  Chiswick  House  were  silent,  and  the  world,  re- 
posed. In  one  of  those  melancholy  pauses,  I  walked  about  for  ^ 
few  minutes,  and  fouod  myself  inTohintarily  and  accidentally  in  the 
late  Duchess  of  Devonshire's  dressing-room, — every  thing  was  as 
that  amiable  and  accomplished  lady  bad  left  it.  The  music  book 
still  open;~the  books  not  restored  to  their  places, — a  chair,  as  if 
she  had  but  just  left  it,  and  every  mark  of  a  recent  inhabitant  in 
this  elegant  apartment.-»The  duchess  had  died  in  May,  and  Mr. 
Fox  had  very  severely  felt  her  loss.  Half  opened  notes  lay  scat- 
tered about.  The  night  was  solemn  and  still;  and  at  that  moment,* 
had  some  floating  sound  of  music  vibrated  through  the  air,  !• 
cannot  tell  to  what  my  feelings  would  have  been  wrought.  Never 
had  I  experienced  so  strong  a  sensation  of  the  transitory  nature 
of  fife,  of  the  vanity  of  a  fleeting  world,  I  stood  scarce  breathing 
— heard  nothing, — -listened, — death  and  disease  in  all  their  terrific 
forms  marshalled  themselves  before  me;— the  tomb  yawned— ^md, 
<rii,  God !  what  a  pang  was  it,  that  it  was  opening  for  him  whom' 
1  had  hoped  to  see  enjoying  many  happy  years,  and  declining  la 
the  fulness  of  his  glory  mto  the  vale  of  years." 

Without  these  cora:omitant  circumstances  to  prompt  oar 
fieelings,  we  iook  back  on  the  crisis  of  Mr.  Fox's  departtire 
wth  piteous,  awful,  and  trembling  saniations.  That  be  was  a 
great  mau  is  undeniable;  that  God  had  given  him  an  extmor- 
dinary  measure  of  capacity  to  discern  between  good  and  evil, 
and  had  made  him  steward  over  vast  intellectual  treasures,  none- 
will  dispute;  that  with  such  clear  unclouded  perceptions,  he' 
frequently  thought  in  silence  on  the  saving  promises,  and  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  that  revelation,  which  had  approved  itself 
to  the  wisdom  and  research  of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke,  we 
cannot  doubt;  but  really  Mr.  Trotter  must  permit  us  to  won- 
der, and  the  surviving  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  must  pennit  us  to 
regret,  that  the  death-bed  scene  of  that  great  person  should 
have  so  little  in  it  like  that  of  an  expiring  professor  of  the 
christian  faith,  or  like  the  departures  of  Socrates,  or  Cyrus,  or* 
even  tike  those  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  or  Mr.  Pitt. 
:  A  christian  in  heu't,  and  soul,  and  sound  belief,  gives  up  this 
world  in  humble  trust,  and  holy  hope,  of  a  better,  and  trembling 
<m  the  verge.of  the  stupendons  change,  eagerly  strives  to  sti-etch 
tuB  thoughts  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  present  eustence,  that 
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be  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  meet  his  judge  in  molitm 
What  were  ihe  secret  lueclitations  of  Mr.  Fox's  nund  we  pre- 
sume not  to  conjecture ;  but  Mr.  Trotter  must  pity  our  weak- 
ness when  we  fairly  confeas,  that  if  we  were  asked  whether  Mr- 
Fox's  death  was  like  the  death  of  the  ririiteous,  we  should  an- 
swer we  know  not,  but  we  presume  to  think  that  anpr  occupation 
was  more  characteristic  of  a  Christian  in  such  circumstances; 
than  listening  to  an  epic  poem  (426.  4ig.  424.)^  or  »  novel,  or 
the  poetry  of  the  Dein  of  St.  Patrick. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  work  the  author  has  giv«i 
bis  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  administering  digitalis  to  the 
expiring  statesman.  But  there  are  two  objecbons  to  what  he 
•ays  on  this  subject.  The  physicians  positively  deny  the  fact,, 
utd,  therefore,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  the  maccuracy  of  Mr.  TroU 
ter  in  that  respect ;  and  they  complain  of  the  statement  as  need- 
lessly raising  a  question  of  great  delicacy  in  relation  to  medical 
practice  and  character. 

Wkh  respect  to  the  warrantableness  of  putting  to  hazard  the' 
feeble  remnant  of  Mr.  Fox's  life  by  medicines  of  strong  opera- 
tion, but  of  dubious  result,  the  determination  of  the  question 
must  depend  upon  the  grounds  of  expectation  and  probability 
afforded  by  the  case,  all  circumstances  being  duly  taken  into, 
consideration ;  but  we  must  own  that  we  do  not  think  with  Mr. 
Trotter,  diat  there  was  such  extraordinary  value,  in  a  national 
view,  in  the  small  spark  of  vitality  which  remained  to  Mr.  Fo^ 
when  that  which  Mr.Trotter  took  for  digitalis  was  administered, 
that  ibe  iear  of  putting  it  to  hazard  should  deter  the  physician' 
from  trying  the  success  of  a  medicine  of  decisive  operation,' 
That  Mr,  Fox  was  at  that  time  in  such  circumstuices  as  to  leave 
it  within  the  compass  of  hope,  that  intervals  of  ease  would  have- 
been  allowed  him  to  make  what  Mr.Trotter  terms  a  political: 
testament,  or  to  have  directed  the  operations  of  government,  or 
to  have  collected  and  revised  the  scattered  leaves  of  bis  History, 
seems  far  from  having  been  the  case;  therefore,  in  a  national 
view,  the  protraction  of  bis  painful  existence  does  not  appear. tO' 
have  been  so  very  desirable.  But  if  Mr.  Fox  had  any  account*' 
with  his  conscience  and  his  God  to  settle — if  the  history  of  his' 
qwn  life,  and  not  that  of  James  the  Second,  was  to  pass  under^ 
iusraentalreview— if  instead  of  foreign  politics,  the  peace  of  bia 
own  soul  was  in  a  train  of  silent  negociation,  and  penitence  and ' 
prayer  were  consummating  that  righteous  end,  which  in  Mr. 
Trotter's  opinion  was  the  true  description  of  his  departure,  w« 
humbly  think,  that  every  moment  which  the  skill  of  physicians  . 
could  have  added  to  that  perishing  temireof  mortality  which- 
seemed  yet  to  remain  to  him,  woiud  have  beea.of  inestimabW 
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price  to  bimself,  however  little  useful  to  the  rest  of  manLind. 
We  have  conscientiously  read  through  Mr,  Trotter's  book  pre- 
)>aratory  to  this  notice  of  it,  and  should  be  pleased  to  be  able  to 
Say  that  our  task  has  been  instructive  or  entertaining.  Whatever 
pleasure  Mr.  Fox  (nay  have  experienced  in  this  gentleman's 
company,  ^ve  cannot  say  that  to  us  he  has  proved  an  agreeable 
companion.  We  are  willing  to  think  that  this  has  proceeded" 
from  the  style  of  his^seutimenl  and  language  being  for  the  most 
part  above  the  pitch  of  our  understandings.  His  manner  at 
drawing  characters^  and  particularly  his  ideas  Af  moral  resem- 
blances, are  peculiar  to  himself.  The  most  curious  of  ^ese 
parallels  is  that  of  Buonaparte  and  Augustus :  which  com- 
parison is  however  given  up  by  bim  npon  his  receding  a  hint 
from  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  Corsican  is  less  cruel  than  the  Roman.' 
He  makes  compensation  to  us  however  for  the  want  of  resem" 
blance  in  hb  parallels,  by  pointing  out  a  contrast  in  respect  to 
which  he  is  sufficiently  safe  from  contradiction.  Our  attention 
is  called  to  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  Charles 
James  Fox  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
senator  to  his  villa  and  the  emperor  to  his  monastery  are  in> 
geniously  placed  in  opposition.  It  would  be  unfair  to  close  this 
article  without  giving  the  reader  sotiie  specimen  of  our  author's 
powers  of  composition;  and  as  we  have  frankly  expressed'Sti 
opinion  on  the  visit  of  Mr.  Fox  to  the  court  of  the  tyrant,' we 
think  it  but  just  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  person  to 
give  him  the  full  benefit  of  Mr.  Trotter's  defence. 

-  "  Mr.  Fox  had  now  been  twelve  days  in  Paris,  and  we  had  not 
'seen  Buonaparte,  except  slightly  and  imperfectly  at  the  theatre. 
My  own  wish  to  behold  the  first  consul  had  not  been  increased 
since  my  arrival.  The  observation  of  military  guards  every  where, 
the  information  that  the  numbers  of  barracks  in  and  about  Paris 
were  very  great,  that  20,0CXi  troops  were  within  a  short  sutnmonB ; 
and  above  all,  a  knowledge  that  the  system  of  t»p>onage  was  carried 
to  an  incredible  height,  making  suspicion  of  the  lightest  indl^ 
position  to  ffovemment  sufficient  cause  for  individuals  to  be  hmried 
away  at  night, — (many  of  them  never  to  be  heard  of  again)  had  not 
contributed,  by  any  means,  to  exalt  my  opinioa  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. At  this  l^me  I  even  doubted  whether  an  Englishman,  a  true 
lover  of  Itbertv^  ought  to  sanction  the  new  order  of  things.  As  I 
have  already  alluded  to  those  views,  I  shall  only  sav,  that  Mr.  Fox's 
determination  to  go  to  the  approaching  levee  threw  a  new  llglit 
upon  my  mind,  and  I  was  brought  to  consider  the  case  dispassion- 
ately. Was  an  English  gentlemaii  or  nobleman,  travelling  for  in^ 
'struction  and  pleasure,  to  be  the  reformer  and  censor  of  Europe?— » 
at  Petersburgh  to  reprimand  Alexander,  or  shun  bis  court  i — at 
'  Cot^etantinopK.  to  inndt  the  grand  signior,  and  rudely  reject  th« 
roL.  II,  NO.  IV,  -  ni) 
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society  of  his  mhuEterB  ?— ^No  ! — I  said  to  myEelfj  prejudiced  aiKi 
pensio^icd  followers  of  ministry  mav  aflect  to  tliink  in  tbiB  way ;  but 
the  enlightened  stranger  will,  in  all  countries,  respect  the  existitig 
goveriiment,  conform  to  its  usages  and  ceremonies,  and  frequent  its 
court,  as  tlie  focus  of  all  the  rank,  talent,  and  character  of  the 
poijntry, — where  the  best  manners  are  to  be  met  with,  and  superior 
intelligence  is  to  be  collected  1 " 

Wti  certainly  do  not  feel  it  of  importanco,  if  our  litnils  would 
allow  us,  to  give  insertion  to  much  of  Mr.  Trotter's  per- 
formance, but  the  reuder  shall  have  one  mote  specimeD  of  liis 
success  iu  pnioting  the  virtues  of  his  friends. 

"  Lady  Moira,  whose  name  and  character  is  deserving  of  equal 
admiration  and  respect,  previous  to  my  leaving  Dublin,  distinctly 
pointed  out  to  me  the  impossibility  of  the  ministry  existing  long, 
wi£rM  a  total  change  in  oil  the  minor  departments  took  place,  and 
predicted  exactly  what  happened  in  case  such  regeneration  iras 
not  carried  into  eflect.  Alt  her  hopes  were  founded  on  Mr,  Fok, 
superior  even  to  her  son  in  genius,  and  inferior  to  no  one  in 
patriotism  and  the  love  of  mankind ;  she  found  in  Mr,  Fos,  the 
kindred  of  the  soul— digpified  in  manner  and  deportment, — of  an 
unbounded  comprehension, — warm  in  her  affections,  and  constant 
in  friendship, — viewing  the  business  of  government  in  its  general 
bearings,  and  in  detail  with  a  powerful  penetrating  eye, — a  patriot 
in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word,  because  she  preferred  adhering 
to  a  distressed  and  degraded  country,  before  the  lures  of  grandeur, 
and  the  gratification  of  the  society  of  her  connections  amongst  the 
English  nobility, — mistress  of  history,  and  wonderfully  well  versed 
in  ul  the  turns  of  the  human  heart, — compassionate  to  the  misera- 
ble,— possessing  eminent  powers  in  conversation, — always  serene 
and  commanding, — often  witty  in  the  most  delightful  manner, — 
devoid  of  vanity,  and  if  she  had  pride,  it  was  a  pride  of  the  most 
ennobling  nature,  raising  her  to  every  excellence,  and  never  betray- 
ing her  into  contempt  or  rudeness  to  others.  This  accomplish^, 
and  truly  noble  woman,  felt  the  danger  and  the  importance  of  the 
crisis  of  the  beginning  of  1806,  and  saw  with  a  prophet's  foresight, 
and  a  patriot's  grief,  the  irretrievable  errors  which  would  spring 
from  the  destruction  of  a  ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Fox  was  at  the 
head,  and  the  long  train  of  calamities  hanging  over  these  countries, 
in  the  event  of  a  restoration  of  the  Pittite  system,  and  the  triumph 
of  its  adherents.  In  particular.  Lady  Moira  impressed  on  my  mind 
the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  Ireland;  it  was  the  country  of 
her  adoption,  to  it  she  had  consecrated  a  long  and  most  useiitl 
life — in  it  she  had  determined  to  breathe  her  lost, — and  now,  wi^ 
vering  on  llie  confines  of  mortality,  she  was  endeavouring  to  con- 
vey to  Mr.  Fox,  through  me,  the  admonitions  of  an  incomparable 
friend,  full  of  anxiety  for  his  fame,  of  maternal  yearnings  for  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland ;— she  was  the  guardian  spirit,  exerting  itself 
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ibdfore  it  winged  it*  flight  to  a  better  world,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
friende  of  liberty,  of  her  chosen  country,  and  of  mankind.  Dis- 
daining every  religious  distinction, —forgetting  the  narrow  concerns 
of  worldly  beitigs, — full  of  solicitude  for  that  happiness  aod  pros- 
perity, which  she  knew  her  declining  life  would  not  permit  her  ta 
participate  in,— she  earned  immortality  by  her  last  action,  and  in 
aiming  at  co-operation  with  Fox,  she  shewed  at  once  the  grandeur 
of  her  mind,  uie  justness  of  her  views,  and  the  excellence  of  her 
heart."  * 

We  HOW' take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Trotter,  with  a  hearty  wiji 
that  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  representatives. of 
the  old  opposition,  of  which  he  was  the  gigantic  leader,  may  nflt 
overlook  the  merit  of  a  gentleman  who  in  one  octavo  volume 
has  condensed  more  superlative  praise  than  Dr.  Parr  has  col- 
lected into  double  the  space;  or  than  a  hundred  anniversary 
dinners  of  the  whig  patriots  will  be  able  to  produce  in  speech, 
and  song,  and  sentiment,  inspired  by  Bacchus,  and  stimulated  hy 
acclamation. 


Art.  XVI.  A  View  of  the  comparative  State  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  1811;  preceded  by  Observations  on  the  Spirit 
and  Measures  of  the  successive  Administrations  since  the 
Decease  of  Mr.  Pilt.  London:  Stockdale.  ISll.  pp.  191- 
8vo. 

We  are  not  struck  either  with  the  novelty  or  ability  displayed 
in  this  pamphlet,  although  it  is  upon  the  whole  not  an  ill' 
written  party  essay:  but  we  have  been  induced  to  undertake  a 
short  notice  of  its  contents  by  the  expectation  that  some  obser- 
vations may  arise  eventually  useful,  if  not  to  political  men,  at 
least  to  political  writers. 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  it  appears  from  the  title,  is  two- 
fold— the  first  in  the  work,  though  the  last  in  the  title,  spems  to 
be,  to  inform  us,  that  "the  aspect  of  public  affairs  at  the 
moment  when  the  great  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  expired,  who,  dur- 
ing so  large  a  portion  of  the  present  reign,  had  directed,  with 
acknowledged  integrity  and  abiUty,  Uie  helm  of  state,  was,  it 
must  be  confessed,  by  no  means  eihilirating."  2.  That  the 
administration  vulgariy  called  "  the  Talents,"  under  the  guidance 
first  of  Mr.  Fox  and  afterwards  of  Lord  Grenville,  was  com- 
posed of  persons,  who,  although  the  leaders,  "  were  distinguished 
in  their  individual  capacities,  and  full  of  vigour  in  parliament, 
neverth^ess  fell  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  political  dimen- 
dd2 
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sionn  m  their  conduct  us  pubHc  nien,  and  as  statesmen."  "  ThtK 
the  public  vuice  at  no  moment  since  their  dismission  from 
power  has  ever  Hemandtd  their  return :"  (p.  5 1 .)  and  our  auihor 
very  justly  states  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  general  opmion  of 
their  incapacity  for  government,  ibat  "  neither  the  convention  of 
CiDira,  nor  the  retreat  and  disasters  of  Moore,  nor  the  djssen- 
sions  and  duels  in  the  cabinet,  nor  the  sinister  events  in  the 
Scheldt,  followed  by  the  maladies  of  Walcheren,  have  ever  pro- 
duced even  a.  wish  for  their  restoration  to  office."  (P.  51.)  Not- 
withstanding, however,  tliis  catalogue  of  the  political  errors  of 
diat  administration  of  departments  which  was  nominally  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  thb  pamphlet  in- 
forms us  in  the  third  place,  S.  that  "rarely  at  any  time  have- the 
diree  secretary  ships  of  state  been  entrusted  to  men  of  more  re- 
cf^ized  ability  that  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
Mt.  Canning,  The  latter,  to  whom  the  foreign  department  was 
committed,  seemed  to  combine  almosl  every  quality  to  fit  him 
for  the  oflfice,  except  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  courts  and 
languages  of  the  coiitttient."  4.  We  are  given  to  understand, 
that  after  the  notable  expedition  to  Walcheren,  "  the  public  at- 
tention was  suddenly  turned  from  that  subject  of  unavailing  re- 
gret, to  anodier  of  a  very  different  nature,  in  which  the  cabinet 
performed,  if  possible,  a  still  more  conspicuous  part; — Lord 
Gastlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  exhibited  a  sceneon  Putney  Heath, 
which  had  no  precedent  in  our  ministerial  history  since  the 
elevation  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne,"  (P.  9+-)  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  intrigues  which 
garve  rise  to  it,  was  the  dissolutiou  of  the  administration  of  de- 
partments, and  the  formation  of  that  which  now  governs  the 
country,  "  who  appear  lo  have  advanced  in  the  estimation  of 
their  countrymen."  (P.  100.)  And  it  is  in  the  last  place,  5.  as- 
serted, that  not  "  any  ministers  ever  rose  so  rapidly  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion  and  confidence,  as  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  colle^ues 
have  done  since  the  Ust  six  months ; "  (p.  164.)  (that  is,  the  six 
mouths  preceding  May,  1811). 

We  have  certamly  not  much  to  object  to  the  truth  of  any  of 
these  propositions,  excepting  the  third,  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  directly  contradictory  both  to  the  second  and  fourth ; — and 
as  to  the  fifth,  it  does  certainly  express  in  a  few  words  both  the 
low  estimation  into  which  the  present  ministry  sunk,  in  common 
with  those  of  tlieir  former  colleagues  who  deserted  them,  and 
the  elevation  to  which  their  general  ability  under  the  firm  and 
upright  conduct  of  Mr.  Perceval  has  raised  them,  now  that  they 
are  emancipated  from  the  debilitating  effects  and  clashing  in- 
terests of  a  ministerial  republic. 
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. ;  The  Hlustration  of  these  propositions  b;  a  rapid  hiiit<M-ical 
sketch  of  the  eveuts  of  the  last  tivt:  years,  contains  liitle  that  ii 
iiot  within  the  recollection  of  nil  thuae  who  have  occasionally 
looked  into  the  Courier  and  Morning  Post  during  thut  period; 
except  that  the  wiiier  argues  with  all  the  piejudices  of  those 
politicians  who  niay  be  distingiislied  as  apperlaiaing  to  the 
achool  of  Mr.  Piit ;  and  we  doubt  not  (iuerc  he  a  minister)  that 
he.  would  annually  voc iterate,  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  his 
firm  adherence  and  strict  cuiiforiuity  t^  the  sjstem  and  opuiions 
of  his  great  master. 

Iliis  appears  to  us  to  be  a  species  of  quackery  that  haq 
already  done  some  mischief,  and  if  not  duly  exposed,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  more.  Tliere  never,  perhaps,  was  a  period  in 
which  original  thought  and  uii  precede u  ted  measures,  were  more 
necessary  ni  the  conduct  ot  atiairs,  to  ciiuiileiact  the  very  extra- 
ordinary attacks  which  are  constantly  making  upon  our  in- 
dependence. Every  thing,  thercl'ore,  nhich  lends  to  reduce  the 
minds  of  our  statesmen  to  a  state  of  xlavery  to  any  system, 
much  more  to  a  system,  the  glaring  defects  of  which  ( brilliant 
as  it  in  general  was)  constituted  one  prominent  cause  of  the 
difficulties  wc  have  now  to  encounter,  appears  to  us  to  be  little 
short  of  contemptible  pedantry ;  and  we  are  really  surprised  that  - 
men,  who  have  vigour  and  energy  yf  their  own,  should  be 
afraid,  like  Patroclus,  to  trust  themselves  in  the  lield  without 
the  armour  of  Achilles.  Of  the  grateful  recollection  entertained 
of  Mr.  Pitt  by  many  persons  of  influence  and  authority  in  thi« 
country,  we  neither  doubt  nor  disapprove.  But  if  his  spirit, 
hovering  over  the  festive  board  on  the  hallowed  ^8th  of  May, 
can  be  regaled  with  the  iiicen*e  with  which  ministers  in  office 
adore  his  memory; — the  silence,  the  absence,  and  the  indif- 
ference of  those  whose  piety  has  departed  wi 
will  prove  to  him  that  posthumous  attachmei 
and  treacherous,  as  the  flattery  which  attends  u) 
living  splendour.  In  truth,  it  does  appear  that  ih 
made  to  themselves  by  the  children  and  cl 
system,  if  sincere,  arise  from  prejudice;  if 
hypocrisy;  and  \(hether  from  one  or  the  other,  are  liable  to 
engage  the  contiitency  of  our  political  agents  in  a  servile  ad- 
herence to  a  course  of  conduct  ihat  may,  in  new  and  untried 
positions  of  the  country,  be  injurious  to  the  siate. — We  have 
thought,  therefore,  that  we  shall  do  it  some  service,  by  eiw 
deavouring  to  point  out  u  brieliy  as  possible,  the  precise  value 
of  the  legacy  which  Mt.  Pitt  has  left  us  in  his  example.  If  we 
can  at  all  succeed  in  separatii^  the  dross  from  the  metal,  we 
may  hope  to  be  instrumental  in  preyentb^;  the  misfortuqes 
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which  their  coilfusion  in  the  manufacture  of  state  policy,  duri^' 
the  last  five  years,  has  eogendered.  Some  such  attempt  is  Am 
niore  called  for,  as  we  have  yet  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  which 
bears  the  semblance  of  impartiality.  The  enormous  political 
pamphlet  for  which  Mr.  Gitfard  has  assumed  so  unfairly  the 
dignity  of  history  and  of  political  biography,  is  (as  every  one 
Imows)  little  else  than  a  history  of  the  political  seDtiments  of 
Mr.  Giflard  himself,  illustrated  by  such  extracts  from  ■  the 
periodical  worka  of  the  day  as  fortified  his  sentiments,  and  by  a 
careful  omission  of  all  facts  and  circumstances  which  impugned 
them.  It  is  for  this  reason  principally,  and  from  the  low 
estimation  in  which  the  Work  seems  consequently  to  be  held, 
diat  we  have  deviated  from  our  intention  formerly  expressed  of 
reviewing  Mr.  Giffard's  production.  TTie  calumnies  directed 
against  persons  of  the  highest  eminence  and  most  unsullied  cha- 
racter, for  which  even  the  wretched  plea  of  party  feelii^ 
cannot  be  alleged  in  extenuation,  and  the  gross  partiality,  the 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  exhibited  with  respect  to  Mr. 
^ddington's  administration,  are  atone  sufficient  to  deprive  Mr. 
Giifardof  all  title  to  the  dignity  of  an  historian,  whose  duties  are 
now  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  enumerate 
them.  But  Mr.  Giffard,  in  common  with  many  who  have  not 
half  either  of  the  qualifications,  or  the  worth  of  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  administration  we  have  mentioned,  seems  to  think 
their  measures  fair  game  for  misrepresentation,  whenever  it 
serves  their  private  purposes.  For  ourselves,  tiiinking  as  we 
do,  that  the  country  is  at  this  day  experiencing  signal  advantages 
from  the  measures,  military  and  financial,  of  that  administration, 
we  shall  always  make  a  point  of  treating  it  with  that  degree  of 
respect,  justice,  and  impartiality,  which  are  due  from  British 
writers  to  all  men  indiscriminately,  who  have  exhibited  talent 
and  integrity  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

We  shall  have  the  more  pleasure  in  doing  them  justice  when 
a  fairly  falls  in  our  way,  because  we  are  gratified  with  the  refu- 
tation which  they'gave  to  the  vulgar  and  noxious  idea  of  the 
general  inability  of  good  and  religious  men  to  sustain  the  parts 
of  abl^  statesmen :  we  presume  to  think  that  men  so  adorned  and 
gifted,  are  better  qualified  by  die  spirit  which  they  infuse  into 
the  character  of  government  to  can^  the  country  through  it's 
difficulties,  than  those  who  are  merely  distinguished  by  a  talent 
for  intrigue,  arid  epigrammatic  eloquence  in  parliament;  or  in 
plain  terms,  that  character  and  sound  sense  are  better  ingredients 
in  the  composition  of  a  British  minister,  than  mere  brilliant^  of 
parts.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  hitlierto  approved  of  the 
present  admkibtrstion  as  now  constituted,  and  are  cpimBced 
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Axt  Dotliiug  lias  more  contributed  to  elevate  it  in  the  view  of 
d)e  oatioii,  thao  the  vigorous  display  of  principle  by  it's  leader 
OP  the  regency  question. 

But  to  return  to  this  lamented  statesman,  whose  posthumoui 
fame  haa  beea  borrowed  to  sanction  purposes  which  His  living  . 
.iiitegiity  would  have  disavowed.  When  with  all  those  com^ 
manding  talents  and  that  brilliancy  of  eloquence,  which  seemed 
innate  in  him,  and  with  all  that  [resumption  of  purity  whicli  a1> 
taches  to  youth,  Mr.  Pitt  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  good 
government ;  professing  alike  to  protect  the  sovereign  from  the 
desperate  inroads  of  an  odious  coalition,  and  the  people  from 
the  heartless  and  cankering  system  of  corruption,  set  on  foot  by 
Sir  Robert  W'alpole,  and  which  had  recently  been  carried  to  a  di»- 
gusting  extent  of  proHigacy ;  he  was  received  with  open  arms, 
and  the  suffrage  of  the  nation  conspired  widi  circumstances  to 
traaeport  him  at  once  to  the  summit  to  which  by  his  ability  he 
was  gradually  advancing ;  nor  was  his  conduct  for  a  considerable 
time  ill-calculated  to  sustain  the  public  enthusiasm.  The  sys- 
tem of  open  contracts  instead  of  close  biddings  for  the  loan^ 
ibe  publicity  and  consequent  fairness,  with  which  the  supplies 
of  the  year  were  raised,  and  appeared  to  be  disposed  of,  the 
consolidation  and  simplifying  of  the  duties  both  of  customs  and. 
excise,  and  above  all  that  establishment  of  the  sinking  fund,  and 
the.  guards  which  he  interposed  against  it's  violation,  which 
assumed  in  his  hands  all  the  merit  of  originality; — all  this,  aided 
by  instances  of  personal  disinterestedness,  such  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  &arr6  to  the  clerkship  of  the  pells,  and  other 
like  instances,  established  him  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Before  this  impression  could  decay,  the  illness  of  the  sovereign 
afforded  U)  Mr.  Pitt  another  opportunity  of  erecting  his  po- 
pularity on  a  durable  basis,  and  fixing  die  confidence  of  the 
nation.  The  course,  which  was  then  most  unwisely  taken  by 
tlie  opposition,  shocked,  and  turned  against  them,  almost  every 
individual  of  a  nation,  by  nature  loyal,  honourable,  and  compass 
eionate.  When  time  had  a  little  worn  away  this  renewed  im- 
pression, and  his  indecision  in  the  case  of  the  Hussiaa  armament 
had  subtracted  somewhat  from  the  homage  of  die  public,  tl>e 
freiich  revolution  with  all  it's  horrors  burst  upon  us;  and  fortu- 
iiately  for  his  l^me,  again  the  main  body  of  his  adversaries  took 
the  precise  course  which  he  might  have  wished  them  to  pursue. 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  thought  proper  to  extol  and  applaud 
innovations,  which  were  carried  through,  regardlessof  justice  or 
humanity,  and  were  marked  by  atrocities,  of  which  only  savages 
had  till  then  been  found  capable:  and  this  when  there  were 
not  wanting  turbulent  and  factious  spirits,  labpuring  to  produce 
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at  boine  a  similar  change,  even  at  the  hazard  of  similar  bdrrors. 
Thus  was  Mr.  Pitt  once  more,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  thrurt 
forward  as  the  champiou  of  order  and  good  government;  anil 
-aided  b'y  a  large  portion  of  the  old  opposition,  who  were  alarmed 
at  the  desperate  lengths  to  which  their  collea^iei  seemed  16 
•extend  their  ideas  of  reform,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  a  war, 
which  may  be  truly  called  disastrous,  inasmuch  as  it  baffled  all 
calculation,  and  falsified  every  prediction  which  he  had  made  as 
to  it's  duration  and  character. 

Still  the  dread  of  the  inevitable  alternative  served,  amidst  the 
pressure  of  the  war,  and  an  unheard-of  load  of  taxes,  to  prevent 
the  nation  from  even  wishing  to  seek  a  removal  of  the  evil  in  a 
change  of  ministers;  and  Mr.  Pitt  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
die  great  bulwark,  as  the  rock  that  was  to  arrest  the  torrent  of 
jacobinism,  and  which  did  in  fact  ultimately  triumph  over  it, 
notwithstanding  the  impetuosity  with  which  its  efforts  were 
propelled  by  party  spirit. 

Ilien  followed  the  union  with  Ireland,  which  eslaUished  in 
his  favour  a  powerful  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  every  considerate 
man  in  the  united  kingdom.  And  when  even  this,  by  one  of 
ihose  strange  turns  which  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee,  proved 
the  means  of  bringing  his  administration  to  an  end,  the  air  of 
disinterestedness  which  marked  his  retirement  from  office  gave 
fl  departing  lustre  to  his  reputation;  a  certain  Corinthian  finish 
to  his  political  character.  Here  in  our  opinion  ends  the  cata- 
It^ue  of  benefits  which  Mr.  Pitt  conferred  upon  his  country; 
■Srova  this  period  he  appears  to  sink  into  a  very  ordinary  politi- 
cian. His  treatment  of  his  successor  in  office,  the  weakness 
with  which  he  lent  himself  to  the  suggestions  of  those,  who 
could  only  recover  their  places  through  his  means,  and  cared 
not  what  they  sacrificed  so  they  obtained  that  object;  the  tor- 
tuous policy  with  which  he  consented  to  become  a  party  to  a 
coalition,  which  although  by  the  firmness  of  the  sovemgn  it  was 
not  coTtsummated,  was  to  the  full  as  profligate,  and  as  unnatural, 
as  that  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  himself  strangled  in  its  infancy;  all 
this,  joined  to  the  childish  precipitancy  widi  which  he  stirred  up 
the  Austrian  war,  the  unfortunate  events  of  which  .hastened  his 
own  dissolution,  form  a  sad  contrast  to  the  brilliant  parts  of  his 
former  character,  and  brhig  out  in  sharper  relief  all  its  faulty 
lineaments. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  apparent 
upon  what  Mr.  Pitt's  fume  will  chtetly  rest  with  posterity ;  and 
(which  is  more  to  our  present  purpose)  what  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct  are  most  worthy  of  the  professed  imitation  of 
his  successors,    If,  as  we  presume  to  diink,  it  is  ra^er  his  per» 
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•onal  xaA  moral  qualities  than  the  use  to  which  he  oft£ii  convepted 
Aem,  or  the  systems  and  measures  which  he  employed. them  to 
promote;  we  trust  that  the  modesty  of  our  modern  statesmen  will 
leave  it  to  be  in/errfd,  rather  than  assume  to  themselves,  that  th^ 
possess  the  eioquence,  the  disinterestedness,  the  general  political 
purity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whjch  were  in  fact  the  instruments  by  which 
he  rouse«l  the  country  to  a  due  sense  of  its  danger  and  its  duty, 
and  established  a  claim  to  its  eternal  gratitude.  We  trust,  also, 
that  they  will  no  longer  think  it  worth  while  to  ascribe  to  them- 
selves his  indiscriminate  rage  for  expeditions,  and  the  injudicious 
methods  by  which  our  military  force  was  continually  frittered 
away  in  the  pursuit  of  remote  and  desultory  objects ;  a  system 
which  had  well  nigh  destroyed  the  energy  and  character  of  our 
army.  We  trust  that  they  will  not  imitate  his  system  of  favourit-' 
ism,  and  its  natural  consequence;  his  negligence  in  inspecting  the 
conduct  of  subordinate  officers ;  his  want  of  firmness  evinced  in 
the  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  and  in  permitting  the  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  compUment  to  the  politics  of  one  of  his  coadju- 
tors, and  with  personal  views  to  the  patronage  of  his  admiuistr^ 
tiou.  We  trust,  that  they  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  emulate 
bis  system  of  prodigality  in  conferring  the  honours  of  the  peer- 
age, by  which  it  has  been  observed,  he  has  altogether  ch^^ed 
the  nature  of  that  respectable  body;  having  rendered  it,  as  we 
have  heard  well  expressed,  a  popular  body,  without  popular  feel- 
ings or  control ;  which  is  certainly  not  prechely  in  unison  with 
the  theory  of  our  constitution.  In  the  conduct  of  war  also,  we 
trust,  that  they  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  earn  the  name  which 
he  acquired  of  "  the  minister  of  preparation,"  nor  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  that  of  "  the  minister  of  expedients."  It  is  better  to  act 
upon  a  settled  system,  than  to  trust  to  transcendent  eloquence, 
for  carrying  through  measures  merely  calculated  to  meet  the  ex» 
igency  of  tiie  moment :  nor  will  they  think  it  adviseable  to  form 
precsDceived  opinions  upon  the  elements  of  success  .to  be  .found 
m  the  state  of  other  countries,  and  obstinately  to  shut  their  cars 
or  their  understandings  to  intelligence  from  the  spot  calculated 
to  overturn  their  prejudices.  Above  all,  we  trust,  that  if  they 
have  once  establisheda  fair  claim  to  political  consistency,  purity, 
and  integrity,  that  they  will  suffer  no  spurious  arguments,  or  fa- 
vourite predilections,  to  give  obliquity  to  their  conduct,'and  to 
weaken  the  impression  of  their  public  virtues. 

We  shall  leave  it  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  in  which  a  reference  to  this  system  as  the  atandr 
ard  of  political  excellence,  has  influenced  our  pubhc  policy  for 
the  last 'Ave  years.  What  expeditions,  what  honours,  what  snb* 
Ol^uiate  jobs,  whftt  las  subordinate  intrigues,  what  official  negUi 
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geDce,  what  obstinate  pre-occupation  of  judgment  on  puUie 
affairs  it  may  bave  occasioned,  or  been  thought  to  justify.  But 
before  we  quif  the  subject,  we  cannot  possibly  resist  our  desire 
to  enlarge  a  little  more  upon  that  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system  which 
has  been  less  followed,  and  the  close  imitation  of  which  could 
never  be  attended  with  more  salutary  consequences  than  at  the 
present  moment.  We  shall  simply  make  our  statement,  and 
leave  its  application  to  ^ose  whom  it  may  concern ;  briefly  pre- 
mising, that  two  of  die  principal  members  of  the  present  admini- 
stration  have,  by  a  laudable  sacrifice  of  persou^  interest,  esta- 
Idbhed  very  hououraUe  exceptions  to  a  too  general  practice. 

There  was  then  one  eminent  and  peculiar  merit  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration,  more  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  it,  which 
■hould  never  be  forgotten  : — this  was  the  reanimation,  as  we  maji 
say,  of  our  political  character;  thegiving  a  new  tone  to  our  feelings 
upon  public  questions ;  bringing  men  again  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  public  virtue ;  rousing  them  from  that  torpor  and  in* 
difference,  that  cowardliness  of  spirit,  which  are  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  a  system  of  corruption,  especially  when  contemplated 
as  an  almost  necenmiypart  of  the  system  of  government.  In  such 
a  case  the  sort  of  war  carried  on  against  it  by  an  opposition  in 
parliament  fails  to  answer  any  good  purpose ;  for  the  people  at 
Iiurge  entertain  a  persuasion,  not  unwarranted  by  experience,  that 
the  ciy  is  agamat  the  men,  not  against  the  measures;  and  that 
whoever  succeeded  as  minister  would  in  this  respect  be  nearly 
a  counterpart  of  his  predecessor.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  at 
Mr.  Pitt's  tirst  coming  into  office,  these  ideas  were  very  prevalent, 
as  well  as  that  enervation,  which  seems  again  creeping  over  us 
at  this  moment ;  and  which  the  stimulatives  of  faction  were  then, 
as  now,  iofiufiicient  to  remove.  And  the  codft'iion,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  his  appointment  to  office,  completed  the  disgust 
and  despair  of  alt  who  had  hitherto  retained  any  coi^dence  in 
public  men.  It  was  then,  as  we  have  observed,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
stepped  forward,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  system,  yet  acting 
under  Uie  aulliority  of  the  sovereign;  thus  assuring  us,  that  the 
eeostttutionbad  a  real  existence,  and  might  by  regular  means  re- 
cover its  due  tone  and  character.  Connected  with  no  party,  yet 
declaring  against  those  who  had  disgraced  the  name  of  party,  he 
became  at  once  die  favourite  of  the  considerate,  and  the  u{H'igbt^ 
thoughout  the  nation.  The  very  circumstance  of  his  being  at 
variance  with  the  great  leading  interests  of  the  times,  thoi^b  it 
subjected  him  to  constant  and  serious  hostility^  yet  waa  not  withr 
out  its  advantage.  It  rescued  himfrom  die  temptation  of  bargain- 
ing with  the  great  leaders  for  their  support ;  apd  he  may  Jk  ^id 
rather  to  bave  covered  his  own  friuids  with  his  protecting  ability. 
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Aan  to  have  borrowed  die  support  of  dieir  par^  influence. 
Kaised  above  the  temptation  ot  defiling  hiniself  with  a  traffic 
tvhicfa  be  had  set  out  witb  reprobating,  he  might  be,  and  still 
more  might  appear  to  be,  perfectly  dia interested  in.  the  difposal 
of  places,  of  emolumeots,  or  of  honoura.  Positive  experience^ 
therefore,  seemed  to  justify  iJie  hope  which  began  to  be  enterr 
tained,  diat  government  might  once  again  be  carried  on  upon  fair 
and  disinterested  priccipLes.  And  it  was  diia  sentiment,  very 
universally  diffused,  and  kept  up  by  the  chrcumatances.and  events 
which  wehave  before  detailed,  that  enabled  Mr.  Pitt  to  put  down 
triumphantly  all  the  efforts  of  jacobinism,  and  to  keep  the  great 
body  of  the  community  united  uuder  the  pressure  of  its  accumu- 
lated dangers,  although  it  was  well  seen  that  those  dangers  had 
not  been  anticipated  or  encountered  with  that  wisdom  which  can 
<Hilyl>e  the  result  of  long  political  experience,  andadeep  sagacity 
in  die  waya  of  men.  True  it  is,  that  at  length  the  circle  of  his 
friends  extending  itself  on  all  sides,  became  a  party,  wilh  the^  de- 
fects and  evils  of  a  party  ;  yet  it  was  one  which,  (up  to  the  mo- 
m^it  of  his  Ijrst  quitting  his  high  stalton,)  always  retained  a  greM 
portion  of  its  primitive  character,  and  never  entirely  lost  its  hold 
on  the  opinion  of  the  people.  We  are  even  willii^  to  flatter 
ourselves,  that  the  effect  of  what  we  have  been  describing  is  not 
at  the  present  moment  wholly  passed  away.  Greatly  indeed,  and 
miieratJy  is  it  diminished.  The  country  we  fear  does  again  b^- 
tray  something  like  symptoms  of  that  debility,  that  political  cow- 
ardice and  despondency,  from  which  it  was  rescued  by  him,  and 
which  is  going  on  in  the  same  progress,  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  wUdeat  supporters  of  democracy,  and  the,  most  desp«rate 
among  the  factions.  But  if  this  be  so^  we  earnestly  invite  every 
public  man,  (and  even  the  lowest  functionary  may  in  this  case 
do  his  country  good  service,)  to  forget  with  us  the  degree  ia 
M'hich  Mr.  Pitt's  latter  conduct  served  to  obliterate  the  political 
disinterestedness  of  his  earlier  days;  and  to  recollect  that  hit 
fame  was  every  way  so  Herculean,  that  it  could  only  perish  by  his 
own  hands  ;^to  emulate  that  brighter  portion,  and  to  persevere 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  in  rousing  every  noble  prin-  - 
ciple  of  their  own  nature,  and  of  such  aa  are  within  Uie  circle  of 
their  influence,  to  those  efforts  which  are  necessaiy  to  convince 
the  people  that  the  fire  of  patriotism  still  bums  in  die  bosoms  of 
public  men;  and  that  the  exertions,  which  the  people  themselves 
are  disposed  or  compelled  to  make,  are  a  real  sacrifice  at  tht 
shrine  of  their  country,  not  a  waste  of  v^ou^  to  promote  the  ii^ 
terested  purposes  of  their  superiors.  .The  prize  is  worth  the 
efbrt,  aiM.  the  glocy  of  the  accomfrfiriunenl  will  be  insreated  bf 
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die  difficulty  that. attends  upon  it.  But  it  also  reqmresglreatcak 
intensity  of  exertion. 

If  Mr.  Pitt,  by  his  mixed  sytlem  of  good  and  evil,  could 
scarcely  carry  the  country  triumphantly  through  the  powers  of 
jdarknesa  then  opposed  to  it,  (powers,  the  strength  of  which  v/t 
«re  far  from  wishing  to  extenuate ;)  we  certainly  now  require  b 
system  of  ^eatly  augmented  good,  and  as  much  diminished  evil, 
to  bear  us  through  the  almost  irresistible  mass  which  has  ac- 
cumulated its  energies  for  our  destructitHi.  Our  vis  inertia  ts 
quite  insufiicient  to  resist  it.  In  a  word,  and  is  the  plainest 
bnguage,  nolliii^  is  now  more  obvious  to  the  appr^ension  of 
the  plainest  uuderstanding,  which  will  give  the  subject  a  deli- 
berate thought,  than  this  truth; — that  if  we  are  now  to  be  deli- 
,vered  it  must  be  by  the  universal  self-devotion  of  the  whole  com- 
tnunity.  One  exalted  individual,— one  rank  in  society, — one 
Jialf  of  the  population, — -two  of  the  three  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  earnest  in  the  cause,  afford  not  a  basis  wide  enough  to 
-auatain  the  great  fabric  of  the  nation's  defence.  The  mass  can- 
not now  be  rescued  from  the  daoger  by  the  exertion  of  the  few; 
All  must  unite  for  the  safety  of  the  whole.  Sacrifice  must  be 
added  to  sacrifice, — privation  succeed  privation,— while  our 
courage  and  our  endurance  are  increased  by  the  conviction, 
4hat,  like  the  leaves  of  the  Sybil,  the  value  rises  as  the  quantity 
is  diminished.  The  fund  accumulated  by  our  ancestors  is  not 
our  own  for  selfish  and  absolute  enjoyment;  it  is  a  bank  and 
coital,  which  we  are  to  ti-ansmit  to  posterity,  not  only  unim- 
paired, but  improved  from  the  stock  of  our  own  industry.        ' 

That  this  is  no  theoretic  assumption,  a  comparative  estimate, 
such  as  is  announced  in  the  title  of  the  work  before  us,  will 
but  too  evidently  prove.  For  if  one  position  more  evidently 
arises  out  of  it  than  another,  it  is  this, — that  not  only  a  trifling 
repose  in  peace  from  our  present  exertions  in  war,  but  even  an 
abstinence  from  greatly  increasing  I  hose  efforts  must,  ultimately, 
lay  us  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  our  enemy. 

We  do  not  think  it  by  any  means  necessary  to  follow  the  au- 
thor of  the  work  before  us,  in  his  comparative  view  of  the 
means  of  defence  and  annoyance  in  the  hands  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  respectively,  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  whatever  naval  superiority,  coionies^ 
and  distant  commerce  can  afford,  is  our  decided  portion;  what- 
ever ma^  result  from  immensely  superior  military  meaiu,  from 
secrecy  m  design,  and  velocity  in  operation,  belongs  to  France; 
seated  in  the  centre  of  affairs,  and  despotically  ruling  every 
.aiovemeot  of  continental   Europe.     Supposing   that  netdi«r 
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^dtiM' materially  endanger  the" exMtence  of  the  other/tlie.sitii. 
Btion  of  England  is  certainly  prei^erabie,  with  a  view  to  donie»- 
tic  comfort,  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  all  those  nobler- acqui- 
sitions which  render  the  condition  of  mankind  enviable.  But 
in  a  contest  for  existence,  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase  in  sibelluin 

■internecinum,  which  the  present  contest  may  be  said  to  be,  it 

■would  be  a  miserable  sell-deception  not  to  admit  that  France 
Jias  a  teufold  advantage;  for  while  we  cannot  by  any  applica- 
tion of  our  force  materially  injure  her  safety,  however  we  may 
check   the   progress  of  her  further  aggrandizement,   she  has 

'only  to  bring  her  superior  means  into  contact  with  our  inferior, 
in  order  to  place  our  existence  in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  ■  In  this 
state  of  alFairs  loo  we  cannot  atford  to  reljx  in  our  efforts  of 

■  offence,  since,  if  well  considered  with  reference  to  the  state  of 

■  Europe,  they  make  a  most  efticient  part  of  our  sys'em  of 
defence.  And  all  this,  with  God's  protection,  is  to  be  performed 
by  the  natural  and  acquired  energies  of  fifteen  millions  of  people. 
If  then  any  part  of  the  community  may  think  that  it  has  cause  of 
complaint  against  another,  it  must  defer  the  settlement  of  that 

■dispute,  till  the  grand  dispute,  whether  any  thing  worlh  contending    ' 
for  can  be  preserved,  is  finally  determined.    'Hiat  the  hearts  of  the 

.three  portions  of  the  kingdom  are  in  the  main  sound,  we  verily 
believe;  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  faction,  and  foreign 

-influence,  and  profligate  party  spirit,  are  makiiig.in  a  neighbour- 
ing country.     Ilie  question  then  vihich  remains,  is  simply  how 

■  to  convert  the  means  we  possess,  and  the  spirit  which  animates 
<U8,  to  the  best  purposes.    . 

With  respect  to  the  dbposition  of  our  means  of  offence,  we 
•have  nodiing  to  add  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  our  last  nunf- 
■lier,  on  Spanish  affairs,  and  Captain  Pasley's  work.  But  we 
are  very  much  disposed  to  think,  that  much  may  yet  be  done 
fto  ameliorate  the  system  of  our  defensive  arrangements,  and  to 
.render-  us  more  secure  against  the  eventual  descent  of  a  large 
hostile  force  upon  our  coasts. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  interchange  of  Ae  Iri^h  and 
English  militias  (greatly  as  it  had  added  to  the  security  of  Ire- 
-land)  has  somewhat  impured  the  means  of  defence  e.'visting  in 
England*. 

This  circum stance, ^'oinef^  to  the  general  defahation  of  the  vo- 
btnteers,  would,  in  the  event  of  any  disaster,  considerably  add  to 
'  Ae  duties  that  would  eventually  tall  to  the  lot  of  the  local  mi. 

■  It  appirs  to  ui  that  it  would  be  a  considnsble  impriiveiiient  ugiHn,  and 
.  qtHtein  Ibe  spiiit  orthit  meaSDre,  (p  |>enait  Ihe  leirrral  re^imfnla  of  militia,  ivho 
inw  iiiterchaoifed  their  sririres,  re!<pectiveJy  to  take  as  recruits  natives  of  the 

■  oouatrj  In  wbicb  tbey  maf  happen  to  be. 
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■Ytdn.  We  apeak  from  personal  eKpericDce,  when  we  say,  thaC 
die  regimetits  composing  that  Ibrce  consist  of  raw  materials, 
physically  capable  of  being  mouldett  into  complete  infantry ; 
in  plaiD  terms,  of  the  finest  young  men  in  the  country,  just  at 
die  plastic  age  most  amenable  to  the  drill,  and  who  have  eagerly 
flocked  as  volunteers  to  the  standards  erected  in  their  own 
counties  to  avoid  the  ballot  for  the  regular  militia.  The  pro- 
■portion  of  privates  in  the  local  niilitia,  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  we  will  venture  to  assert  is  not  less  than  five  to  one.  TTie 
rapidity  with  which  they  learn  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  simple 
manoeuvres  calculated  for  their  use,  and  acquire  the  air  and 
port  of  soldiers,  shews  how  easily  they  might  be  fitted  for  more 
efficient  service.  But  the  fortnight's  practice,  to  which  their 
esercise  is  now  reduced,  is  obviously  too  trifling  to  make 
tbem  useful  in  their  present  capacity,  while  their  security  from 
tlie  ballot  actually  locks  them  up  from  the  regular  militia,  aud, 
according  to  the  present  system  of  recruiting,  from  the  regular 
army  also.  For  we  do  not  find  that  the  fortnight's  holidays  in 
uniform  in  tiieir  county  towns  havs  quite  infused  that  military 
ardor  into  their  minds  which  was  calculated  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  system.  Their  organization  abo,  with 
respect  to  officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers,  renders  them 
decidedly  unfit,  without  great  addition  to  their  present  state  of 
dbcipline,  to  occupy  the  first,  or  even  the  second  line  in  oppo- 
sition to  an  invading  force.  It  would  be  a  rash  and  weak  re- 
liance upon  inadequate  means  to  ai^ue  otherwise.  Many  cir- 
cumstances, however,  might  arise,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years,  which  wonid  necessarily  bring  the  local  militia  into  con- 
tact with  the  enemy  at  their  first  landing.  In  some  of  the  dis- 
tant counties  the  regular  army  and  militia  are  by  no  means  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  contend  even  with  a  very  trifling  force, 
thrown  on  our  shores  as  a  diversion,  or  experiment.  And  we 
confess  that  for  ourselves  we  should  be  sorely  grieved  that  success, 
however  partial  or  temporary,  should  encourage  the  enemy,  or 
discourage  the  country,  upon  the  first  execution  of  their  long 
delayed  threat. 

Many  other  facts  and  arguments  might  be  adduced  in  corro- 
boration of  those  which  we  have  just  stated.  But  we  think  it 
more  useful  to  fill  up  the  remaining  space  allotted  to  us,  by 
offering  one  or  two  suggestions,  due  attention  to  which  would 
we  humbly  conceive  render  this  island,  although  the  majority  of 
our  regular  force  were  absent,  with  God's  blessing  absolutely 


tt  appears  to  us  then,  that  the  permanent  staff  of  the  local 
militia  should  be  doubled  or  trebled;  the  latter  proportion  would 
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.only  raise  it  to  three-fourths  of  its  original  establishnftent,  wbt^ 
was  unwisely  broken. up  because  inefficient,  instead  of  b^ng 
rendered  efficient  by  increased  attention  on  ibe  part  of  inspect' 
ing  officers. 

In  the  next  place,  instead  of  being  called  out  for  truniog  and 
exercise  only  one  fortnight  in  the  year,  we  think  that  there  should 
be  three  weeks  training  and  exercise  in  the  spring,  and  three 
more  weeks  in  the  autumn.  ,  We  are  also  of  opinion,  that  tbs 
place  of  a-ssemhling  should  not  be  a  town  in  the  cqunty,  where 
the  temptation  to  rioting  and  drunkenness,  and  the  conaequeat 
difficulty  of  maintaining  discipline,  are  doubled ;  but  that  each 
regiment  should  assemble  at  quarters,  not  less  than  thirty  miles 
from  the  chief  town  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  raised.  These 
regulations,  with  a  very  few  subordinate  ones^  would  make  the 
force  really  efficient  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  if  strict  in- 
spections and  returns  were  frequently  made,  both  of  the  reei- 
meutswhen  assembled,  and  of  the  depots  imdpcrmiuieot  staff  in 
the  intervals  of  repose;  without  which  the  whole  will  natnr^ly 
(Regenerate  into  a  mere  job. 

Then,  in  order  to  make  the  local  militia  a  real  nursery  for 
the  regular  militia,  and  the  army,  drafts  should  he  anuually  made 
by  lot  from  the  locsl  to  the  regulai-  mititia,  by  which  all  ballot 
from  the  populatioa  would  be  avoided,  except  for  the  former. 
From  the  regular  militia  to  the  army  no  difficulty  has  ever  besn 
found  in  procurii^  volunteers.  Thus  would  be  established  a 
complete  system,  which,  while  it  permanently  secured  the  couD' 
tr}'  from  all  danger  of  attack,  would  continually  afford  those 
supplies  for  offensive  warfare,  which  must  at  least  be  said  to  be 
eventually  necessary  to  preserve  our  independence  as  a  nation. 
Thus  should  we  become  really  a  military  country,  and  be  placed 
in  an  attitude,  where,  if  each  functionary  did  his  duty,  the  en&- 
my  himself  could  have  no  hopes  of  success  against  us. 

In  humbly  submitting  these  reflectious  we  are  far  from  in- 
tending to  impute  blame  to  any  one  for  past  measures.  In  a 
free  country  military  measures,  calling  upon  a  whole  population 
for  their  services,  cannot  at  once  be  brought  fully  into  operation. 
The  people's  minds  must  be  convinced,  before  the  government 
can  safely  venture  to  lay  its  hands  upon  their  persoDB.-  Hie 
army  oT  reserve  and  other  military  measures  taken  at  the  c<Mn- 
mencement  of  the  present  war,  upon  the  system  or  materials  of 
which  the  army  has  been  since  fed,  stroi^ly  corroborate  this 
truth,  and  its  natural  consequence.  And  we  also  find  ifaat  since 
the  glorious  ebullition  of  public  spirit,  which  called  forth  SHch  a 
host  of  volunteers  in  lS03,and  I804,tothe  present  day,  the  mea- 
sures for  our  domestic  defence  ^y  the  adoption  of  that  excellent 
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meafiure  the  local  militia,  have  been  gradu^y  becomiag  mdri^ 
coercive,  and  of  more  extended  efficiency.  We  beUeve  also  that 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  are  bo  fully  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  increased  exertion  to  preserve  those  blessings,  which 
after  "all  the  pains  taken  to  depreciate  them,  they  still  prize  more 
highly  than  their  lives;  that  they  wilt  yet  repine  at  no  person^ 
sacrifice  or  exertion,  in  which  they  see  Hie  higher  orders  eo- 

'  gaged  as  their  comrades,  and  fairly  takii^  their  proportion  of 
nie  burthen.     Self-devotion  is  a  VCTy  contagious  virtue,  where  a 

-  chord  exists  in  the  mmd  that  will  vibrate  in  unison  with  its  tone; 

>and  when  an  Enghshman  thinks  of  his  family  and  his  country, 
and  thinks  at  the  same  time  of  French  spoliation;  his  whole 
frame  and-  all  his  faculties  are  in  the  hand  of  an  honest  atate»- 
man,  as  a  well-tuned  string  in  the  hand  of  a  skilful  musician. 
We  have  now  said  what  we  think  necessary  for .  the  public 

•  good;  and  our  readers  will  observe  that  we  have  not  drawn  Uieir 
attention  too  much  to  the  pam^let  at  the  head  of  our  article ; 
bnt  that,  except  some  few  deviations,  we  have  successfully  imi- 
tated very  high  practice,  in  steering  cautiously  clear  of  the  work 

'.we  have  underlakento  review. 


Art.  XVII.  A  Journey  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  to  Comtarainople,  inthe  Years  1808  and  1809,"  »» 
iehick  is  included  some  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  His 
Majesty's  Mission  under  Sir  Harford  Jones,  Bart.  K.  C.  to  the 
Court  of  the  King  of  Persia,  ByJAHES  MoRiEP.,Esq.  his 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Persia.  With 
twenty-five  Engravings  From  the  Designs  of  the  Author,  a  Plate 
~  of  Inscriptions,  and  three  Maps ;  one  from  the  Observations  of 
Captain  James  Sutherland,  and  two  drawn  and  corrected  by 

'    Major  Rennel,  F.R.S.    London:  Lot^man.    ]8I1.    Quarto. 

Journal  dun  Voyage  dam  la  Tarquie  ^Asie  et  la  Perse,fait  en 
IWJetum.  I^r  M.  Gardanne.  A  Paris,  chez  le  Normant. 
A  Marseille,  chez  Jean  Mossy.     180<J.     Octavo,  pp.  128. 

1  HG'Conquests  of  the  British,  and  the  consequent  expulsion 
'of  the  French  from  every  quarter  of  Indostan,  have  had  a  coin 
siderable  influence  in  awakening  the  dormant  interest  of  die 

fublic  concerning  the  condition  and  capabitilies  of  the  ancient 
ingdom  of  Persia.  The  shores  of  India  being  now  hermetical- 
ly seAled  against  the  entrance  of  French  emissariea  iuid  diploBia- 
-tiats  by  sea,  it  has  become  as  obvious  to  the  ruler  of  France,  a» 
~  to  the  Briti^  govenunent,  that  the  only  chance  of  giving  iw  any 
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•IhtuTbance  in  possessiotiB,  whose  value  and  importance  are  de- 
preciated more  by  our  domestic  than  by  oar  foreign  enemies, 
muBt  be  through  the  channel  of  the  Persian  aud  Afgau  terri- 
loriea.  And  it  is  natural  to  coaciude,  that  the  example  of 
Alexander,  no  Jess  than  &at  of  Charlemagne,  should  be  an 
object  of  interesting  contemplation  to  Buonaparte,  ao  far  as  it 
may  be  made  consistent  with  his  unprincipled  thirst  of  conquest, 
and  the  sanguinary  nature  of  his  ambition.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  no  surprise  Uiat  we  found  in  a  late  importation  of  hooks 
from  Paris,  the  "  Journal,"  which  forms  the  second  subject  id 
the  title  to  this  Hticle,  and  which  is  understood  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Gardaone,  secretary  of  legatioB  to  the  inissicHi  front 
France  to  Persia,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  relation  of  the 
same  name.  Meith«-  were  our  expectations  at  all  disappointed  > 
by  perceiving  tiiat  of  the  twenty  persons  composing  the  suite  of 
the  "  gentral  minhtre  plenipotentiaire,"  fourteen  were  oAicera 
of  artillery,  engineers,  or  "  ingenieurs  geograpbes;"  who,  under 
pretence  of  instructing  the  Persians  in  European  tactics,  are 
very  coolly  admitted  to  have  been  busily  engaged  during  the 
whole  mission  in  drawing  plans,  tracing  maps,  and  providing 
the  necessary  materials  for  the  tiiture  use  of  a  French  army  in 
Persia.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  gentlemen 
have  very  sedulously  concealed  from  the  public  the  result  of . 
their  researches;  for  nothing  can  be  more  jejune  than  this  French 
pamphlet,  as  to  any  real  and  interesting  intormation  concernii^ 
the  country  in  which  its  author  resided,  and  whidi  he  traveised 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  With  a  few  exceptions,  M.  Gardanns 
relates  only  the  distances  from  post  to  post,  and  observes  bat 
little  concerning  the  personages  with  whom  he  fell  in,  except  to 
inform  us  with  complacency  tliat  some  were,  or  with  indignalioq 
and  surprise,  that  others  were  not  acquainted  with  the  name  and 
character  of-  Ae  Frendi  and  "  the  great  Napoleon ;"  and  that 
the  mirzas  imd  khans  received  with  great  respect  the  portrait  of 
the  emp«^>r,  and  the  buUetm  of  the  battle  of  Jena  translated 
into  Persian. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  such  a  fH^oduction  was  calculated 
rather  to  excite  than  to  gratify  curiosity.  And  for  ourselves 
We  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  magnificence  of  the  twenty  satra- 
pies founded  by  Cyrus,  and  which  ministered  to  the  grandeur  of 
Darius  Hystaspes ;  4at  the  splendour  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 
vanides,  established  by  Artaxenes  the  father  of  Sapor,  who 
tommanded  a  Roman  emperor  to  leave  Asia  to  the  "  great  king," 
and  to  confine  his  dominion  to  Europe;  that  liie  luxurious  ele- 
gance of  the  Sotis,  the  triumf^s  and  institutions  of  Shah  Abbas ; 
nay  eventfae  poetry  of'  Hafis>  and  tht  morality  of  Sadi,  awaken 
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Jess  lively  sensations  in  our  ntiod  than  the  painful  state  of  anxiefjt 
in  which  the  Fmich  pamphlet  left  it,  as  to  the  power  and  re- 
sources which  the  convulsions  of  the  last  century  have  still  left 
to  Persia,  and  the  disposition  of  its  government  and  inhabitants 
towards  the  two  great  European  powers,  who  are  respectively 
seeking  its  alliance. 

We  burned  also  with  impatience  to  ascertain  whether  amidst 
all  the  degeneracy  and  misfortunes  of  Persia  its  people  sbll  re^ 
tain  any  of  the  great  and  noble  qualities  for  which  ihey  were 
once  distbguished,  whether  their  detestaUoo  of  falsehood,  their 
generosity,  liberality,  and  hospitality  to  strangers,  their  bravery 
.  and  devotion  to  their  sovereign,  of  all  which  some  traces  were 
still  co|ispicuou8  in  the  days  of  Chardin,  are  yet  ingredients  in 
the  national  character;  whether  their  attention  to  agriculture, 
the  care  in  the  education  of  their  youths,  their  reverence  of  pue- 
rile siipphcity  (see  Juvenal, sat.  }4,  and  Cyrop.),  we  mean  their 
scrupulous  care  that  nothing  incorrect  should  be  subjected  to 
the  ears  or  eyes  of  boys,  were  still  component  parts  of  their 
system.  Nothing  that  we  had  ever  read  or  heard  concerning' 
diem  could  luduce  us  altogether  to  divest  our  minds  of  the  idea 
that  the  Persian  character,  though  very  far  from  having  escaped 
the  general  pollution,  had  suffered  less  than  any  of  the  orientals 
from  the  brutifying  iutlueiicie  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  ^  a 
circumstance  whidi  we  had  always  attributed  partly  to  the 
milder  tenets  of  their  sect,  and  also  to  a  supposed  remnant  of 
the  e£Eect  of  former  institutions.  Lastly,  we  were  anxious  to 
possess  some  probable  grounds  of  computation  as  to  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  deuse  population,  perhaps  too  liberally  as- 
cribed to  Persia  by  Chardin,  who  calculated  that  it  contained  in 
bis  time,  i.  e.  £54  cities,  tiO,000  villages,  and  about  forty  mil- 
lions of  souls. 

Finding  tbe  French  authorities  so  defective  in  all  these  points, 
it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  we  received  from  our  bookseller 
^  few  days  ago  the  publication  of  Mr.  James  Morier,  a  g^itte- 
man  whose  talents  and  opportunities  emiuently  tit  him  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  and  who  (if  our  partiality  does  not  much 
deceive  us)  has  executed  it  as  well  as  the  limited  period  of  bis 
lesidence  in  Persia  uouid  admit,  and  with  au  unaffected  sinipli.i 
f:ity  so  much  the  more  interesting,  as  it  in  known  to  his  friends 
lo  be  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character ;  and  therefore  affords 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  and  originality  of  the  composition. 
Thb  is  the  more  valuable,  as  Mr.  Morier  has  for  some  months 
J3een  absent  from  England,  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  Sir  Gore 
Ousely,  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Persia,  who  sailed  from 
England  in  Juiie  1 8 10,  in  company  wiUi  the  mirza  Abul  l^fiaa^, 
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■%o  well  known  among  the  higher  circles  of  this  metropolis. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  work  has  been  far  from  receiving  dfr- 
triment  from  Ae  absence  of  its  author.  Mr.  Morier,  before  his 
departure,  entrusted  it  to  a  gentleman  whose  talents,  informa- 
tion,'and  industry,  have  done  it  ample  justice.  Conscious  of  the 
sacredness  of  a  traveller's  memoranda,  Mr.  Inglis  seems  to 
have  undertaken  the  charge  with  a  full  conviction  "  that  one 
line  on  the  spot  is  worth  half  a  page  of  recollections,"  and  that 
the  most  perfect  composition  of  this  kind,  is  that  where  the 
author  writes  daily  his  own  journal  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  lei* 
sure  which  the  completion  of  his  expedition  may  afford,  corrects 
and  arranges  the  materials  thus  authenticated.  The  latter  office 
Mr.  Morier's  professional  avocations  induced  him,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  preface,  to  commit  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Inglia,  who 
has  preserved  thronghout  -the  body  of  the  work  the  simplicity 
with  which  things  which  have  passed  under  the  eye  should  be 
recorded  by  the  pen,  and  which  accorded  so  well  with  the  au- 
thor's mind.  But  he  ha8  also  illattrated  and  enriched  the  test 
with  an  appendix  of  notes,  replete  with  information,  drawn  from 
the  various  authors  who  have  written  accounts  of  Persia. 

In  the  journal  of  a  secretary  of  I^ation  in  the  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Morier,  it  may  be  presumed  that  much  personal  and 
private  observfttion,  many  political  and  ontidential  minutes, 
would  naturally  occur,  that  are  wholly  inadmissible  in  a  publi- 
cation, upon  every  principle  of  official  duty,  and  individual  pru- 
dence and  propriety.  Yet  must  these  passages  have  been  very 
tempting  in  the  hands  of  an  editor,  inasmuch  as  they  are  pro- 
bably tlK  most  interesting  in  the  journal.  Mr,  Inglis,  however, 
has  scrupulously  omitted  every  feature  of  this  description,  yet 
has  contrived,  as  we  think,  to  select  enough  to  impart  to  the 
narrative  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  entertainment.  Of  this 
«)ur  readers  shall  now  be  enabled  to  judge  in  some  degree  for 
Aemselves. 

Mr.  Morier's  journal  contains  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings 
ftom  the  departure  of  the  mission  from  Bombay,  on  12tfa  Sept. 
>S08,  to  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  in  company  with  the 
mirza  Aba!  Hassan  on  his  way  to  England,  in  the  autumn  of 
I8O9.  It  includes  a  voyage  up  the  Persian  gulf,  and  ajoumey 
overland  through  Bushire,  Shiraz,  Persepo) is,  Ispahan, -leheran, 
and  Tabriz  or  Tauris,  with  occasional  residence  at  those  points, 
which  '  the  curiosity  of  the  travellers  or  the  objects  uf  (he  mis- 
sion rendered  most  interesting.  Engravings  by  the  hand  of 
Mr.  W.  D^niell,  from  spirited  sketches  of  Mr.  Morier's,  illus- 
trate the  most  singular  scenes  which  presented  themselves. 
'Mr.  Morier  modestly  lemarks,  that  his  volume  '^  is  meaat 
E  e2 
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merely  as  provisional,"  aiw!  that  he  "  ia  far  from  eBMrtaining  Ae 
presuraptioii  that  it  will  class  with  the  valuable' paged  of  Char^ 
din,  le  Brun,  Haiiway,  Niebuhr,  or  Olivier,"  Mr.  Morier's  ac- 
quaintance widi  Persia  was  acquired  rather  in  what  may  be< 
termed  a  passage  through  the  country,  much  occupied  by  his 
official  duties,  than  during  a  residence  of  leisure  for  research  and 
investigation.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  enter  into 
details  respecting  the  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
national  character,  of  the  inhabitants,  as  those  authors  did  whomr 
we  have  just  cited.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  his  official  cha- 
racter gave  him  means  of  access  and  intercourse  with  persons 
among  whom  no  length  of  residence  would  have  afforded  to  a- 
common  traveller  the  same  advantages.  And  it  may  be  said 
diat  the  work  before  us  contains  peihapa  the  best  account  extant 
in  modern  times  of  the  higher  ranks  of  Persiant,  and  many  de- 
tached observations  that  throw  light  on  the  other  subjects,  for 
the  full  investigation  of  which  time  was  wanting.  We  may  also- 
observe,  that  Mr.  Merier's  industry  and  activity  h^ve  enabled 
him  to  bring  before  die  public  for  the  first  time,  a  detailed 
account  illustrated  by  engravings  of  some  remains  of  antiquity^ 
which  he  investigated  at  Shapour,  a  city  in  the  great  plain  of 
Kauzeroon,  near  the  road  from  Bushire  to  Shiraz. 

That  we  may  not  interrupt  the  future  progress  of  the  narra- 
tive, we  shall  here  observe,  that  these  remams  consist  of  rude- 
sculptures  of  battles  between  personages  in  Roman  and  Persian 
costume,  many  of  which,  though  referred  by  the  ignorant  Orien- 
tals to  the  fabulous  exploits  of  their  Kustam,  or  Hercules,  are 
probably,  as  Mr.  Inglis  observes,  a  record  of  the  triumphs  of 
Sapor  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  over  the  Romans;  and  one  com- 
partment, which  represents  a  man  in  Roman  armour  kneeling  at 
the  foot  of-a  Persian  on  horseback,  seems  evidently  to  refer  to 
the  emperor  Valerian,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Sapor,  and  forced  by  the  barbarian  to  bow  the  neck  to  his  foot, 
whmever  he  mounted  his  horse.  It  will  be  recollected  also, 
tiiat  another  Sapor  overUirew  the  emperor  Conatantius  in  fre- 
quent engagements,  and  killed  the  emperor  Julian  in  a  memorr 
able  defeat,  the  merited  consequence-  of  that  rash  incursion,  in- 
celebration  of  which  Mr,  Gibbon  has  wasted  so  much  eloquence, 
and  prostituted  so  much  good  writing.  Fac  similes  of  some  of 
these  sculptures  were  observed  by  le  Bran  at  Nakihi  Rastam,- 
near  Persepolis,  and  engravings  of  them  are  given  io  hia  "  Voy*- 
ages  en  Persie,  8ec." 

In  sailing  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mr.  Morier  took  some' 
sketches  of  the  singular  capes  aiHf  headlands  which  serve  as  a 
shelter  to  the  Arab  pirates,  who,  if  we  may  believe  their  coun- 
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tinman,  Ebn  Haukd,  have  existed  from  beyond  (he  time,  of 
Mohammed,  and  who  have  contributed  with  the  an ti -commercial 
-babits  of  the  Persians,  to  baniah  the  intercourse  of  peaceful  na- 
vigation from  a  tract  of  ocean  peculiarly  fitted  for  its  advan- 
tageous pursuit. 

The  mission  was  received  with  all  due  honour  by  the  sheik 
of  Bushire,  and  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  mode 
of  conducting  state  adiiirs  in  Persia.  A  day  or  two  after  their 
MTival,  the  chief  executioner,  an  office  from  its  great  use  and 
importance  to  the  sovereign  not  dishonourable  in  Persia,  ar- 
jived  at  the  head  of  forty  horsemen,  deposed  the  reigning  sheik, 
■and  exalted  in  bis  room  a  merchant  from  the  bazar ;  in  a  few 
days  he  again  deposed  this  Iwt,  and  chained  bim  by  the  neck  to  the 
"wafl  of  his  prison  i  and  in  a  few  days  more  reinstated  him  in  his 
government,  and  left  him  at  length  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  All 
this  was  executed  by  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Prince  of 
Shiraz,  in  a  town  belonging  to  the  Arabs,  whose  sheik  thirty 
years  before  had  given  shelter  to  the  fugitive  Prince  Looft  All 
Khan,  honourably  supported  him,  and  restored  him,  by  Arabian 
valour,  to  his  throne. 

The  following  account  of  the  mode  in  which  this  last-men- 
tioned sheik  collected  his  retainers,  eidiibits  a  siugular  coinci- 
dence of  manners  and  customs  with  the  highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, as  pourtrayed  in  Mr.  Scott's  last  popular  poem. 

"  Whenever  bis  little  domain  was  threatened  either  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Persia,  or  by  a  neighbouring  chief,  sheik  Nasr  fiew  to 
arms.  According  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  country,  his 
suBiraons  to  his  followers  in  these  emergencies  was  equally  charac- 
teristic and  efiectual.  He  mounted  two  large  braziers  of  pillau  on 
a  camel,  and  sent  it  to  parade  round  the  country.  The  rough  pace 
of  the  animal  put  the  ladles  in  motion,  so  that  they  struck  the  sides 
of  the  vessels  at  marked  intervals,  and  produced  a  most  sonorous 
clkn^.  As  it  traversed  the  DaihlUtan,  it  collected  the  mob  of  evei^ 
district;  every  one  had  tasted  the  Arab  hospitality  of  t^ie  «A«i'i,  and 
every  one  remembered  the  appei^,  and  crowded  retmd  the  ancient 
Standard  of  their  chief,  till  his  camel  returned  to  bim  snrrounded 
by  a  force  sufficient  to  repel  the  threatened  encroachments.  la 
every  new  emergency  the  csmel  waa  again  sent  forth,  and  all  was 
Ugain  quiet."     (P.  1?.) 

To  make  the  busintss  of  rccraiting  poetical  was  beyond  even 
th«  talents  of  Mr.  Windfaam;  but  wa  oaimot  help  connderiog 
this  call  upon  Arab  gratitude  and  patriotism  mora  interesting 
thwa  the  nery  cross,  or  crean  tarigh  dipped .  in  gore,  which 
frmn  the  heights  of  Ben  benne,  "  gboccd  like  a  meteor  round," 
or  the  itaMoi  tiko  Scandinavians,  which  roused  the  voiee.of  war 
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over  the  heaUiB  and  vallies,  till  everj  man  of  dielioitle  row  ill 

arms. 

The  residence  of  the  mbsion  at  Bushire  was  principdl;  oc- 
cupied by  visits  of  form  from  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  Shi- 
raz  and  Teheran,  sent  to  welcome  the  envoy,  A  great  part  of 
the  duties  of  die  diplomacy  of  Persia  consists  in  these  visitx, 
which  are  of  a  nature  far  from  being  coi^enial  with  Englisk 
taste  and  n 


"Instead  of  the  sophas  and  the  easy  pillows  ofTurkey,  the  visitor 
in  Persia  is  seated  on  a  carpet  or  mat  without  any  sofl  support  on 
either  side,  or  any  thing  except  his  hands,  or  the  accideDtat  asBiBt- 
ance  of  a  wail,  to  relieve  the  galling  posture  of  his  legs.  The  mi- 
sery of  that  pOBture  in  its  politest  form  can  scarcely  be  understood 
by  description  :  you  are  required  to  sit  upon  your  heels,  as  they  are 
tucked  up  under  your  hams  after  the  fashion  of  a  camel.  T^  us 
this  refinement  was  impossible ;  and  we  thought  that  tve  had  at- 
tained much  merit  in  sitting  cross-legged  as  tailors.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  his  superiors  a  Persian  sits  upon  liis  heels,  but  only  cross- 
legged  'before  his  equals,  and  in  any  manner  whatever  before  his 
inferioTS.  -  To  an  English  frame  and  inexperience,  the  length  of 
time  during  which  tlie  Persian  will  thus  eit  untired  ou  his  heels  is 
most  extraordinary ;  sometimes  for  half  a  day,  frequently  even 
sleeping.  They  never  think  of  changing  their  positions,  and  like 
other  orientals  consider. our  loco-motion  to  be  -as  extraordinary  as 
we  can  regard  their  quiescence.  When  they  see  us  walking  to  and 
fro,  sitting  down,  getting  up,  and  moving  in  every  direction,  often 
have  they  fancied  that  Europeans  are  tormented  by  some  evil 
spirit,  or  that  such  is  our  mode  of  saying  our  prayers."     (P.  40.} 

The  time  consumed  in  these  ceretnonies,  in  the  return  of  tiie 
officers  to  their  court  to  make  their  reports  to  the  sovereign,  in 
the  appointment  and  arrival  of  a  mehhiandar,  whose  office  it  i^ 
to  prociire  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  dirough  which 
the  mission  passed  requisitions  of  food,  money,  Sec.  Sec,  enabled 
Mr.  Morier  to  procure  some  details  concerning  the  pearl 
fishery,  the  coasts,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
diey  form  the  substance  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  are  worthy 
of  attention. 

On  the  17th  of  Decemher,  1808,  the  mission  quitted  Bushire 
on  the  road  to  Shiraz ;  the  party  travelled  on  horseback,  and 
encamped  at  n^^t;  the  mehmandar's  officers  preceding  the  ca- 
valcade to  extort  from  the  inhabitants,  by  the  right  of  purveys 
ance,  the  necessary  refreshments.  Some  cultivation,  but  more 
ruins,  presented  themselves  to  observation;  and  the  villages 
"  afforded  a  picture  of  poverty  stronger  than  words  can  express; 
there  was  nothing  but  what  mere  existence  required ;  nor  to  dub 
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Very  cvaioty  obaervatioD  did  the  most  bifling  super6iiity  shew 
itself."     (P.  78.) 

We  do  not  consider  this,  however,  as  conclusive  with  respect 
to  the  whole  country.  Wherever  the  rights  of  purveyance 
exist  they  will  inevitably  be  abused,  and  render  the  roads  im- 
mediately communicating  the  extremities  of  an  empire  with  itji 
court  little  better  than  a  desert. 

On  the  plains  of  Khisht  they  were  met  by  the  governor, 
Zanl  Khan,  a  man  of  remarkable  appearance,  without  eyes,  and 
with  the  fragment  of  a  tongue;  the  rest  of  which,  with  his  eyes, 
he  had  forfeited  during  the  troubles  of  Persia.  In  what  a  state 
of  brutal  sensibility. must  that  country  and  people  be,  where 
men  carr}ing  about  their  persons  marks  of  infamous  punish- 
menls,  or  who  are  publicly  known  to  have  been  chained  by 
the  neck  to  a  wall,  are  elevated  to  posts  of  dignity  and  coa&> 
dence !  What  damning  proofs  at  once  of  the  tyranny  and  ve- 
nality of  the  government  1  It  was  in  this  joumey  that  Mf, 
Morier  and  Sir  Harford  examined  the  ruins  of  Shapour,  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded. 

Having  received  with  all  due  ceremony  the  King  of  Persia's 
firman  a  few  miles  from  Shiraz,  the  envoy  made  his  public 
entry  in  procession  into  that  city  on  the  30th  of  December, 
surrounded  by  an  immense  multitude,  through  whom  the  meh- 
mandar  and  his  officers  with  dilhculty  procured  a  passage  by 
the  liberal  application  of  large  sticks  to  their  shoulders.  After 
several  visits  of  ceremony  from  the  great  officers  of  Ali  Mirza, 
one  of  the  king's  sons,  who  keeps  his  court  at  Shiraz,  and  filU 
ing  up  the  intervals  of  repose  with  visits  to  the  interesting  ob- 
jects, mosques,  gardens,  Etc.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
the  mission  was  presented  at  court  on  new  year's  day,  ISOQ. 
On  this  occasion  the  streets  were  fii[ed  as  before,  and  the 
Jjazars,  or  markets,  displayed  all  their  wealth. 
,  "  About  thirty  paces  from  the  principal  gate  Sir  Harford  dis- 
mounted, and  folloired  by  us  all,  whilst  the  trumpet  of  the  troop 
sounded  the  salute,  advanced  through  the  portico.  Here  the  isk 
agatii,  or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Bairam  Ali  Khan  Cadjah,  who 
had  been  seated  in  a  small  place  opposite  the  entrance,  rose  at  our 
approach  to  meet  us.  He  then  called  for  his  staff  of  office,  (a  black 
cane  with  a  carved  pummel)  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
party,  led  us  through  rather  a  mean  passage  into  a  spacious  court, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  appeared  the  prmce.  He  was  seated  in 
a  kind  of  open  room,  the  .front  of  whidi  was  supported  by  two  pil- 
lars elegantly  gilded  and  paioted.  This  is  called  the  dctoittt  kkoaeif, 
or  chamber  of  audience. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  at.  the 
fides  of  which  are  two  long  canak :  there  numerous  tountains  threw 
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np  a  variety  of  little  spouts  of  wst«r,  to  the  jingle  of  ^  whsob 
andbellsoftlieir  machinery.  On  all  sides  ofdie  court  weiepla<^ 
in  close  file*  ■  number  of  well-dressed  men  armed  with  tnuskets, 
putols,  and  sWords;  these  were  the  subalterns,  and  the  better  aort  <^ 
the  soldiery  in  the  prioce's  guard.  Amongst  thera  were  here  and 
there  intermixed  officers  of  high  rank.  In  the  centre  of  the  avenue, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  canal,  stood  in  long  rows,  respectfully 
silent,  and  in  postures  of  humility,  all  the  chierofficers,  khans,  go- 
vernors of  towns  and  districts. 

**  When  we  entered  the  court,  the  ish  ngafii  stoat  and  made  a 
^'ery  low  obeisance  towards  the  prince ;  and  Sir  Harford  and  his 
tatssion  made  an  Ei^lish  bow,  and  just  took  off  their  hate.  These 
Mlutations,  which  were  made  fbur  times  in  as  many  diArent  platxs 
flf  the  court,  were  repeated  as  we  entered  the  daean  Aiwaak.  The 
prince  in  alt  this  looked  at  us,  but  did  not  stir  a  muscle:  we  aow 
{iroceeded.  straight  forwards  until  Sir  Harford  faced  the  prince^ 
where  he  was  then  directed  to  sit,  and  we  all  took  our  stations  la 
order.  When  we  were  seated,  the  prince  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
*'  Ko!ik  oineileed,"  that  is,  "  You  are  welcome;"  which  was  repeated 
by  Niisr  Oallah  Khan,  his  minister,  who  stood  at  about  five  paces 
from  him,  in  an  attitude  of  respect.  Sir  Harford  made  the  compti« 
menls  required,  when  the  prince  desired  us  to  sit  at  our  ease.  We 
however,  as  in  a  former  instance,  chose  to  be  respectful  and  un- 
comfortable, and  to  continue  in  the  fashion  of  Persia. 
-  "  The  prince  then  added  a  variety  oi  flattering  things,  talked  of 
the  friendship  of  the  two  pations,  somI  how  anxious  his  father  vai 
to  see  the  embassador,  and  advised  him  to  proceed  to  his  court 
without  .delay.  We  had  kaleo<ma,  theii  co&e,  and  then  (a  compli- 
ment not  repeated  to  a  common  guest)  another  kaleotm.  After  this 
vras  over,  we  got  up,  and  making  aa  obeisance,  quitted  the  prince's 
presence  with  every  precaution  not  to  turn  our  backs  as  we  de- 
parted. The  same  number  of  bows,  repeated  in  the  same  places  as 
on  our  entrance,  closed  the  audience. 

"  AU  Mirza,  the  prince  of  Sbiraz,  is  not  the  least  amiable  of  the 
king's  sons.  After  Prince  Abbas  Mirza,  the  governor  of  Aderbi- 
eian,  and  the  heir  of  the  crown,  he  is  his  father's  greatest  favourite, 
.in  person  he  is  an  eng^ing  youth  of  the  most  agreeable  counts* 
taaoce,  and  of  very  pleasing  manners.  His  dress  was  most  sun^ 
tuoui ;  his  breast  was  one  thick  coat  of  pearls,  which  was  tcrmi- 
hated  downwards  by  a  girdle  of  the  richest  stu%.  In  this  was 
placed  a  dagger,  the  head  of  which  dazzled  by  the  number  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  inlaid  diamonds.  His  coat  was  rich  crimsott 
and  gold  brocade,  with  a  thick  fur  on  the  upper  part.  Around  his 
black  cap  was  wound  a  Cashmire  Vhavl,  ana  by  his  side,  in  a  gold 

flatter,  was  a  string  of  the  finest  pearls.  Before  him  was  placed 
is  iaieotm  of  State,  a  magnificent  toy,  thickly  inlaid  with  precious 
stones  in  every  distinct  part  of  its  machinery.  To  me  the  prince 
appeared  to  be  under  much  constraint  during  the  ceremony  ofour 
audience ;  in  which  he  had  been  previou^y  tutored  by  bit  minister: 
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■  mA  I  very  easily  belieive^BCcordtngto  the  itQrieGr^ted.orhinii.thBt 
he  exchanges  with  eagerDese  these  etiquettes  of  raDk  for  the  less  re- 
.stoaiaed  enjoyments  of  his  power.  On  these  he  lavishes  his  revenue; 
and  in  the  costliness  of  a  hunting  equipage,  the  fantasies  of  dreGS,and 
the  delicacies  of  the  haTtm  are  frittered  away  a  hundred  thousand 
tomavns&ye&i.  Young  as  he  is,  (for  he  is  only  nineteen)  he  has  al- 
ready a  family  of  eight  children.  In  his  public  government  he  is 
much  beloved  by  his  people  ;  and  although  the  Persians  are  not  in- 
clined in  conversation  to  spare  the  faults  of  their  superiors,  of  him 
I  never  heard  an  evil  word.  He  has  not  indeed  those  sanguinary 
propeosities,  which  are  almost  niiturally  imbibed  in  the  possesiioD  of 
tietpotic  power ;  and  where  others  cut  off  ears,  slit  noses,  and  piem 
eyes,  he  contents,  himself  with  the  Hdministration  of  the  more  lenieat 
bastinado." 

■  Three  days  afterwards  the  prince  gave  a  f^te  lo  the  missiop, 
Iftnd  amused  them  with  feats  of  rop^^ancers,  water-«poutetv, 
fire-eaters,  singers,  drummers,  and  musicians.  On  the  7th  a  fitfe 
of  a  sterner  nature  was  given,  in  which  an  ox  was  devoured  by  H 
lion ;  the  Persian  nobles  displayed  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  the 
troops  were  made  to  go  through  their  newly  acquired  Russian 


"  In  the  eveniog,  the  prince  invited  the  envoy  to  meet  him  on 
horseback  at  the  maidan,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  troop  ef 
cavalry  go  througli  some  of  its  exercises  and  evolutions.  We  ac- 
cordingly proceeded,  and,  when  we  perceived  the  prince,  we  fi\  dis- 
mounted fh>m  our  horses  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  waved  his  hand, 
we  all  mounted  again,  and  rode  close  up  to  him.  His  manners  and. 
Bf^arance  were  moat  elegant  and  prepossessing.  He  was  dressed 
most  richly :  his  outer  coat  was  of  blue  velvet,  which  fitted  tight  to 
his  shape  ;  on  the  shoulders,  front  pocket,  and  skirts,  was  an  .em- 
broidery of  pearl,  occasionally  (in  the  diferent  terminations  of  9 
point  or  angle,)  enlivened  with  a  ruby,  an  emerald,  or  a  topaz.  Un- 
der this  was  a  waistcoat  of  pearl ;  and  here  and  there  hanging  in  a  sort 
of  studied  negUgence,  were  strings  of  fine  pearl,  A  dagger,  at  the 
hedd  of  which  blazed  a  large  diamond,  was  m  his  girdle.'  TTie  bridle 
t<f  his  horse  Was  inlaid  in  every  part  of  the  head  with  precious  stones; 
and  a  large  silver  tassel  hung  under  the  Jaws.  I^e  prince  was  alt*- 
giether  a  very  interesting  figure."    (P^e  117.) 

In  truth,  whether  we  form  our. jodgtnent  by  a  reference  to  Mf. 
Morier's  drawings,  (see  plate  at  page  70)  or  by  the  coacurreot 
testimony  of  all  travellers,  no  si^jlit  can  more  strongly  impress  qo 
Jfae  miiid  the  combination  of  feudal  giandeur,  with  elegance  and 
good  taste,  than  a  Persian  nobleman  on  horseback. — The  beau> 
tiful  symmetry  of  the  horse,  the  housings,  the  trappings,  the  dress 
of  the  rider,  the  attendant  footmen  and  horsemen,  some  of  the 
fornix  of  whom  (called  chatters)  will  run  thir^-six  league  in 
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foUrteeD  Itoure,  all  recall  to  mind  tbe  ancient  splendour  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  ambition  of  the  Persian  noble,  which  from  time  im^- 
memorial  has  been  "  to  be  a  great  horseman,"  a  quali6calion  se- 
cond in  their  estimation,  in  former  times  at  least,  only  to  that  of 
**  speaking  truth." 

'  Of  the  enticing  wines  of  Shiraz,  concerning  which,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon has  asserted,  that "  in  every  age  they  have  triumphed  over  tfae 
laws  of  Mahomet,"  we  do  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Morier  hax 
given  any  account ;  and  M.  Gardanne  dismisses  them  with  the 
contemptuous  expression,  "  Le  vin  de  Shiraz  ne  vaut  pas  sa 
reputation :"  an  opinion  in  which  our  limited  experience  of  a 
few  specimens  broi^ht  to  thu  country  induces  us  entirely  to 

In  the  last  visit  nf  the  mission  to  the  prince  of  Shiraz,  they  be- 
held a  sight  calculated  to  rend  the  heart  of  every  one  who  has 
read  v,ith  delight,  tbe  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon.  "  On  walking 
through  the  garden,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  "  we  met  one  of  the 
priuce's  brothers,  a  little  fellow  about  six  years  old,  who  could 
just  totter  under  the  weight  of  the  brocades,  furs,  and  shawlsi 
with  which  he  was  encumbered.  Several  khans  and  men  of  con- 
sequence were  standing  before  him  in  the  same  attitudes  of  re- 
spect and  humility,  as  they  did  berore  his  elder  brother,  and  at- 
tending to  all  his  little  orders  and  whims,  with  as  much  obsequt- 
x>usne8s  as  they  would  have  shewn  to  a  fiitl  grown  sovereign." 
(Page  121).  Connected  with  this  perversion  of  the  education  of 
dieir  princes,  we  cannot  help  reciting  the  following  passage  from 
M.  Gardanne's  pamphlet,  which  strongly  exemplifies  the  general 
neglect  of  education  among  the  higher  ranks :  "Nous  demandons," 
says  he, "  i  un  grand  seigneur  le  nombre  de  ses  enfans  ;  il  repond 
nai'vement  qu'il  n'en  sait  rien;  se  toume  du  cot^  de  son  secretaire, 
8e  ie  lui  demande;  celuiM:i  repond,  dix-sept."  (Page  36.)  Ex- 
treme reverence  to  parents  is,  however,  still  preserved  among 
the  Persian  youths.  They  prostrate  themselves  before  them  at 
their  entrance,  stand  in  their  presence,  aud  always  rise  even  at 
Ae  mention  of  their  names. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  the  mission  quitted  Shiraz^ 
and  on  their  way  to  Ispahan,  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the 
sculptures  of  Nakehi  Rustam,  and  other  less  known  antiquities, 
of  which  Mr.  Morier  gives  an  account,  illustrated  by  several 
plates :  most  of  these  curiosities,  however,  have  been  visited  and 
descnbed  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  le  Brun,  and  other  travel- 
lers; and  Out  contracting  limits  warn  us  to  conhne  ourselves  to 
subjects  of  more  immediate  interest,  and  of  undisputed  or^fin^ 
jjigr,     ■ 

^Ae  following  extract  conTeys  a  forcible  dssci^tion  «f  iht 
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.barreoness  of  the  country,  aod  of  the  difficulties  which  any  a^ 
cesuoD  of  mouths  to  be  fed  biings  upon  the  miserable  inhit- 
bitanta. 

"  The  evening  set  in  gloomily  ;  Deibeed  is  considered  the  coldest 
«pot  in  this  region,  and  the  snows  in  the  winter  have  sometimes  im- 
peded the  proKress  of  travellers  for  forty  days  together.  The  Me/i~ 
matidar  looked  at  the  sky  with  apprehension ;  and  tlie  frovernor  of 
Moorgk-aub,  (Aga  Khan,  an  Arab  of  an  old  and  respected  family 
who  had  accompanied  us  to  the  bounds  of  his  district  to  provide 
amply  for  our  passage,)  shared  his  forebodings.  He  had  himself 
oflen  expenenced  the  severities  of  this  country,  and  he,  better  than 
any  one,  knew  the  distresses  which  the  detention  erf"  two  or  three 
hundred  men  in  a'  spot  so  destitute  and  insulated  would  occasion. 
He  had  provided  sustenance  for  ourselves  and  our  cattle  for  one 
night  only,  and  this  he  had  transported  with  great  trouble  from 
Mooigh-aub  ond  other  villages.  Indeed  through  the  whole  of  our 
march  great  and  early  were  the  preparations  made  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  country  for  our  reception.  If  these  were  the  difficulties  of  our 
passage,  the  march  of  an  army  would  not  be  easily  conducted.  The 
country  in  its  present  state  could  not  complete  magazines  of  provj- 
aions,  even  if  it  were  required  by  its  own  government.  It  must  how- 
ever be  always  recollected,  that  this  is  the  least  fertile  province  of 
the  kingdom."     (Page  1+?.) 

Notwithstanding  the  last  observation,  the  general  context  of 
Mr.  Morter's  journal  does  certainly  fortify  the  conclusions  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  of  the  government,  and 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  other  travellers,  that  agricultu- 
ral industry  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Persia;  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  forming  magazines  for  a  large  army  may  add  tran- 
quillity to  the  slumbers  of  those  proprietors  of  India-stock  whose 
imaginations  have  been  hausted  by  the  phantom  of  Buonaparte 
at  the  head  of  his  myrmidons  marching  through  Persia  to  the 
subjugation  of  India.  The  towns  through  which  the  mission 
passed  exhibited  many  remains  of  former  grandeur,  but  the  state 
of  dilapidation,  and  the  scarcity  of  people,  increased  with  every 
step  of  their  progress  towards  the  interior.  Ispahan,  the  beau- 
tiful capital  upon  which  the  m^hty  Shah  Abbas  lavished  all  the 
exuberance  of  oriental  luxui^,  presents  a  sad  and  heterogeneous 
misture  of  misery  and  magnificence.  To  the  eye  of  the  distant 
traveller  it  affords  the  picture  of  an  immense  capital,  stretching 
further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  variegated  with  groves  and  ave- 
nues, and  burnished  domes,  and  cupolas  and  gilded  minarets;  but 
on  a  near  approach  the  gates  carved  and  embossed  with  flowers 
and  verses,  from  the  Koran  are  falling  from  their  hinges ;  the  lac- 
quered and  variegated  tiles  are  peeling  off  from  the .  surface  of 
the  cupolBB,aad  the  ruins  of  houses  are  spread  over  all  the  plain, 
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and  reacli  even  to  the  feet  of  the  surrouDding  mouniirins.  N#* 
vertlieless  the  remains  of  that  splemlour  so  minutely  and  -exaedy 
described  by  Chardin  are  still  to  be  traced ;  and  the  ftJlowin^ 
description  of  one  of  the  king's  palaces,  selected  from  many  others 
of  equal  or  superior  interest,  may  afford  some  id^i  both  of  the 
power  and  evauesceuce  of  despotic  extravagance. 

"  The  palace  of  the  Chehtl  Siloon,  or  '  forty  pillars,'  is  Bituated  in 
the  middle  of  an  immense  square,  which  is  intersected  by  various  ca- 
nals, and  planted  in  different  directions  by  the  beeutifiil  chenar  tree. 
In  front  Is  an  extensive  square  basin  of  water,  from  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  palace  is  beautiful  beyond  either  the  power  of 
language  or  the  correctness  of  the  pencil  to  delineate.  The  first  sa- 
loon is  open  towards  the  garden,  and  i^  supported  by  eighteen  pillars, 
all  inlaid  with  mirrors,  and  (as  the  glass  is  in  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  wood)  appearing  indeed  at  a  distance  to  be  formed  of 
flass  only-'  Each  pillar  has  a  marble  base,  which  is  carved  into  the 
gores  of  four  lions,  placed  in  such  attitudes,  that  the  shaft  seems  to 
rest  on  their  four  united  backs.  The  walls  which  form  its  termina- 
tion behind  are  also  covered  with  mirrors,  placed  in  such  a  variety 
of  symmetrical  positions,  that  the  mass  of  the  structure  appears  to  be 
of  glass,  and  when  new  must  have  glittered  with  most  magnificent 
splendour.  The  ceiling  is  painted  in  gold  flowers,  which  are  still  ftesh 
and  brilliant.  Large  curtains  are  suspended  on  the  outside,  which  are 
'occasionally  lowered  to  lessen  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

"From  this  saloon  an  arched  recess  (in  the  same  manner  studded 
with  glass,  and  embellished  hereand  there  with  ponrmts  of  favouritos) 
leads  into  an  extensive  and  princely  hall.  Here  the  ceiling  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  variety  of  domes  and  Hgures,  and  is  p^ted  and  gilded 
with  a  taste  and  elegance  worthy  of  the  first  and  most  civilized  of  na- 
tions. Its  finely  proportioned  walls  are  embellished  by  six  large 
paintings:  three  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other.  In  the  centre 
of  that  opposite  to  the  entrance  is  painted  Shah  lamael,  in  an  exploit 
much  renowned  in  Persianstory;  when  in  the  great  battle  with  Soliman, 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  he  cuts  t\\ejaiu*ary  aga  in  two  before  dtemf- 
tan.  On  the  ri^it  of  this,  surrounded  by  bis  dancing  women,  musi- 
cians, and  grandees,  is  Shah  Abbas  the  great,  seated  at  a  bvi^uet, 
and  offering  a  cup  of  wine  to  another  king,  wliom  he  is  entertaining 
al;fais  side.  The  wine,  indeed,  seems  to  have  flawed  in  ^aty,  for 
one  of  the  party  is  stretched  on  the  floor  in  the  last  stage  of  drunk- 
enness. The  painting  to  the  left  is  Shah  Thamas,  in  another  ban- 
quet scene.  Opposite  to  the  battle  between  Shah  Israael  and  Sultan 
Soliman  is  that  of  Nadir  Shah  and  Sultan  Mahmoud  of  India.  On 
the  leA:  of  this  is  Shah  Abbas  the  younger,  who  also  is  OOcupied  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  on  the  right  is  Sbah  Istnael  again,  in 
an  engagement  with  the  Ucbeck  Tartars.  These  paintings,  though 
designed  widiout  the  smallest  knowledge  of  perspective,  though  the 
figures  ate  in  general  ill-proportioned,  and  in  attitudes  awkward  and 
unnatund,  are  yet  esliTQMed  by  a  spirit  aad  chvacter  so  tnly  HIM' 
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tpitjTe  of  the  tnanners  and  habits  of  the  natioDS  which  dre  jepre- 
«ented,  that  Isliould  have  thought  them  an  invaluable  addition  td 
ray  collection,  if  I  could  have  had  time  to  have  made  copies  of  them. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  artist  neither  could  have  had  the 
advantages  of  academical  studies,  nor  the  opportunities  of  improvi 
ing  bis  taste  and  knowledge  by  the  galleries  of  the  great  in  Europe, 
or  conversed  with  masters  in  the  art,  his  works  would  be  allowed 
to  possess  a  very  coneiderable  share  of  merit,  and  to  be  strong  in- 
atancea  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  Tbe  ccJours  with  which  thejr 
are  executed  retain  their  original  fresbaess ;  at  least  if  they  heve 
&ded,  they  must  have  been  such  in  their  first  state,  as  we  have  not 
seen  in  Europe.  The  gilding,  which  is  every  where  intermixed, 
either  to  explain  the  richness  of  the  dress,  or  the  quality  of  th« 
utensils,  is  of  a  brilliancy  perhaps  nev^r  surpassed. 

"  From  the  interior  of  the  palaces  we  ascended  the  Ali  Capi  gate* 
which  forms  the  entrance.  This  gate,  once  the  scene  of  the  magt 
nificence  of  the  Seffi  family,  the  threshold  of  which  was  ever  revered 
as  sacred,  is  now  deserted,  and  only  now  and  then  a  solitary  in- 
dividual is  seen  to  pass  negligently  through."  (P.  l64 — 16S.) 

la  spite  of  ^pearances,  the  beglerbeg  or  governor  resolved 
to  coDvince  the  envoy  that  some  superfluities  still  remained 
among  his  people  for  tyranny  to  extort.  He  entertained  the 
mission  with  a  dinner,  which,  "  instead  of  beiOg  served  in  th« 
u$ual  manner  on  the  ground,  was  placed  on  tables  framed  for 
the  occasion,  and  was  piled  up  in  enormous  heaps,"  He  had 
'the  "  further  attention  to  provide  his  guests  with  plates,  spoons, 
knives,  and  forks,  which  were  all  in  like  muiner  made  for  the 
day's  entertainment.  The  spoons  were  of  silver,  aud  that  for 
the  envoy  was  of  gold."  (P.  172.)  Mr.Morier  has  given  a  very 
interesting  sketch  of  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  city,  whicb 
forms  part  of  a  panoramic  view,  taken  from  the  summit  of  ■ 
Ittfty  pleasure-house  errected  by  Shab  Abbas,  as  a.  station  from 
which  to  view  the  games  of  the  raaidan  and  the  exercises  of  hja 
troops.  This  view,  together  with  those  of  Shiraz,  Tehenm, 
Saltaiiieh,  &c.  are  strongly  expressive  of  the  magical  eSect  Jmr 
pressed  upon  the  eye  by  tiie  light  and  elegant  varieties  «f 
Arabian  architecture.  From  these  remains  of  former  magnifif 
cence  the  mission  proceeded  without  delay  to  Tebefim,  the  (HW 
sent  seat  of  government,  which,  by  the  favour  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  has  acquired  some  small  portion  of  Uiat  prosperity,  of 
which  Ispahan  has  been  deprived  by  his  desertion  of  the  palaces 
of  his  predecessors. 

Here  were  of  course  repeated  with  redoubled  ceremony  all  the 
forms,  the  visits,  the  compliments  and  the  presentations  under- 
gone at  Shiraz.  The  trifling  ignorance  of  the  nobles,  and  even  <;if 
the  ministers,  is  singular  and  unueiug.      One  of  them  would  not 
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believe  that  the  streets  of  Vienna  were  lighted  with  gloBe 
lamps ;  another  was  "  completely  staggered"  b}  an  account  he  had 
heard  of  an  ass  (zebra)  with  stripeti  on  his  back;  a  third  could 
not  be  peisuaded  that  the  houses  in  Europe  were  seven  stories 
high*;  a  fourth  desu^ed  to  know  whether  Sweden  was  not  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  do  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  very  accommodating  diplomatists.  "  I'be  conferencee 
of  the  pleuipotentianes  were  carried  on  at  times  with  the  wannest 
contentions,  at  other  times  interrupted  with  the  loudest  laughter 
CD  the  most  indifferent  subjects."  At  one  time,  in  the  middle 
of  a  very  serious  conversaiion,  ihe  prime  minister  stopped  short, 
and  asked  the  envoy,  very  coolly,  to  tell  him  the  history  of  the 
world  from  the  creation.  1  bis  was  intended  as  a  joke  upon  one 
of  the  Persiau  secretaries,  who  was  writing  ihe  annals  of  the 

E resent  reign.  At  another  time  he  interrupted  the  discussions 
y  turning  abruptly  to  Mr.  Morier,  asking  if  he  was  married, 
and  begiiming  some  absurd  story.  But  the  following  trait,  we 
suspect,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  tlie  lethargic  levity  of  any 
diplomatic  intercourse  that  ever  occurred  before.  "  One  night 
the  parties  had  sat  so  long,  and  had  talked  so  much  without  pro- 
ducing conviction  on  either  side,  that  the  plenipotentiaries,  by  a 
aort  ol  unoflicial  compact,  fell  asleep.  '1  he  prime  minister  and 
the  ameen  ed  dowlah  snored  aloiid  in  one  place,  and  the  envoy 
and  I  stretched  ourselves  along  in  another."  (P.  199.) 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  interruptions,  the  negoci- 
ations  were  at  length  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion ; — when 
on  a  sudden  some  mysterious  and  angry  dispatches  from  the' 
governor  general  of  India,  altogether  disowning  the  king's  minis- 
ter, and  discrediting  his  credentials,  placed  the  court  and  the 
mission  in  a  very  unpleasant  dilemma ;  from  which  bis  Persian 
majesty  seems  to  have  released  them  by  deputing  the  mirza 
Abul  Hassan  to  accompany  Mr.  Morier  to  England  for  ex- 
planations. Not  having  the  documents  in  our  possession,  we 
shall  at  present  p»ss  over  this  extraordinary  disagreement  be- 
tween the  diplomatic  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of 
the  crown,  with  this  single  observation— that  it  affords  another 
and  a  very  sinking  illustration  of  the  evils  apringing  from  the 
imperiiOH  hi  imperio  established  by  that  anomaly  in  politics,  the 
Biercanltle  sovereigns  ol  India. 
'    The  mission  was  very  graciously  received   by  his  Persian 

•  M.  Garuaniic  Irns  Ih.-  follnwin;!  p»-si(tr  on  this  (abject,  p.  44.  "  Moo 
grei>il.pf  le  parlait  ile  VfrsaJles  ilevaDt  1e  Koi  de  Veiw  et  w  Conri  et  poor  hor 
di-nnri  unp  ii'ce  dp  \a  nia«nifirfiii'e  du  Ctiateau,  il  n'oublla  ]IM  I'CsralitT  de 
'Diarbre.  le  Roi  apiiljil  avoir  fait  eipiiqurr  re^u«  signifiait  eiCBGtr;  Tu  medig 
laacBipercuraipuiEMDi,  et  ii  o'a  pas  de  place  pour  m  loger  <ur  la  Terre." 
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najestr,  who  is  represented  to  be  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
"  of  pleasmg  manners,  an  agreeable  countenance,  with  an  aqiii- 
Jine  nose,  large  eyes,  and  very  arched  eyebrows.  His  face  is' 
obscured  by  an  inimeDse  beard  and  mustachios,  which  are  Icept 
very  black*.  I^Iia  voice  has  once  been  iani:,  and  is  »till  har- 
monious, though  hollow,  and  obviously  that  of  a  man  who  has 
Jed  a  free  life." 

"  On  his  head  he  wore  a  species  of  cylindrical  crown  covered 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  surmoanted  by  alight  feather, 
of  diamonds.  He  rested  on  a  pillow  embossed  on  every  part  with 
pearl,  and  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a  thick  tassel  of  pearl. 
On  the  left  of  the  throne  was  a  basin  of  water  in  which  small  foun-. 
tains  played,;  and  on  its  borders  were  placed  vases  set  with  pre..' 
cious  stones.  On  the  right,  stood  six  of  the  king's  sons  richly' 
dressed :  they  were  of  ditterent  sizes  and  ages ;  the  eldest  of  thera, 
(brother  by  the  same  mother  to  the  Prince  of  Shiraz)  was  the 
Viceroy  of  Teheran,  and  possessed  much  authority  in  the  state.' 
On  the  left  behind  the  basin  stood  five  pages,  most  elegantly  dressed 
in  velvets  and  silEis;  one  held  a  crown  similar  to  that  which  the 
king  wore  on  his  head;  the  second  held  a spleodid  sword;  the  third 
a  shield  and  a  mace  of  gold  and  pearls ;  the  fourth  a  bow  and  arrows 
set  with  jewels;  and  the  fifth  a  crachoir  similarly  ornamented. 
When  the  audience  was  finished,  the  king  desired  one  of  his  minis- 
ters to  inquire  from  Jaifer  Ali  Khan  (the  English  agent)  what  the. 
foreigners  said  of  him,  and  whether  they  praised  and  admired  his 
appearance. 

"  The  room  in  which  we  were  introduced  to  the  king  was  painted 
and  gilded  in  every  part.  On  the  left  from  the  window  is  a  large 
painting  of  a  combat  between  the  Persians  and  Russians,  in  which' 
the  king  appears-  at  full  length,  on  a  white  horse,  and  makes  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  whole  composition.  The  Persians, 
of  course  are  victorious,  and  are  very  busily  employed  in  killmg  the 
Jtuasians,  who  seem  to  be  faUing  a  suflicieDtly  easy  prey."  (P.  193.) 

Races,  military  reviews,  wrestling,  and  other  games  were' 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  envoy,  during  Mr.  Morier's  resi- 
dence at  Teheran.  But  his  majesty's  impatience  to  receive  news 
from  £ngland  hastened  the  departure  of  the  mirza  Abul  Hassan, 
whom  Mr.  Morier  was  destined  to  accompany.  Of  thb  mirza, 
who  excited  so  lively  an  interest  in  this  country,  we  have  only 


■  •  In  paRC  S'47  Mr.  Morier  hai  fuvoureci  the  public  with  the  Persian  recipe  for 
makiag  the  hair  of  the  beard,  and  cuuseqocDlly  th«t  of  the  bend,  of  a  jet  black. 
ll  is  a  long  and  rather  palnfiil  process,  and  appears  to  ua  to  include  somB  risk  in 
the. hands  of  an  uoskilful  practitioner,  of  leaving  the  beard  orange  i-olonr,  indigo,- 
or  bottle-green.  Some,  indeed,  as  be  says,  prefer  to  have  their  beards  of  theie 
Folourt.  "Thepeopieof  Boiiara-(iiinODK«honi  we  suppose  BouriBhed  the  hero 
^  the  famous  romance),  "  are.  remarkable  for  Ibeir  blue  beards." 
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ipace  to  observe,  that  his  father  was  prime  tfainister  to  KadTi' 
i^ah,  who  in  a  fit  of  caprice  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  a 
fate  which  he  only  escaped  by  the  sudden  assassination  of  the 
tyrant ; — that  the  mirza's  uncle  was  put  to  death,  one  of  his 
brothers  deprived  of  hiA  eyes,  and  another  bastinadoed  to  deadt 
by  hb  present  majesty;-^ that  theTtrirza  himself  "  was  already 
OD  his  knees,  his  ueck  made  bare,  and  the  executioner'^  sword 
(Insheathed  to  severe  his  head  from  his  body,  when  he  was  sud- 
<)en1y  repiieved ;" — tiiat  he  travelled  over  Indostan  and  many 
parts  of  the  east,  till  b,e  was  recalled  to  court,  ivhere  he  has 
since  basked  in  the  snushine  of  royal  favour ;  although  we  should 
suppose  it  must  be  occasionally  clouded  by  certain  anticipations 
apd  recollections  of  no  very  agreeable  tendency. 

On  the-  7th  of  May,  1809,  the  mirza  and  Mr.  Morier  quitted 
Teheran  on  their  road  tbroush  Tabriz,  or  Tauris,  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  country  through  which  they  passed  appears  to  bft 
Ifetter  cultivated  and  naturally  more  productive  than  Uie  soutbo 
erii  districts  of  Persia.  But  in  proportion  as  they  approached 
ihe  mountainous  districts  bordering  on  the  Caspian  sea,  tha 
tribes  of  wandering  Elauts  and  Arabs,  and  die  intestine  broils  of 
Ae  petty  chieftains,  yiere  found  to  have  a  considerable  tendency 
to  frustrate  these  advantages  of  nature;  and  the  privilege  which 
all  travellers  with  a  firman  possess  of  turning  dieir  cattle  iuto  the 
litanding  corn,  in  addition  to  the  evils  of  purveyance,  may  well 
be  supposed  sufficient  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  surplus 
prodnce.  Tliere  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of  wood  over  the  whole 
t;oi(ntry,  that  the  poor  are  necessarily  reduced  to  great  e^ 
tremilies:  in  general  they  are  miserably  clad;  the  children  havB 
scarcely  any  thing  to  cover  them  but  a  shirt  of  coarse  linen, 
which  hardly  reaches  to  dieir  middle;  and  the  women  wear  no* 
thing  but  a  shirt,,  a  pair  of  drawers,  a  jacket,  and  a  veil  which 
%ovef8  their  head,  qnd  serves  them  on  all  occasions.  (P.  273.) 
.  1  b«  habilfi  arising  from  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  country, 
•o^  Uie  contests  with  Russia,  which  have  been  carrying  on  for 
some  years  on  this  frontier,  have  jptparted  to  the  natives  of  this 
j^rt  of  Persia  qualities  more  cheering  than  those  which  we  have 
hitherto  contemplated ;  and  the  character  of  Abbas  Mirza,  the 
Prince  of  Tabriz,  their  governor  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
Persian  crown,  is  highly  calculated  to  foster  and  improve  dis- 
positions so  favourable.  Both  M.  Gardanne  and  Air.  Morier 
agree  in  ascribing  to  this  prince  mental  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments far  above  the  age  and  nation  in  which  he  lives. 

M.  Gardanne  says-  of  him,  "  II  veut,  relever  sa  nation^  fit  U  a 
I'ambition  de  la  gloire  milttaire.  S'il  perd  un  general  oil  un 
guerrier,  il  d^chire  ses  habits,  et  donne  les  marques  de  la  pluR 
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vive  douleur.  II  i  perdu  derniereiiieDt  des  eofens,  et  n'a 
temoign^  aucun  chagrin."  (P.  36.)  Mi-.  Morier's  account.u  a 
little  more  particular, 

"  The  ^iace  h  saJd  bf  the  Persians  to  possess  every  quaUly  that 
can  grace  a  mortal ;  and  (as  th^re  are  maay  circoniiilancet  in  bif 
character  which  his  conntr/mea  would  never  think  of  inveotiag)  X 
am  inciined  to  believe  them.  Tb,ey  were  related  to  me.  hy  the 
iiakim  or  governor  of  the  city,, at  whose  house  I  lodged  during  my 
fesidence  at  Tabriz.  Some  time  ag«,  three  of  Iheprince's  chUdren 
died :  his  vizir  Sf^eared  belore  him  wkh  a  mournful  face,;  the 
prince  observed  him,  and  inquired  the  reason:  the  vizir  hesitated; 
'  Speak,*  said  the  prince,  '  is  there  any  pd>lic  disaster?  Have  the. 
Kus^ans  been  successful?  Have  they  taken  any  more  country  froin 
us?'  '  No,'  answered  the  minister, '  it  is  not  that;  your  chQdren 
are  sick :'  '  What  of  that  ?'  asked  the  prince ;  '  But  very  sick  in- 
deed,' continued  the  vizir:  '  Perhaps  then  they  ore  dead  !*  inter- 
rupted the  father.  His  minister  conieMed  the  truth.  *  Dead ;'  mid  , 
the  prince,  '  nhy  should  I  grieve  ?  the  state  has  lost  nothing  hy 
them ;  had  I  tost  three  of  my  eood  servants,  had  three  useful  officers 
died,  then  iodeed  I  shouSdhave  grieved:  but  my  children  wer% 
babes,  and  God  knows  whether,  if  they  had  grown  up  to  man's 
estate,  they  would  have  proved  good  servants  to  their  country.' 

"  The  prjace  is  remarkable  also  for  the  plainness  of  his  dress ;  he 
never  irears  any  thing  wore  than  acoat  of  common  kerbas  (astrojc^ 
cotton  doth }  and  a  plain  shawl  round  his  waist.  Wh«iever  he  sees 
any  officers  of  his  court  in  fine  laced  or  brocade  clothes,  he  asks 
them, '  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  finery?  Instead  of  this  gold  awl 
tinsel,  why  not  buy  yourself  a  good  horse,  a  good  sword,  a  good 
gun  ;  this  dippery  belongs  to  women,  not  to  one  who  calls  himsdf 
'  a,  man  and  a  soldier.'  He  inspects  himself  all  the  detail  of  his 
troops,  their  arms,  horses,  and  accoutrements,  adopting  those  that 
appear  to  him  fit  for  use,  and  rejecting  those  that  are  helow  hit 
standard.  The  governor  of  the  city,  who  related  these  traits  to  me, 
had  in  bis  house  at  the  time  ttrq  hundred  muskets,  which  the  prince 
refusedout  of  two  thousand  that  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Teheran, 
having  himself  examined  every  single  gun,  and'tried  every  lock. 
He  is  said  also  to  be  extremely  liberal  to  his  troops,  and  to  give  all 
bis  money  among  them. 

"  When  1  asked  the  governor  if  Messrs.  Jo|Uannin  wtd  Nerciat,  of 
the  French  embassy  (who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  us,  and 
whom  I  overtook  at  labriz),  had  as  yet  departed,  he  replied  that 
they  were  gone.  When  he  came  back  to  me  in  the  evening  he  told 
me  that  they  were  noL  He  added,  that  on  appearing  before  t^e 
'prince  in  the  morning,  he  had  related  my  question  and  his  own  an- 
swer ;  on  which  the  prince  exclaimed,  *  lou  told  him  that  they' 
were  gone  1  How  could  you  tetl  him  such  a  fiilsehood  ? '  f  wiR  not 
allow  any'of  ray  servants  to  speak  an' untruth.— Go  and  tell  him 
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tbat  riwv  ore  aot  cone.'.  It  iqtpetned  that  the  goveiaor.bad  bees 

leollTiaatal'en  in  his  first  report-  .  .  • 

"  Th«  governor  talked  alao  of  his  prince's  borsemaiiship,  and  gkid 
in  the  chaWi  whit^  were  unequalled.  He  told  me  that  at  full  gal- 
ley the  pnnce  could  shoot  a  deer  w!tJi  a  single  ball,  or  with  the 
^row  from  his  bow  hit  a  bi)^  on  the  wing.  He  combines  indeed  the 
three  great.  quafitieB  of  tlie  ancient  Persians,  which  Xenophon  enu- 
merates, riding,  shooting  with  the  bOw,  and  speaking  trul£.  Hi^ 
<ouiftr^en  however  ai^,  in  genera),  less  severe  in  their  estimate  of 
[he  requisites  of  a  great  character,  and  are  content  to  omit  the  last 
bait  M  exceUence;  but  they  never  praise  any  one  without  placing 
in  the  foremost  of  his  virtues  his  horsemanship,  in  which  alone  per* 
baps- they  possess  any  national  pride.  I  once  in  fact  was  in  some 
dai^ar  of  a  serions  dispute,  by  hazarding  a  doubt,  that  the  Turks 
rode  better  than  the  Persians.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  hear  them 
boast  of  their  own  feats  on  horseback,  and  despise  the  cavalry  of 
•very  other  nation.  They  always  said, '  perhaps  your  infantry  may 
•urpas*  ours;  but  our  horsemen  are  the  first  in  the  world;  nothing 
^n  stand  before  their  activity  and  impetuosity.*  In  fact,  they  have 
eoUrage— H>ne  of  the  first  qualities  of  a  horseman  ;  they  ride  without 
the  least  Apprehension  over  any  country,  climb  the  most  dan eerous 
ateeps  over  rock  and  shrub;  and  keep  their  way  in  defiance  of  every 
obstacle  of  ground.  They  have  also  a  firm  seat,  and  that  on  a  sad- 
dle whidi,  among  an  hundred  diflerent  sorts,  would  be  called  the 
leatt  commodfous.  But  that  is  all;  they  understand  nothing  of  a 
fine  hand,  nor  indeed  with  their  bridles  can  they  learn;  for  they  use 
ooly  a  strong  snaffle,  fastened  to  the  rein  by  an  immense  ring  on 
each  side,  which  they  place  indifferently  in  the  strongest  or  we^est 
raOuths:  nor  do  theyJmow  how  to  spare  their  horses  and  save  them 
umecessary  fatigue;  for  their  pace  js  either  a  gallop  on  the  full 
stretch,  or  a  walk.  As  a  nation,  as  fit  stuff  for  soldiers,  I  know  of 
no  better  materials.  The  Persian  possesses  the  true  qualities  of  thto 
soldier;  active,  inured  to  labour,  careless  of  life,  admiring  bravery, 
and  indeed  (as  tlie  chief  object  of  their  ambition)  as^ring  to  the 
l^ellation  of  resAwd  or  courageous.    {P.ijg)  ■   ■ 

;  We  leamfrom  good  authority,  tbat  the  prince  of  Tabri<!  has 
direotod  hi*  agents  in  this  country  to  send  to  faiin  the  writings 
of  oiw  best  authors,  who  treat  upon  the  constitution  and  polity 
of  the  British  empire.  Aud  the  two  Persian  youths  now  in  this 
ntetropolis,  upou  whom  some  of  the  newspapers  have  conferred 
princely  honours,  are  in  fact  of  plebeian  Origin,  and  were  selected 
by  the  prince  for  their  promise  of  superior  abi^ty,  and  sent  hither 
under  propar  protection  to  learn  the  Ei^lish  language,  fpr  the 
pnpose  of  facilitatiiig  his  acquisition  of  English  knowledge} 
and  also  to  be  educated,  the  one  as  a  painter,  the  other  as  ^ 
«ta^efia~ihe  one.  to  jure  the  body,  the .  other  to  record  tbe  ex* 
ploits  of  their  EK>vereigQ. 
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"  ft  is  iotae  wlief  to  a  mind  long  ^gaged  in  coirtemplaltbg  th« 
fairest  scenes  of  nature,  the  advantages  of  whicb  the  inhabitants 
Waste  and  abuse,  to  reflect  iipon  the  reformation  which  the 
txample  and  authority  of  such  a  prince  may  at  length  introduce 
among  his  countrymen.  We  are  half  disposed  to  indulge  in  sd 
illusory  a  hope,  by  concealing  the  difficulties  with  which  he  ha^ 
to  contend.  But  truth  compels  us  to  admit  that  the  case,  for 
die  present  generation  at  least,  is  nearly  desperate.  Besides  diit 
renewed  commotions  which  will  probably  ensue  on  the  deadi 
'o(  the  reigning  king,  there  is  a  corruption  of  heart  and  of 
taste,  and  an  unpt^ncipled  levity  of  manners  displayed  iothfl 
following  passage,  which  is  more  disheartening  than  miany 
grosser  vices  that  might  at  first  sight  appear  less  remedii^ 
ble. 

"  I  dined  with  mirza  HasBan,  son  of  the  flrst  minister,  mirza  Bo* 
Kurk.  'niere  were  a  number  of  young  and  pleasant  men,  who 
would  have  enlivened  any  company ;  but  they  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  marvellous.  As  a  specimen ;  a  dervelsh  had  told* 
one,  that  he  tvas  in  his  room  when  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  threw 
him  on  the  floor,  where  he  lay  for  a  long  tinle  in  a  trance;  and  tm* 
recovering,  found  himself,  to  bis  great  surprise,  extended  in  the 
court-yard,  close  under  his  apartment:  a  second  shock  having  pro-' 
jected  him  senseless  out  of  the  window.  Of  sleight-of-hand  they  te^ 
counted  the  most  wonderful  feats;  and  to  all  this,  they  swear  by  each 
other's  head,  eves,  sons,  and  lathen.  The  surest  prognostic,  iiv- 
deed,  of  a  falsehood  is  thenumber  of  emphatic  oaths  by  which  it  is 
oreceded.  The  Persians  are  called,  with  sufficient  propriety,  the 
Frenchmen  of  the  east;  they  are  indeed  a  talkative,  complimentary, 
and  insincere  people,  yet  m  manners  agreeable  and  enlivening." 
(P.  285.) 

Soon  after  quitting  Tabriz  Mr.  Morier  passed  the  frontiers, 
of  Persia,  and  though  his  journey  through  Annenia  and  Asia, 
'Minor  is  by  no  means  uninteresting,  we  shall  hare  take  leave  of 
fats  work  for  the  present,  in  order  to  close  this  article  with  a 
few  reflections  arising  out  of  the  poUtical  system,  and  the  piotUVH  ■ 
of  national  maimers,  which  have  been  presented  to  us:  ■    ' 

And  first  we  may  observe,  that  as  no  king  of  Persia  for  th^ 
Ixst  century  has  ever  obtained  quiet  possession  of  his  throtiA 
without  wading  to  it  through  the  blood  of  many  competitors  of 
his  own  fumily ;  and,  as  we  tliink,  that  we  have  enumerated  thriM 
or  foHT  warlike  brothers  now  possessing  goveraments  in  difl«t>- 
ent  parts  of  the  kmgdom,  and  all  accustomed  to  the  eiCerci^e  of 
|«>wer  little  short  of  absolute  sovereignty;  it  retjuires  no  great 
TfflMA'  of  judgement  to  foresee,  &it  Abbas  Miraaj  prince  'of 
r  f2 
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Tabuz,  will  not  quietly  take  possessicm  of  the  ^oveniineDt,  witip 
out  some  years  of  confusion,  destruction,  and  desolation,  to 
already  exhausted  Persia.     Combining,  iha«fore,  this  prospect, 
with  what  we  have  observed  of  the  natural  poverty  and  difficuU 
ties. of  the  country;  and  considering  that  there  is  anAfgati  mo- 
■  narch'in  Cabul  and  Candahar,  between  the  frontiers  of-  Persia 
and  those  of  India,  almost  necessarily  hostile  to  the  Pers^iu 
-government ;  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  conclude,  that  ^ny 
serious  inconvenience  to   our  Indian  possessions  from  the  pas- 
•sage  of  a  French  force  through  Persia  is  for  the  preseiU  altoge- 
ther imaginary.     We  are  far,  however,  from  wishing  that  the 
British  government  ^ould  on  this  account  relax  in  the  attention 
which  it  has  lately  given  to  the  court  of  Persia.     'ITiere  are  many 
moral,  many  political  objects,  which  may  be  promoted  by  the 
connection.     And  generally  speaking,  we  think  it  becoming  in 
V  great  nation  professing  to  act  on  liberal  and  enlarged  phnci^ 
pies  of  policy,  to  cultivate  intimacies  with  those  who  can  reap 
moral  and  pmitical  improvement  from  the  intercourse.     We  do 
from  our  hearts  detest  that  (ra/y  pedlar  principle  of  diplomacy 
Adopted  by  France  and  the  contraental. states,  that, calculates 
■what  people  can  be  kidnapped,  what  territory  seized  from  its 
lawful  owner,  at  such  a  consumption  of  human  life,  or  at  such 
AD  expence  of  military  spies  and  ofhcial  falsehoods.     M.  Gar- 
^lanoe's  wf>rk,  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  proves  clearly 
enough  that  Persia  has  been  long  entered  iu  the  Gallic  ledger 
as  an  article  of  debit  against  England,  or  to  be  purchased  at  the 
ftbovementioned  rate.     But  as  making  good  the  delivery  would 
entail  upon  Persia  an  aggravation  of  all  her  evils,  it  behoves 
England  to  enter  her  protest  against  the  demands  of  France, 
and  to  support  it  by  every  measure  which  can  extenuate  the 
■evils  under  which  the  Persians  labour.    We  should  th«i  be  in- 
■tnimental  in  extricating  the  fairest  of  the  Asiatic  nations  from 
-ihe  same  state  of  moral  and  political  degradation  from  which 
we  are  now  labouring  to  preserce  tbelairest  of  those  of  Europe; 
Jiay,-we  ttnnk  that  we-  may  add  the  whole  European  continent. 
To  be  convinced  that  Spain  and  Great  Britain  are  the  only  im- 
fi^diments  to  such  a  ctmsummation  of  evil,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  contemp>ate  the  abject  state  <^  Persia,  andto  reflection 
■  the  causes  that  have  produced  it,  and  then  to  trace  the  progress 
and  consider  the  plans  of  Napoleon.     Called  to  the  possession 
of  supreme  power  under  circumstances,  than  which  none  were 
ever  more  favourable  to  its  establishment  on  the  broad  basis  of 
the  people's  happiness;  with  a  littleness  of  mind  truly  despict- 
b)e,  he  has  chosea  to  rest  hi*  fame  en  the  peraonal  aggraodiHr 
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inent  of  his  family  and  dependents,  on  military  glory,  and  the 
oppression,  aot  to  say'the  absolute  onoihilation  of  the  people. 
Witfi  his  "  twenty  satiapies"  fast  rising  on  every  side  around  the 
jfarent  tyrant,  what  but  the  moral  force  instilled  by  the  exertions 
of  England,  and  the  example  of  successful  resistance  so  gloriously 
Exhibited  in  the  peninsula,  prevents  him  from  sending  in  a  fif 
of  caprice  his  chief  executioner  with  the  bowstring  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  or  to  bring  to  the  imperial  footstool  the  eyes  and  the 
tongue  of  the  king  of  Wvteniberg,  or  to  chain  her  majesty  of 
Sicily  by  her  neck  to  the  wall,  or  to  bastinado  tu  death  their 
new-made  majesties  of  Bavaria  or  Saxony?  Nor  is  this  all;  the 
evils  would  accumulate  not  upon  the  higher  ranks  only,  but 
upon  every  class  of  the  people.  Protected  as  they  may  be.  by 
the  energy  of  a  first  establisber  of  tyranny  from  all  oppressions 
but  his  own;  what  ^all  save  them  from  the  horrors  of  the  do- 
mestic contests,  the  rebellions,  the  sackings  of  cities,  and  the 
laying  waste  of  countries,  that  have  universally  ensued  amcng 
the  degenerate  desc^idants  of  the  tir^t  great  tyrant,  who  add 
the  prejudices  of  a  princely  education  to. the  orthodox  vices  of 
their  estaUished  system  of  politics  ?  The  line  of  the  Buonapartes, 
should.  Providence  be  pleased  to  afflict  and  chastise  the  world 
with  a  royal  race  from  the  stock,  must  from  the  nature  of  things 
surpass  the  Sotis  themselves  in  luxury  and  cpielty ;  and  a  suc- 
cession of  unprincipled  and  warlike  satraps  will  perpetuate 
civil  discord  and  eternal  bloodshed  by  never-ending  contests 
for  the  possession  of  the  "  roi  faineant,"  or  for  the  substitution 
of  a  less  fdrtimate  brother  or  cousin  as  the  instrument  of  their 
power. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this -splendid  and  well  edited  vo- 

'  lumeisthe  tirstofaiuccessionofworksupon  Persia  that  will  gra- 
dually come  before  the  public.   A  new  work  from  M.  de  Sacy  is 

'  shortly  expected  from  Paris;  and  the  present  embassy  under 
Sir  Gore  Ousely  contains  (besides  Mr.  Morier)  the  ambassador's 
brother  Sir  William  OuSely,  a.  gentleman  whose  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  oriental  literature  and  languages  must  afford  a 
peculiar  interest  to  any  account  of  his  researches.- 

The  three  maps,  which  illustrate  the  work  before  us,-  vntl  -be 
found  to  contain  ordinal  matter  useful  to  gec^napers. 
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Abt.  XVIII.  J  Letter  to  the  Ri^kt  Honoarahle  Lord  V^iscottnt 

Sidmouik,  upon  the  Subject  of  the  Sill  lately  introduced  ^ 

kif  Lordship  into  the  House  of  Peen,     By  Thomiu  Beldhamt 

Minister  of  the  Chapel  in  £ssex-Btreet.     Londua :  Jc^osan. 

1811. 

Ketnarks  on  the  Failure  of  Lord  Sidmovth's  Bill,  relating  ta 

Protealant  DiaeiUen.    Loodou:  Hardii^,  St.  James-street^ 

1811. 

AVe  should  be  ashamed  to  encumber  our  pages  with  professions 

of  2eal  and  respect  for  religious  toleration.     In  this  enlightened 

and  .free  conntiy  no  one  is  enUtled  to  claim  merit  for  joiniug  in 

the  ardent  attachment  of  his  fellow  subjects  to  the  main  but. 

varies  of  British  liberty ;  such  as  the  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas' 

corpus  act,  and  the  bill  of  rights.     With  these  may  be  justly 

classed  4he  act  of  toreration,  the  real  enemies  to  which  are  to 

be  chieSy  found  amongst  those  who  are  actually  enjoying  ita 

benefits ;  and  this  strange  and  unnatural  hostility  will  probably 

\t%  manifested  without  disguise  in  the  couise  of  th£  ensuing 

session  of  parliament. 

In  proportion,  however,  to  our  own  veneration  for  this  highly 
valuable  part  of  the  great  work  achieved  by  our  ancestors  at 
tlie  revolution,  is  the  keenness  of  our  resentment  and  regret  at 
the  spirit  of  encroachment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  inadvertency^ 
neglect,  and  connivance  on  the  other,  by  which  its  purposes 
have  in  some  respects  been  perverted,  and  its  benevolence 
abused.  Its  provisions  were  cautiously  adapted  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  few  sects  of  which  the  dissenters,  then  a 
Inown  and  definite  body,  were  composed;  and  it  was  meant  to 
prbfect  conscientious  dissent,  and  to  ease  scrtiptilous  consciences 
by  extending  the  freedom  of  religious  worship.  It  has,  never- 
uelets,  been  made  the  instmment  of  encouragement  to  schism, 
fraud,  and  the  wildest  fanaticism,  lliese  observations  apply,  io 
at  least  an  equal  degree,  to  the  act  of  19  Geo,  3.  c.  44.,  which 
was  framed  for  simitar  purposes,  aid  has  had  to  encounter  simi* 
lar  abuses*. 

'  ■  The  totcnttioQ  act,  which  a  entitled  "  an  act  for  exempting  their  Majeitict 
proiettant  •ubiecM  diiieDting  Trom  the  chnrch  of  Fngbnd  from  the  penaliMKOf 
certain  lawi,"  lUtving  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  that  "  foraimuch  aa  ume  «ue 
to  9crupulou9  coDnciencei  in  the  eierciie  of  religion  may  be  an  effectual  meaiM 
to  uniie  their  Majeatiea'  proteitaot  lubjecti  in  rnterett  and  affection,"  aiacti  in 
the  Sd  c  that  "  *  all' proteacant  di(ieDleri,e>cept  nieh  at  deny  the  THnitVi  ihall 
he  eiempted  from  all  peoal  lawi  relaiing  to  religion,  vpoa  thdr  taking  tbe 
oatlu  ef  allegiance  and  tupremacj  (or  making  a  declaration  to  that  effect  if 
^naken),  and  lUbscribing  the  deolaration  agaiait  popery." 

*  B^  ine  Bill  Action,  it  it  provided,  that  "  no  perasn  dJwMitiin;  from  tho 
•Vide  DI*ckiMe^CaBMeiitartn,b.4,  ftfiSS. 
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rIm'itfManrever,  conceivable  by  aoy  one  who  has  read,  «nd  is. 
oapsble  uf  understanding  tbese  acts,  (the  principal  proviuoos  of 
-which  wil]  be  found  in  the  niAe  below),  that  the  practical  inter- 
raretation  of  both  has  almoot  universally  been,  that  any  person, 
however  if;norant  and  however  profligate,  without  previous  re- 
4X%nition,  appoiDtntait,  or  recommendation  (real  or  implied)^, 
even  by  persons  of  his  own  pecsuaaion,  might  claim  aa  of  right 
at  any  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace  to  go  through  the  forms 
which  the  above-mentioned  statutes  prescribe;  and  that  having 
demanded  and  obtained  a  certificate  of  compliance,  be  should 
biecome  entitled,  not  only  to  perform  publicly  the  most  siJemB 
function  that  can  be  executed  by  man,  not  only  .to  preach  what- 
ever he  pleased,  whenever  and  wherever  he  thought  proper,  but 
likewise  to  an  exemption  from  serving  upon  juries  and  in  any. 
parochial  office,  and  from  being  liable,  in,  common  with  the  rest 
of  his  fellow  subjects,  to  be  tiained,  disciplined,  and  called 
forth  as  a  militia-man  in  the  defence  of  his  conatry. 

The  interpretation,  however,  which  we  have  ihiis  described^, 


chiuch  of  Cagliiid  ia  hcdy  ordcn,  or  prHinded  holj  orden,  or  pretendinjt  to 
holy  order*,  aac  anf  preacher,  ot  teacher  at  uuj  coneregation  of  diuendiig 
prolutanli"  tbit  thall  make  the  iteclarKioB,  Bud  lake  Ibe  oitha  ai  FequiAd  by 
the  id  elauK  ot  chia  act,  >ad  declare  hii  approtution  of,  and  subscribe  to,  th« 
■itidn  of  religion,  except  (he  34th,  35lh,  Seth.aod  pait  of  the  90lh,  ihall  be 
liable  to  aar  paiaa  or  petialtiei  "  for  officiality  ia  any  congregatioD  for  the  ex>' 
eicise  oF  relipon,  permitted  and  allowed  by  ttui  act.''  The  lOcb  clkute  enadif 
for  the  rdjef  of  anabaptiit*,  that  every  pciian  in  pretended  holy  ordert,  or. 
pfetending  loholy  order),  oi  preacher  or  teacher,  who  (hall  perform  the  condiliont 
aboTe-nurtiCioned,  with  the  exception  of  li^Bg  that  part  of  the  SSth  article' 
which  relatea  to  iofant  baptism,  "  ibaU  enjoy  all  the  pri-ntegei,  benefits,  and' 
advantages  which  an;  other  ditienthg  atiniiler  at  a^orenul  might  hive  or  enjaj 
by  virtue  of  ihii  act.  By  the  lllh  clause,  every  preacher  or  teacher  "  in  holy 
olders,  or  pretended  holy  ordeia,  that  is  a  miniiter,  preacher,  or  teacher  of  iL 
congregation,  who  shall  have  performed  the  coitdition  requiied  by  the  Sdh'' 
clause,"  is  exempted  (rom  Mrviog'upon  any  jury,  or  in  any  parochial  office. 

Tbe  act  9f  the  1 9th  G.  3.  c.  44..  is  entitled  an  act  "  for  the  further  relief  of 
proleslant  disientiDg  miniitera  and  ichoolmailers."  The  preamble  having  re^ 
cited  the  lUtb  t.  of  1.  W.  and  M.  and  slated,  that  many  such  persnni  scruple  to 
declare  tbcir  approbation  of,  and  to  subscribe  tbe  said  articles  not  eiceptRl  as, 
afareuid,  "  for  giving  ease  to  auch  scrupalous  perions  in  the  eiercise  of  re-, 
ligion,''  it  is  enacted,  Uiat  every  person  dissenting  from  the  chnrch  of  England, 
in  holyorders,  or  pretended  holy  orders. or  pretendingto  holy  orders.  Mug  a 
prtttlier  or  Uarhtr  of  any  congregation  «f  dissentiag  protestaats,  who,  if  he 
scruple  to  declare  and  sabscribe  as  aforesaid,  (vin.  certain  articles  of.religionji 
shall  take  the  oaths,  and  make  and  lubtcribe  the  declaration  against  popery, 
required  by  ihe.said  act  of  the  |.  of  W.  and  M.  to  be  taken,  made,  and  sub- 
lenbed  by  proteatani  diuenling  miniilpi,  and  shall  also  swke  and  subscribe  A 
declaration  in  the  words  fbUowing  ;  (here  follows  the  form  of  the  declaraiiou)  ; 
**  shall  be,  and  every  such  person  is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  eieinptioos, . 
benefits,  privileges,  and  advantages  granted  to  prolenam  dtssentinf^  mmiuer*  ~ 
by  the  said  acts  u>d  every  such  perstm  quali^in[  himaelf  m  aforesaid  *b«Il  be 
•tempted  fntt  lerving.in  the  miUlia  of  tliia  kugdest."  .    . 
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and  stJgmatitet},  thoa^  almost  muvereal,  has  not,  as  we  faar^ 
tirEoAy  admitted,  been  eotireljrso.  To  the  ^Donnce,  negb-^ 
gence,^  or  rxnmnanee,  to  ivtitch  it  is  to  be  imputed,  the  minis'. 
Ualeaof  tbecewKie«of  BncbinghamshirerDertmshB^,  Norfolk, 
aid  Suffolk,  and,  a#  ire  are  wilhc^  to  hope,  of  scmie  other  parts 
of  the  kii^doB},  have  atforded  credittfUe  exceptions.  It  is  also- 
bst  JBBticeloaekDovle^e,  that  as  far  back  as  the  >ear  1804i 
AnntidMle  of -toteipretattoii  was  ifiscosoKnaRced  is  some  ib»^: 
teiial  points  by  a  clear  exposilioa  of  the  true  conattnctioa  of 
the  1 9tb  Geo.  5.  c.  44.,  gtf  en  iii  a  pamphlet  published  at  Bristol 
bj  ■  barrialer  of  the  name  of  Stuitb,  (himseliF,  as  wehavehev^ 
«  Aasealer}. 

Mr.  .'vnilb  states,  that  "  raai^  persons  who  nere  not  withia 
diis  act  bad  been  allowed  to  qualify  mWIer  it,  and  that  had  not 
the  Humber  of  apphcanls  by  iheir  vast  increase  esdted  tbe  at- 
tention of  tbe  magistrates  m  a  more  than  ordinary  il^eel  it 
would  periu^s  have  been  considered  Aat  tbe  qualificatifm  of. 
every  pmtestant  dtnents^  minister  in^ht  be  obtained  ender 
H.'.i,P.  S6.)  Mr.S-  proves  most  ciearfy,that  the  I^islatnre  did 
"  not  nwao  to  extend  the  reLef  granted  by  this  statute  to  any ' 
bes^es  those  who  are  preachers  or  teachers  erf'  cmigr^atioRs  ;** 
(p.  3d:)  "  the  true  constmctiou  of  which  words  Mr.  S.  nudcr-  . 
Stands  and  submits  to  be  a  preacher,  or  teacher  choteo  or  elected 
by,  and  raidait  amoagit  a  particular  congregation,  in  oppon- 
tKw  to  soch  preachers,  and  teachers,  as  itinerate,  or  officiate  oc- 
canonally  amn^t  the  ^nenters;  ju»t  as  iii  speaking  of  a  rector 
or  Tiear,  who  has  been  instrCuted  and  mdncted  into  a  benefice 
we  call  him  the  minister  of  the  parish."  (P.  33.)  Mr.S.  farther . 
obscsv^  Aat  "  no  minister  ot  a  congregation  is  strictly  within 
this  slatnte,  who  iors  not  tcntple  (o  declare  bis  approbation  o^ 
and  to  subscribe  the  articles  of  religiou  required  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  act  of  toleration ;  for  the  statute  was  expressly  made  for, 
tbepurposeof  givii^easetosKr£9CTDpnloHSper9ons.''(P.3^S7-) 

We  must  vAd,  tliat  Mr.  Smith  is  tbe  only  writer,  within  oar'^ 
knowledge,  who,  previous  to  the  discusiuons  mi  the  late  bill ! 
in  the  House  of  i>ords,  exposed  what  Mr.  Belsham  calls  in, 
his  pamphlet "  the  umversally  prevailing  error,"  concerning  ex- 
emptions and  immunities ;  although  many  excellent  persons  ha.ve 
loiidly  complained  of  the  mi«:ehieTons  effects  arising  from  the 
practice,  which  they  naturally  enough  concluded  to  be  sane-' 
tioned  by  the  law, 

Mr.  Smith's  reasomngs  on  this  subject,  though  too  prolix  {gt 
insertion  at  length,  aie  ver}' conclusive ;  and,  when  considered^ 
IS  flowing  from  the  pen  of  a,  dissenter,  constitute  a  curioiis 
doctnnent.    They  plamly' indicate  the  opinioa  then  entertained ' 
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%  reasonable  dissenters,  not  oaly  with  respect  to  Ibe  ■  exfstij^ 
laws  and  tlieir  interpretation,  and  concerning  that  whlcb  wa'4 
most  for  the  general  interest  of  the  diss^ting  body^  bbt  alsj 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  a  prodeot  government,- mis! pnS* 
to  jiromote'the  cause  of  religion,  and  to  support  an  estaBli^ett 
church  consistently  with  a  complete  toleration  to- sectariei,  may 
proceed  in  the  career  of  concession.  But  these  halcyon  days  of 
contentment  and  good  sense  are  passed  away-widi  the  dissenter^ 
as  well  as  with  the  Romanbts.  The  unwarrantable  lengths  td 
which  party  zeal  and  private  ambition  have  induced  persons 
really  indifferent  to  a|(  religion  to  extend  their  measures  of  hos^ 
tility  under  the  threadbare  plea  of  liberality,  joined  to  die  in- 
ternal causes  of  decay,  which  we  have  wiUioit  ceasing  repro^ 
baled  and  lamented,  have  in  a  few  short  years  converted  the 
humble  and  contented  subjects  of  toleration- into -fierce  and  con'J 
tcntious  rivals,  wrestling  foot  to  foot  with  the  establi^merit;  -  ■ 
■  The  view  taken  by  Lord  Sidmouth  of  the  act  IQtb-Gteo.  3,' 
and  of  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the  1st  of  W.  and  M.xm 
the  subject  of  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities,  ^eems  to' 
have  been  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  S.;  and  though  directly* 
at  variance  with  the  resolutions  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  of  the- 
methodist  societies  at  the  New  Chapel,  City-road;  on  thril-tth' 
of  May  last,  and  of  the  general  meeting  of  dissenters  at  the- 
London  Tavern  on  tlie  following  day,  it  does  not  appear  tohaVc 
been  disputed  by  their  friends  in  the  House  of -Lords  ih)  the  9th' 
or  3l9t  of  that  month;  and  its  correctness  has-  been  since  dis-' 
tinctly  admitted  by  Mr.  Belsham.  Mr.  B.  however,  in  advect- 
ing  to  19th  Geo.  3,  b, evidently  "  perplexed  in- the  extrehie;"'by- '  • 
the  clear  import  of  words  which  cannot  be  explained  away ;  and' 
he  accordingly  tells  us,  that  it  was  "  by  an  unaccountable  moti-' 
vertence  in  the  framera,  of  this  statute  that  nts  benefits  were' 
limited  to  ministers  being  preachers,  or  teachers  of  congr^p-: 
tions  of  dissenting  protestants."  P.  15,  .16. — Inadvertence,'  in' 
whom  ? — In  Sir  George  Saville,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr:  Dunning;  and" 
Mr.  Lee*;  by  whom  the  bill  was  framed f  But  this  is  not' 
half :  Mr.  B.  afterwards  informs  us,  that  "  the  le^lature  passed"^  ■ 
this  bill  in  the  form  in  which  the  dissenters  and  their  fiends' 
desired."  P.  23.  So  that  the  inadvertence  is  not  only  that  of  the' 
framers  of  the  bill,  but  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  framed  ■ . 
and  yet  the  eflFect  of  it  is  to  exclude  a  very  large  propottion  of' 
those  very  persons  from  what  Mr.  B.  thinks  dieirjnst  share  of 
the  benefit.  ■  .;' 

Hie  intent  of  ^s  act  was,  as  Mr.  B.  has  stated,  merely  to' 
afford  ari  alternative  to  one.  of  the  conditions  of  the  1st  oPW_ 

*  Aieomey  Qeneral  under  the  cooloion  >dinim*trsttiaD  of  Lord  Horib  and. 
Mr.  Foi. 
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ani  JA.f  by  mbftitutii^j-a  declaratioD  wjucheveiy  cbristiaii  wook^ 
wUiii^lr  make,  for  a  subscription  to  uticlea  to  whicb  maayi 
might  conscieotioaaly  ot^ect.  Tbe  alteratioo  was  in  tbe  mode 
of  relief,  not  in  tbe  deNriptbn  of  persmu  to  -vibam  reM  wa^ 
to  be  afforded.  So  tar  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Belsham. 
But  be  thiDk&tbat  any  and  cotry  person,  upon  taking  the  oaths, 
making  the  dedaations,  and  signing  tbe  articles,  is  entitled  to 
<quaUfy  under  tbe  toleration  act,  and  that  it  was  only  tbrougb 
Vwdverteace  fotaoo^  that  a  similar  latitude  wa*  not  given  under 
tbe  19tb  of  tbe  king.  We,  on  tbe  contrary,  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  tfiat,  on  the  part  of  tbe  framers  of  tbe  act,  and  of  die 
dissenters,  according  to.  who«e  wishes  Mr.  Belsham  tells  us  it 
was  framed,  Uiere  was  no  inadvertesce  whatever :  but  tbtf  dis- 
senting ministers,  and  dissenting  ministers  only,  were  intended  to> 
have  authority  to  qualify  under  either  of  the  acts,  and  that  per- 
sons of  that  desciiption  could  not  besocorrectly  designated  as  by. 
tbe  words  "  preadiers  or  teachers  of  congregations  of  dissenting 
protestants."  It  is  therefore  on  the  9th  a.  of  the  1st  of  W.  aodM. 
(the.  original  toleration  act)  that  Mr.  Belsham,  and,  we  are  sorry 
to  add,  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  noble  and  learned  lord,  of  great  fo- 
rensic e]oc|uence  and  celebrity,  and  several  others  of  tbe  more  mo- 
derns latitudinaiians  have  been  induced  esclusively  to  rely  foi; 
me  support  of  the  doctrine  that  "  any  and  every  person  who. 
thinks  himself  able  has  a  righi  to  qualify  for  the  purpose  of 
officiating  as  a  minister  of  rchgion;"  admitting,  however,  thatno 
one  is  entitled  to  exemptions  from  certain  offices,  and  other 
duties,  but  a  preacher,  or  teacher  of  a  particular  congregation. 

This  extravagant  doctrine,  no  less  revolting  to  common  sense 
than  to  common  decency,  tbey  have  endeavoured  to  maintain 
chiefiy  on  the  ground  of  a  loose  and  arbitrary  construction  of 
the  words,  "  pretending  to  holy  orders ;"  regardless  of  the  other 
■  parts  of  (he  act  of  toleration,  by  which  its  meaning  is  clearly 
])ronounced;  and  likewise^  of  the  distinct  and  decisive  explfma- 
tion  afforded  to  it  by  the  subsequent  act  of  the  19th  of  Geo.  3 ;. 
r^ardless  too  of  the  absur^ty  of  supposing  that  tbe  er^inenl 
persons  who  were  the  authors  of  the  19th  of  Geo.  3,  and  the 
dissentersof  that  period,  and  the  legislature,  could  either  through 
inadvertence,  or  intention,  have  so  constructed  it  as  that  the. 
further  relief,  which  it  was  the  object  to  afTord,  shoidd  be  more, 
difficult  of  attainment,  than  even  th^  imperfect  relief  granted  by. 
the  1st  of  W.  aiidM. ;  which  would  be  tbe  case  if  every  per- 
son might  qualify  under  tlie  one,  and  only  preachers  and  teachers 
of  congelations  under  the  oth«-.    ._     , .,.,,,    . 

But  even  this  Ust  hold  of  pertinacious  error  has  been  rendered 
untenable  by  a  re«ent  decision.in.:tbr-Coni-tii£Kifig's  Bench. 
1 1  was  indeed  long  and  earnestly  wtdicd,  (Ibongh  ws  coDfest  thnt 
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farowa  opinioiis  of  th»  extreme  wuiaeaa  of  all  sectaries  iiit 
pot  ullow  us  to  expect  it),  thttt  some  one  of  thoae,  who'  frew 
ui^tly,  as  we. understand,  held  out  to  the  magistrates  of  Bucks, 
PiivtMi,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c.  the  terrors  of  a  mandamus,  would 
take  some  step  towards  carryii^;  the  threat  into  execution :  but 
vear  followed  year,  wd  the  cjiutious  restraint,  which  prudmcst 
imposed,  was  not  departed  from.  At  lengdi,  however,  a  Welch- 
man,  of  the  name  of  David  I^ewis,  (whose  application  for  a 
licence  under  the  )st  of  W.  and  M.  had  been  rejected  b;  the 
magistrates  of  Penbigh)  heated  perh«in  by  the  recent  victory  id 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  anticipating  another  triumph  in  West- 
minster Hall,  improvideoUy  uid  happily  rushed  into  the  Court 
of  King's  Beach,  and  in  consideration  of  the  decisioa*  which  he 
was  thus  the  cause  of  obtainiug,  has  conferred  an  involuntary 
obligation  upon  every  man  in  the  country  who  duly  tf^rds  th»: 
puri^  and  decency  of  religion. 


Here  then  is  a  judicial  comment  of  high  authority  on  that 
mhich  Mr.  Belsham  has  somewhat  rashly  called  "  the  fatal  ori- 
ginal blot  in  Lord  Sidmouth's  bill,  which  was  truly  said  by  Lord. 
Redesdale,  without  contradiction  from  any  law  loixl  except  Lord 
Erskine,  not  to  infringe  in  any  degree  upon  the  act  of  toleration, 

"On  ihis  important  decision  we  offer  our  sincere  congratulations 
to  all  persons  who  feel  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  religion ;  and 
aimongst  those  persons,,  though  they  may  not  be  at  present  quite 
in  a  humour  to  receive  them,  even  to  dissenters  themselves,  who 
bad  they  rightly  considered  ihe  proposition  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
would  have  seen  it  in  the  light  of  a  boon,  and  chai^eable  perhaps 
by  the  zealous  advocates  of  high  church  with  an  excess  of  libe- 
rality. They  must  alio  know  that  the  effect  of  self-ordinatioa 
and  self- appointment  has  frequently  been  to  bring  discredit  upon 
their  whole  body,  by  the  inundation  of  interested  impostors,  and 
wild  fanatics,  of  the  lowest  cast ;  with  whom  no  sect  has  any 
connection,  and  over  whom  there  is  no  control.  Such  an  as- 
sumption of  ^e  sacred  offices  of  re)i^on  is  not  countenanced  we 
affirm  by  scriptural  authority ;  by  the  policy  of  any  vme  govern- 
ment; or  by  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  It  is  adverse 
to  the  discipline  of  the  old  dissenters  of  all  persuasions,  and: 
is  strongly  discouri^^  by  such  of  the  new  and  anomalous  sectft* 
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ries  or^eparatists  of  the  present  day,  as  might  be'  supposed -t^> 
be  the  most  likely  to  regard  it  wiA  iadulgeDce.  .    -       • 

The  following  reaolutioa  appears  on  the  mimites-  of  confet'- 
ence  in  1803 :  "  If -any  member  of  the  mediodiat  society  apply 
tp  the  quarter-sessions  for  a  licence  to  preach,  without  being  ap-' 
proved  as  a  preacher  by  the  quarterly  meetihg,  such  person  shall- 
be  cupelled  the  society."  This  certaiiily  is  not  a  specimen  of  a- 
dispoaition  to  make  an  unqualified  allowance  for  the  suppo^edin- 
flu^ice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  fact  is,  and  it  ought  in  justice 
to  be  acknowledged,  that  although  methodism  is  the  name  by- 
which  the  irregularities  we  have  now  been  speaking  of  are  ge- 
nerally characterized,  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  term.  "They 
we  however,"  as  has  been  observed  by  an  intelligent  author, "  vei^ 
conmnotily  scions  from  that  main  stock  of  schism."  The  same 
author*  in  speaking  of  such  irregular  practices,  adds,  ' 

•'  I  conceive  no  unbiassed  person  will  say,  that  such  proceeding! 
are  not  in  direct  violfition  of  the  toleration  act,  both  in  spirit  and 
letter.  That  act  \fa«  intended  for  die  relief  of  tender  consciences, 
and  was  applicable  to  those  who  had  previously  established  systems, 
which  they  could  not  pursue,  but  at  their  peril.  But  here  the  mini- 
ster does  not  grow  out  of  the  congregation,  as  was  evidently  the  pire- 
^mption  in  the  act  of  King  William,  but  the  minister  goes  about  to 
form,  lo  seduce,  to  trepan  a  congregation,  as  an  object  of  private 
ooDvenience  and  profit  to  hinnself,  and  the  act  which  yields  him  a 
licence  to  preach  becomes,  not  as  it  was  intended  a  relief  to  a  tender' 
conscience,  but  a  means  of  estrangement  and  seduction  from  the  es- 
tablished church." — "  Is  that  act  to  be  preserved,  or  is  it  not !  or  is 
it  to  be  violated  with  impunity;  The  question  is  not  less  interesting 
tp  the  old  and  respect^le  dissenter,  than  to  the  metnber  of  the 
church  of  England.  He  cannot  view  with  indifference  these  attempts 
to  subvert  all  order,  to  degrade  religion  itself  by  making  it  a  mere 
trade  and  traffic  ;  to  render  it  too  frequently  rediculpus  by  .the  in-< 
competency  of  the  teachers;  but  what  is  most  threatening,  to  retifer; 
iia  mere  tool  of  licentiousness  and  fanaticism." 

Mr.  Belsham  too  reprobates  some  of  the  abuses  of  this  act, 
though  he  is  not  inclined  to  approve  of  any  effectual  measure  to 
prevent  them  in  future:'  He  admits,  that  "  for  an  igiiorSnt  booby, 
who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  to  demand  to  qualify  as  a  dis- 
senting minister,  and  for  such  a. man  to  flsswrnc  the  office  of  a 
christian  minister,  is  an  insult  upon  comihen  sense,  and  common 
decency ;"  (p.  3, 4.)  He  adds  "  L  question,  whether  in  the  whole 
united  kingdom  such  a  person  could  procure  three  ministers,  or~ 
ix  householders,  to  sign  a  testimonial  to  his  capacity."    (P.  i.^ 
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Iii-pi-8.1ie'8ayB,  f' iKfthkig'tiuIy  can  be  mofe  runbecoming  than 
that  folly,  nonseDse,  and  impiety  should  be  apokeo  ID  the  name  of 
the  God  of  truth :"  he  subjoins,  "  but  are  we  then  to  sufiFer  these 
Hien  to  teach  absurdity  and  impiety  with  impuDityPuodoubtetUj 
we  are;  for  so  the  master  of  die  household  has  himself  decided!!! 
It  is  certain  that  any  absurdity  however  gross,  and  any  impietj 
not  forbidden  by  tlie  law,  may  be  preached  by  any  licensed  dis- 
senter in  any  licensed  place  of  religious  worship  without  liability 
to-punishment^except  by  the  religious  society  to  which  the  iudi- 
.Tidual  belongs ;  but  even  in  case  of  expulsion, from  that  society, 
ha  may  still  avail  himself  of  his  license,  and  ^p  on  preaching  in 
tl^  same  .strain  in  as  many  rooms  in  ale-/iouses  or  elsewhere  as  he 
maychoosetohire,  and  to  obtain  alicense  for;  for  certain  we  fear 
jt  is,  that  by  the  letter  of  the  Ist  of  W.  and  M.  a  demand  made 
pnder  that  act  for  the  license  of  any  place  of  religious  worship 
cannot  be  legally  refused.  Is  not  Uiis,  however,  in  itself,  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  dreadful  tendency  of  the  doctrine  set  up  and 
maintained  by  almost  all  dissenters,  and  their  partizans ;  and  of 
^e  absolute  necessity  of  caution  and  circuinspection  with  re- 
spect to  the  characters  of  those  to  ,whom  licenses  are  to  b$ 
^canted;  of  some  presumption  at  least  of  a  decent  portion  of  mo- 
ral and  iutellectuai  qualification  ?  It  also  appears  to  us  to  be  im- 
portant on  many  accounts,  and  even  with  a  view  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  discipline  of  dissenters  themselves,  that  the  expul- 
sion of  a  licensed  preacher  from  the  religious  society  to  which  he 
belongs  should  cancel  his  license.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Bet- 
sham's  assertion  concerning  "  the  master  of  the  household,"  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  extravagant  and  wholly  groundless.  We 
wish  he  had  stated  the  passage  or  passages  of  scripture  by  virtue 
of  which  he  has  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  make  such  an  as- 
sertion*. But  to  return;  although  the  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature, for  die  purpose  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  we 
fonnerly  quoted,  appeared  to  call  for  it,  is  deprecated  by  Mr. 
£ebham,  he  declares  it  to  be  necessary  on  other. accounts. 

"  It  has  been  asked,"  he  says,  •'  why  did  your  lordship  disturb 
what  was  previously  at  rest^  what  occasion  was  there  to  bring  for- 
ward the  question  ?  In  reply  to  this,  I,  my  lord,  for  one,  am  of 
opinion,  that  there  was  sumcient  reason  for  proposing  some  amend- 
ment in  the  law  relating  to  the  liberty  of  religious  worship.  It 
was  high  time  that  the  law  of  the  land  should  be  understood.  It 
■urely  is  not  decorous,  nor  right,  that  what  is  law  in  one  county 

■  Wetwrejuttwena  urnion,  preauhed  lait  Augiikt,  at  tlie  triennial  visitation 
■t  ChichMIer,  by  tbe  Rev,  Dr.  GodJard,  in  wliich  the  subject  of  church  goveni- 
^Dt,  lud  ptrtieulirljr  of  lelf-appniDdnenl,  are  riitcuEsed  with  great  ability. 
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tkotid  fist  be  btr  is  uather.  IcbiffiMa  that  I  AaoUlifltw  e«^ 
pected  from  that  re^iectable  body  to  whom  the  diH  iateresti  at 
the  dnrcntefs  hare  beea  committed,  that  they  would  have  applied 
iaag  ago  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench*  for  a  mandamtu  to  put  9 
Hop  to  these  dangeroos  ianovatioiu.  In  the  raeaa  time  it  Mitdy 
could  not  be  very  improper  for  your  lordship  to  come  forward 
and  in  your  legislative  capacity  to  propose  arrangements  to  put  if 
stop  to  this  strange  and  growing  aDomaly."    (P.  32, 33.) 

On  the  e^tpedmicy  of  parliamentary  interference  we  hliv« 
here  the  ofHiiion  of  an  earnest,  diough  in  maoy  respects  liberal, 
Assenter,  and  on  this  point  we  certainly  never  met  with  any 
Aversity  of  sentiment  amongst  die  members  of  the  church  of 
England.  Previous  to  the  introihctioQ  of  tbe  bill,  the  attetitioii 
of  the  Honse  of  Lords  was,  in  two  succeeding  session^,  called  to 
the  subject  of  it  by  motions  for  information,  of  which  it  wai^ 
niateria]  that  parliament  shonid  bti  possessed. '  On  etidi  of  these 
.occauons  Lord  Sidmouth's  language  appears  to  have  been  pru- 
dent and  conciliator}'.  He  declared  that  he  felt  as  strongly  as 
any  one  what  was  due  to  tbe  right  of  private  judgement  in 
matters  of  rel^^ous  faith,  and  to  the  freedom  of  public  wor- 
ship; that  his  object  was  not  to  alter,  but,  by  the  suppression  of 
abuses,  to  carry  into  effect  the  existing  laws  of  toleration,  and 
even  to  extend  the  limits  of  toleration  itself;  that,  so  far  froni 
being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  dissenters,  he  should 
propose  nothing  of  which  he  should  not  be  desirous,  if  he  waA 
a  sober-minded  and  conscientious  dissenter  himself;  diat  -he 
therefore  hoped  for  the  concurrence  of  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion, as,  whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  Opinion  on  point* 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  between  them  and  the  members  of 
{be  chnrch  of  Et^land,  all  had  an  equal  interest,  and  an  equal 
daty  in  upholding  and  preserving  the  reverence  that  waa  due 
to  the  religion  which  they  all  professed. 

On  the  gtb  of  May  the  bill  was  presented  to  die  House  ef 
JjOrds;  and  was  found,  in  its  provisions,  to  be  strictly  consiat- 
ent  witli  this  declaration.  It  was  understood  to  have  been 
previously  approved  of  by  the  heads  of  die  church,  by  the  lead- 

*  Tbe  author  of  tbe  "  Remarks,"  a  zealoDc  churchinati,  layi,  ia  p.  10,  aftor 
baTin^aUted  hii  opiniop  that  an  esplanation  of  that  statute  was  neceitarj',"As 
to  the  idea  of  Lord  Etskme,  that  the  point  may  soon  be  settled  by  amag  for  a 
mandamut  Trom  tbe  Court  of  King's  Bench,  wbowill  be  forced  to  try  the  que»- 
tion;  to  my  knowledge  this  has  heeo  aQered  to  the  methodists,  to  try  the  mat- 
ter on  amicable  gronads,  and  it  hat  been  refoaed.  Tbe  obvious  antwer  ia,  '  Hoi 
We  nil)  nut  rao  any  risk;  the  ma^stnitea  of  tbe  next  county  sill  giye  a  licence 
witltout  beaitation,  and  without  difficulty.  It  is  passible  we  may  bare  a  decision 
|d  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  oa ;  we  Till  take  care  to  avaid  ba^ardia^ 
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■ae  meoabers  of  the  govemmeDt,  by  persons  of.  greit  rsBpgcct»a 
bility  antoBgst  the  dissenters,  mid  partiGt^arly  by  that  class  at 
septtratistB  to  whom  the  new  regulaQons,  whichH  proposed  to 
enact,  specially  applied.  How'far  the  conduct  of  some  of  these 
persons  agreed  with  their  previous  declarations  we  will  not  at 
present  discuss. 

■  The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  can^dly  described  by  Mr. 
Belsham. 

*'  The  billhss  been  much  mHranderetood,  and  greatly  misrepre- 
sented.  Vour  lordsbip'»  design  was  to  exclude  from  the  christian 
ministry  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious;  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
legal  toleration  to  many  respectable  persons,  who  are  now  pro^ 
tected  only  by  connivance ;  to  render  the  law  intelligible  and  uni> 
fonii,  and  to  make  it  imperative  upon  the  magistrate  in  cases  19 
whitji  the  statute  was  intended  to  t^ply."     (P.  3.) 

Ilie  objects  of  the  several  provisions  of  the  bill  were, 

"  First,  to  declare  and  enact  that  no  person  was  entitled  to  quaa 
lify  himself  to  officiate,  as  a  dissenting  minister,  under  the  act  of 
1.  Wm.  and  M.  or  igth  of  Geo.  III.  unless  he  hod  been  previously 
^>pointed  to  be  the  preacher  or  teacher  of  a  separate  congregation 
of  dissenting  protestants;  next,  to  require  that  every  such  person, 
previous  to  taking  the  oaths,  Sic,  should  produce  a  certificate  of 
such  appointment,  sighed  by  three  licensed  dissenting  ministers  of 
the  same  religious  persuasion  as  himself,  or  six  substantial  and  re« 
putable  *  householders  belonging  to  his  own  congregation ;  and 
that  such  pe^on;  having  so  qualified,  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 
eifemptions,  privileges,  and  immunities,  granted  hy  the  said  acts. 

"  Thirdly,  to  enact,  that  anyperson,  noihaving  been  appointed  the 
preacher  of  a  separate  congregation,  who  wished  to  qualify  himself 
to  ofEciate  as  a  dissenting  minister,  should,  previous  to  his  taking 
^e  oaths,  &c.  produce  a  certificate  -signed  t^  six  substantial  and 
reputable  h^vseholders,  that  they  believed  hi«k  to  be  e  protestant 
dissenting  minister  of  their  own  sect  or  persuasion,  iJiat  diey  had 
known  him  for  two  years  immediately  preceding,  and  tliat  he  was 
a  person  of  sober,  life  and  conversation,  and,  as  they  believed,  of 
sufficient  ability  and  fitness  to  officiate  as  a  dissenting  minister  f . 

■  To  the  words  "  niUtuual  and  reputabte,"  an  objection  wai  taken  upon 
the  tupposition  (hat  th^  would  ^ive  i  discretion  to  magitlral^a.'  Tbis  objecr 
tioli  I«rd  S.  expreued  bis  mlemioii  to  obviate  ^y  an  aiaendment  in  ibc  com- 

,  f  Vff  caooot  deny,  that  according  to  the  spirit  of  tbe  1.  of  W.  and  M.  whieli 
wai  intended  to  comprebend  all  clattei  of  disKniert,  it  ie  reaionable  todpioptr 
to  enend  to  tbit  new  and  anomaloui  description  of  sectarian  preacher!  the 
beuefit  of  taleraiion,  so  far  as  to  ^iTbrd  them,  upon  such  conditions  as  are  here 
propbaed,  proieciion  from  dJgabilites  and  penallies ;  we  oiuit  faeverlhefesa'  ae- 
juuiwledge,  Chat  weitron^y  feel  the  force  of  numeroiii  objections  to  an  itinerant 
ministry;  and  that  we  Iiave  oidya  iCroiiger  sense  of  the  eVjls  that  must  arise  ' 
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■  ""  Fenrthlyi  to  enact,  that  any  person,  uptta  produdng  a  ceiti' 
fieate  from  three  licensed  dissenting  miniGters  ot  his  ovn  perstia- 
■ion,  chat  be  bftd  beea  appointed  a  probationer  for  the  exercise  of 
die  functions  of  a  minister  of  religion  for  a  time  to  be  limited;  that 
they  had  known  him  for  the  space  of  one  year,  immediately  pre- 
cedmg,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  sober  life  and  conversation, 
waa  entitled  to  take  the  oaths,  &c.  and  to  officiate  as  a  dissenting 
minister  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years.' 

"  Fifthly,  to  confirm  all  former  licenses,  and  to  secure  from 
penalties  all  those  by  whom  they  might  have  been  obtained." 

Such  a  measure,  the  purposes  of  which  were  to  restore  the 
legitimate  interpretaUon,  and  to  give  uniformity  to  the  es£cu- 
tion  of  highly  popular  laws,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  ofto- 
ter^tiwi.ina  manner  which  did  not,  in  any  degree,  affei;!  the  doc- 
trines or  discip|,in«  ^f  those  who  were  to  be  the  objects  of  itj 
appearedlikelyto.be  received  by  dissenters  with  complacency 
at  least,  if  not  with  approbation  and  gratitude.  It  was,  how- 
ever, assailed  with  such  torrents  of  misrepresentation,  as  en- 
couraged Ute  very  few,  who,  in  the  first  discussion,  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  oppose  it ;  intimidated  many  of  those  persons 
in  situations  of  authority  by  whom  it  had  been  approved ;  and 
produced  a  result  deeply  and  for  ever  to.be  lamented  by  every 
one  who  feeb  for  the  freedom,  the  dignity,  and  the  honour  of 
parliament. 

"I  did  biit'prODipt  the  age  to  quit  their  clc^s 

By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty, 

Whfen  straight  a  barbarous  noise  environs  me 

Of,"4c.  &c. 

Milton's  Sonnets. 
We  forbear  to  quote  the  remainder  of  this  sonnet  of  Milttm, 
although  the  greater  part  is  far  from  inapplicable. 
.  Indeed,  a  yell  at  once  so  senseless  and  effectual  was,  we  are 
confident,  never  before  raised  in  this  country.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  inundated  with  petitions,  to  the  real  authors  of 
which  we  shall  presently  advert.  For  three  days  the  metropolis 
-Was  in  a  most  extraordinary  state.  Such  was  the  demand  foir 
penmen  to  transcribe  petitions,  that  during  that  period  the  busi- 
iKss  of  conveyancing  was  nearly  at  a  stand  ;  even  the  progress 
«f  marriage  settlements  was  suspended,  and  the  bliss  of  im- 
patient lovers  cruelly  dela3'ed.  Each  petition  made  two  journeys: 

from  B  deficiency  ot  rdirioui  inilructian ;  erij*,  which,  lo  (lie  diKTCdil  oftfaoit 
hjr  whom  tbey  ought  to  Dc  preveiited,  are  Id  manj.  pacts  (tf  ihe  kingdoiB  chiefly 
averied  bf  luch  meaD*  as  are  lupplied  by  cbeie  irregular  pteachen.    To  iniiDUr* 

■  pitiet,  it  i>  adnitted,[hat  tliei*  ptnoat  have  no  pretemioiu.  .       ,_,..,  i 
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Ksclitibd  its  ^ofus  a  9U0' and  Us  locus  dd  quem,  and  each  returned 
to  tlie  pisice 'frohi. whence  it  came  (viz.  Fleet-street,  or  else- 
wher*)  before  it  tpa'ched  ihe  House  of  Lords.  Stage-coaches  in 
all  dire^liotis,  iutido  it  redeundo,  were  so  laden  with  the  lament- 
atioAs  of  die  faithful,  as  to  exclude  inside  passengers  an  com- 
pletely as  do  the  Norfolk  tiirkies  at  Clirisiinas.  To  old  parliar 
nientary  refoniiers  this  mode  of  obtaining  petitions  was  not  new. 
In  179^-3  a  society,  not  yet  forgotten  by  the  hation,  pursued, 
^as  there  are  many  persons  how  living  who  well  remember,)  exactly 
(he  same  coui-se.  Tliey  had  improvidently  declared,  that  tfaey 
would  not  ur^e  t(ie  measure  of  reform  unless  called  uptm  by 
the  people,  upon  whom,  however,  they  called  most  vehemendy; 
but  as  it  was  feared  that  ihe  people  might  not  be  so  fully  aware 
of  tlie  good  intended  for  them  as  to  come  forward  without  ^n 
additional  impulse,  the  society  benevolently  undertook  to  pre- 

Ear^,  and  to'  send  into'  ihe  country  for  signature,  the  petiliouq 
y  which  th^y  were  themselves  to  be  instigated*.  Then  too  it 
happen^,  as  in'  the  faite  instance,  that  most  of  the  petitions  were 
«\pres6ed  in  the  same  terms,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  nameg 
subjoined  were  in  the  sume  hand-writing.  On  both  occasions 
all  considerations  of  age  and  sex  on  the  part  of  those  who  »gned 
the  petitions  were  utterly  disregarded.  But  the  legislature  and 
the  govtnnhent  of  1793  «'ere  not  to  be  intimidated. 

Mr.  Belsham  candidly  acknowledges,  that"  it  was  owing  to  the 
energetic  arid  unparalleled  exertions  of  the  general  meeting  of 
JirOi^tant  disinters,  and  of  other  friends  b>  religious  liberty,  con- 
vened by  public  advertisement  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the 
15  th  of  May,  that  the  host  of  petitions  against  the  bill  was  pho- 
CVRED,  which  aslonistied  the  house  and  the  public"  (Vide  note, 
^S4.)■  ■-.-■.■ 

And  it  was,  probably,  at  this  motley  meeting,  (which  must 
have  resembitd  die  large  cage  at  the  top  of  the  Hay-market, 
containing  an  incongruous  assemblage  of  animals  in  a  state  of 
mutual  ^rbcarance  arid'  apparent  good  humour,  though  pos-, 
sessed  with  the  strongest  natural  antipathies,)  that  Mi'.  B.  was 
first  struck  with  "  the  extraordinai^  linaniniity  of  persons,  mosl^ 
hostile  to  each  other  in  their  religious  sentiments,  in  their  ef- 
forts to  procure  the  rejection,  in  its  earliest  stage,"  of  a  bill,| 
fvhich  in  the  same  pai'agraph  he  acknowledges,  "  extended,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  legal  toleration  on  one  side,  as  much  as  it" 

•  Ttiii  reminds  us  of  Mr,  Wiltps'fl  deolo^atton,  tliat  hfe  alwaya  obeyed  tlie  in- 
strtKtiont  of  hi!<  cgastMueotR,  but  that  he  tu>>:  s]>eGii1  cure  to  Jiaiv  them  up 
hka»lf. 

*OU  II.  HO.  IV.  «  O 
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restrained  it  on  the  other."  (P.  1, 2.)  What  ■wss  the  contribu- 
tion from  the  methodists  towards  the  composition  of  this  hetero- 
geneous meeting  we  have  not  heard;  but  it  appears  diat  they 
had  previously  thought  proper  to  speak  for  themselves  through 
the  general  committee  of  their  societies,  which  met  at  the  New 
Chapiil,  City  Road,  on  the  14di  of  May,  and  there  and  then 
came  to  sundry  resolutions ;  the  sum  and  substance  of  which  is, 
Uiat  if  tlie  hill  passed  into  a  law,  it  would  curtail  the  privileses 
and  exemptions  to  which  the  regular  preachers  of  the  methooiat 
connection  were  now  entitled  cinder  the  toleration  act:  that 
■  Uieir  local  preachers  and  exhorters  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
,  impracticable,  to  obtain  licences ;  and  that  **  as  a  large  proportion 
oftheiriocietiesconsideredihcmselvesmembers  of  the  established 
church,  to  which  thev  were  couscienttously  attached,  such  persons 
could  not  in  future  apply  for  licences;  because  to  obtain  them 
they  mudt  declare  themselves  dissenting  ministers."  We  now 
desire  to  remmd  our  readers  of  the  title  of  the  1  W.  and  M.  and 
of  the  19  O.  iii.*,  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  benefit  of 
.  these  acts  cannot  be  legally  obtained  by  any  member  of  the 
establi^ed  church ;  and  consequently  that  every  siich  person  who 
has  qualified  under  either  of  them,  and  obtained  tlie  privities 
and  exemptiwis  which  either  of  them  confers,  has  obtained  his 
licence,  and  such  privileges  and  exemptions,  by  means  of  a  false 
and  fraudulent  pretence.  TTiat  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the 
methodtst  persuasion  have  so  qualified  and  obtained  licences  and 
immunities  we  are  perfectly  aware — and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  circumstance  was  perfectly  well  IcnOK'n  to  many  of  those 
who  signed  the  petitions. 

We  are  unwilling  to  impute  unworthy  motives  to  any  man  or 
body  of  men;  but  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  account  for 
th«  conduct  of  this  anomalous  class  of  seceders  (we  must  nut 
say  nissenlers)  in  iheir  zealous  co-operation  with  sectaries  of  all 
descriptions,  to  crush  the  bill  in  its  earliest  stage,  except  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  thought  it  material  to  prevent  a  ^s- 
cussion,  which  might  eventually  expose  past  frauds  qnd  evasions, 
and  prevent  them  in  future ;  and  furUier,  that  they  hoped  by 
.  the  force  of  combined  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  conventicle  act, 
and  of  other  acts  intended  for  the  security  of  "  the  established 
church,  of  which  a  lai^e  proportion  of  these  persons  pretend 

•'"ntle  otthe  Itt,  of  W.  and  M.  c.  18.  "  An  act  for  eiempting  (heir  majesties' 
piotcitant  aubiects,  diatnling  from  tbe  ctaurch  of  England,  tiom  Ibti  penaltres  or 

Tiileuf  thelftthGeo  a,  c4.  "Anict  forihe  (urthet  relief  of  proiesttnt  *i- 
"itntmg  (Diuiiiei s  uul  schoolmaitCK.'' 
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lb  coiiuder  t^episelyes  as  members,  and  to  which  they  profess 
to  be  warmly  attaclit;d."  Never,  indeed,  were  mortals  placed  in 
a  more  awkward  predicameat  than  those  who  wished  to  pass  for 
churchmen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  diss^t. 
Never  was  the  miserable  policy  of  "sinister  dexterity"  more, 
completely  exposed.  Tiie  dread  of  the  conventicle  act,  and  of 
the  niititia,  pressed  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  conscience,  we 
ore  wiiliDg  to  believe,  occasioned  some  qualms  on  the  other :  but 
the  contest  too  frequently  proved  unequal ;  and  fear  and  interest 
jirevailed.  This,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  not 
been  the  case  universaUy :  several  personit  of  the  same  religious 
connection  have  disdained,  a.s  we  have  reason  to  belieye,  to  pur- 
chase protection  and  immunities  by  fraud  and  evasion. 

For  the  principal  difhculties  attending  their  present  situation 
the  methodists  have  only  to  blame  themselves.  Thanks  to  the 
discussion  on  the  late  bill,  and  to  the  publications  which  it  occa- 
sioned in  the  various  forms  of  resolutions,  and  of  pamphlets, 
— impostures,  evasions,  and  frauds,  which  before  were  little 
kWwn,  are  fully  exposed.  Still  very  many  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  separatists  have  ahewn,  that  they  prefer  the  chance 
of  being  enabled  to  persist  in  such  practices,  or  of  the  con- 
tinued connivance  of  magistrates,  to  the  beneficeDt,  honest,  and 
sure  protection  of  law,  which  was  proffered  to  them.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  system  they  have  become  connected  with  the  body 
of  real  protestant  dissenters,  the  far  greater  part  of  whom  are 
.  actuated  by  aspirit  of  decided  hostility  to  the  established  church; 
and  in  whose  minds,  if  there  exist  any  sentiment  as  strong  as 
hostility  to  the  church,  it  is  contempt  for  those  with  whom 
they  are  thus  associated,  and  to  whom  they  cannot  therefore 
be  desirous  that  those  benefits  should  be  extended,  to  which, 
under  the  strict  construction  of  law,  they  have  themselves  been  ■ 
so  long  exclusively  entitled.  The  conduct  of  the  sectaries,  to  . 
whom  we  are  now  alluding,  has  on  this  occasion  resembled  tliat 
of  the  adherents. of  tlieir  predecessors  in  l6sg,  when  the  com- 
prehepsion  bill  was  under  discussion,  which,  it  is  said  by- Bishop 
Burnett,  was  not  supported  by  those  who  seemed  most  favourable 
to  the  dissenters.  "  They  set  it  up  for  a  maxim,  that  it  was  tit  to 
keep  up  a  strong  faction  both  in  church  and  state,  and  they 
thought  it  was  not  agreeable  to  that  to  suffer  so  great  a  body  as 
the  presbyterians"  (for  these  read  methodists)  "  to  be  jnade  more  ' 
easy.  So  this  great  design,,  being  zealously  opposed  and  but 
funtly  supported,  fell  to  the  ground*."    To  persons  of  this  de,  ■ 

•  Biihop  Burnett's  Hiitory  uf  bis  onn  Time,  v.  ii,  p.  1 1.    . 
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scription  the  bill  in  questison  did  not,  to  aa;  th«  least  of  i^ 
itford  the  sl^test  pretence  for  complaint.  But  an  oppor- 
ttioitj  of  making  a  display  of  strength  and  influeace  was  not  tq 
be  lost;  and  the  importance  of  obtaining  for  that  purpose  an 
increaie  of  noise  and  numbers  from  any  quarter  could  not  be 
overlooked,  llie  first  fruits  of  this  union  have  been  the  defeat 
of  a  measure,  to  the  principle  and  purpose  of  which  every  on«, 
ought  to  have  shewn  favour,  who  felt  what  was  due  to  the 
sanctity  and  influence  of  religion.  He  next  consequence  will 
be  a  concerted  and  combined  attack  on  all  the  acts  of  the  legia- 
lature  relating  to  religion  ;  and  amongst  Uieni  on  their  own  pal-' 
ladium  of  religious  liberty,  the  act  of  toleration,  which  indeed 
must  fall  of  course,  if  the  other  acts  are  done  aw&y.  This 
reminds,  os"  of  the  old  jacobins  (a  race  not  yet  extinct  in  this 
country),  who  were  perpetually  pleading  the  principles  of  the 
constitutton  which  they  laboured  to  destroy,  in  opposition  to  all 
the  measures,  which  were  proposed  for  its  preservation.  In  fact, 
iaciobioa  and  dissenters,  though  actuated,  as  we  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve,  by  very  different  views,  are  pursuing  a  course  that  obviously  - 
leads  to  the  same  result,  llie  destruction  of  the  slate  necessarily 
involves. that  of  the  church;  the  destruction, of  which  no  less  cer-  , 
tfinly  involves  that  of  the  state :  and  who  can  pretend  to  say  that  the 
former  would  or  could^urvive  the  accomplishment  of  the  projects 
which  have  been  publicly  and  in  high  places  distinctly  avowed*  i 
If  that  day  should  arrive,  and  arrive  it  will,  unless  in  fiiture 
there 'should  be  more  vigour  and  prudence  in.  certain  qu^-< 
ters  than  have  lately  appeared,  what  wi|l  be  th^  feelings  qf. 
methodists,  and  what  their  situationi  "  A  lai^e  proportion  qf, 
titem,"  as  they  hove  themselves  assured'  us,  "  are  attained  to 
the  diurch,"  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  fi^t  apy  of 
.  them  are  disaffected  to  the  state ;  and  yet  they  will,  have  con- 
tributed to  bury  both  in  doe  common  ruin.     Under  the  cjir^ 

a  "  They  are  aware  that  ihe  wont  contequencei  might  happen  to  ihe  public 
in  accon^lithiB^  tfait  doaUe  raio  of  church  and  n^te;  but  they  are  so  heaitd 
w|lh  their  theonei,  t^(  ib«^  give  i^re  thui  hinu,  iluc  thi*  iium,  with  lU  tlie  . 
niichier<  th^ft  mutt  lead  to  it  and  attend,  it,  and.which  it>  tbnnwvo  appcu 
qnile  certain,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  them,  or  very  remote  from  thmr 
wiibes.  AmaaamsBgitthemofrreat  aulhority.Mid  certainly  of  great  talentB,"  . 
(I^.  Prit(tif7  ii  QjideiinMdtobeiitrc.mmni)r"ip(4kiagof  attippMtd  ■lliaaee, 
between  church  and  it^te,  «ay»,  •  perhjU^  irt  n^  neii  for ,a<  Jail  of  th*, 
dcil  pomas,  before  thit  mMt  umutunl  alliance,  b*.  broken.  Calamitouir  na^ 
daubi,  will  ib*I  tine  be.  But  what  eo&vulatvn  in  the  poliiif  al  world  ought  to 
^  ','V^^t  of  taraentatioB,  if  it  be  utended  with  to  dwirable  an  effectf 
You  Kc  with  what  a  iteady  ere  these  gantlemcfi ,afe  prepared  (o  view.  tbe.. 
(fwnM  "-'pftitlfi  wluck  caa  beiall  thdr  coonuy!" 

Kde fwn*  (deiM  itT AirWi  Wotlit,vil.3,ftf99- 
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cmnBtancn  df  sttch  ft  tUHntrophe  a  struggle  for  sup^rioriH 
w&uld  ensue.  Are  tbey  ptfesumptnous  or  weak  enough  to  fe^ 
.  confideat  that  ss  i  religious  body  they  ^vould  long  sarvife 
auch  a  convulsion^  They  may  be  assured  that  their  prbfesst^ 
utachmeAt  to  the  principles,  to  the  faith,  and  liturgy  of  our 
cbdrcb,  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  unite  all  other  dissenters, 
however  inconsistent  in  other  respects,  in  a  common  cause 
fat  their  deBtruction.  And  have  they  rekd  the  instructive  page 
of  history^  If  they  have,  they  may  surely  dtirive  a  lesson  trdta 
ibe  past  conduct  of  tfie  sectaries,  with  whom  they  are  now 
connected,  when  possessed  of  authority  and  power.  The  inJi- 
.  vidualfi  are  changed,  but  the  spirit  of  the  sects  is  the  same.  Into  ^ 
the  particulars  of  that  conduct  we  will  not  now  enter,  tikt 
them,  however,  be  diligently  inquired  into,  atid  seriondy  reflect- 
ed uptn  by  those  to  whom  we  are  thus  offering  a  friendly  ad- 
monhioiii  Let  them  beware  of  their  new  associates,  of  whom 
tiiey  are  tit  this  time  in  a  gr^t  d^ree  the  dnpes  and  instru- 
ments, and  of  whom  th^y  maj'  possibly  become  the  rictiim. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  a  scrupulous  add 
tender  regard  for  the  dissenting  ^onsciEnc^,  and  the  htgh- 
<st  respect  fbrtlie  character  and  conduct  of  many  enlightened 
dtstenters.  But  vt'C  have  no  respect  or  regard  whatever  for  what 
ia«y  be  ctdled  the  nissENxiNG  ii«tersst,  that  is,  for  those  wHo 
Make  a  clcike  of  rel^ion  to  cover  their  private  purposes,  and  io 
frbUia  for  themselves  the  powCr  and  influence  of  a  party. 
JUid  we  have  the  nfmost  contempt  for  those  persons  not  dissent- 
grt,  who  flatter  and  encotirage  what  they  must  believe  (if  they 
<re  honest  men)  to  be  dangerous  error,  and  who  condescend  io 
purchase  by  ditpery  and  hypocrisy  the  rewards  of  piopularity. 
Conviuced  aswe  have  often  declared  onrtelves  to  be*  that  tne 

E reservation  Of  the  established  churoh  can  alotfe  secure  to  £n^- 
ind  the  eilj<^Tnent  of  toleraUon,  and  the  continuance  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion,  we  should  appear  hypocrites  to  ourselves 
li*d  vre  shrunk  StoBi  stating  \ihat  is  contained  in  this  an'd  former 
Avtiisles  on  tht  sanve  Subject.  We  are  rejoiced  to  perceive  that 
t  strbAg  and  satntary  impr^ssioili  has  been  made  in  this  countrj- 
upon  all  classes  of  the  covnimtnity. 

It  «  nevertheless  to  causes  whJch'  canndt  be  contemplated 
bdt  with  th«  hi^est  satisfaction,  wie  mean  the  iiicreased  infl'uence 
df  refigion,  and  an  augmented  poputatton,  thdt  the  infcrCase  of 
the  number  of  separatists  li  in  some  degree'  to  be  ascribed. 
Of  this  number  the  far  greater  part,  as  we  KaVe  often  observed, 
htts  been  tix<lud^-  fr«m  die  rfmrch'  -by  the  inadequacy  of'  diie 
•tnttiM  «f  MtoitaBiddating  thos^  vi4io  have  wisK^  to  attend  it^s 
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•arvice.  Of  these,  many  we  fear.are  become  permanentl j  oov- 
•ected  with  the  religious  societies  whose  places  of  worship  thej' 
hmve  frequeoted,  aud  many  are  become  the  dupes  of  imposture, 
or  the  victims  of  fanaticism. 

Uodei'  these  circumstances,  we  roust  again  and  a^D  press 
the  conclusion,  that  a  twofold  duty  is  imposed  upoo  those  to 
whose  guardianship  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  enlrusted.  If 
"  religion  is  the  root  of  all  die  virtues,  and  the  stay  of  all  well 
ordered .  common  wealths,  it  follows  that  pure  aod  unstained  re* 
'.  ligion  ought  to  be  the  first  care  of  public  goveninieat;"  and  how 
can  that  care  be  more  usefully  manifested  than  by  the  adoption 
of  such  means  ai  are  calculuted  to  keep  religious  instruction  out 
of  incompetent,  or  at  least  polluted,  chaooelsf  While  testimO' 
'  niiis  of  learning,  and  scriptural  knowledge,  and  good  character, 
are  required,  as  they  most  properly  are,  from  all  persons  apitly- 
iog  for  episcopal  ordination ;  it  surely  cannot  be  fit  that  no' regard 
whatever  should  be  shown  for  even  the  moral  qualifi cations  of 
those,  who,  though  they  differ  from  the  church  in  points  (oftra 
minute)  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  are  nevertheless  to  perform 
die  functions  of  ministers  of  our  holy  religion.  It  cannot  sure^  . 
be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  toleration,  that 
from  such  persons  some  test  should  berequired,if  not  of  doctrine, 
at  least  of  competency,  for  the  important  otlice  which  they. pro- 
pose to  undertake.  Upou  this  ground,  we  hope  that  the  legislature 
will  stand  fast;  and  if  ever,  it  should  be  disposed  to  extend  its 
protection  to  those,  who,  not  being  settled  minister  of  separate 
places  of  worship,  are  found  by  the  late  decisiou  to  be  without 
the  pale  of  the  existing  toleration,  we  cqntidently  trust  that 
there  will  be  requiied  from  them,  before  they  are  permitted  to 
officiate,  a  lest  of  suihcieucy,  at  least  as  strong  as  that  which, 
wiUi  respect  .to  persons  qualifying  under  the  present  laws,  can 
only  be  inferred  from  their  appointments  to  be  preachers  of 
congregations. 

The  other  duty  to  which,  we  have  adverted,  is  that  which  is 
^urgently  called  for-  by  the  state  of  our  church  establishment; 
which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.*,  Burke,  is  "  tirat  and  last,  and 
mid'tt  in  our  minds."  He  has  truly  said  that  "  a  great  ma|ori^ 
■  of  the  people  of  Et^land  do  not  consider  thU  estat>Iish«ent  as 
convenient,  but  as  essential  to  the  state.  They  consider  it  aa  the 
fouudatkin  of  their  Nthole  constitution,  with  which,  and  with 
ever;  part  of  which  it  holds  an  indissoluble  union."  It  is  in 
their  opinion  the  best  calculated  to  answer  the  end. of  all  reli- 
gion. It  is  that  which  has  settled,  and  which  might  preserve  the 
pure  and  oobte  standard  of  morals,  by  which  this  country  is 
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^stinguished;  wbich  is  the  source  of  our  social  and  domestic; 
liappines«,  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  and,  we  will  add,  th» 
maJQ  instrument  of  our  national  prssperity  and  power. 

We  have  accordingly  all  the  iaducemeuts  arising  from  a  just 
view  of  our  duty  to  God,  our  country,  and  ourselves,  to  animate 
our  zeal  and  exertions  for  its  preservation  and  improvement.' 
From  varioui  causes,  and  particularly  from  recent  occurrences, 
a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  efficient  measures 
for  this  purpose  is  showing  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  in  the  metropolis,  we  rejoice  to  observe,  that  it  has 
been  manifested  by  the  formation  of  a  society,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  with  tbe 
view  of  promoting,  upon  an  esteiisiTe  scale,  the  edncation  of 
the  -children  of  die  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Hng- 
land  *.  Should  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  correspond,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will,  with  the  nobleness  of  the  design,  it  will  assur- 
edly meet  with  genei*al  support;  under  a  conviction  diat  it  muat 
necessarily  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  society,  and  to 
develop  the  means  by  which  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  state  is 
to  be  secured  upon  its  only  substantial  basis — -the  sound  prince- 
pies,  and  the  virtue  of  the  people.  But  to  accomplish  its:great 
and  ultimate  object,  it  must  have  the  co-operation  of  legisladve 
measures.  Our  church  must  be  enabled  to  afford  the  means  of 
public  worship  to  all  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  attendiag-its 
service.  For  it  would  be  a  gross  inconsistency,  and  a  mockery, -that 
apian  of  this  description  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  best  And 
only  effectual  means  should  be  neglected  of  clierishiug  and  pr«- 
serving  the  principles,  which  it  is  its  main  purpose  to  instd.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  indulge  better  hopes;  to  consider  this  institU' 
tion,  which  has  been  just  announced,  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day;  and  to  cherish  the  persuasion,  that  as  by  union,  welt  direct- 
ed zeal,  and  persevering  exertions,  the  loyal  part  of  the  na- 
tion succeeded,  as  we  gratefully  remember,  in  averting  from  it 
the  miseries  of  democracy ;  the  piety  and  patriotism  of  the  true 
friends  to  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  will  by  similar  means, 
and  without  the  slightest  infringement  on  the  sound  principles  of 
an  enlightened  toleration,  be  enabled  to  check  the  progress  of 
a.  widely  ext^'pded  schism,  which  threatens  the  stabihty  of  tbe 
4;liurch  and  the  state,  by  the  abuse  of  legislative  benevolence: 
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Art.  XIX.    Self-Cantroal;  a^ote!.    Edinburgb.    I8II.    ■ 

There  are  a  great  maay  irell -meaning  writers,  who  with  very 
little  knowledge  of  tfae  manner  in  which  vicioos  thoughts  obtan 
possession  of  the  heart,  but  with  a  misplaced  eoofidetice  in  their 
own  powers,  persuade  themselves  that  the  most  elfectuai  way  of 
(sicounluing  depravity  is  to  set  before  the  jouug  scenes  of  pos- 
lible  teropiation,  the  better  to  guard  them  against  its  ioBuence 
when  it  actaally  arrives. 

In  the  pr»secutioD  of  din  good  design  ^ey  fumi^  an  abund- 
ance of  defensive  arguments,  of  spirited  exhortation,  and  lively 
paiotnig  of  the  misery  that  waits  upon  vice.  If  they  can  but 
work  up  the  descriptios  of  the  penalty  to  a  level  with  the  grati- 
fication, all,  in  their  judgement,  is  made  secure.  But  in  this 
calculation  nothing  is  allowed  for  the  casuistry  of  the  passions, 
which  is  always  telling  us  in  flattering  whispers  that  in  our  own 
mperior  prudence  we  shall  find  the  means  of  enjoyment,  with 
an  immunity  from  Ae  ordinary  consiliences. 

There  are,  indeed,  very  few  novels,  romances,  or  tales  (we 
arc  aware  of  some  noble  exceptions  to  this  remark  ip  our  own 
language)  among  those  which  are  written  with  a  professeij,  and 
perbaps  a  sincere '  intention  of  inculcating  moral  principles, 
which  do  not  inadvertently  administer  nourishment  to  the  pas- 
sions, 'ilie  perils  of  youthful  innocence,  and  the  stratagems  of 
the  accomplished  seducer,  are  topics  which  carry  a  very  impos- 
ing air  of  instruction :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  th«  virtuous 
young  reader  is  in  theory  and  sentiment  wholly  on  the  virtuous 
8id«.  But  while  our  better  nature  is  eognged  in  deducing  from 
these  amorous  contlicls,  glowing  scenes,  and  amiable  struggles,, 
maxims  of  speculative  wisdom  ;  prurient  curiosity  is  on  the  tip- 
toe, the  thoughts  are  idly  busy,  and  the  sensibilities,  after  being 
so  often  carried  to  the  verge  of  forbidden  pleasure,  begin  at  last 
to  feel  something  too  like  <£s appointment  at  the  escapes  of  chas- 
tity and  the  triumphs  of  innocence.  Ignorance  is  bliss  where  it 
is  dangerous  to  be  wise.  It  is,  therefore,  hard  upon  youth  and 
inuocence  that  it  tmtst  be  led  into  this  danger  before  its  own 
good  time,  and  robbed  of  its  negative  security,  because  a 
matronly  authoress  of  experience  is  bursttng  with  informatioD 
on  a  slippery  science,  of  which 

"  —       to  know  no  more, 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  hqt,praise." 

We  are,  for  these  reasons,  persuaded  that  the  world  is  little 
indebted  to  those  sapient  writers  of  novels,  who  exercise  dieir 


facalties  io  representing  vice,  at  once  in  its  strongesf  cfiaracters 
of  physical  allurement  and  moral  torpittide.  Th«  bape  is  nsuatly 
much  too  powerful  for  the  antidote.  Those  "  frigid  *illains" 
who  have  retired  witliin  th^ir  clu^eti,  "  only  for  the  refinement 
of  debauchery,"  have  well  understood  this  truth.  There  «, 
therefore,  scarcely  any  one  of  those  pestilent  productions,  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  ann  the  passions  against  the  happiness  of  mao, 
which  does  not  begin  a  little  to  cant  towards  the  conclusion, 
well  knowing,  that  m  consulting  the  success  of  their  mischief, 
a  spice  of  interdiction  will  not  diminish  its  zest. 

The  poison  soon  circulates  with  the  juices  of  the  system,  and 
speedily  penetrates  loo  far  to  be  overtaken  by  halting  advie*. 
There  is  a  balsam  in  our  minds  like  that  which  enriches  our  blood) 
which  when  destroyed,  it  is  hardly  withio  the  compass  of  moral 
medicine,  or  all  the  aromatic  virtue  of  argument  or  counsel  to 
restore. 

The  objection,  therefore,  which  we  feel  to  all  that  class  o€ 
novels  which  present  to  vs  the  couflicts  of  chastity  with  brutd 
passion,  is  this, — that  under  their,  sanction  unchaste  images  Are 
forced  upon  the  mind  of  the  female  reader,  and  while  ahe  ia 
told  what  it  is  her  duty  to  shun,  she  is  at  the  same  tim^  weJl 
informed  of  what  she  loses  by  her  abstinence.  "  DiicutU  Amt 
miseta  antequam  sciunt  vitia  esse,  iads  solutx  et  flmniti  mm 
accipiunt  ex sckolis  ma/a  ista,  sed  in schoiis  affenutt" 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  few  if  any  novels  can  witH 
safety  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  daughters ;  and  that  a  lai^e 
part  of  the  ruin  which  befala  them  resdts  from  the  early  injtiit^ 
tion  of  their  minds  into  the  mysteries  to  which  we  have  been 
alluding.  With  respect  to  the  novel,  which  we  have'iiow  taken 
up  more  for  the  sake  of  throwing  out  a  few  observations -os 
this  subject  than  from  any  importance  we  attach  to  ity  w«  arer 
ready  to  give  the  author,  or  more  probably  the  authoress,  (for 
we  think  we  discern  clear  indicia  of  feminine  composition)  full 
cre(£t  for  the  best  possible  intentjooj  but  we  c«d  by  no  means 
e]fcept  the  work  out  of  the  case  to  which  our  remarks  are  meant 
to  be  applicable.  It  is  tlie  story  of  a  young -woman  very  vii^t 
tuous  and  chaste,  and  we  admit  very  intwesting  in  many  points.' 
In  her  conduct  is  displayed  all  that  the  sentimentalist- could  do* 
sire  of  love  and  feeling,  duty  and  distraction,  but  onfovtunatety 
she  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  check,  like  Miltoa's  Eve,  the 
Hcentious  and  brutal  desires  by  whtcK  our  sex  (s  debasfd.  It  u 
thus  that  Adam  describes  the  ssncuty  of  our  &st  p«n^ : 

"  Yet  when  1  approach 
Her  lovelineM,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
Anck in  hoiBelf  compete,  B»weH  to  know 
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Her  own,  that  what  she  willa  to  do  or  say, 
Seeim  wisest,  virtunusest,  discreetest,  best. 
AH  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded.     Wisdotn  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discount'nanced,  and  like  folly  shews ; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasiooally  ;  and  to  camammate  all, 
■Greatttess  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Baild  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  ame 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed." 

■  As  for  poor  Laura,'  she  is  assailed  in  a  summer-house,  and 
orilically  rescued  ;  she  is  carried  off  in  a  curricle ;  she  is^trans- 
portcd  across  the  oceao ;  she  b  importuned  at  the  grave  of  l(er 
mother ;  and  the  church  is  no  sanctuary  from  the  fury  of  her 
■  suitors.  She  is  presented  to  us  in  all  Uie  fainting,  dying,-  and 
dissQlTing  predicaments,  in  which  the  warm  imagination  of  the 
writer  could  place  her  without  giving  her  up  to  final  ruin.  Se- 
duction encounters  her  at  the.  very  entrance  of  her  career,  and 
never  leaves  her  till  the  catastrophe  demands  that  it  should  be 
{tut  an  end  to.  The  seducer  chooses  the 'grave  of  the  mother 
as  the  scene  of  his  shameless  proposals.  He  is  of  course  re- 
jected with  horror,  but  he  is  admitted  again  in  the  character 
of  a  probationary  lover.  Duiing  tlie  period  of  his  probation  some 
episodical  amours  are  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  as  if  by 
Sie  facility'of  their  accomplishment  to  give  additional  glory  to 
die  self-coittrouling  magnaminity  of  the  heroine. 
'  But  notwithstanding  these  attractive  ingredients,  and  the  im- 
pofflug  apparatus  of  duelling,  adultery,  and  suicide,  the  story 
moves  on  heavily  through  its  protracted  pages,  and  the  reader 
becomes  aiore  and  more  lethargic  as  the  distress  increases,  till 
at  length  Wheii  the-  fair  fugitive  sinks  down  to  sleep  in  the  In- 
dian canoe,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  yielding  himself  up  ta 
his  own  slumbers,  lulled  by  die  roar  of  the  cataract. 
.:  The  style  of  the  book  is  in  general  affected  without  point, 
and  by  constantly  endeavouring  to  strike,  perpetually  overshoots 
the  understanding  of  the  reader.  The  attempts  at  vrit  are 
bungling,,  and  the  only  character  wi^i  which  it  is  endeavoured 
to  be  blended,  and  which  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  Lady  G. 
in  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  is  on  a  level  with  its  model  in  Qip- 
tancy  and  want  of  feeling,  but  exceeds  it'greatty  in  vulgarity. 
FOrfanoiour  the  author  reSMts  to  the  never- failing  fund  <^  slip- 
slop phraseology.  Of  the  manners  of  fashionable  life  she  seems 
to  Mve  a  very  conunendable  i|^raoce,  but  to.h«ve  painted  Aem 
with  force,  Bh«-shoaJid.k«TC!:laioWn'lhem.intb  aecttracy.     She 
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"Beems  to  have  looked  into  our  old  plays  for  specimens  of  tliesti 
manners.  These  manners  are  detestable  in  many  resects,  and 
•we  always  rejoice  in  their  exposure;  but  as  they  are  perpetu- 
ally shifting,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  borrow  the 
representation  of  them'from  the  common  places  of  antiquated 
ridicule.  It  would  be  an  uneasy  task  to  mark  the  instances  oif 
vulgarity  which  are  but  too  frequent  in  these  vohimes ;  we  shall 
only  mention  two  instances,  which,  considering  the  character  of 
the  speaker,  are  quite  shocking  to  delicacy. 

"  You  are  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  iamily,"  says  Laura  to  Har- 
riet, "endeared  to  you  by  all  that  is  lovely  in  virtue;  all  that  is. sa- 
cred in  kindred.  I  know  not  what  would  tempt  me  to  resign  your 
situation."  *'  What  would  tempt  you!"  cried  Harriet,  "  why  a 
pretty  felldw  would." 

Again,  the  same  Harriet  talking  with  Miss  Moatrcyille  about 
Mr.  fioliugbroke,  who  was  then  paying  his  addresses  to-ber.    < 

"  *  The  roan  has  good  legs,*  said  Harriet,  plaiting  the  fingers  of 
her  gloves  with  great  industry."  <  ■        i. 

And  this  from  the  accomplished  sister  of  the  accomplished 
XJe  Conrcy. 

The  piety  which  the  author  has  with  e^tcellent  meanii^  inr 
ftised  into  the  work,  mixes  with  the  story  like  oil  v'ith  waterl 
It  is,  indeed, '  a  sort  of  profanation  to  introduce  religion 
among  the  tumults  and  agitations  of  love  adventures;  it  must 
in  such  scenes  always, hold  a  secondary  place.  If  it  is  to  be 
introduced  at  all,  let  it  appear  in  its  unsullied  graces,  its  calm 
dignity,  its  appropriate  Instre.  The  pure  and  holy  fervors 
wnich  are  due  to  the  AJmighty,  to  be  properly  felt  and  rendereij, 
must,  meet  a  correspondent  frame  of  mind ;  a  mind  prepared 
and  chastised ;  it  cannot  be  presented  genuii>e  to  the  reader's 
thoughts  amidst  a  crowd  of  sensations  produced  by  tales  and 
descriptions  merely  human,  ai^d  partly  sensual.  Independently 
of  this  consideration  we  have  no  objection  to  the .  following 
passage,  which  we  have  thought  proper  to  estract,  because  jt 
recommends  a  practice,  which  .if  the  novel  before  us  shall  is 
any  degree  proinoie,  we  will  forgive,  for  its  sake,  all  the  fault* 
of  the  general  execution,  and  implore  the  author,  ui  spite  of  ouf 
ignorant  criticism,  to  favour  us  with  fresh. efforts  of  .her  pen. 

I'he  coDctusioQ  of  the  evening  in  the  De  Courcy  family,  tw« 
of  which  are  drawn  with  considerable  force,  and  represented 
in  very  amiable  colours,  is  thus  described. 

'  '*  With  a  manner  serious  and  earnest',  As  one  impressed  with  ■ 
just  senSt  of  their  importance,  Montf^oe  reed  a  porti&n  oftheHolf 
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Scriptures.  He  closed  the  Toluine ;  and  all  peaent  luak  upoB  dnir 
Iriees.  In  plain  but  solemn  language,  he  offered  a  petition  in  the. 
name  of  all,  that  all  might  be  endowed  with  the  graces  of  the 
christian  spirit.  In  the  name  of  all,  he  confessed  that  they  were 
Unworthy  of  the  blessings  they  implored.  In  the  name  of  all,  he 
gave  thanks  for  the  means  of  improvement,  atid  Tor  the  hopes  of 
glory.  He^icxt,  tnore  perricalari^,  besought  a  blessing  on  the  cir- 
curastancee  of  their  several  conditions.  Among  the  joyous  facefi  of 
tim  happy  household,  Laura  had  observed  one  alone  cloud«d  ^rith 
sorrow.  It  was  that  of  a  young  modest-looking  girl  in  deep  m«uto- 
ing,  whose  audible  sobs  atte^ti^  that  she  was  Ihe  subject  of  a  prayer 
which  commended  an  orphan  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherlesfl.  The 
wordiip  was  closed  ;  the  servants  withdrew,  A  silence  of  a  few 
moments  ensued ;  and  Laura  could  not  help  gazing  with  delight, 
not  unmingled  with  awe,  on  the  traces  of  serene  benevolence  and 
manly  piety  which  lingered  on  the  countenance  of  De  Courcy." 

.Aa  it  really  appears  to  ns  that  the  author  has  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  her  fellow-beings,  and  is  witbat  endued  with 
•ome  vivacity,  sotne  powers  of  lively  descripdon,  and  no  siHali 
degree  of  force  where  nature  is  not  sacrificed  to  ambittOD,  tA 
which  qualiAcations  experience-  may  yet  add  the  faculty  of  com- 
pressioD,  we  should  be  sorry  not  to  meet  her  ^ain  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  shall,  upon  future  occasions,  be  happy  to  witeess 
her  improvement,  and  to  compensate  for  our  present  want  of 
gallantry,  and  the  rustic  sincerity  of  our  remarks.     . 


Art,  XX.  Jn  Essay  an  the  Principle  of  Population  i  or,  a 
Viae  of  its  past  and  present  Effects  on  Human  Happirteu; 
with  an  Inquiry  into  our  Pr<m>ects  respecting  the  future 
Removal  or  Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  il  occasions.  By 
T.  R.  Malthus,  A.M.  2cc.  &c. &c.  London:  Johnson.  IgO?-' 
fi  vols,  fourth  edit. 

As  the  new  census  of  our  population  appears  likely,  from  ^oMe 
•f  the  returns  already  obtained,  to  exhibit  a  eoneide^ab^e  increase 
«bove  that  which  was  taken  ten  years'  ago,  our  attention  is 
naturally  drawn  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  MaMins.  If  his 
^ory  be  unquestionable  in  alt  its  parts,  this  increase  will  be  a 
national  evil  instead  of  a  national  benefit.  Bu(  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  avow,  that  a  calm  deliberatioD  on  the  subject  haa  led 
us,,  and  on  grounds  not  hitherto  brought,  before  the  public,,  to 
differ  in  some  essential  pQitit^  from  the  p^nular  woiit  befwe'UK 
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Wc  ue  tber^ore  snxicMU  to  state  to  our  retiders  what  .we  conceire 
tm  be  the  reiU  tUspeosation  of  Providence  with  respect  to  the 
pnnctple  of  population.  Much  of  the  appareot  increase  of  th« 
present  ceusua  oia;  indeed  be  ascribed  to  the  superior,  accuracy 
which,  faults  from  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  making 
ar^  collecting  the  returns,  and  from  the  emancipation  of  the 
nuad»  of  the  vulg^  from  their  fqnner  jealousy  cociGeming  die 
objects,  of  gaivernBient,  J^t  after  a  due  aUowance  for  these 
ciccwnstaociesf .  we.  believe  that  a  positive  uicr-ease  of  population 
will  be  found  to  have  occurred  since  the  last  returns :  and 
this  fact  brings  directly  to  our  contemplation  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Mdlthus's  book. 

■We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  admit  the  justice  of  his  im-  . 
putation  upon  most  of  those  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
refute  his  arguments;, that  of  the  little  which  they  have  jwo- 
duced,  "  the  greatest  part  is  so  full  of  illibar^  declamation,  and 
so.  entirely  destitute  of  argument^  as  to  be  evideudy  beneath 
niywft."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  489') 
•  WecQo&Mi^  however,  onradmissitMi  of  ifae  trutbof  Ais  com- 
pTaint  to  what  has.  baen  written  in  airawer  to  Mr;  M.'s  generai 
argwaetits.  lu  his-  ^yntctical  inferences  with  respect  to  our  own 
country,  we  think  that  he  has  been  more  than  once  successfully 
aD3wered ;  indeed'  the  various  modifications  he  has  himself  in- 
troduced in  his  several  editions  appear  to  us  to  amount,  in  some 
instances,  to  something  little  short  of  a  "direct  retractiou: 
and  we  would  recommend  no  caution  more  strongly  to  the 
readers  of  Mr:  Malthus's  essay,  than  that  of  aarefully  dis- 
tinguishing between  the.  practical  measures  recomnaended,  ^nd 
those  obviously  deducible  from  the  principles  lud  down.  An 
inught  will  thus  tte  acquired,  not  ovily  into  the  «fiture  of  die  . 
principles  themselves,  but,  we  arc  hamiy  to  think,  aUo  into  th« 
amiable  disposition  and.  enlidiiteped  humanity  of  the  author. 
Our  present,  limits  will  not  allo.w  us  to  consider  much  more 
than  the  general  arg^meaU  and  concluAions,  which  w&  must  aoor 
fess  have  been  hitherto  attacked,  in  a  mode  which,  hiu.usufdly, 
added  much  to  their  str^igth. 

The  principles  of  Mr.  Maltbua's-  theory  are  now  so  wellv 
known,  that  it  wilt  be  sufBcieot  briefly,  to  remind-our  readeirsLof ' . 
thcjr  general. nature,  as  tfaey  aredevelopedin  his  tw«>  &st  chi^ 
ters. 

Population  in  very  favourable, circuoistancep  (in  the  newly-, 
settledicountries.of  America  for  «iample)  h«s  been  found  to 
do)U>le , itself  ^very  twenty-liye.se ^1  j.  that  r^te^  therefore,  is  Mr  . 
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sumed  to  be(at  die  least)  Ha  natt&al  rate  of  increa^  Whiefa 
aigfat  go  on  (ut  mfimtwm,  if  interrupted  by  no  diecks.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  increase  of  food  (land  being  an  absolute 

Suantity)  could  by'flO  methods  be  augmented  to"  snch  an  in- 
etinite .  extent.  It  might  possibly  double  itself  for  once  in 
twOitiMive  years,  while  the  best  latids  remained  uncultivated; 
but  so  far  from  following  up  this  ratio  of  increase  m  subsequent 
periods,  it  cannot  even  be  supposed  possible  that  its  prmluce 
coiUd  be  augmented  even  in  the  simple  ratio-  of  its  ori^nal 
4}nanttty.  ■      ' 

"  The  necessary  effects  of  these  two  different  rates  of  increase," 
(says  Mr.  Maltliug,  and  we  beg.  our  readers  to  bear  the  passage  in 
Diiod)  "when  brought  tojielher  will  be  very  striking.  Let  us  call 
lAe  population  of  this  island  eleven  millions,  and  suppose  the  present 
produce  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a  number.  In  the' first 
tveMy-five  years  the  population  would  be  twenty-two  roillions,  and  ' 
the  food  bemg  also  ooubleel,  the  means'of  sabsistence  vonld  be 
equal  to  tht«  increase.  In  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  popnI»-  ■ 
tion  would:  be  forty-four  milHons ;  and  the  means  of  subsistence  only 
equal  lo.the  suiKiort  of  thirty-three  millions.  In  the  next  p«iod  tl)» 
population  would  be  eighty-eight  mittione,  and  the  means  .of  subsist-  , 
ence  just  equal  to  the  support  of  half  that  number.  And  at  the  con-  , 
elusion  of  the, first  century  the  population  would  be  176,  millions,  . 
and  the  means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the  support  of  fifty-five 
millions,  leaving  a  population  of  121  millions  totally '  unprovided 


-  Extending  this  reasoning  to  the  whole  earth,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  pojiulation  of  the  world  would  increase  in  a  geometrical 
ratio  as  Ija.4.8.i6.32.64.128.e56.,  and  subsistence  only  in  an 
arithiiletical  ratio,  as  1.2.3.4.5.6.7-8.9.  In  two  centuries  the 
population  would  be  to  the  possible  means  of  subsistence  as 
15ii  to  9;'  in  three  centuriej,  as  4,096  to  13;  and  as  of  courxe  ' 
there  ^re  ultimate  limits' to  the  produce  of  the  earth;  an  end  miist 
come  to  any  increase  in  the  supply  of  food,  while  the  principle 
of  population  still  retains  it^  full  force.-^Such  is  the  account 
rendered  by  Mr.  Malthus  of  the  dispensation  of  Providence 
witb-revpect  lo  the  natvtal  power  of  increase  in  mankind,  and 
tbeip-subsistfence  respectively ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  if 
true,  it  affords  a  most  singular  and  extraordinary  exception  to 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  meatis  to  ends  which  is  so  beauti-  ' 
fully  proteinent  in  every  other  arrangement  of  the  Creator. 

But  as  it  is  evident  that  in  point'of  fact,  mankind,  unaUeto 
exist  uitheut  food)  do  not  increase  in  the  abovemciitioned  geo- ' 
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)setncf4.Tatio,  .hut  precise^  in  that  iii  wbkh  food  ^is  prodoetod 
foi  their  support;  Mr.  Maldius,  in  }u3  aecoad  chapter,  enumer- 
ates what  be  13  pleased  to  call  the  checks  to  this  exuberant  poww 
of  prt/duGtion.     'rhey  consist  of  "  all  those  cuatomc,  and  all 
those  dbeaseH,  which  seem  to  begerterated  by  a  scarcity  of  the 
means  of  subsistence;  and  all  those,  causes,  independent  of  this 
scarcity,  whether  of  a  moral  or  physical  nature,  which  tend  pre- 
maturely  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  human  frame."  These  checks 
niay  be  classed  under  two  :geiieral  heads,  the  'preventive  and  the 
positive;  the  FORMER  coBsisting  of  prudential  abstinence  frOm 
piarri age,  which  when  accompanied   by  irregular  intercourse 
betweeu  th.e  sexes,  produces  aggravated  vice  and  misery;  when 
accompanied  by  moral  restraint  produces  comparative  comfort. 
Tlie  LATTER,  consisting  of  every  cause,  whether  arising  from' 
vice  or  misery,  which  in  any  degree  tenda  to  shorten  the  duration 
or  repress  the  productive  power  of  human  life ;  such  as  eixtreme 
poveKty,  wars,  diseases,  famine,  pestilence,  and  the^ike..  The  ob-  - 
.  slacies  to  the  increase  of  papulation,  therefore,  whether  classed 
under  the  positive  or  preventive  checks,  are  all  resolvable  ihto 
moral  restraint,  vice  or  misery.     And  as  the  former  (explained 
to  mean  an  abstinence  from  marriage,  unaccompanied- by  irre- 
gular gratiticahon,)  is  the  only  mode  of  escaping  the  encounter 
of  the  two  latter  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  evident,  that  upon 
tliis  theory  tbe  whole  onus  of  counteracting,  consistently  with 
human  happiness  and  virtue,  the  immense  disproportion  of  the- 
relative  powers  of  increase  above  enumerated,  rests  entirely 
Upon  this  single  conservative  principle.  .It  foQows.of  CMirse 
also,  that  the  more  it, can  be  made  to  operate,  the  greater  por< 
tion  of  virtue  and  happiness  will  be  found  in  society.  ■  And'as 
it  is  upon  the  lower  ranks  that  the  vice  and  misery  alleged  tO' 
arise  from  a  redundant  population  particularly  press,  it  evident- 
ly becomes  the  duty  of  governments  so  to  model  their,  political 
arrangements  as  to  lend  encour^ement  to  such  protracted  ab- 
stinence from  mai<riage,  from  the  monteiit  that  the  produce  of' tbe 
land  after  its  first  period  of  doubling  sinks  into  the  regular 
arithmetical  progress^  or  in  plainer  terips,  from  tbe  moment  that 
a  country^  emerges  from  thepurely  agricultural  state  of  society 
into  one  compounded  of  agriculture  and  commerce..  Sucb'is' 
the  theoryj  and  such  are  its  consequepces. 
.  Granting  the  premises,  it  is  indeed  perfectly  obvious  tlutt  t^; 
conclusion  is  undeniable.     Once  persuade  a  man  against  all  ex- 
perience that  the  oak  in  his  field  hath  a  natural  teudeney  to 
increase  ad  iiijinitum  in  the  same  ratio  as  .during  tjiefint  fifi^ 
years,  and  may  m  time  overshadow  Ids  ^vhole  estate,  unless 
checked  by  tbe  axe,  and  his  prudent  course  of  condiict  will  not 
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loo^vMsoain  doabtfiiL  'But  when  we  connder  tbe  abioltite  un* 
jMSsibibty  of  sucb  a  geaer^  aystem  of  abstioeiice  at  once  froni 
inarriKge  and  from  sCRSuolity,  where,  acM^br^g  to  the  theory,  it 
h  most  .requisite,  i.  e.  amoAg  the  lower  orclera  of  any  country 
ill  such  a  state'  of  society,  (whiob  indeied  is  fully  admitted  by 
Mr.  Malthus) ;  we  confess  our  utter  inability  to  reconcile  hiit 
practical  conclusions  eidier  with  the  nature  of  man,  or  the 
phtin  dictates  of  religion  ujmn  the  subject  of  marriage.  Bu^ 
It  is  not  by  starting  doubts  and  difficntties  that  the  system,  how- 
ever apparently  inconsisteat  widi  the  goodness  and  justice  of 
(be  Creator,  can  be  shaken.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  state  the  course  which  we  are  about  to  pursue  oR 
this  occasion,  and  we  trust  that  the  result  will  at  kast  be  ver/ 
naucb  to  modity  Mr.  Malthus's  doctrine. 

;  VVbal:  be  professes  to  hav6  don«  (see  preface,  p.  va.)  [in  ad- 
i}itiQB'  t«  die  a^umenta  found  in  the  writings  of  others,  b  bi 
state  die  subject  more  philosophically,  to  iilustrat*  more  fully, 
by  reference  to  history,  the  various  modes  hy  which  tfie  levef 
is  preserved  between  population  and  the  itteaiia  of  subsistence;' 
^d  to  draw  new  practical  inferences  of  a  general  nature  for  tlie'' 
political  conduct  of  states.  Now  these  appear  to  us  to  be  pre-' 
«isely  the  faulty  parts  of  the  work.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Montes-' 
4}uieu,  Mr.  Town^end,  and  other  writers,  who  seem  to  have' 
^lieved  in  the  natural  tendency  of  population  towai<ds  a  too 
r^pid  increase,  either  state  the  fact  incidentally  to  illustrate' 
some  partial  phenomena  in  society,  or  draw  their  condusidnB' 
from  a  very  confined  view  of  it  under  an  impeifect  administra-' 
tiwi>  where  slaveiy,  ignorance,  or  tyranny,  evidently  checked. the- 
industry  of  the  people.  EvenUiertate  of  Society  in  th'e  boasted' 
republics  of  ancient  Greece  cannot  be  exonerated  from  some' 
part  of  this  imputation';  and  those  of  Spain  and  France  were'  - 
t9o  palpably  open  to  it  Observational,  dierefore,  with  respect' 
to  thevice  and  misery  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sub- 
sitjtenc«,drawnfromtheviewoftfaosecountries,9eem  tonsonly  to' 
prove  that  they  had  not  yet  adopted  that  system  of  polity  for  the 
government  of  the  mass  of  their  inhabitants,  which  is  consistent' 
with  the  views  and  ordinations  of  Providence.  •  But'  the  mode' 
iv'^t^ch  Mr.  Maldius  attnnpts  to  adapt  these  confined  obser- 
vations to  the  general  laws  of  Ai^world,  appears  to  us  to  be  operi' 
to  die  following  objections.  Hie  philosophical  statement  of  the 
subject  is  defective  in  one  of  its  main  branches — the  statonent ' 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase.  The  histori- 
cal references  appear  to  have  been  made  (as  MrJ  Maltfiusindded' 
JB  his  preface  seems  partly  to  admit),  with  a  mind  predispfesW 
to.the  theory  wiA  which  it  was-  impres«d;  and  professedly  in- 
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'  fcarcb  of  facts  to  corrofeorate  it.  And  the  practical  inferences, 
<«s  far  as  thej  rest  upon  the  peculiar  arguments  arising  out  of 
the  principle  of  population,)  are  not  tome  out  by  the  premiaes: 
can  in  no  case  hejusli^abli/  acted  upon;  and  are  very  evidently 
inapplicable  to  the  advanced  stages  of  society  in  a  free  and 
Extensive  Christian  country;  being  calculated,  as  we  conceive, 
ifather  to  check  its  progress  in  wealth  and  happiness,  than  to 
promote  it. 

Of  each  of  these  heads  in  their  order. 

The  origin  of  what  are  conceived  to  be  the  modem  mistakes, 
and  false  reasonings,  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  population, 
seems  to  be  the  assumption  of  a  general  tendency  to  increase  in 
the  human  species,  the  quickest  that  can  be  proved  possible  ill 
any  particular  state  of  society,  as  that  which  is  natural  and  theo^ 
retically  possible  in  all;  and  the  characterising  of  every  cause 
which  tends  to  prevent  such  quickest  possible  rate,  as  checks  td 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  tendency  of  population  to  increase  j 
but  as  checks  evidently  insufficient  to  stem  the  progress  of  an 
Overwhelming  torrent.  This  is  as  eligible  a  mode  of  reasonirig^ 
as  if  one  were  to  assume  ihe  height  of  the  Irish  giant,  as  the 
natural  standard  of  the  stature  of  man,  and  to  call  every  rcfiso^ 
vhich  may  be  suggested  as  likely  to  prevent  the  generality  of 
men  from  reaching  it,  checks  upon  their  growth,  Tlie  natural 
and  spontaneous  tendency  of  the  principle  of  population  in 
distinct  state*  of  society  varies  it's  rate  with  every  ditference  i^ 
Itheir  political  condition :  it  is  no  more  the  same  in  the  manufactur- 
ing, as  it  is  in  the  agncullural,  or  in  this  as  in  the  pastoral  states  of 
society,  than  the  natural  growth  of  an  oak  on  a  mountain  top  in 
Scotland,  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  New 
Forest.  But  the  term  check  of  course  implies  the  prevention 
of  that,  which  would  otherwise  naturally  take  place ;  it  is,  ther&- 
fore,  very  incorrectly  applied  to  denote  a  relative  difference,  in- 
variably fixed  by  the  primary  laws  of  nature,  and  the  immutable 
decrees  of  providence.  From  the  deception  caused  by  the 
wrong  use  ofthis  term,  we  &id  writers  supporting  such  positions 
as  the  following :  "  civilization  does  not  weaken  the  principle  of 
population;"  (Monthly  Review, June  1807,  p.  1 37-)  again,  "as- 
suming s  peopled  portion  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  point  at  which 
it's  produce  would  be  a  maximum;  there  is  no  point,  however, 
at  which  the  people  upon  it,  however  numerous,  might  Qot 
under  advantageous  circumstances  go  on  increasing  without  num- 
lier.  Besides,  while  the  soil  is  still  capable  of  increasing  it'j 
|irot{iice,  yet  if  it  he  approaching  soiiiewhere  near  the  limit  of 
It's  capacity,  the  increase  of  it's  prodiic'e  cannot  possibly  keep 
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pace  wth-  thp-  natural,  or  rather  the  possible,  increase  of  (li#- 
population  upon  it."  (Christian  ObaerVer,  July  18U?,  p.  452). 
^ese  are,  iu  truth,  but  natural  coroltariea  from  Mr.  Malthus's 
premises,  who  asserts  of  population,  "  that  a  thousand  million^ 
are  just  as  eaaity  doubled  ev  ekv  twentif-Jive  ifears  as  a  thousand," 
and  "  population,  could  it  be  supplied  with  food,  would  go  on 
mth  UBexbausted  vigour;  and  the  increase  of  one  period  would 
furnish  the  pcneer  of  a  greater  increase  the  nest,  and  this  with- 
out any  hmit."  (Malthus,  -vol.  I.  p.  S.)  And  again,  "  it  is  not" 
die  (|Ue8tion  m  England,  whether  by  cultivating  all  our  coinmons 
we  could  raise  considerably  more  com  thau  at  present,  but 
whether  we  could  raise  sufficient  for  a  population  of  twenty^ 
inillioRs  in  the  next  twenty-iive  years,  and  forty  millions  in  the 
nest  fifty  years*;"  as  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  people  o^ 
England,  one  third  of  whom  are  asserted  by  this  very  writer  to 
live  in  towns,  and  consequently,  not  to  keep  up  their  own 
numbers  f,  could  by  any  possible  means  increase  so  fast  as  to 
double  their  total  amount  in  twenty-five  years;  which  is  assum- 
ed as  the  quickest  possible  rate  in  the  agricultural  state  of  so- 
ciety, where  tije  emplovment  and  situation  of  tlie'  people  i» 
most  favourable  to  population.  After  these  passages,  however^ 
we  cannot  be  surpnsed  at  the  opinions  which  they  have  engen- 
dered, or  that  another  writer,  with  the  characteristic  arrc^aiice 
of  his  fraternity,  should  state,  that  "  the  greater  part  of  those 
reasoners,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  misunderstanding  and  raisre^ 
preseatii^  Mr.  Malthus,  would  have  some  chance  of  attaining 
clearer  views  on  the  subject  of  population,  if  they  would  attend 
to  the  very  simple  proposition  from  which  his  doctrines  are 
deduced ;  namely,  that  the  human  race  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease faster  lhanfoodcan  be  provided  for  them."  Mr.Mallhus, 
in  his  essay,  does  certainly  intend  to  convey  that  idea.  We 
apprehend,  however,  that  those  reasoners  who  wish  clearly  to 
understand,  and  fairly  to  represent  the  principle  of  populatioi^ 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  their  end,  if,  instead  of 
blindly  acquiescing  in  these  assumed  data,  they  proceed  to  in- 
quire into  the  degree  in  which  the  principle  of  population  uatu- 
rally  and  really  operates  in  the  several  stages  of  society.  They 
wiir  find  this  to  be  very  distinct  from  its  assumed  "  possible" 

•  Svi  Maltbu-.,  liook  iii.c.  11.  p.  222,  vul.  ii. 

tSEeMallli.BDOkIl.c.7.thcpa>8ageisasfu1lun's:"tafllluplhe'vai<lo(('atinae4 
bf  tliit  martality  in  towna,  and  to  aiuver  all  lurthei  deiraTidg  (at  population,  it 
ia  nideat  that  a  constaat  supply  of  recrulu  frum  the  countiy  is  iiec«»»»ry  ^  antf 
tbiB  supply  appesn,  in  fact,  to  bealBivB  floivinj  in  from  tbe  rtdimdant  birthi  ol,- 
«t«  country."    (Vol.  1.  p.  464.) 
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operatibn,  and  in.  most  .cases  to  be  wry  iax  from  having  a  uet^t 
sary  tenijency  "  to  push  the  number  of  people  beyond  the  poiat 
at  whicl)  food  can  be  acquired  for  ihem."  This  b  tke  point  on 
M'hich  we.  mean  to  rest  our  difference  in  prindplt  viitti  Mr.. 
Malthus,  and  its  invest igation  will  be  the  object. of  the  page*; 
ftaqiediately  following.  If  our  readers,  during  the  perusals- 
should  be  disposed  to  diink  that  some  part  of  what  we  state  has: 
been  pre v-iously  noticed  by  Mr.  Malthus,  (for  indeed  there,  iat 
little  relating  to  the  eaclier  stages  of  society,  wfaicli  has  not  been' 
noticed  by  him,)  we  beg.  them,  to  recall  to  mind  the  passages 
which  we  have  just  quoted  from  his  essay,  which,  we  thiiik,  must; 
conviflce  them  that  he  couid  never  with  any  consistency  nqiice' 
the  statements  w«  sliall  Iwiug  forward,  in  the  sense  io  «hicV 
they  are  used  by  us.  We  will  venture  ako  to  promise  that  in 
whatever  .degree  a  difference  as  iafaet  ntay  be  thought  to  esist; 
^twfi«n  Mr.  Malthus  and  ms,  those  who  will  have  patience  to, 
read  to  the  end  of  this  article,  will  be  convinced  that  the  legiti-' 
mate  diTerencc  as  to  our  practical  couciusions  is  little  abort  of 
absolute  opposition.  ;  - 

Tb  newly  settled  and  purely  agricultui-al  countries,  where  the. 
progre^  of  population  is  intinitely,  tbe  fastest,  it  can  never. 
ovei'take  the  supply  of  food,  as  long  as  this  (ii-st  state  of  Society 
continues,  for  these  plain  reasons ;  that  land  will  always  produce, 
«ven  in  a  very  inferior  state  of  cultivation,  much  more  than  suf-. 
£cteot  food  to  suppM't  the  cultivators,  aid  the  simple  artisansj 
attached  to  them;  and  that  where  good  land  can  be  had  for  no- 
ting, the  love  of  property  and  independence  will^nd  it  occupiers^- 
although  jio  immediate  demand  may  exist  for  thepraduce  be-f 
yqud  the  place  of  its  production,  and  the  family  which  occupies: 
^e  farm.  'I'hesurplus  produce,  however,  which  such  a  country  id 
actable  of  raising,  will  usually  find  purchasers  among  the  com-, 
nterciat  and  manufacturing  nations,  whQse  wants  create  a  de- . 
mand  for  it.  This  demand  wilt  ensure,  its- growth,  and  the: 
returns  firom  its  export  to  those  countries  will  afford  to  ihe: 
growers  many  necessary  or  convenient  manufactures,  besides  a 
capital  which'will  enable  them  to  settle  their  children  upoo- 
fresh  land. 

This  state  of  society,  and  the  rapid  progress,  of  population  ■ 
attending  it,  will  continue,  m  the  natural  order  of  things,  till. 
^L  the  best  and  most  conveniently  situated  spots  of  land  are 
occupied;  and  it  would  require  tlie  application  of  a  large  sum,, 
on  a  remote  prospect  of  retufn,  to  bring  the  remainder  into 
ciiltivaliou.  Till  this  point,  a  country  may  be  said  to  be  in>die'' 
^ricnltural  state  of  society,  and  the  population  is  evidently  far 
within  the  limits  of  the  actual  supply  of  food;  although  indivi-; 
H  h2 
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dual  instaocet  of  want  or  poverty  maj  occur,  caused  by  per* 
sonal  idleness  or  misfortune. 

At  this  period,  the  cluldren  of  the  fanners,  unless  their  in- 
dustry be  violentlj  depressed  by  ignorance  or  tyrsnoy,  will  turn 
dicir  views  to  trade  and  manufactures;  which  would  then  be- 
come the  most  profitable  entployment  of  capital.  Hey  would 
brmg  up  tbeir  chitdren  also  to  the  same  occupations,  and  though 
capital  made  in  trade  naight  be  occasionally  realized  in  laud,  it 
would  usually  be  by  the  purchase  of  that  already  cultivated,  r^ 
dier  than  by  the  cultivation  of  the  bairen  and  more  ungrateful 
tracts.  The  surplus  produce  of  the  land,  before  exported  to' 
manufacturii^  conntries,  will  now  be  consumed  by  the  domestic 
workmen;  and  the  goods  before  imported  will  be  wrought  atr 
home ;  at  first  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  domestic  d&- 
maud,  but  at  length  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  Ihem  to  other 
eountries,  who  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  agricultural 
state  of  society. 

As  soon  ag  this  manufactur'mg  population  is  sufficiently  nu- 
merous nearly  to  consume  the  surplus  produce  formerly  ex- 
ported, and  it  becomes  difficult  to  procure  grain  for  the'  vari- 
ous purposes  of  luxury,  or  convenience,  to  which  it  is  applied- 
ill  all  commercial  countries,  its  price  will  rise ;  and  this,  let  it 
be  observed,  before  Miy  actual  pressure  of  distress  for  a  mere 
saficienof  of  mh^itenct  occurs.  This  rise  in  the  price  will 
tempt  the  capitalist  to  )ay  out  his  money  in  bringing  inferior 
wa0te  land  into  cultivation,  or  in  undertaking  agricuttural  im- 
provetaents,  by  which  the  old  lands  may  be  made  to  produce 
somewhat  more  food  .with  an  equal  quantity  of  labour.  As  this 
mode  of  procuring  food,  however,  is  evidently  much  slower  in 
operation,  and  its  increased  quantity,  in  a  given  space  of  tioifr 
QX  territory,  less  abundant  than  in  the  agricultural  state  of  so- 
eiety,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  natural  progress  of  population  con- 
tinued the  same,  it  must  shortly  oveHake  die  supply  of  food, 
md  verify  the  positions  iust  disputed;  Let  us  see,  therefore, 
whether  the  manner  in  which  this  manufacturi 


lufacturing  and  c 
cicd  population  arranges  itself,  and  the  mmal  and  physical  effects 
produced  by  their  employments,  dispositions,  and  spontaneous 
distribetion,  do  not  naturally  weaken  the  princi[de  of  popula-- 
tion  as  it  originally  subsisted,  and  reduce  it  as  nearly  to  a  par 
with  the  dimintshed  power  of  production  in  the  soil,  aa  the 
views  of  Providence  for  a  stilt  further  amelioration  will  admit. 
-  It  is  found  that  the  convenience  of  the  merchaitt  and  manu- 
facturer is  much  promoted  by  having  their  residences  contigu- 
ous to  each  other,  and  by  collecting  round  them  the  houses  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  varioBs  departments  of  their  in- 
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dnsby,  and  in  supplying  them  with  the  oecessaries  and  conveiii> 
ences  of  life,  liiey  will,  therefore,  iix  upon  a  favourable  spot^ 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  neighbourhood,  where  first  a  knot 
of  houses  will  be  formed,  next  a  village,  and  at  length  a  town,, 
by  the  accession  of  more  manufacturers,  and  of  many  of  those 
who  before  carried  on  trades  in  the  country,  but  who  are 
tempted  by  the  superior  convenience  of  markets  and  intercourse 
to  migrate  to  the  town.  From  various  other  causes  too,  not 
necessary  now  to  detail,  towns  will  arise.  In  manufacturing 
countries  the  rise  of  many  has  been  witnessed  even  in  recend 
times ;  till  at  length  the  independent  proprietors^  the  farm- 
ers and  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  very  simple  ai'tisans, 
will  be  the  only  inhabitants  remaining  in  the  country.  These 
will  convey  their  stock,  or  its  produce,  to  ihe  market  ia 
the  town,  and  return  from  thence  with  the  manufactured 
goods  they  may  want.  Two  descriptions  of  inhabitants  wiU 
thus  be  formed, — the  townsman,  and  the  countryman;  an4 
the  habits,  manners,  and  relative  condition  of  each  will  natu- 
rally and  spotitaneously  produce  a  very  essential  dif&rence  in 
tlieir  relative  tendencies  to  contribute  to  the  increase  of  popUT 
lation ;  while  the  progress  of  civilization,  universally  attendant 
upon  commercial  prosperity,  will  considerably  diminish  the  ab- 
solute ponder  of  such  increase  throughout  the  whole  community; 
and  as  we  hope  to  shew  in  the  course  of  this  article,  without 
any  necessary  increase  of  vice  and  misery.  Care,  forecast 
anxieties  of  mind,  emulation,  severe  attention  to  business,  vari- 
ous active  avocations,  and  the  general  incompatibility  of  the  maiw 
riage  state  with  this  new  order  of  pursuits,  form  the  first  na- 
tural causes  of  a  diminished  tendency  in  the  population  to  in- 
crease, incident  to  the  prosperous  conduct  of  trade  and  manu< 
factures.  For  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  continued  necessity  of  mental  exertion  or  abstraction^ 
many,  who  could  wdl  afford  to  rear  a  family,  are  placed  in 
^tuations  and  pursuits  where  a  voluntary  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage, and  the  incapacity  and  indisposition  to  rear  Large  families 
become  very  general.  Moreover,  the  comparatively  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  atmosphere  even  in  towns  *  of  a  moderate 

*  SeeMsItbus'a-Eiiay,  bookii.  c.7.  vol.i.  p.  163.  The  passage  iliastiate* 
the  pasitinn  in  the  text  so  atrongly,  tint  we  OBonQt  reiiit  our  wah  to  quote  it  at 
length.  •■  There  certainly  deems  to  be  something  in  great  towns,  and  even  in 
QiAdcrBte  taivpg,  peculiarly  unravourable  to  the  very  early  stages  of  life;  anA 
the  part  of  the  community,  ou  which  the  mortality  principally  falls,  aeeraa  to  in- 
dicate, that  il  arises  more  from  the  cIoKueu  and  fbuloeas  of  the  air,  ivbich  may 
be  supposed  to  be  un&voarable  to  the  tender  luDgi  of  children,  and  the  greater 
conGnement  which  thty  almost  necessarily  experience,  than  from  the  superior 
degree  nf  iuiury  and  debaochery  amally,  and  jutly,  Utribnted  to  towns.    A 
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■  ttze,  and  the  conlinement,  and  unhealthy  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants  not  twily  weaken  the  robust  state  of  health  neces- 
sary to  the  producdon  of  a  numerous  and  healthy  progenj, 
and  diminish  the  number  of  biiths ;  but  hkewise  verj-  much 
shorten  the  peii'id  of  human  life  in  tho^e  silualions,  and  in- 
crease the  proprirtion  of  deaths.  The  average  number  oi  births 
to  a  marriage  in  towns  ha*  been  ciilculatcd  at  between  3  and  4, 
while  in  the  country  it  is  said  to  amount  to  41  or  5*\  and 
even  in  moderate  to\viv«,  such  as  Newbury,  containing  a  con- 
centrated population  of  not  more  than  about  4200  souls,  the 
deaths  are  to  the  population  as  1  in  38  or  29;  while  in  the 
purely  agricultural  villages,  they  often  do  not  exceed  the  pro- 
jjortion  of  1  in  SO  or  60 f-  Here  then  are  two  natural  and  un- 
avoidable causes  very  strongly  tending  to  weaken  Urn  principle 
of  populaUon.  '  Moreover,  tfie  artificial'  wants,  which  are  con- 
verted into  necessaries  of  life  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
<i'lvi1ization,  render  the  support  of  a  wife  and  family  more  difE- 
Cult,  consistently  with  retaining  other  personal  enjoyments,  and 
cannot  but  diminish,  in  some  degree,  the  proportion  o'f  mar- 
riages throughout  the  whole  community.  So  that  the  triple 
operation  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages,  diminbbed 
fertility  in  die  human  species,  and  an  augmented  proportion  oT 
deaths  immediately  begins,  by  the  natural  and  unavoidabk 
course  <rf  nature,  to  repress  the  progiess  of  population  as  soon 
as  a  part  of  the  people  are  collected  ni to  towns. 
,"  TTiis  progress  will  indeed  be  retarded  less  during  the  earlier 
((tagea  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  states  of  society, 
than  afterwards,  when  towns  become  larger,  population  more 
dense,  and  civilication  more  general.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  in 
these  earlier  stages  population  should  be  so  much  retarded. 
For  as  the  power  of  the  land  is  still  capable  of  supporting  a 
rapid  increase  of  people  from  its  surplus  produce  before  ex- 
ported, some  time  milst  necessarily  elapse  before  population, 
though  with  a  very  trifling  abatement  in  its  progress,  would 
begin  to  pn^ss  against  the  actual  supply  of  food.  The  labour 
of  one  family  employed  in  tilling  the  earth,  even  in  this  early 
stage  of  agricultural  improvement,  may  be  fairly  accounted  able 

narried  pair  with  the  b«st 
Ijfe,  Keldom  fiad  that  their 
country." 

*  See  Price'i  Rpienion  Payments,  Tol.  ii.  f.  2i1.  Perceval's  ObsFrvalions  on 
Manchester,  he.  tol.  iii.  af  hia  Hnayn,  edit.  )776.  p.  60,  l,  and  Mr.  Hakhns'i 
loraintius  obserTatioM  on  [hJi  subject  in  bis  chapter  on  the  fmilfulneBS  of  mar- 

tK*«Price>Rev.-pByin,vel.  ii.  p-W,.  swi  Jf!«!thui,-toolcii.K;.  7;-        '    " 
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to' support  itself,  and  two  others :  two-thirds  of  th«  whole  po- 
pulation may  therefore  by  degrees  become  eng^ed  in  manufac- 
tures and  comoKrce,  ih  unprofitable  professions,  or  may  be 
living  idly  on  the  fruits  of  former  industry,  before  a  demand 
arises  for  a  further  increase  of  food.  But  long  before  a  uatton 
can  have  two-thirds  of  its  people  thus  occupied,  a  great 
proportion  of  it  must  reside  in  lai^e  towns,  and  the  introduc 
tion  of  luxury,  and  an  artificial  state  of  society,  must  hiive  pro- 
duced many  imaginary  wants  among  the  country  residents. 
Many  of  the  people  will  be  also  lifted  above  the  rani:  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  be  affected  by  those  artificial  arrangements  of 
society,  which,  though  they  universally  produce  high  meotal  cul- 
tivation, do  very  much  diminish  the  natural  powers  of  increase 
in  mankind*.  Hence,  from  the  diminished  average  of  marriages 
and  births,  and  the  increase  of  premature  mortality,  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  population  will  cease  to  reproduce  its  own 
number;  and  a  considerable  deficiency  will  remain  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  peasantry,  or  lower  order  of  country  residents  : — tlie 
.  most  productive  class  in  every  well-regulated  community. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  proportion  as  the  population  advances 
'  towards  an  equality  with  the  surplus  produce,  existing  at  the  tirst 
"emergence  of  a  country  from  the  purely  agricultural  state,  in 
.  such,  precisely,  will  its  progress  naturally  become  slower,  by  the 
inevitable  and  unalterable  laws  of  Providence;  though  the 
■  people  be  left  as  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  own  inclinations  as  is  consistent  with  a  free  and  well-regu- 
lated government.  Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that  this  effect  will 
be  produced  by  certain  and  unerring  causes,  which  can  by  no 
human  means  be  very  materially,  altered.  It  is  as  impossible  to 
render  the  residraits  in  towns  more  fruitful,  to  make  the  air  of 
'  towns  more  wholesome  to  infants,  to  induce  any  large  propor- 
'tion  of  those  who  wish  to  abstain  from  marriage  for  their  own 
convenience  to  enter  into  that  contract,  as  it  would  be  to  feed 
the  increased  population  that  would  follow,  supposing  the  poS- 
'sibility  of  their  production  to  esist.    The  abatement  in  the 

1  progress  of  population  is  volumary,  natural,  and  unavoidable, 
t  is  another  question,  which  will  be  treated  hereafter,  how  far 
it  necessarily  produces  an  increase  of  vice  and  miser^,  and  how 
'for  that  species  of  moral  restraint,  which  consists  in  m«oluntary 
abstinence,  be  either  necessary  or  useful  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.     All  that  is  here  asserted  is,  that  the  abatement  is  the 
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necessary,  qo^s^euce  of  t)je  progress  of  society,-  ^od,  tfuft  (9 
exclaim  against  its  effects,  is  in  fact  to  esctaim  against  all  ad- 
_  vancement  of  a  country  beyond  the  purely  agricultural  state. 

Population,  however,  will  at  leoeth  overtake  the  supply  of 
surplus  food,  so  far  as  to  press  lightly  against  the  luxuries  to 
which  some  of  it  is  converted,  whi^ji  will  raise  its  price.  And 
■  this  is  the  first  point  from  the  most  savage  state  of  socletyj  m 
M'hich  the  pretended  universal  aphorism,  that  population  presses 
against  its  supply  of  food,  can  be  said  absolutely  to  apply. 

The  elevation  in  the  price  of  produce,  from  the  increased  com- 
petition, now  encourages  the  capitalist  to  divert  part  of  his  funds 
from  commerce  and  manufactuies,  to  the  cultivation  of  inferior 
\fiaate  lands,  or  to  agricultural  improvements  on  those  alieady 
cultivated ;  and  let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  this  pre- 
existing demand  for  food  from  a  population  pressing  against  its 
supply,  is  the  only  possible  mode  by  which  a  further  increase  of 
food  can  now  be  elicited  from  the  soil :  for  cultivators  will  not 
lay  out  th«ir  capital  upon  inferior  soil,  until  they  find  by  an  en- 
lianced  price  of  its  produce,  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  it : — a  fact  which  is  of  itself  enough  to  shew  the  futility  of 
Mr,  Malthus's  idea,  that  a  manufacturing  nation  can  ever  per- 
manently export  large  quantities  of  com ;  neither  is  it  more 
favourable  to  his  position,  that  an  increase  of  people  should 
\  always  follow  and  never  precede  an  increase  in  the  produce  of 
the  soil ;  which  appears  to  us  to  be  nearly  tantamount  to  saying, 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  backs  should  always  follow 
and  never  precede  an  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  coats ; 
whereas  it  appears  to  us,  tliat  a  previous  increase  of  weaiers  and 
consumers  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  respective  production 
of  further  food  and  raiment. 

Tlie  produce,  however,  of  these  new  speculations  in  agricul- 
ture will  set  the  people  at  ease  till  a  further  increase  of  popula- 
tion. But  the  improved  methods  will  al^o  enable  a  smaller 
number  of  cultivatoi^  to  rear  an  eqtfal  quantity  of  produce,  and 
will  tlierefore  set  free  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  for  ma- 
nufactures, or  unproductive  occupations.  This  will  add  to  the 
number  inhabiting  towns;  while  the  accumulatioaof  capital,  and 
of  private  fortunes,  the  increase  of  menial  servants,  and  the  various 
calls  for  men  who  are  in  situations  and  pursuits  of  risk,  danger, 
and  the  like,  add  greatly  to  thelistofthose  who  do  not  reproduce 
their  own  numbers  even  in  the  country.  So  that  it  is  only  after  a 
longer  interval  ihan  before  that  the  people  again  come  to  press 
agamst  the  supply  of  food;  and  thus  an  increased  retardation 
lakes  place  at  every  stage  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  diffi- 
t\\\ty  iJf  procuring  food  will  evidently  increase  with  each  of  tb^ 
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revolutions ;  because  the  country  will  ^fter  each  have  approach^ 
ed  Dearer  to  its  acme  of  cultivation  and  production,  and  th« 
best  remaining  lands  being  occupied  at  each  revolution,  none 
but  inferior  and  ungiateful  soils  will  at  length  be  left.  But  it 
IS  equally  clear  froni  what  has  been  said,  that  the  progress  of 
population  will  have  become  proportionably  slower,  and  less 
capable  of  overtaking  the  diminished  power  of  the  land  to  sup- 
ply it  with  food. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  make  this  proposition  yet  more  plain,  by 
any  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  after  no  long  progress  in  this  very  advanced  state  of  society, 
one  family  employed  in  agriculture  will  be  able  at  least  to  su|>- 
port*  itself  and  tliree  others,  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
modes  of  culture,, v^ich  the  necessity  of  a  large  surplus  produce, 
and  the  application  of  commercial  skill  and  capital  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  invariably  introduce.  'ITiree-fourdis  of  the  peo- 
ple therefore  will  be  left  at  large  to  follow  manufactures,  or 
non-productive  employments,  to  be  the  mental  servants  of  the 
higher  orders,  to  navigate  the  ships,  and  fight  the  battles  of  the 
country.  Of  these  three- fourths,  at  least  two-thirds,  or  one-half 
of  the  whole  population,  would  cease  to  reproduce  their  own 
numbers  of  efficient  people.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  considers,  that  in  a  state  of  society  where  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  people  are  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  idle  persons, 
at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  population  must  dwell  in  towns, 
some  in  very  large  towns;  and  that  the  remainder  of  those,  who 
are  calculated  not  to  reproduce  their  own  numbers,  principally 
consists  of  soldiers,  sailors,  men  of  good  families  but  small  for- 
tunes, servants,  dependents,  and  emigrants  to  colonies,  or  other 
places.  These  are  usually  taken  out  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  prime  of  life,  but  before  they  have  contributed  chil<d- 
ren  to  replace  their  loss,  which  must  therefore  be  tilled  up  by 
the  children  of  others.  And  with  respect  to  the  towns,  it  is 
proved  to  demonstration,  tiiat  even  of  those  of  a  moderate  size, 
not  one  can  keep  up  its  own  effective  population  f .  It  appears, 
that  when  our  provincial  towns  were  increasing  much  less  rapidly 
than  at  present,  Dj.  Short  calculated  that  nine-nineteenths  of  the 
married  were  strangers;  and  of  IfilS  persons  examined  at  the 
Westminster  infirmary  only  824  were  found  to  have  been  bom 
in  London.     The  continual  influx  of  settlers,  in  the  prime  of 
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lifieiiroin  the  country,  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  towns,  is  iiK 
deed  proved  both  by  actual  observatioo,  and  by  the  great  excess 
of  the  births  above  the  burials  in  the  adjoining  agricultural  vil- 
lages ;  ahhough  the  population  either  of  those  villages,  or  of  the 
towus  to  W'hich  Ihey  emigrate,  by  no  means  exhibit  a  correspond- 
ing increase.  This  excess  of  births  above  burials  in  some  of  the 
tillages,  where  no  numerical  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  po^ 
pulation,  ha»  been  found  to  tnouut  as  high  as  2  or  3  to  1 ;  am), 
as  the  excess  of  births  above  deaths  is  naturally  the  universal 
•measure  of  the  increase  in  the  population,  we  may  be  sure  that 
■where  thai  excess  is  great,  in  a  situation  where  no  increase  has 
taken  place,  the  surplus  has  been  artificially  drawn  off  to  other 
-points. 

'  If  we  suppose  that,  taking  one  town  with  another,  a  fifth  of 
the  inhabitants  are  not  natives  but  settlers  from  the  country,  the 
calculation  will  probably  be  found  not  exaggerated  for  towns 
with  a  stationary  population,  and  to  he  much  within  Uie  pro- 
portion that  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  many  towns  that  have 
rapidly  increased  their  numbers,  'lliis  may  peihaps  at  first  sur- 
prise many  readers ;  'but  it  will  by  no  means  appear  exaggerated, 
if  they  attend  to  the  following  calculation.  An  excess  of  annual 
'deaths. above  annual  births  of  7  in  each  1000  of  existing  person! 
is  a  low  average  in  a  town  even  of  a  moderate  size.  Upon  this 
•datum  then  let  us  suppose  a  town  to  contain  1000  inhabitants, 
>and  the  deaths  to  exceed  the  births  in  the  propoition  stated. 
Seven  emigrants  per  1000  from  the  country  must  yearly  settle 
in  the  town  to  keep  up  its  population.  We  will  suppose  like- 
wise, that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population  in  this 
town  is  I  to  28;  i.  e.  that  a  number  equal  to  Ae- whole  popula* 
tion  dies  in  'iS  years,  or  a  twenty-eighth  part  (viz.  35fj>ersoas 
in  iOOO)  on  the  average  in  every  succeedii^  year.  Inis  is  a 
rate  of  mortality  less  than  that  which  agrees  with  all  die  correct 
information  wiUi  respect  to  the  avenge  mortality  of  towns.  It 
will  appear  reasonable,  if  we  consider  that  the  returns  seem  to 
'prove  that,  (omitting  all  emigrants  from  ^em  into  the  army  and 
navy,  and  those  sent  into  the  country  in  the  early  periods  of  hfe, 
where  a  portion  of  them  die),  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  die  num- 
ber bom  in  towns  usually  die  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  life. 
The  average  expectation  of  life  in  a  child  just  born  in  a  town  is 
never  more  thau  19  years.-  In  Vienna  and  Stockholm  half  the 
number  born  die  under  two  years  of  age,  in  Manchester,  con- 
taining 84000  souls,  under  five,  in  Northampton,  containing 
7000  souls,  under  ten.  Novr  in  any  space  of  28  years  the  num- 
.ber  of  acceders  from,  the  country  settled  in  this  town  at  7  per  year 
will  be  196:  and  if  they  arrive  there  at  the  usual  perioaof  U^ 
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^between  18  and  22  yesw  of  ^e,)  when  Ibeyfiove  allOTewMi' 
another  an  expectation  of  life  eqoat  lo  30  years,  i  e.  an  average 
^ospest,  which  maj  be  safely  calciilateil  npon,  61"  reaching  the 
ages  of  48  to  52,  the  number  will  not  be  diminished  in  tbe 
course  of  the  generation :  on  the  contrary,  7  multiplied  l^  30 
■grres  210,  which  would  be  the  number  per'lOOO  of  emigrants 
from  the  country  always  residing  in  that  town  after  the  lapse  of 
the  first  30  years.  For  though  some  may  die  within  a  few  years 
"of  their  arrival,  others  will  live  beyond  the  age  of  48  or  52,  so 
■tfie  average  will  be  same.  Bnt  as  a  few  may  come  to  settle  be- 
tween the  ages  of  22  and  33,  during  which  periods  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  is  in  some  degree  lower,  and  continually  decreasing, 
a  suhtraction  must  be  made  on  this  account  from  ttie  number  of 
210  strangers.  This,  however,  cannot  be  very  large ;  and  would 
scarcely  do  more  than  reduce  the  whole  number  of  them  to  200, 
the  fifth  of  1000,  which  is  the  proportion  of  settlers  always  ex- 
isting, that  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  as  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  and  which  appears  from  the  foregoing  statement 
to  be  indispensable  in  towns,  even  when  so  smalt  an  exce^* 
of  deaths  above  births  as  7  in  1000  takes  place  among  the' in- 
habitants. 

.  Such  would  be  the  case  were  the  population  of  the  towfi 
stationary;  but  if  from 'an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour, 
or  otter  causes,  it  should  be  rapidly  extending  itself,  of  course  a 
larger  influx  of  settlers  must  take  place.  Supposing  the  number 
required  to  be  no  more  than  two  individuals  iaa  thousand  an- 
nually, this  would  raise  the  proportion  of  strangers  in  the  town 
front  a  fifth  to  above  a  fourth,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  increasing  demand  for  labour,  or  of  the  other 
causes  of  attraction  to  settlers;  For  all  these  reasons  it  camiot 
appear  exaggerated  to  assert,  that  that  third  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  has  been  supposed  to  reside  in  towns  in  the  slate 
of  socie^  referred  to,  is  not  only  incapable  of  keeping  up  its 
own  number,  but  req^uires  ineach  generation  a  number,  at  feust 
equal  to  a  fifth  of  its  own,  firom  the  other  two-thirds  of 'the 
people,  in  order  to  prevent  a  diminution  in  its  actual  popula- 
tion. Still  less  can  it  be  denied,  that  where  a  continually  in- 
creasing demand  exists  for  labourers  in  employments  which  are 
carried  ob  in  towns,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  recruits  must 
lie  afforded  by  the  rest  of  the  people.  Let  us  see,  therefore, 
to  what  extent  the '  remaining  two-thirds  are  capable  of  afl'ord- 
^  ing  this  necessary  supply  of  recruits. 

Of  tfae«e  two-thirds  of  the^  population  not  resident  in  towns, 
<  we  have' already  reourked  three-eighths^  or'  a  portion  equal  to 
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one-fourth  of  tbe  whole  population,  to  be  employed  in  agriculj 
tur'e.  The  portion  remaining  to  be  accounted  for,  which  does  not 
live  in  towns,  and  is  yet  not  employed  tn  agriculture,  amounts  to 
iive-eighths,  or  about  two-Afths  of  the  whole  population.  These 
comprize  the. village  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers,  soldiers^ 
■aiiors,  and  men  of  fortuue,  with  their  descendants,  fomilies, 
nod  menial  servants ;  of  whom  (though  some  may  be  produc- 
tive enough  of  people),  yet  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  that  die 
whole  keep  up  their  numbers.  A  reference  to  the  state  of  Ei^- 
land  would  probably  shew,  that  about  a  fourth  of  this  portion 
of  the  people  consists  of  men  of  rank  and  easy  fortune,  with 
Uieir  families,  and  unemployed  descendants,  deriving  income 
from  various  funds,  but  many  of  them  possessing  not  more  than 
enough  fortune  to  alTord  their  accustomed  enjoyments  in  the 
bingle  state.  From  these  and  oUicr  causes,  so  many  of  them 
do  not  marry,  or  at  least  not  till  late  in  life,  and  so  ntany  more 
from  the  vanous  causes  before-mentioned  do  not  rear  families  of 
any  size,  that  the  ^gregate  amount  of  all  their  descendants  is 
Hot  sufficient  to  replace  their  own  number ;  although  they  do 
not  fall  short  of  it  in  the  same  degree  with  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  Of  the  remainder  of  this  portion,  one-eighth  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  the  army,  the  mercantile  and  military  navy, 
emigrants  to  colonies,  £cc.  with  their  families,  and  attendants^; 
who  are  so  far  from  keeping  up  th^r  own  numbers  at  home, 
that  they  are  a  continual  drain  to  nearly  their  whole  amount, 
upon  the  most  robust  and  effective  part  of  the  people.  The 
remaining  half  and  one-eighth  of  tlus  portion  of  the  people 
consists  of  the  manufactunng  labourers,  and  small  proprietors, 
residing  in  the  country,  who  (though  the  former,  from  occasioual 
unhealthy  occupation,  fall  short  of  the  husbandmen  in  prolific 
power),  are  capable,  upon  the  whole,  not  only  of  keeping  up 
their  whole  niunbers,  but  of  affording  a  surplus,  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  they  have  of  sustaining  dieir  children  by 
the  remuneration  of  their  labour.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
thq  agricultural  fourth  of  the   people*.     Thus  we   see   that 


■  In  a  conntry  containing  a  popuUtiOD  of  nine  millioDi,  the  follooing  would 
be  the  distribution  of  the  people  accotding  lo  Ihe  slate  of  locietj  supposed  in  tbe 
text. 

1.  One-tbiH  in  tof  ni,  (aat  reproducing  tbeir  oim  Duaiben) 5,000^00 

a.  One -fourth  in  agriculture,  (reproducing  their  own  nupnben  and 
knpplyin;  the  de&ciences  in  Ihb  towns,  &c.} S.SSO.OOO 

3.  A  lourth  of  the  remunder,  men  of  rank  and  rortune  with  their 
ramilieg,  anemplored  descendBDtl,  and  serranta,  (not  reproducing  tbek 
•WQ  numbers) :'.•':•; •••••.     d37i500 
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liefore  a  country  has  advanced  very  far  in  the  commercial  state, 
Dnd  tong  before  it  approaches  to  its  ne  plus  ultra  of  cultivation, 
about  half  of  its  population  is  incapable  of  reproducing  its  own 
number  of  tniJivicluuls,  from  moral  and  physical  causes  of  uni- 
versal and  spontaneous  operation,  unalterable  by  human  means. 
It  a  evident  also,  that  Mrith  every  step  it  takes  in  the  same  pr»>- 
"gress,  or  the  nearer  it  advances  towards  a  fulness  of  people,  and 
tlie  end  of  its  resources  in  cultivation,  the  part  of  the  community 
reproducing  its  own  numbers  will  still  further  diminish  its  pro^ 
portion  to  the  whole.  The  towns  will  increase,  and  all  thos« 
artificial  wants  and  debilitating  customs  engendered  by  wealth, 
civilization,  and  the  progress  of  intellectual  endowments,  will  act 
with  accelerated  force. 

Now  in  the  pursuit  of  this  career,  it  is  very  certain  that  ^er« 
must  be  a  point  at  which  the  whole  population  will  naturally 
be  incapable  of  a  further  increase;  it  appears  that  this  will 
happen  when  the  sterility  of  that  part  of  the  people,  which 
does  not  reproduce  its  own  number,  becomes  so  great,  diat  th« 
reproducing  part  will  not  be  able  by  any  natural  fertility  of  ita 
own  to  supply  it ;  when  each  couple  among  them  (for  example) 
must  produce  eight  children  on  an  average  for  the  purpose. 
That  this  etfect  must  arise  at  last,  we  think  obvious  from  the 
preceding  argument,  and  shall  be  at  any  time  ready  to  give  the 
proofs  in  detail,  although  we  are  now  induced  to  omit  diem  for 
the  sake  of  brevity. 

in  the  mean  time  we  may  observe,  that  if  the  foregoing  deduc 
tion  of  the  progress  of  society  in  its  higher  stages  be  at  all  cor- 
rect, population,  so  fer  from  having  an  inconvenient  tendency, 
uniformly  to  press  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  becomes  by 
degrees  very  slow  in  overtaking  those  means.  By  the  inevitable 
accumulation  of  a  larger  tliau  the  average  proportion  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  into  the  hands  of  rich  individuals,  the  pres- 
sure of  want  operates  indeed  upon  a  part  of  the  people  to  that 
salutary  extent,  which  insures  their  industry  in  order  to  supply 
their  necessities ;  and  the  miseries  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of 


4.  Aitay,  navy  mercantile  Dnd  mitiUrr,  eini|;niDUtofureigiisettle- 
iQCnti  with  their  families  and  attendants,  (almost  entirely  tupplied 

from  the  classes  reproducing  Iheir  numbers) 4G6,750 

5.  Country  manufacturers,   alio|ikeeppre,  small  proprietors,  &c. 
witb  their  families,  (reproducing  their  oho  uumbera)   3,343,730 

9,00O^K» 

-  The  three  classes  Dot  reprodocing:  their  own  nambers,  leiTinf'  a  deficiency  c^ 
at  least  a  fifth  of  their  aggregate  nnmbers,  or  BSD,000  souls  in  n  gene^atiw  to  be 

made  up  by  the  tu-e  other  i.'lastes,  principally  by  that  marked  2. 


P^HiUlioii  are  more  justly  due  to  the  backwardnesa  of  men  tatx^ 
ercise  that  industiy.  But  that  the  vdiole  populalioD  is  constantly 
pvessii^  to  a  hurtful  extent  against  the  whole  supply  of  food; 
or  that  the  htimanracehaveanatunJ"teDdency  to  increase  fester 
than  food  caa  he  provided  for  them,"  are  perfectly  untenable 
pjropositioDS.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  th^-e  is  a  point 
bej'ood  which  the  population  cannot  possibly  advance  further 
without  artiiicial  assistance.  That  the  healthiness  or  insalubrity, 
the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  climate,  that  the  excellence  or  de^ 
pravitj  of  the  government,  the  freedom  or  slavery  of  the  people, 
Uiay,  in  different  countries,  accelerate  or  retard  thiM  point  (which' 
ive  ^lall  hereafter  venture  to  call  the  point  of  non-reproduction] 
cannot  be  denied.  But  no  salubrity  of  climate,  nor  any  municij- 
pal  regulations,  conustent  with  a  regular  progress  in  industry  and 
pruspeiity,  could  ever  defer  it  (in  a  country  of  extended  territory 
at  least)  till-  the  period  at  which  no  more  food  could  be  raided, 
md  np  more  people  could  of  ccHisetjuetice  be  permanently  sup-^ 
ported. 

It  is  very  true,  also,  that  bad  government  and  the  consequent 
wees,  tliat  foreign  violence  or  influence  rendering  the  political 
system  of  a  country  subservient,  not  to  its  own  interests,  but  to 
those  of  its  master-state,  may  often  prevent  the  further  exertion 
.  of  industry  :  the  present  state  of  the  continent  of  £urope  affords 
but  too  deplorable  an  instance  in  point.  It  is  true,  also,  that  im- 
politic restraints  upon  agriculture  may  prevent  the  improvement 
aud  further  cultivation  of  the  soil  at  any  given  point  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  The  consequence  of  such  vicious  interference, 
before  the  people  have  arrived  at  their  point  of  non-reproduc- 
tion, must  evidently  be  the  pressure  of  the  population  against  th^ 
supply  of  food,  and  the  vice  and  misery  so  eloquently  pourtrajed 
by.Mr.  Malthus  as  the  consequence  of  such  pressure.  This,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  no  necessary  effect  of  a  law  of  nature,  but  of 
human  oppression  and  folly.  The  removal  of  the  oppression 
and  folly  would  assuredly  restore  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  people ;  whereas  were  the  pressure  previously  removed,  it 
would  take  away  that  impulse  which  urges  the  individuals  of  a 
community  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  and  to  resist' 
that  which  opposes  it;  and,  CMitrary  to  the  obvious  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence, would,  humanly  speaking,  pass  sentence  of  eternal  slavery 
and  ignorance  agaiust  the  unfortunate  people.  Tyrants  only  can 
wish  to  make  the  teconomy  of  human  affairs  consist  with  a  state 
of  ignorance,  slavery,  and  oppression. 

.  Without  some  such  interference,  then,  with  the  natural  rates  of 
increase  in  produce  and  population',  it' is  no  "  vulgar  misconcep- 
tion to  suppose,  that  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population'  can 
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never  be  (oece^sarily)  felt.t>y  a  country,  ti)l  it  is  sctutlty  peopled 
upto  tlieful]  capacity  of  its  resourcea,"  We  nw}(  even  go  fartfiei^ 
and  assert,  that  should  this  point  of  ptenitude-be  ever  attained^ 
the  evils  of  a  redundant  population  would  not  even  then  be  oeces- 
garily  felt,  because  the  non-reproducing  part  of  the  people  must 
bear  too  large  a  proportion  to  the  .whole  to  permit  any  total  in- 
crease in  their  numbers.  And  let  it  be  observed  in  aid  of  this  ar-' 
guiiient,  that  a  free  scope  for  industry,  security  of  person  and 
property,  and  a  free  coiistitution  and  practice  of  govenuneD^ 
which  are  aL  necessary  to  carry  a  country  many  steps  in  its  pro- 
g^ress  ill  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  stmte  of  society,  and 
consequently  towards  a  full  state  of  cultivation,  do  all  very  mudi 
assist  the  causes  before  enumerated  in  enlarging  the  non-repro- 
ductive portion  of  the  people. 

Thus  we  see  that  every  step,  which  a  country  fakes  towards  the 
en^  of  its  resources,  is  accompanied  by  a  correspondent  abater 
ment  in  the  teudeucy  of  its  population  lo  increaj^e;  that  although 
in  abstract  theort/  so  many  people,  if  tliey  were  all  to  marry  as 
early  as  possible,  and  all  to  procreate  and  rear  as  many  chil- 
dren as  they  might  do  were  they  in  ditferent  circumstances  and 
distributed  in  a  different  manner,  would  very  soon  outrun  the  de-  . 
creasing  powers  of  the  soil  to  afford  food ;  yet  that  necessary  and 
anticipatingalterations  arise  in  the  stateof90cie^',as  those  powers 
of  the  soil  diminish,  which  render  so  mauy  persons  unwilling  to 
marry,  and  so  many  more  who  do  marry  incapable  of  reproducing 
ibeir  own  numbers,  and  of  replacing  the  deficiency  in  die  re- 
minder, that  the  population  is  in  real/act  always  prevented  from 
having  a  natural  tendeDcy  to  exceed  the  feasible  supply  of  food ; 
and  that  those  circumstances  whichhave  (improperly  as  we  thtnit) 
been  called  checks  to  a  natural  tendency  towards  increase,  con- 
,stitute  of  themselves,  with  the  addition  of  others,  a  natural  ten- 
dency the  contrary  way;  a  tendency  not  to  be  overcome  in  a  free 
and  enlightened  government  by  any  remaining  power  in  the  popu- 
lation, llie  idea  of  producing  a  previous  increase  of  food,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  people,  if 
it  were  possible,  would  evidently  alter  the  state  of  society :  but  we 
have  already  shewn  that  this  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase)  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse;  and  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  ad- 
vanced states  of  society,  to  produce  any  considerable  increase 
of  food  without  a  previous  demand  from  an  already  increased 
population. 

It  is  equally  clear,  that  bad  not  the  Divine  Providence  adapted 
the  progressive  power  of  the  principle  of  -  population  to' what  it 
niusthaveforeseenof  the  effects  of. the  progress  of  8eGtety,itweuld 
have  madea  very  inetScientprovisionfor  its  professed  purpose  as  to 
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tbe  eartli ;  viz.  dial  it  should  be  peOplett  and  Fcplenished.  Haif 
thftt  power  been  materially  less  than  it  is  foiind  to  be,  the  world 
instead  of  being  well-peopled  would  have  been  comparatively  a 
desalt.  Omniscience,  so  far  from  having  made  its  machinery 
too  strong  for  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  as  the  proposition^ 
wc  have  now  controverted  go  to  assert,  has  very  jiicely  adapted  its 
means  to  its  ends,  provided  the  workmen  will  comply  with  the 
regulations  given  them  for  performing  their  task.  If  these  in- 
deed choose  to  alter  or  disarrange  the  machinery,  with  an  audjf 
cious  confidence  in  their  own  superior  wisdom,  it  is  more  tiiaa 
probable  that  the  work  will  be  liable  to  interruptioa  and  irre- 
gularity. Now,  although  we  do  not  mean  to  dispute,  that  to 
htiild  a  theory  upon  well  ascertained  facts  is  perfectly  allowable; 
yet  it  is  a  very  gross  addition  to  such  audacity  to  ascribe  the 
bfanie  to  the  machinist,  and  to  tlie  principles  upon  which  his 
work  is  constructed,  and  not  to  their  own  misconception  and 
misapplication  of  his  plan. 

We  trust  that  we  have  at  length  proved  (hat  the  dieory  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Malthus  as  an  inference  from  the  assumed  ten* 
dency  of  population  to  a  too  rapid  increase  in  tbe  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  society,  is  founded  upon  data  perfectly  suppo- 
aitidous;  VIZ.  that  a  possibility  exists  that  the  physical  powers  of  a 
people  could  double  their  numbers  in  25  years  in  a  comraerciali 
«od  manufacturing  state  of  society,  because  that  effect  has  been 
produced  id  one  purely  agricultural.  It  is  evident  that  their  ten- 
clency  to  such  a  rale  of  increase  if  as  absolutely  gone,  as  the 
tMidency  of  a  bean  to  shoot  np  farther  into  the  air  after  it  has 
arrived  at  its  full  growth.  Ihe  argument  appears  to  us  not 
even  to  be  theoretically  true — 

"  Frustra  simulacra  fugacia  captas 
Quod  petis  est  nusquam." 

It  is  a  mere  shadow — a  theory  built  upon  another  theory,  which 
Vhen  bi»ught  to  the  test  b  directly  at  variance  with  experience 
of  the  fact,  and  as  unsafe  to  act  upon,  as  would  be  that  of  a  ge- 
nera), who  should  assume  the  force  of  a  musket  shot  to  be  doubly 
its  actual  range,  and  thlen  should  calculate  upon  the  death  of  all 
bis  «nemies  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn  up  his  own  men  for 
batde  within  this  line  of  assumed  efficiency. 

Neither.do  we  think  that  Mr.  Malthus's  reference  of  his  sys- 
tem to  fact,  and  the  experience  of  ages,  which  he  has  attempted 
in  ^  various  chapters  on  what  he  calls  tbe  checks  to  population 
in  the  different  countries  of  die  world,  would,  upon  accurate  in- 
vestigation, tend  to  supfrfy  what  may  be  thought  deficient  in  his 
theoraUcal  statements.    A  detailed  investigation  of  all  dioie 
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clm^ters  would  Apen  90  wide  a  frel'd  of  coDtrover^ol  argunient 
aa  evitlently  to  exceed  our  limits.  But  "we  have  little  doubt, 
tliat  in  the  course  of  our  future  lubour^,  oltportunities  enough 
will  occur  to  dfenionstrate  the  agreement  of  the  phenomena  of 
•ociety,  as  we  have  m*w  laid  them  down,  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  those  countries  in  which  we  are  most  interested  ;  parti- 
cularly of  Great  Britain  and  Ir%lan3.  In  the  mean  tiine  we  shall 
be  content  with  making  a  few' observations  upon  one  of  the  two 
particular  states,  which  Mr.  M.  considers  as  his  strong  holds,  viz. 
theSoa^  Sea  Islands;  leaving  the  consideratiou  of  modem  China 
to"  a  future  opportunity. 

•  It  appears,  that  in  the  island  of  Otaheite  no  regular  cultiva- 
tion has  ever  existed;  the  people  have  always  been  supported 
snder  the  shade  of  their  own  forests  by  the  almost  sponta- 
neous bounty  of  nature.  Upon  the  first  pressure  of  population 
against  the  existing  supply  of  such  food,  the  natives,  instead 
of  having  recourse  to  agiaciilttiral  exertion,  preferred  their 
original  state  of  barbarism,  and  this  against  the  repeated  effdrts 
of  benevolence  to  induce  them  to  adopt  -a  better  system. 
They  removed  the  tendency  of  their  population  to  excess,  ne- 
cessanly  arising  out  of  such  conduct,  by  the  murder  of  their 
children.  But  mark  the  effects  of  vice,  and  of  the  interference 
of  human  depravity  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  designs 
of  Providence !  TTie  number  of  inhabitants,  which  in  the  year 
1774  amounted  to  304,000*,  for  whom  nature  had  provided  sus- 
tenance with"  st;arcely  any  exertion  of  their  own  to  procure  it, 
grtdually  dwindled  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  the  beginning  c^' 
3iis  century  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than  SOOOt;  autl  th'tsih 
a  climate  delightful  and  healthy  in  a  very  superior  degree.  "No 
tktubt,  in  shoi't,  seems  to  remain,  that  the  whole' of  the  original 
natives  will  soon  be  extinct,  and  the  island  repeopled  by  the 
missionaries  who  have  taken  up  their  abode  there.  To  complete 
the  argument,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the  Friendly  and 
S^dwich  islands,  where  nature  has  done  less  for  the  inhabil^ 
ants  in  healthiness  of  climate,  and  fertility  Of  soil,  the  absence 
of  this  vice,  and  the  adoption  of  trade  and  cultivation,  have 
kept  them  in  a  gradual  prepress  of  improvement.  The  supe^ 
riority  of  the  latter  loo,  (who  have  deriv^  commercial  advan- 
tages and  civilized  intercourse  frorh  their  vicinity  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  and  the  convenience  they  afford  to  the 
pihitical  and  smuggling  navigators  of'those  seas),  proves  that 
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the  progress  made  by  the  two  has-  bees  esac^  in  |w«|M^- 

tion  to  £eir  industry  and  exerUwi.  Nor  has  any  incoovraieDcc 
been  found  to. arise  in  these  two  last-mentioned  groups  of  ishutds 
from  a  redunduit  population ;  nor  have  any  estraoF^nary  cfaccba 
.occurred  to  preveat  it.  Yet  upon  them  and  Otafaeite  Mr.  MiJ- 
thiis  seems  very  much  to  rely  for  the  exemplification  of  his 
theory.  "  Where,"  says  he,  "  could  they  be  disposed  of  in  a 
single  century,  when  tbey  would  amount  to  above.three  millions, 
supposing  llieir  numbers  to  double  every  twenty-^ve  yevs?" 
And  in  a  note  he  professes  to  think,  that  they  might  perhaps 
increase  in  a  ratio  still  faster.  But "  proh  hominum^idemf'  wa 
island,  which  bas  endeavoured  to  check  its  natural  increaae,  in- 
stead of  proviiUng  for  it,  has  dwindled  in  30  years  from  204,<XX) 
to  dOOO,  while  those  who  have  permitted  tb^s  to  take  its  na- 
tural course,  and  have  exercised  weir  industry  in  the  best  method 
horded  by  tbeir  circumBtaHceB  and  utuatlon,  have  not  only  gr»- 
-dually  increased  in  numberB,  but  in  praoperity  aod  lappineas. 
^Nor  have  they  been  afflicted  with  any  exbnardinary  quantity 
t^  vice  o^  misery.  Diseases  are  upon  &e  whole  Iea»  frequent 
among  them  than  in  mure  civilized  states;  and  though  havoc 
has  certainly  been  made  by  war  among  Uieir  ctnefst  yet  ^eir 
insular  situation'  and  limited  means  of  transporting  au  amvr 
must  have  [»%veated  that  havoc  from  extendu^  widely  among 
tfie  lower  orders. 

With  reject  to  the  island  of  Otafaeite,  there  is  something  in 
the  mode  of  checking  population  l^  mfantiGide,  whieh  '  rouaes 
a  fedii^  of  horror  m  tiie  mind,  »ad  deprives  it  of  pitie»ce  ta 
calctdate  in  detail  the  political  consequmces  of  such  a  cbe«^. 
It  cannot  be  denied  ^t  so  summary  a  method  will  certainly 
k«ep  down  the  population,  but  its  general  result  we  have  seen ; 
and  die  foregcm^  stat^nent  gives  every  reason  to  eoodude, 
that  effects,  of  tl^  same  nature  would  arise  from  every  other 
mediod  taken  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  Providence  for  the 
due  r^leoiahment  of  the  wtwld.  They  all  have  a  teudeney  to 
reduce;  a  peof^e  to  that  point- where  the  smallest  exertioB  be- 
comes irksome ;  the  qoantity  of,  food,  tfaerefoFe,  even  whne 
.nature  has  performed  nine-teodis  of  the  task  of  producing  it, 
.will  ^adually  decline,  where  any  means,  however  horrid,  cos  be 
f<i»m^  of  ^pensiag  with  the  trying  labour  necessny  to  procure 
it.  Thus  it  is  at  Ot^teite,  where  5000  barbarians  atill  pvefn- 
Ibe  destzucUMk  of  their  of&pris^  to  the  moderate  exertiee  neoe»- 
■ary  to  provide  them  with  foo^  in  an  island  which  previously 
fliqtported  more  than  200,000  persons,  without  vexing  Ihe^  earUi 
widi  their  instrumeots  of  tillage.  - 

By  way  of  general  conclmion  to  the  whole  of  the  preoedn^ 
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I,  m  would  obaane,  diat  an  enlightened  go^mment, 
and  an  inditatrious  people,  wbo  will>  discharge  their  duties, with 
an  ordinaij  degree  of  practical  wisdom  and  virtue,  so  tar  A^m 
endeavouring  to  add  force  to  the  spontaneous  abatement  iu'the 
pfogr^  of  population,  aecMnpanyiiig  the  civil  phenomena  to 
which  we  have  been  alluding,  may  safely  venture  upon  the  re- 
moval of  evezy  check  to  population  which  rea%  come^  under 
that  title  by  being  of  a  nature  to  be  removed  bytiutnan  power : 
they  will  leave  (be  people  to  the  natural  rate  of  increase  unalt.er< 
ably  iidierent  in  the  state  of  society  which  may  then  be  subsisting. 
In  pursningthis  course  of  conduct  they  will  not  interfere  with  that 
Decessky  for  industry  and  exertion,  which  Omniscience  seems  to 
have  contemplated  in  calculating  the  force  of  the  principle  of  po- 
pulatitni,  and  on  which  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  all  societies 
depend.  But  they  will  certainly  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
use  every  exertion  t»  give  free  scope  to  hunian  indusiry,  and  in- 
deed wiU  considerthat  circumsunce  as  almost  the  sole  object  of 
all  rational  politics.  A  full-  population  necessarily  renders  ^e 
ftople  industrious ;  because  in  such  a  condition  universal  indus- 
try is  absolutely  essential  to  the  sustentation  and  happiness  ef 
the  people,  and  to  the  security  of  the  governuient.  In  ancient 
China,  which  was  eminently  populous,  idleness  was  a  penal  of- 
fence, aed  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  lib.  sv.  that  it  was  capital  to 
lasie  ra  artier  in  the  band,  or  to  blind  him  of  an  eye,  though 
not  so  with  respect  to  other  persons.  These  laws  must  have 
onginated  in  ^e  necessity  of  an  universal  industry  in  that 
couotiy.  .  As  in  such  a  situation  it  necessarily  becomes  expedient 
to  the  safety  of  the  government,  that  eyery  man  shcHiH  have  it  in 
his  power  to  work  without  being  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labours,  a  free  form  and  practice  of  govenunent  naturally  ensues. 
The  regular  administration  of  justice,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
there  is  for  encoura^ng  industry  by  rendering  property  secure, 
.  «re  all  so  many  bars  to  despotism.  In  truth,  the  attention  which 
«  AtU  population  renders  it  necessary  Aat  a  government  should 
{»y  to  the  removal  of  all  impediments  to  the  people's  industiV, 
{psrticalarly  when  Mnployed  upon  the  land),  and  conse<mently 
to^ie  wrifare  of  the  Utwer  orders^  is  above  all  price.  It  was 
fornDerly  the  custom  in  India,  at  the  be^nnii^  of  a  new  year, 
im  die  king!  and  philosophers  of  the  country  to  meet  together 
md  consult  about  the  people's  welfare;  and  those  who  had  made 
any  pertinent  remarks,  either  relative  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
or  to  animals,  were  exempted  from  tribute.  What  a  magnificent 
board  of  agriculture  and  internal  improvmient !  To  brii^  one 
more  instance  of  the  effect  of  a  full  popalatioD  on  the  people's 
^vitry  and  happiness,  let  us  refer  to  the  account  given  by  a 
Ii2 
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Raman  xntlior  of  ancient  I^pt,  the  moat  itopnlous  and  indus^ 
trious  of  the  tdd  states,  and  the  mother  of  the  arts  and  indnstiy 
of  Europe.  He  says,"  *  Civitai  opulenta, -dives,  faecunda,  ui 
«)u&  nemo  vivat  otiOsus.  Alii  vitrum  conflant,  ab  aliis  charta 
cooficitur,  alii  lyniphiones  sunt ;  oranes  cert^  eujuscunque  artit 
et  videntur  et  habenlur.  Ppdagrosi  quod  agaat  habent ;  habent 
caeci  -(-  quod  faciant;,  ne  cbiiagrici  «|uidein  aipad  eos  otiosi. 
-  vivunL!' 


The  difference  between  the  opinions  maintained  in  this  essay, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Maltfaus,  is  most  important;  since  thej  lead 
to  durectly  opposite  conclusions  upon  the  most  interesting  que»- 
tions  of  morals  and  politics.  Of  these  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves on  the  present  occasion  to  the  following,  tst.  As  to  ^ 
nature  and  extent  of  the  duty  of  chanty.  2d.  As  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  a  free  and  equal  option  to  all  ranks  of 
the  people  of  entering  into  the  contract  of  marnage  without  in- 
jur; to  the  commonwealth.  3dly.  As  to  the  influence  of  the 
principle  of  population  and  the  pr<^ess  of  society  on  the  virtue 
and  .vice  of  die  people. 

1.  Of  charity. — If  it  be  true,  as  asserted,  diat  population  has 
in  all  cases  ai  tendency  of  il^lf  to  exceed  the  supply  of  food  for 
iis  support^  since  we  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  assist  the 
j>6or  m  any  way,  without  encouraging  them  to  produce,  and  en- 
abling them  to  rear  a  gcealer  number  of  children,  or  at  least, 
without  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  our  charity ; 
it  is  evident,  that  by  every  exertion  of  it,  we  are  only  increasi^ 
the  quantum  of  human  misery.  Whileweassist  some,  weaiepro- 
portionahlyd^presfingothers,  and  adding  to  ^t. number  vrhich 
IS  already  exul^nmt  to  a  fault.  It  is  impossible  to  pany  thb  Con- 
^cluuon :  and  though  the  humanity  of  the  aiUhor  of  the  Essay  on 
Topulation  very  naturally  recoils  from  the  proposition,  notfaii^ 
can  more  stroi^gly  mark  Us  practical  inapplicability  to  the  exir 
gences  of  himian  hfe,  than  die  manner  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  escape  from  it.  He  says,  that  general  principles  ^lould  not 
.be  pushed  too  far,  and  that  cases  may  occur  where  the  good  re- 
sultmg  may  more  than  overbalaoce  the  evil  to  be  apprehended. 
But'it' his  principles  he  true,howi»  it  possible  tol[aow,that  the 
'being  you  thus  ctuU  may  be  more  worthy  than  those  ao.Uf^nitir 


*  Vapisci  S&tarninuSi 
-     f  See  an  occount  of  ttfe  icliool  for  the  indigent  blind  in  St.  Georj^'i-fieldi 
liiutitWcd  179^.    Printed  bj'tliePhilBDtbropIc  Societj'i    The  ing«iiods  methoA 
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jEdAfy  depvessed  ?  If  the  world  be  already  miserable  because  ft 
has  a  continual  tendency  to  repletion,  all  charity  which  encou- 
TagcB  marriage  among  the  lower  orders  in  order  to  promote 
happiness  and  morality,  which  assists  women  in  childbirth, 
which  helps  any  of  the  poor  to  rear  their  children  in  soundness 
-of  body,  which  bestows  relief  upon  the  old  who  have  not  saved 
"a  provision  from  their  youthful  earnings,  which  saves,  in  short, 
the  life  of  one  whose  death  would  set  his  fellow-creatures  more 
at  ease,  is  a  criminal  indulgence  of  individual  feeling  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  general  welfare  of  mankind :  since  by  Uie  exercise 
of  any  one  of  these  charities  towards  one  individual,  you  reduce 
-atioth^,  who  may  deserve  it  less,  to  the  same  distress,  from 
■vrhith  the  object  of  your  benevolence  is  relieved.  This  is'the 
plain,  manly,  and  consistent  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 

Iirentises.  H'e  who  is  thoroughly  convmced  of  the  truth  of  die 
atter,  must  of  course  think  it  his  duty,  however  painful  it  may 
4>e,  to  act  up  to  tlie  former.  Nor  can  his  opinion  or  conduct 
he  at  all  altered  by  &  mere  recommendation  from  the  person 
who,  as  he  thinks,  has  established  the  principles,  not  to  push 
them  too  for,  because  the  benetit  he  may  bestow  upon  one  indi- 
-vidual  may  perdiance  be  greater  than  the  injury  he  will  certainly 
Ao  to  asotber.  He  may  reasonably  doubt  this  ;  and  the  doubt 
May  serve  very  strongly  toforlifythenatUralinclination,  of  which 
we  are  most  of  ni  too  sensible,  to  keep  our  money  inour  pockets, 
^gain,  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Divine  Providence,  in 
die  precepts  it  has  laid  down  for  the  exercise  of  our  charily,  are 
HO  less  implicated' in  the  cnnciusions  referred  to.  We  are  com- 
rnxoiedabtolutel^,  and  without  any  reference  to  its  effects  upon 
•ociety, "  to  give  unto  die  poor  sufficient  for  his  need,"  "  to  deal 
bread  to  the  hungry,"  "  to  cover  the  naked,"  and'so  forth.  TTie 
law  is  r^resented  as  of  the  highest  obligation,  and  not  only  strict, 
but  generous  obedience  to  it  as  the  most  decisive  test  of  f»th. 
'Hiis  is  too  broad  a  principle  of  duty  to  be  palliated  or  deniecl: 
and  being  so,  we  are  surefy  justified  in  presuming-  ^  priori,  that 
s  compliance  with  it  can  >  never  endanger  the  welfore  of  those 
towards  whom  it  is  ejiercised,  by  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
'  vice  and  misery  amongst  them.  Nor  can  we  quite  reconcile 
-  oar  minds  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  which  has  been  at- 
tempted, by  saying,  "■  diat  the  scriptures  command  us  to  give  to 
the  poor,  hut  are  quite  silent  as.to  the  atiltty  of  such  a  virtue." 
Undoubtedly,  if  in  any  case  the.  commands  of  God  appear  to 
■^m  finite  understandiitts  to  be  inexpedient  in  th«ir  particular 
appliciUioo  to  human  a&trs,  we  bow  with  humility,  and  conclude 
that  thur  general  expediency  has  reference  to  the  universal 
jcheme  of.Uiii^B,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  removed 
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far  beyond  the  bKnking  itabieciUl;  of  AaorUl  k».     ^t  bb  '■ 

subject  of  such  daily  importance  to  us  as  the  practice  of  charity, 
it  would  not  be  widiout  an  obstiiiate  struggle,  nor  witliout  ex- 
quisite paia,  that  we  could  be  brought  to  resf  its  expediency 
solely  on  an  argument  so  abstracted.  We  would  rather  argoe, 
that  if  we  conclude  charity  to  be  a  virtue,  we  can  hardly  Ad- 
mit its  conaequeoces  to  be  vicious;  and  whether  or  not  our 
abilities  would  enable  us  to  refute  arguments  that  may  be  brought 
forward  to  prove  them  so,  we  would  no  more  adnut  the  truth 
of  those  arguments,  than  we  would  the  falsehood  of  the  New- 
tonian system,  because  its  founder  could  not  explain  to  us  the 
cause  of  gravitation;  or  the  non-e^tistence  of  the  electrical  ener>- 
gies  of  various  bodies  in  nature,  because  t)ie  primary  cause  of 
electricity  is  beyond  the  scope  (rf  our  knowledge.  To  be  told, 
tberef(H«,  that  the  delightful  senaments  arising  Iroiq  the  prscUoe 
of  virtue  are  "  baseless  illusions,"  should  not  disturb  our  repose 
iu  the  least ;  and  so  far  from  seeking  for  consolation  in  a  forget- 
fulness  of  the  truth,  we  should  immediately  have  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  reminding  ourselves  of  it.  For  the  trudi  must 
evidently  be,  diat  siqce  God  is  an  all-wise  and  all-good  beingj 
who  made  the  world,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  conducted,  whatever  he  commaods  rnwrt 
be  expedient  for  the  benefit  of  man,  wheth^  we  can  prove  it  so 
or  not.  J\ctually  to  bring  forward  that  proof  must  nevertfaelesi 
give  a  sensible  pleasure,  though  it  can  impart  no  additional  con- 
viction to  the  truly  rational  miod. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  the  conclusions  to  b« 
drawn  from  the  first  part  of  this  article,  with  respect  to  the  exert 
(ase  of  charity  to  Uie  poor,  leave  the  expediency  of  Ae  practice 
of  that  virtue  not  otuy  open  to  the  utmost  esleot,  under  Ae 
controul  of  discretion,  to  which  a  benevolent  heart  may  fmd 
pleasure  in  its  exertion;  hut  by  rendering  every  rational  mode 
of  relief  innocent  and  praiseworthy,'  afTord  to  all  according  to 
^>eir  means  the  opportunity  of  obeying  the  commsnds  of 
God  by  the  exercise  of  this  sublime  duty  to  their  feUow  creu" 
tures.  And  let  it  be  recollected,  diat  at!  money  permanoitiy 
bestowed  in  charity  to  those  who  are  really  unable  to  work  does 
as  certainly  encourage  industry,  as  if  paid  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  industiioUB  labourer;  for  while  it  holds  out  no  encouragot 
ment  to  die  able  and  slothful,  it  is  immediately  paid  away  by  ths 
person  first  receiving  it  for  objects  the  products  of  industi?.  Il 
equally  operates  as  an  increased  demand  for  those  prbdacts^- 
vnd  where  freedom  and  stenrity  of  property  give  scope  to  the 
people's  industry,  those  products,  whetherlbey  cnnsist  of  Soodf 
dfmaaufacturesior  of  objects  of  ioreigscomroeFGe,  will  cerlonly 
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%c -SBpplied.  If  it  keep  in  action  a  mouth  which  would  other^ 
wise  be  dosed  fer  ever,  the  danand  for  food  thereby  created 
^11  cause  its  production  as  certainly,  as  if  the  rich  mau  bad  spent 
his  money  so  bestowed  in  building  a  summer-house,  or  digging 
«- fish-pond.  To  prosecute  these  observations  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, as  exemplified  in  oiir  own  country,  must  be  deferred  to  fn- 
t«re  oppcMlunities ;  in  the  mean  time,  we  here  think  it  expedient 
4o  enter  onr  protest  against  a  very  witty  retort,  to  which  we  per- 
i;«W  that  we  lie  open:  viz.  that  according  to  this  argument 
there  would  be  no  public  injury  in  supporting  the  whole  labour- 
ing population  by  donations  in  money,  since  they  would  immedi- 
M^y  go  to  tiie  purchase  of  necessaries,  and  thus  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry :  while  it  b  evident,  that  if  all  could  be  so  sup- 
ported, none  would  work  to  [n^uce  those  necessaries.  In  an- 
swer to  this  piece  of  pleasantry  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
^t  the  office  of  charity  consists  entirely  either  in  supporting 
those  who  cannot  support  themselrefl,  or  in  making  up  to  others 
die  deficiency  which  ^eir  own  Aiir  exertions  leave  m  their  power 
of  supporting  their  families.  When  giving  away  mone^  extend* 
beyond  these  limits,it  becomes  (not  charity,  but)  thoughtless  pro- 
lusion :  wi^in  those  lin^ts,  it  can  never  have  the  effect  of  dimi- 
ushing  industrious  exertion,  since  it  is  only  bestowed  ip  propor- 
tion as  that  is  impossible  or  insufficient. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  different  practical  conclusions  respects 
-  ively  deducible  from  our  arguments,  and  those  of  Mr.  Malthns 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  charity,  are  sufficiently  obviou* 
without  further  repetitibn ;  that  those  advanced  by  us  have  at 
least  the  advanti^e  of  being  consistent  with  themselves,  with 
tite  commands  of  ^}iod,  the  known  precepts  of  morality,  and 
with  true  benevolence ;  and  that  tbere  will  be  no  necessity  to 
advise  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  conduct  laid  down,  in 
order  to  make  the  practice  square  with  precepts,  which  every  ■ 
enl^tened  christian  must  allow  to  be  reasonable. 

■2.  l^e  different  conclusions  to  be  drftwu  from  the  two  argu- 
gients,  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  a  free  and  equal  option  of 
Biiarriage  to  all  ranks  of  the  people,  are  no  less  obvioua  than  those 
respecting  ^e  exercise  of  charity,  and  quite  as  important  to  their 
noral  good,  and  general  happiness.  Ibe  following  propositions. 
have  been  repeatedly  drawn  from  the  principle  of  population  as 
hdd  down  by  Mr.  Mallhus ;  that  moral  restraint,  i.  e.  mvoluntary 
abstinence  from  marriage  by  those  who  cannot  support  a  family 
of  the  average  number,  accompanied  by  abstinence  from  irregular 
intercourse,  until  thepecuniary  affairs  of  the  parties  are  absolutely, 
ID  a  condition  to  support  a  liunily  of  the.  size  that  may  eventually 
be  bom  to  tb^i^  ia  the  nily  method  of  pscapiiig  the  vice  and 
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Ipberj'  jji(;)dwt  to  a  redundant  |>f^i)l^fioD.  As  the  lower -ordecs 
are  evidently  tlie  only  part  of  a  people  who  cadoot  support  a 
family,  if  thej'  choose  to  give  up  other  eojoyiaeBts  in  exchange 
for  the  (Jqmestic,  it  fpllovvs,  that  the  luje  of  involuatary  absti- 
)ieuce  fr9in  mairiage  applies. exclusively  to  them;  apd  that  it  is 
p^c^sary  to  the  public  welfare,  that  tbej  should  coutiime  single, 
and  of  course  uDpolluted,  to  a  comparatively  advanced  period-of 
life.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Malthus  is  compelled  to  admit,  that 
such  a  general  system  of  restraiut  among  tlie  lower .oiders  is  from 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  manlcindaltogether  impossible  > and 
jhat,  supposing  the  abstinence  froifi  marriage  oitli/  to  be  attained, 
there  would  be  gr^at  danger  of  encouraging  the  worst  vices  among 
them.  The  attempts  to  weaken  diis  objection  to  his  system  con- 
sist principally  of  a  comparison  of  .its  result  with  other  crimes 
and  vices  to  which,  according  to  his  system,  the  opposite  course 
of  conduct,  or  the  encouragement  of  marriage  wouJd  lead ;  v  hich 
be  asssert^  to  be  great,  but  which  we  must  ,beg  Itave  to  think 
(from  an  extensive  observatioi;  of  the  lower  orders)  by  iki  rae^ps 
the  greater  of  the  two,  even  according  to  hU  statement.  .  Agjain, 
he  is  compelled  to  admit,  that  "  considering  the  passion  between 
the  se.'ies  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  including  the  endearmg 
engagement  of  parent  and  child  resulting  from  it,  it  is  pne  of  the 
principal  ingredients  of  human  happiness;"  and  we  may  surely 
add,  that  its  lawful  gratification  is  the  great  constituent  of  the 
happiness  of  the  lovier  orders,  who  do  iiQt  profit  in  proporUon 
with  the  rest  of  the  community  by  the  progress  of  civilization :  at 
least  it  does  not  afford  to  them,  as  it  does  to  the  higher  r«qks  pf 
society,  any  mental  substitute  ioi  these  interdicted  gratifications, 
^veii  an  attentive  perusal  of  Mr.  Malthus's  confessedly  Ut9pi^n 
state  of  society,  describeil  in  his  chapter  of  "  the  effects  whjch 
\vouId  result  to  society  from  the  general  practice"  of  such  doii^e 
abstinence  as  is  above  described,  will  imdoubtedly  she^v  tb^  air 
most  all  the  moral  advantages  and  happiness  resulting  from  i( 
attach  exclusively  to  the  feeling  and  condition  of  the  higher  orders 
-  of  society,  ^lie  people  sho,uld  therefore  be  entitied  to  retainibat 
which  they  possessed  m  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  and  for  whiclf 
its  further  advancement  has  afforded  them  no  substitute. 

But,say  the  supporters  of  the  new  opinions,  if  the  lower  orders 
do  not  alter  their  conduct  in  this  respect  with  th&  progress  of  so- 
ciety, an  increase  of  misery,  and  a  multiplication  of  de;ttks  by 
faihlne  and  various  other  diseases,  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. To  iireyent  this  lingering  misery,  therefore,  if  we  at- 
tempt to  facilitate  marriage,  as  a  point  of  the  lirst  consequence 
jo  the  moraliw  and  happiness  of  tljie  peo|Je,  to  act  consisteitfly,  . 
,we  should  facilitate  a^d  ,Qot  impede, th«,  prt^uctfoD  of  fioitalitj', 
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sIflBtead  of  recommeiHtiUf  cleanJiness tothe  poor,  we  aboiitd eh- 
■«ouri|ge  contrary  habits ;  we  should  make  our  streets  D>rrower, 
-fiDd  iiaploKe  Uie  return  of  the  plague ;  we  should  buUd  'atHr 
.villages  near  stagnant  pools,  and  encourage  settlements  in.bdgs 
and,  iDor^fises.  We  should  above  all  reprobate  those  bene* 
Tplent, '  but  much  mistaken  men,  who  have  foolishly  thoii^t 
-they  were  doii^  a  service  to  mankind,  by  projecting  schemes  for 
■the  total  extirpation  of  particular  disorders.  According  to  the 
.dilemma  here  stated,  it  appears  that  great  and  irremediable  vice 
aipdnuBery-in  some  shape  or  odier  is  what  a  reasonable  man  must 
expect  to  lind  the  lotof  the  larger  portioii  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
even  supposing  them,  to  practise  the  degree  of  virtue  and  moraltty 
which  has  ever  been  found  to  exist  in  tlie  best  regulated  and  most 
civilized  sodeties ;  and  that  one  great  and  inevitable  source  of  vice 
and  misery. is  gradually  increased  amoug  the  lower  orders,  witb- 
ont  any  counterpoise,  in  proportion  as  the  situation  of  the  oth« 
raaks  is  ameliorated. 

Butx^an  this  be  the  ordination  of  Providence  ?  Has  it  made 
1^  attainment  of  moral  virtues  so  unequally  possible  among 
men  f  we  cannot  believe  it ;  nor  is  it  any  defence  of  the  justice  o£ 
such  an.arraugeinent  to  say,  "  that  at  some  particular  periods  in 
the  progress  of  society  men  are  more  strongly  tempted  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  than  at  otfaers ;"  for  it  is  evident,  that  accordii^  to 
Mr.  Malthus's  exposition  of  the  plan  of  Providence,  it  is  not  a 
substitution  of  one  speciesof  temptation  for  another,  but  an  exo- 
neration of  a  degi:ee  of  temptation  from  the  higher  orders,  to  place 
ihe  burthen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  lower.  It  seems  that  the 
Jast  are  the  only  persons  to  whom  the  option  of  early  marriage 
is  to  be  denied,  though  they  have  at  the  same  time  fewer  enjoy- 
meuts  to  substitute  for  it,  Emd  infinitely  fewer  means  of  avoidiDg 
the  temptations  to  vice,  which  an  involuntary  abstinence  from 
marriage  necessarily  multiplies.  Their  mental  resources  beii^ 
most  deficient,  Ihey  are  more  in  want  of  other  gratifications,  aitd 
of  the  means  of  humanizii^  their  minds  by  the  enjoyments  of  the 
social  affections.  Whereas  the  higher  and  middle  orders,  who 
want  it  least,  have  a  perfectly  free  option  of  marri^e.       .   , 

llie  denial  of  this  foct,  which  is  sometimes  attempted,  cannot, 
we  think,  be  maintained.  That  their  pride,  Uieir  desire  to  retun 
^e  enjoy.meiits  attached  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  the  profits  arisi^ 
from  pursuits  with  which  the  care  of  a  wife  and  family  is  in- 
compatible; die  various  pleasures  and  advantages  in  short,  which 
in  a  civilized  state  men  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  must 
sometimes  resign  upon  marriage,  prevent,  them  from  entering 
into  that  c<qitract  for  fear  of  losing  those  advantages,  is  very  cer- 
^io.    But  they  have  evidently  ^e  power  of  .choice.     If  they  , 
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ofaooM  to  sB^6c«  one  enjoynwnt- for  ^  sake  tttAettibeTt'tif 
deflceading  a  d^rae  in  Ae  scale  of  society,  ^teiy  may  gratify  Aek- 
wishes  with  innocence,  and  exchange  a:  part-  of  dieir  pecanary  or 
Other  advantages  for  the  comforts  of  a  family.  If  Aejfrt4er  the 
sase  and  disencumlvance  of  a  aiogle  lif&  to  the  social  comfort* 
of  the-marriage  state,  they  can  never  have  a  li^  tocom|ilam  oF 
the  sacrifices  by  whicii  alone  those  eiii<^ments  can  be  iiraoceBtly 
obtained,  since  they  are  of  their  own  imposing.  Before  they  cm 
prove  that  vice  or  misery  ari§tng  from  an  involuntary  abstinence 
from  marriage  are  any  part  of  the  lot  bestowed  upon  ifaeni  by 
Providence,  they  must  |frove  that  -the  same  Providence  hath 
made  the  enjoyment  of  hixury,  and  the  acquisition  of  riches, 
a  necessary  condition  of  their  esistence. 
-  Previd«»ce,  for  example,  cannot  be-  arraigned  for  reducing  a 
Mas  to  the  necesnty  of  abstaining  eidier  from  marriage,  or  his 
wmei  Bor  would  it  be  any  mitigation  of  the  crime  of  irregular 
intercourse,  if  a  man  should  say,  that  by  the  coiwtitutiDn  of  hu^ 
nan  affairs,  he  could  not  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  wife  without 
partiftc  with  his  bottle.  He  has  it  clearly  in  his  power  to  sup- 
pott  Uie  former  in  health  and  temperance,  if  be  choose  to  ab- 
•lain  from  the  latter;— the  tiioice  is  his.-  But  when  he  has 
made'  it,  he  is  certainly  bound  to  abstain  fmm  illegal  gratifies 
lion,  having  the  power  of  enjoymg  that  which  is  legal.  As  Ais, 
,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  poor,  if  it  could  be  [H-oved 
that  they,  among  whom  perhaps  the  natur&t  passion  is  at  least 
•^oally  strtxig,  with  less  power  of  escaping  its  eflfects,  be  abso- 
lately  precluded  from  the  option  of  an  early  maiiiage;  if  the 
vaight  of  the  greatest  of  all  temptations  be  laid  exclusively 
where  die  smallest  means  of  resisting  it  are  beMowed;  if  there 
be  no  possibility  of'  bestowing  upon  the  lower  orders  the  gra- 
tificatioos  which  their  religion'  holds  out  as  innocent,  and  the 
fiemestK  enjoyments  of  a  family;  (those  cordial  drops  in  the  cup 
«i  h  poor  man,  which  by  lulling  his  most  restless  passions  to 
s  TCf^ose,  that  his  intellectual  faculties  could  never 'produce, 
1^  hini  to  a  level  wi^  his  superiors  in  the  scale  of  happineM 
■nd  contentaient,  and  in  the  power  of  practising  the  moral 
Jmtiee),  then  may  we  be  tempted  to  think  that  Ae  impartiality 
«f  Providence  may  be  plaunUy  impeached,  and  that  the  sins 
p^  vicious'  iodulgeDces  of  the  lower  orders  must  be  held  hann~ 
Wsfrinits-sight.  '  To  say  is  defence  of  so  partial  a  dispensation, 
r  that,  the  ecfiptures  most  clearly  and  precisely  point  out  to  us,- 
!■' our  duty,  to  restrain  our  passion^  within  the  booods  of  rea- 
nn;  and-thiat  -it  is  a  palpable  disobedience  Af  'this  law  to  in- 
tfal^e  our  desires  in  such  a  manner  as  reascm  tells  ns  will^nnb 
•Midably.  cod    in   misei^.;"  would  scarcely-  he  -  adttittled  ai- 


•QQcliuiw  m  wy,  td»fie  ivli«f e  ^  Jbi^aFers  vi^p-iuA  KstiicM 
ftoiD  Mii.w«.rii^,  so  long  &»  the  argijment  i»  esclusirejy  used  iq 
;«fereuce  to  ue  lower  orders,;  which,  in  this  question  of  the 
free  option  of  marri^e  gr  celibacy  it  certtunly  is,  acoonUng 
Jo  tlie  KgunientH  just j-efierf ed  to.  , . , 

Such,  then,  beii^  Uie-^ifBculties  .and  iucopsistenciea  ,of  tbt 
new  opinions  r^pecting  population,  wh^i  connecteil  with  the 
■ubiect  of  nwrriage,  let  us  see  bow  the  systent  we  have  adopted 
jvilLjaltet  the, conclusions  to  be;drawn;  and  whether  thej  wiU 
Sntjproive  that  every  man,  in  every  atabon  .of  life,  bus  e<]uall]r 
tbe  «ptioo  oi  contracting  matrimony,  if  upon  due  coiisideratioa 
he  may  tbiulc  proper  to  do  so,  without  any  necessary  injury^ 
from  d)iB  principle  «f  population,  to  the  society  in  which  he 
lives,  We  have  seen  that  as  civilizatigi^  advances^  the  uwnber 
pf  those  who  gpootaneously  prefer  the  advantages  of  celibacy 
to.  those- of  the  marti^  state  continually  increases ;  and  tfaa$ 
the  powet  of  .propagating  their  species  in  uaany  of  those  who 
choose  the  other  alterDative  is  ^t  the  same  time  continually  dit 
i^nishing.  We. have  seen,  diat  iu  proportioa  as  these  effects 
arise,  the  ji«cessity  that  the  re-productive  part  of  thejpeoplc 
should  reatain  at  least  as  fruitful  as  before  increases.  The  m* 
productive  part  of  the.  people  are  principally  the  lower  orders 
who,  while  the  agricultural  state  of  society  existed,,  married 
early,  and  reared  as  .large  families  as  they  could  procreate,  be< 
ouise  progeny  ia  that  state  of  society  is  equivalent  to  wealth} 
Ihey  must,  dierefore,  do  the  same  now  in  order  ta  make  .up 
for  the  deficiencies  left  by  the  noo-reprodactive  part  of  th« 
|!ieople.  Rut  the  lower  orders  are  precisely  the  persons  vrho,  in 
a  well-regulated  government,  would  most  wish  to  enter  earl^ 
into  the  contract  of  marriage,  because  the  blessings  arinog 
from  it  are  almost  the  only  iniiooe^t  enjoyn],eiUs  withini  tfaeii- 
Mach.  According  to  our  system,  tb^efore,  it  ts  not  only  pa*t 
sibie  for  the  lower  orders  generally  to  marry  early,  without  ai^ 
evil  consequence,  from  tiie  principle  of  popuUtion;  but  ft  isi 
absolutely  aecessai:y  that  they  should  follow  their  .natural  idcIm 
ratkuis  in  this  respect,  iu  order  to.  produce  that, salutary  i»t 
creaae  of  people  which  is  connected  with  .the.  prosperity  ao^ 
udustry  of  a  nation.  And  to  leaye  without  inquietude. ^'.even 
iaau.:to  bis  own  free  choice,"  .^ongh  evidently  insufficiant  to 
guwd  against  evil,  according  to  Mx.Mslthas's  principUt,  isiiUH. 
So  accor^og  to  those  maintained  .by. us.  ..: 

To^ve  uy  positive  enceuragenent  to  maTriage  further  &a» 
toipwDt  itouCtO'the  people,ai  their  legitimate  resource  againsi 
irE^ulariBilulgeMe,  nustdepeod  upon  ib^  particular  ajtuarin^ 
iaf  p<dily:iD>m>ich;a  vouaUy  may  faappev  to  be  placedf.faut 
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never  to  discciUTBge  it  directly  or  indirectjy,  appears  u  ««*• 
sistent  with  souod  policy  ob  it  is  widi  the  dispensations  of  Pro* 
Tldence,  and  tbe  commands  of  religion.-  Providence  does  not 
;seeni  to  have  intended  any  restraint  upon  tbe  higher  and  middle 
classes  in  the  exercise  of  their  option  as  to  marriage  or  celibacyy 
tint  to  leave  to  every  one  his  power  of  selecting  his  own  nid- 
ihod  of  passing  through  his  state  of  probation  in  thii  respect; 
He  doubtless  foresaw  the  election  that  a  large  portion  of  them 
would  make,  and  has  converted  it  iqto  the  means  of  balancing 
more  equally  the  temporal  advantages  and  happiness  of  eac£ 
rank,  and  the  several  temptations  to  which  each  sltould  be  ex> 
posed.  The  reasoning,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  impaired  by 
tbe  consideration  (to  the  limited  extent  in  which  it  is  true),  that 
if  those  who  now  voluntarily  abstain  from  marriage,  from  the 
above-mentioned  causes,  should  choose  \he  other  alleroative; 
populatioD  might  have  a  loidency  to  advance  too  rapidly  for 
the  diminished  power  of  the  earth  to  Supply  it  with  food.  Such 
a  supposition  is  nothing  more  than  an  assertion,  that  if  th« 
world  uid  the  dispositions  of  mankind  were  differently  cootU' 
tuted,  affairs  would  not  go  on  so  well ;  a  proposition  which  w* 
^ould  be  among  the  last  to  denj*.  But  as  tbe  truth  now  stands, 
we  observe,  that  by  a  beautiful  arraoi^ment,  so  common  in  thd 
dispensations  of  Providence,  a  provision  is  made  to  arise  from 
tbe  silent  iuid  unobserved  operation  of  man's  propensity  to 
better  his  condition,  which  at  once  CTSurea  the  political  wel- 
fare of  the  community  by  keeping  up  the  population,  and  en»- 
jtJing  it  to  make  a  further  progress,  while  it  facilitates  alik« 
to  tibe  poor  and  the  rich  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  exposi^ 
Qeilfaer  to  a  degree  of  tempialioQ  from  which  tbe  other  '» 
exempt. 

-  Having  shewn,  we  trust,  that  on  the  subjects  of  chaj^,  and 
the  free  option  i>f  marriage,  the  principle  of  population  intr»- 
duces  no  new  duty,  nor  any  necessary  increase  of  vice  and  mi-: 
■ery,  as  society  advances,  and  tbe  land  arrives  nearer  to  its  point 
at  .complete  cultivation,  it  now  only  remains  in  order  to  coia- 
plete  our  view  of  tbe  subject,  to  inquire  whether  any  of  tfa<>Be 
■atural  arrangements  of  society,  which  we  have  pointod  out  aS' 
contributing  to  the  simultaneous  progress  of  food  and  popula-. 
ttQn,  do,  generally  speaking,  increase  the  intensity  of  vice  taxi 
|piseTy-;.whether  the  result  of  those  arrangements  be  not  a  g«BB- 
ral  compensation  of  enjoyments,  leaving  the  iucreaae  or  decreatt- 
Af  vice  and  misery  entirely  dependent  upon  the  general  conduct 
of  the  people  as  to  morals  and  reli^on;  thus  estaUishin^  die 
glorious  conclusiofi,  that  ap  eminently  victous  people.wdl -M. 
all  times  destroy  itself,  and  a  nwderaiely  virtuous  one  puj^rt 
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itself  and  flourish.  We  tinnk  it  is  somewhere  obseiTed,  that 
«very  attempt  to  explain  the  cause  or  uitimate'otyi'ct  of  moral 
evil  ia  the  world  will  fail;  and  if  a.new  revelation -were  given  to 
turn  this  dark  inquiry  into  noon  day,  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  actual  state  of  things.  An  extension  of  knowledge 
.would  not  reverse  the  fact  that  human  nature  has  through  every 
age  displayed  the  clearest  proofs  of  innate  depravity,  uor  cou^d 
it  weaken  the'  probability  thatit  ivill  still  continue  to  do  so, 
whatever  were  the  reasons  for  giving  a  moral  agent  a  constitu- 
tion, which  it  was  foreseen  would  soon  be  found  iu  this  condi- 
tion. We  are  thankful,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  entangle  ourselves  in  these  depths,,  but  only  to  shew  that 
^ateris  paribus  the  average  quantity  of  evil  that  affects  bumani^ 
ty,  is  not  necessarily  increased  as  society  advances. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  the  classes 
whose  situation  in  life  is  changed  by  the  progress  of  society,  are 
the  non-reproductive  classes,'  i.  e.  the  higher  ranks  generally,  and 
the  lower  and  middle  ranks  resident  in  towns.  Among  the 
higher  ranks,  we  diink,  after  what  has  been  stated,  that  thd 
principle.' of  compensation  is  so  self-evident  as  not  to  require 
any  additional  illustration  in  this  place ;  but  we  are  aware  (liat 
some  difficulty  may  arise  from  the  situation  of  the  peoide  iii 
large  towns,  which  form  so  considerable  and  so  necessary  ah 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  an  advanced  state  of  society^; 
In  order  to  investigate  it  foirly,  however,  with  referencie  to  our 
present  inquiry,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  distinguish  betwe^ 
that  quantity  of  vice  and  misery  which  actually  e.xists  in  nlaff^ 
towns,  where  no  adequate  pains  have  been  taken  Co  improve  tht 
morab  and  the  police,  and  that  quantity  which  has  been  as^'um- 
ed  to  be  -necessary  to  produce  the  requisite  abatement  in  the 
progress  of  population,  llie  last  is  clearly  "all  that  can  be  just- 
ly ascribed  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence  in  this  arguhientj  . 
uid  ^vhen  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  proper  quantity;  we  mnst 
proceed  (if  any  be  left)  to  ascertain  how  far  it  may  btt  sutficient 
to  counterbalance  the  superior  exertions  of  virttie,  wiiich  th4 
atate  of  society  producing  many  towns  enables  us  to  make.  ' 
We  have  already  had  occask)n  to  shew  the  high  proportiOB 
which  the  average  number  of  deaths  to  the  population  iii  tOwni 
bears  to  that  in  the  country,  and  that  a  great  portion  of  thisffex- 
ttaordinaiy  mortality  takes  place  among  infants  And  young  chil- 
dren. But  a  certain  aumber  of  premature  deaths  occurs  in  tbA 
-eouatry  as  well  as  in  towns,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  moSt 
favoHrable  condition  can  hardly  reduce  it  among  the  Iqwe^ 
orders  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  bora.  As  fa^  as  ouf 
|>erB«nal  expenrace  goes,  we  should  say  it  was  rather -mortL 
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Now;  as  to  (heae  individuals  tbcma^ves,  wha  rihaU  say  that  dieir 
conditioD  thus  eariy  taken  from  ^  voAA  is  not  to  b« -envied 
ty  those  left  behind  i  Tie  principal  question,  therefore,  as  to 
^e  stun  of  misery  produced  by  this  increase  of  premature  deaths, 
•eems  to  be  the  degree  in  which  the  parents  are  affected  by  it ; 
■ud  the  immediate  point  to  be  detemined  in  the  case -before  na 
is,  how  much  more  heavily  thb  species  of  g»ief  presses  npoB 
pareats  residing  in  townsj  thad  upon  ihoee  in.  ^e  country.  At 
this  is  probably- the  chief  diHwback  winch  we  shall  have  M 
piake  from  the  numerous  advantages  of  civilizatioo  and  com^ 
vaetce,  we  shall  endeavour  to  investigate  its  estent  'with  som« 
wreciaion.  The  sumber  of  birtiis  produced  by  eacli  msirria^ 
must  of  course  be  varioos  in  diflereut  situatiom  ;  but  there  is 
l^ood  reason,  to  believe,-  that  the  average  of  four  to  a  marnagc 
}a  towns,  and  six  in  the  country,  may  not  be  for  from  die  truth. 
Now,  as  half  the  number  born  in  towns  die  in  childhood,  each 
awrried  couple  must  of  courae  loae  two  cbilihr«i  oa  an  average. 
In  the  couutry,  where  it  has  been  fully  proved  that  the  majority 
ef  th6  memben  bora  live  to  be  married,  we  will  calculaie'  tfie 
number  of  those  vAyo  die  in  childhood  at  one  diird;  for  the  wastfe 
of  life  amtn^  those  .who  are  just  adult  is  very  tiiHing  in  ^ 
country, 

(  But  as  each  married  couple  here  produces  six  births  upon  an 
average,  if  one-third  die  in  childhood,  the  loss  diey  sustain  is  of 
VKO  children  each,  as  we  have'aeen  to  be  the  case  in  towns ;  so 
fhat  the  average  presaure  of  grief  upon  each  married  coople  ib 
•fi  quantity  precbely  the  same,and  die  difference  betweenthem 
appears  to  be  in  the  proportion  which  the  Iosk  of  each  bear?  to 
^ir  wb(4e  .«tock,  which  in  the  tovniman's  oasois  one  half,  ia 
!tbe  comttrynMui's  one  third.  The  loss  is  of  the  same  naturb,  ab 
if  tw»  PWD,  one  possessing  an  incwne  of  40U0l.  and  the 'other  ^ 
6OOOL  a  year,  should  each  be  deprived  offiOOOl.  a  year.  On 
|be  face  of  this  account  there  certainly  is  a  comparative  disad- 
Vpqlan  oa  the  sideof  ^e  townsman^  but  if  we  consider  that 
'  j^Mkttie  contract  of  marriage  and  the  residence  in  the'  town  m 
'TolimttiTy  on  the  part  of  the  parents  suffering  d]e  loss,  as  well  ab 
Ibe  oumeroua  advantages  and  enjoyments  by  wbi(^  diey  are 
iMipted  to  place  themselves  in  that  situation,  theoc  whore  lot 
mVf  well  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  couiHry  n^identa. 
3!bftt  »uch  b  the  opinion  of  the  people  themselves  is  evident 
fMfta  die  ei^mess  -with  which  every  'stuation  in  greM  loMia 
js  sought  after  by  the  residents  in  die  country;  andfiWa  the  lEf- 
i^t^ueucy  of  -the  oppoMte  course  of  conduct.  We  may,  therefor^, 
.  foirly.  conclude,  that  the  general  increase  of  misery -is  hot  VO17 
|>reat,  if  any  at  all.     Nay,  we  diiulc,  .tiutwe  may  fairly  assume 
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jiaX  there  is  dpoa  the  wkol»  in  iocrease  of  happineSB,  puticolitr- 
ly  whea  we  eoander  the  supenor  capttcity  for  txqoytatat  whitifa 
the  towoBmaa's  mental  tmproyement  gives  bim,  md  die  superior 
means  of  attainii^  it  affof  ded  hy  the  higher  remuoeratioB  of  Ihb 
labour. 

it  remains  to  inquire  how  far  the  abatement  ia  the  [HvgresB  of 
populalioB  which  k  iacident  to  the  existence  of  towns  ia  caused 
by  an  increase  of  the  vice  of  which  th^  vre  said  to  he  the  ho^ 
beds.  Upon  this  subject  there  are  some  curious  facts  to  be 
found  among  the  writers  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  it. 
iWehave  selected  the  two  following;  the  first  of  which  iah^hljr 
hooourable  to  the  sect  ufKm  whose  society  the  experiment  W«s 
founded.  It  stnick  Dr.  Perceval*,  that  the  principles  and 
jnanoeis  of  the  qnakers,  though  often  made  tlie  subjects  of  ^li- 
beral censure  and  ridicule,  nnght  afford  tfa^n  advantages  ovsr 
other  bodies  of  men,  with  reelect  to  the  duration  of  life.  Thfe 
diligence  cleanliuete,  temperance,  and  composure  of  tnmd  b^ 
whi(di  themembe^-of , this,  society  are  distii^[uiBh«d,  in  towns  as 
well  as  la  the  country,  might  reasonably  besupposed  to  contti- 
bute  to  health' and  longevity;  and  as  Aere  are  no  persoBb 
«moi^  them  ia  abject  poverty,  and  few  immoderately  rich,  this 
more  equal  distribution  must  lessen  the  s6urces  of  disease,  sad 
furnish  every  indiriduaj  tinder  it  with  the -necessary  means  of 
i;elief.  Iliese considerations  excited  his  curiosity  to  know  thepi9- 
:  portion  of  -deaths  among  the  tpiakers  of  Manchester ;  «id  he  waa 
gratUied  by  Mr.'  Routh,  one  of  die  friends,  io  the  moM  ebl%ing 
mitnner,  with  the  followKg  information.  The  society  consist 
ed  of  Si  males  and  84  females,  54  married  persons,  nine  ^n- 
dowers,'  seven  widows,  and  48  persons  under  15  years  of  age.' 

This  births  during  die  last  seven  years  had  amounted  to^, 
and  the  burials  to  47 ;  about  1  therefiHv  in  &4  of  tb»  quaked 
ju  Manchester  died  auDualty;  whereas  the  proportion  ofideattls 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  at  large  was  as  t  tb'-flS. 
Thb  ditlerence,  'which  is  direcUy  the  reverse  of  what  Woald 
occur  were  vice  and  intemperance  the  onby  causes  of  niAf^i^y 
in  towns,  Dr.  Perceval  afterwards  reduces  to  a  levul,  byEfoppoH- 
ii^,  that  the  quakers  had  few  or  no  accessions  to  thfSr  number 
by  new  settlers  (m*  eouverts  -  during  the  last  seved  years.  f%i6 
must  have  considerably  increined  their  proportional  mortality'; 
because,  as  new  settlers  generally  arrive  in  towns  in  ad  ttldh 
s'ate,  aatl  the  chief  mortality  tskesplace  in  childhood,  dieymdn 
1>{  course  raise  the  proportion  of  iuhatntants  to  the  deMhs,  aed 
also  of  births  and  weddings  to  the  burials,  higher  dian  they 
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vould  otfaerwise  be,  if  this  cauce  did  not  exist.  He  conceives^ 
therefore,  that  the  general  proportion  of  death»  to  the  popula< 
tion  in  Manchester,  would  be  at  least  au  high  as  among  the 
quakers,  perhaps  sometbing  higher ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  proportional  mortality  among  them  is  fiataratly  very  near  as 
hi^  as  ajnong  the  other  residents  of  the  town,  notwithstanding  the 
.difference  in  (he  tempeiance,  regularity,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
parties.  That  "  the  want  of  vivacity  in  the  people  of  this  sect," 
and  "  the '  sedentary  hves  of  their  females,"  tend  materially  to 
shorten  the  period  of  their  existence,  will  not  probably  be  ad- 
mitted by  any  philosopher  or  physician.  What  then  remains 
but  that  we  come  to  the  conclu^on,  that  the  causes  which 
shorten  the  period  of  human  life  in  twvns,  however  they  may 
be  Sometimes  aggravated  by  vice,  are  fully  sufficient,  without 
any  snch  aggravation,  to  produce  all  the  effect  contended  for  in 
this  article,  and  to  render  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  supposing  ■ 
they  conducted  themselves  as  temperately  and  as  virtuously  as  the 
queers,  a  non-reproductive  part  of  the  population  of  the  state. 
Dr.  Perceval  *  has  afforded  another  fact  to  prove,  that  the  quan^ 
Wy  of  vice  usu»lly  existing  in  towns  does  not  materidly  alter 
the  otherwise  natural  rate  of  the  progress  of  population.  By 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  difference  in  the  proportioD  of 
deaths  between  the  town  of  Manchester  and  the  villages  irome^ 
diately  surrounding,  he  found  that  the  yearly  mortality  in  the 
former  bore  a  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  very  nearly^ 
if  UQt  quite,  double  to  that  in  the  lattw; — .yet  "both  Jive  i«  the 
.same  glimate,  carry  on  the  same  manufactures,  are  chiefly  sup- 
l^ied  from  the  same  market,"  and  their  habits  of  life,  their  mor^; 
and  their  manners,  cannot  therefore  be  very  diffefent:  supposing 
the  fact  as  established  by  the  quakers  to  be  out  of  the  question, 
there  can  probably  be  no  difreraice  of  vice  in  Aese  two  situa- 
tions sufficient  to  account  for  their,  different  rates  of  mortality; 
and  the  two  facts  taken  together  render  it  absolutely  certain 
that  such  is  not  the  cause.  We  must  evidently,  therefore,  have 
recourse  to  the  other  circumstances  in  which  towns  differ  from 
the  country ;  and  these  are  chiefly,  confinement  from  such  exer- 
cises as.  rei)der  the  body  vigorous  and  robust ;  an  atmo^bere 
unfavo^i;able  to  the  duration  of  life;  and  the  weaker  spark  which 
•Kiginally  animates  the  frame  of  the  townsman,  and  which  re- 
fiise?  to  carry  his  existence  to  the  same  extended  period  as  the 
iQoi:^, vivid  fire  which  glows  in  the  frame  of  the  countryman. 
Sp^e  of  these  circumstances  are  caused,  and  all  of  them  are 


■  See  Nrceval's  EiMf  s  on  PapulatiQii,  p.  ^6..  _  ■ 
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compensated,  by  the  superior  degree  of  mental  exertion  neces*. 
qaiy  to  die  townsman,  that  cannot  fail  to  impart  to  him  a  por*. 
tion  of  refined  enjoyment  to  which  the  peasant  must  be  a  total 
stranger.  Nor  has  he  ever  felt  the  want  of  the  more  efficient 
properties  of  the  body.  Although  he  is  born  an  animal  less 
ngorous  than  the  peasant,  his  native  air  affords  him  a  state  of 
personal  feeling  as  comfortable,  tits  him  as  much  for  the  les» 
hardy  and  laborions  occupations  in  which  he  is  employed,  rei>- 
ders  him  as  tree  from  pain  and  as  capable  of  the  quiet  enjoy* 
ment  suited  to  his  station,  as  the  air  of  the  country  affords  to 
the  rough  pea3ant  Bushed  with  the  boistefoua  amusetneat  of 
adiletic  exercises. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  late  among  a 
certain' set  of  our  Maternity,  who  are  too  little  scrupulous  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  their  sophistry  upon  the  public  good,  to 
decry  the  effects  of  civilization,  and  to  enlarge  upon  the  degra- 
dation induced  on  ^e  human  mind,  by  commerce  and  esteuded 
manufactures.  They  assume,  that  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  commensurate  with  the  degree  in  which  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  exists  in  a  country ;  and  suppose,  that  when  the 
public  prosperity  has  been  raised  to  a  great  height  by  the  minute 
subdivision  of  labour,  the  ideas  of;the  people  shall  in  each  class 
be-ltoiled  to  die  performance  of  we  single  mauipulation.  'lli* 
only  mistake  in  this  proposition  seems  to  be,  Aat  the  wond  ideat 
has  been  used  instead  of  hands;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  intended  t© 
assert,  that  men  receive'  their  ideas  through  their  finger's  ends,  of 
the  palms  of  their  hands !  A  man's  hands  maybe  limited  to 
one  single  manipulation ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  adroitness 
with  which  he  performs  it,  his  ideas  may  wander  at  large.  A- 
weaver,  for  example,  long  before  his  apprenticeship  is  expired, 
may  throw  the  shuttle  to  arid  fro  by  mere  habit,  with  little  men- 
tal exertion,  or  even  attention ;  and  he  is  in  constant  intercourse 
with  a  large  society  of  men,  whcwe  minds  require  nnJy  the 
proper  pains,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  goveniin.9nt  to  take 
in  providing  for  t^eir  cultivation,  to  turn  the  activity,  naturally 
TesulUng  from  the  collision  of  ideas,  to  the  moral  advantage  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  community.  We  do  not  think,  thu'e- 
fore,  that  the  collection  of  people  intp  towns  mceaarily  induces 
any  moral  «legradation  among  them ;  on  the  contrary,  we  beUevje 
diat  letters  tmd  arts  introduce  into  the  morals  greater  adviuin, . 
tages,  if  properly  seized,  than  .wealtJi  does  disadvantages,  not- 
withstanding the  absurd  paradoxes  of  Rousseau  and  hie  Jnutaton 
upon  this  subject;  and  we  heartily  subscribe  to  the.  opinion  of 
the  ancient  philosopher,  "  Quid  enumerem  arldum  multitudine*! 
EJne  quib|ii  vita  onuua6  nulla  esse  potUBSet.  Quis.^iiip  le^il 
VOf"  )h  NO.  IV.  ItK 
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subvenisset  i  Qiiffi  esset  oblectitio  volentiuni  ?  Qui  vUttu  sat 
«ultiis,  nisi  tarn  multte  nobis  ajtet  ntinistrarentur,  4)uibus  rebos 
«xculta  hominum  vita,  taiM:uin  desdtit  a  culti;  et  victu  bestiarum." 
(Cicero  de  Officiis,  tib.  2.)  AlAough,  iherefora,  the  towosman's 
life  may  be  somewhat  shorter  in  duratioq.that  that  of  the  couibi- 
tTjiamt,  it  ma;  certaiidy  be  said  to  1^  longer  iti  gifing  more 
density  of  enjoyment  to  the  individual ;  apd  as  to  the  effect  on 
Ae  community,  the  ipread  of  Inowledge  and  talents  will  always 
secure  freedom  at  least  in  the  prtctice,  if  not  io  the  form  of  go^ 
Temments ;  a^id  the  latter  wilt  always  by  Uegraes  adapt  itidlf  to 
the  former.  Unless  foreign  influence  should  check  the  course 
of  industry  and  improvement  in  Russia,  fta  government  will  Dot 
^e  despotic  11  century  hence. 

'  In  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  we  must  remark,  that  if 
towns  have  been  called  the  hot'beds  of  vice,  they  have,  deserved 
that  appellation  more  from  indolent  despair  than  from  necesr 
sity,  Tbt  towns  have  hjH^rto  by  no  means  had  fair  play, 
Kotwithstanding  the  extreme  difiference  between  the  disposi- 
tions, manners,  opportunities,  and  temptations  of  the  inhabitant^ 
»f  towns  and  difc  eountry,  not  only  have  the  same  ipws  beeij 
thou^t  adequate  to  th^  government  of  both,  but  too  oftea 
those  lavrs  have  been  even  relaxed  in  townSr  Where  r^ula^ 
tion  has  been  most  wanted,  it  has  been  most  neglected;  and 
what  is  worse,  r^igious  instruction,  the  only  sure  fonndation  of 
«II  morality,  has  usually  been  aiore  scantily  provldisd  in  the  same 
toroportion.  It  is  pleasing,  nevertheless^  toreflect,  ^at  if  fowns 
Jtave  been  actually  the  hot-beds  of  vice,  they  have  been  no  less 
the  seats  of  exaked  v^ues.  The  uiost  enlightened  es^jtions  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  mauViud  have  been  struck  out  by  ^ 
'Wellectual  collision  of  many  enlarged  minds  collected  into  the 
focus  of  a  great  wetropolii.  And  altho^h  we  cannot  quite 
:  vindicate  from  partiality  the  predilection  for  a  city  life,  enter- 
tained by  our  great  philosopher  and  inorabst  Dr.  Jphnson,  we 
cauoot  either  avoid  thinking,  that  he  who  wou)d  (if  possible)  re- 
duce cities  and  towns  to  anuihilation,  rather  than  use  due  «xeK 
lions  for  their  improvement,  and  to  render  tbeih  jnore  conducive 
to  the  views  of  Providence  in  makii^  tfaem  a  necessary  condi'* 
tion  of  one  state  of  oqr  |>c^)tical  existence,  would,  by  the  saefte 
|-tile,  h»ig  a  boy  for  his  tirst  fsiyiit,  rather  than  endeavttur  to  ro«t 
out  the  innate  seeds  of  etil  imf^ted  in  his  miail. 

One  word  more  and  we  have  done.  It  may  perhaps  be  mid, 
ihat  the  number  of  the  childless  and  unmarried  among  the  higbeT 
OtA^cb  U  a  clear  addition  to  the  mass  of  public  misery  »b.  society 
^ftvuicfes.'  To  this  we  ^laU  bridiy  reply,  that  lh6se  ^ali^es  ef 
fh^  mind  and  body^  whkh  are  least  favourable  to  the  |«o^«)^ 
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and  care  of  large  families,  are  often  the  most  so  to  other  pur- 
suits not  leas  useful  or  advantageous,  or  less  capable  of  con- 
Jerriiig  happiness.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  unless  we  revert 
to  this  solution  of  the  fact,  the  greateat  heroes  and  most  cele- 
Jbrated  men  have  m  very  many  instances  heen  childless,  if  not 
unmarried.  Bat  have  they  been  therefore  the  mwe  miserable  i 
By  no  means.  That  affection  which  would  peih:^s  have  been 
engrossed  by  their  families  faas  all  been  lavished  on  their  coun- 
try and  on  mankind.  And  however  great  may  be  the  satisfac- 
tion arising  from  domestic  endearments,  th^  high-wrought  plea- 
"sure  Howing  from  a  consciousness  of  having  conferred  a  benefit 
«n  one's  country  and  the  world,  of  deserving  public  applause 
and  gratitude,  will  scarcely  yield  to  it  iu  intensity  of  delight. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  applies  exclusively  to  men,  we  would  cite 
the  names  of  Hannah  More,  Joanna  BailUe,  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton, Maria  Edgeworth,  and  many  otl^ra,  to  shew  that  die  other 
sex  have  tiieir  fiill  share  in  the  observation ;  and  some  of  them 
so  much  the  more  emphatically,  as  temporal  affairs  must  yield 
in  importance  to  those  which  are  eternal. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  apologise  for  the  length  of  diis  article 
but  we  are  convinced,  that  there  is  no  subject  which  more  re- 
markably involves  the  happiness  of.  the  creature,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Creator.  And  we  shall  indeed  rejoice  if  the  candid  and 
enlightened  portion  of  the  community  should  give  us  any  eit- 
couragemeut  to  think, 

**  That  to  the  height  of  this  great 
We  may  assert  eternal  I^vidence, 
Ajid  vindicate  the  w^  of  God  to  man.' 
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'  protection  of  auch  of  our  patriotic  Fcadera  as  have  the  m^atis  of  pni 
itin^  lU  success,  is,  we  trusty,  supetfluoua.     But  man;,  perhaps,  inaji  not 
.    .'e  n.aturely  reflected  upon  the  superior  claim  established  in  its  favour 
^^r  all  individual  ckarilies,   .  It  may  not,  perhaps,  have  occurred  to  them, 
(iiat  whereat,  ordioar;  charity  beaefiu  only  the  generatloD  that  now  in, 
'^is  is  calculated  to  extend  its  blessings  to  our  remotest  posterity; — that 
'  jiercas,  comEnon  charity  affects  only  the  body,  this  goes  directly  to  the 
souls  of  its  objects  i— -that  whereas,  common  chuity  can  only  pretend  to  re- 
lieve the  preunrc  of.  inis^ry  fKlually  endured,  this  has  a  direct  and  ohviou* 
tendency  to  prevent  its"  occurrence  i'T-and  if,  after  these  higher  motive*,  wie 
may  venture  to  suggest  one  of  leas'  importance,-— we  would  flbaerre,  thai 
this  is  the  most  acanoviical  ckarity  erer  proposed ;  for,  in  proportion  as  it* 
■ts  are  attained  in  the  diffusion  of  instruction  and  intelligence  amo:^ 
lower  ranks,  will  the  suois  now  rendered  necessary  for  their  relief  from 
evils  arising  from  ignorance  and  apathy,  he  curtailed. 

The  patronage  under  which  it  is  presented  to  the  public,  it  as  nnex- 

I i.'ptionable  as  the  most  suspitioua  anxiety  can  require ;  and  the  effects  of 

'',  patrouage  have  been  already  considerable.     Within  a  few  days  after 

establish inent  of  the  Society,   H.  R.  H.   the  Commander  in   Chief 

''ish.ian  order  for  establishing,  in  every  regiment  of  the  army,  a  school 

.ucting  the  children  of  the  soldiers  "  on  the  plan  recammended  bj 

.   Rer.  Dr.  Bell  *,  and  adapted  with  great  success  at  the  Royal  Military 


*  We  eaiinot  su^er  the  name  of  this  distinguished  Itidivldad  to  pass  without 
offering  him  our  sincere  congratalations  upon  the  triumphs  lately  obtaiited  by 
the  cause  ottmlh  and  justics  over  mitrepreseiitacion  and  prejudice,  Tbe  i\ut»~ 
tion  between  him  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  their  respmive  sptems,  {>  no>i ,  wA 
think,  at  rnt.  To  say  nothiag  of  ihe-unwonhy  efibrli  ia  oiir  first  number  th> 
tubseqaent  publications  of  Mr.  Herbert  Monh,  Archdeacon  Bowser,  And  iha 
Quarterly  Review  far  October,  1811,  appear  to  us  ia  ananiWerable  ai  tbey  int 
imaotwered.  We  with  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  and  to  Mr.  jD..eph  l.an- 
t^auer,  all  the  coasolatton  to  be  derived  from  the  reflection  which,  (if  we  righciy 
recollect  the  correspondence  in  the  Morning  Pott)  wai  made  by  the  laHer  vta-' 
tl  man  wiih  admirable  taste  and  modsstj,  in  jefcnaco  to  hu  awa  OUiBfit 
**  ihM  tna  the  tito  bath  spett." 


Aiflum."    "ThcotHMt  of  these  uutitutioni  U  to  impIUit  on  the  diit- 
dicn'i  mtod*  early  habits  of  Crdipon]  nwialitf,  obalMHea  anA  imtiMliy." 


a. 

ADTBRTtKa  to  die  •tatnnnil.vrith  remet  to  the  Bt«.  Mr.  TTatio,  ia 
({k.  S33,  et  «ei^.)  of  Mr.  Hodgsoo's  Lift  of  Bp.  ^otteiM,  wc  think  it  fair  to 
li]r  the  following  facts  before  the  public :— Mr.  Utko'a  fint  acquaintanee 
with  his  lordship  wu  in  ihe  jtcbt  1798,  upon  his  appointment  lo  a  chap- 
laincy bythl  l^knt  Cam^n^f^  which  oc^astan  the  bisB(i|j  ^tc  him 
"       '  iri  he  kept  up  his  con- 

gee, and  pcTSoiull*  re- 
mmg  to  his  Urdihip  & 
id  Turk  iih.- tabs  aficp. 
•  an  also  in  a 


I.  ratttr  stating,  that  thtf 

j  iare  sMiatied  with  him- 

t  ia  occasionally  KiDialeil 

I  a  a  coDlin  lied  alteii  lion 

I  ihedutiesof  bis  parish;. 

\  bUdb  wiUao  which  tu 
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Element!  of  Arabic  Inflexion  ;  together  with  some  Observation s  on  tbe 
Structure  of  either  Languages,  considered  with  Reference  to  tbe  Mncipfcs 
of  general  Grammar.  By  M.  Lumsden,  LLD-  Professor  of  Arabic  and 
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The  Law. add  Principle  of  Mon«y  comidered,  id  a  Lettcf  to  W, 
HuskisBon,  Esq.  M  .P.     By  J.  Ratthby.     Svo.  sewed. 

Observations  on  tbe  present  State  of  the  Currency  in  England.  By  the 
Earl  of  Rosse.     Svo.     3s.  6d.  sewed; 
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A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  occasioned  by  the  Report  of  the 
.  Bullion  Committee.    By  Jasper  Atkinson,  Esq,    3s.  fid.  sewed- 

Thoughts  on  the  present  Political  State  of  Affairs.  By  W.  Hunter, 
Esq.    ^s.  sewed. 

Con  Iterations  on  Commerce,  Bullion  and  Coin  Circulation,  and  Ez' 
changei,  wKh  a  View  to  o\it  present  Circumstances.  By  G  Chalnunj 
-■  F.R.S."8.A,     Byo,-  lis.  6d.  sewed.  ■ 

.Considerations  on  the  present  Slate  of  BankKotes,  Specie,  snd  Bullion  j 
In  a  Series  of  Letter!,  addressed  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  ■■.-■'.  By  MeKcst^ 
•vo.     S3,  sewed^  '  '     ' 


UNi-zD^bvGoogli: 


.  UitvfKtm  Worh. 


'Hic  Boardine  House;  or  Five  Hoara  at  Brighton :  a  Music^  Fuee,  i> 
two  Acts-    By  Samuel  Beazley,  juD.    Bvo.    m.  sewed. 
'     Th6  Kiss,  a  Comedf,  in  five  Acta,  as  peribrnoed  at  the  Theatre  Rorah, 
Lyceum.    By  Stephen  Clarke.    8vo.    aa.  6d.  sewed. 

ParknesB  Visible,  an  After-piece ;  as  performed  at  Uie  Theatre  Rofal, 
'Haymarket.    Svo.    aa.  tewed. 

'  Mary's  Bower,  oti  the  Caatle  on  the  Glen ;  a  Pastoral  Dvama,  of  fire 
Acts  :  founded  on  a  real  Event  in  Scotland,  about  tbeEodofthe  fifteeotk 
Century.    Royal  8tO.    5a.  sewed. 

EDUCATION. 

Epitome  Sacra  Historic,  in  usum  Schobrum. .  t8mo.    lu  Ixmnd.    ' 
The  Rudiments  of  EnglUh  Grammar,  elucidated  vor  a  Guide -to  Par^ 
tag.    By  B.  H.  Smart,  Private  Teacher,     iimo.    38.  6d.  bonud. 

A  Vocabulary  in  the  English,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portugut^e  Languages.    By  J.  Boardman.     iimo.    ;b.  boards. 

Five  Hundred  Questions,  deduced  from  Goldsmith's  History  of  Eng- 
land.   By  James  Adair.  -  i8mo.    is.  sewed. 

An  English  School  Grammar.  By  Joseph  Guy,  jun-iSmo- ».tid. bound. 
English  Exercises,  for  teaching  Grammatical  Compo^oo  on  a. new 
Principle,     lamo.    bound. 

Five  Hundred  Questions  on  the  New  Testament.    By  S.  Barrow. 
i8mo.    IS-  sew.cd. 
Aunt  Maty 's  Tales,  for  the  Entertainment  and  Improirement  t>f  Little 
;  Girls.     iSmo.     as.  half-bound. 

'     The  Tutor's  Key  to  the  Questions  appertaining  to  Blair's  PreceptOTt 
&c.  'iSmo.'  3s.  6d.  bound. 
Elements  of  Conversation,  French  and  English-    Br  C.  Gros.    iima. 
. '  Is.  6d.  bound. 

CiEOOlLAPRY. 

A  New  Modem  Alias.  By  John  Pinkerton,  ESq.  Ha.  WCl.  il.  n. 
containing  Maps  uf  Holland,  Germany,  South  of  the  Mayne,  and  Soot- 
land.  Northern  Partj 

A  Sketch  of  Ancient  Geographyi  adapted  to  Smith's  Atlas,  fijr  Miis 
Uangnall.     Svo. '  as.  6d.  half'boundt 


'  Neat's  History  of  the  Puritans;  or  the  Rise,  Pririctples,  and  Suflerlngl 

•f  the  frotestant  Dissenters,  to   the   glorious  -Era  of  the  RevolutioQ; 
..abridged-    By  Edward  Parsons.     S*o-    Vol.  1-  las-  boards. 

Cobhctfs  Parliamentary  History  of  England;  from  the  Roman  Cop- 
.quest,  in  io66,to  1895.   Vol- VIIL  and  IX.    Royal  »vo.  il.  11.  6d.  each* 

boards. 
TheEast  Indian  Register  andDirectoT7,correctedtoAuguat.    lamtt. 

Ss.  sewed. 
.■    Anecdotes  of  the  Manners.and  Customs  of  London,  from  the  Roman 
-Invasion,  to   the  Year  j;oo:   illustrated  by  eighteen   Engravings.,   By 

James  Peller  Malcolm,  F.A.5.    Second  edition.  '  3  Vols.  SVo.    aU  as. 

Historical  Inquiries  concerning  Forests  and  Forest  Laws ;  ^rith  Topo* 
-grairfiicid  Remarks  upon  the  Ancient  and  Modran  State  •£  tb<  Kew 


Fomt,  in  the  Coimtr  of  Soudumpton.  Bf  Fercifal  l-cwis,  f «f.  ^< 
al.  lit.  6d.  boBTds.*  ' 

HiBtonw  dn  Femine»FnncaiHi  lei  plus  celebrcit  et  de  leur  InDnenqt:" 
nr  la  lAtmtim  FraocaiKt  coiaine  protectrices  dcs  Lettree  et  conniKf 
auteure.    Par  Madame  de  Genln.     i  Volg.  iimo-     tos.Bewcd.. 

Tbe  Hittary -add  Anliquitiei  ei  SMrboraugh  and  {taVicinitr;  v^b'. 
X  View  of  Scarborough!  Ann*  and  Seala  of  tike  3oroush,  and  Plant  <tf- 
the  70*11  -arid  VidiiHr:  :  B^  Tbamm  I^Dderwdi  Second  edtioD' 
•to.    i*fc    Royal  Sro. 


Cobbett'i  complete  Collection  of  State  iTriats  and  Proceedings  for  High' 
Tntooo,  and  other 'Crimea  and  Misdemeanoure,  from  the  earUeft  Period^ 
totbepment  Time.  Vc^X.    Roral  Sto.     iL  i ib.  6d.  boards- 

The  Trial  of  Aitlmr  Bottot)  Etq-  at  Tortola,  for  the  Murder  of  h(r 
Jlegra9U*ePn)^»erf  takenm^Sbortfaandby  A.M.  IklisatiOtEaq-  8*0. 
41.  sewed- 

Trial  iMwecn  the  Govemett  of  a  Lady'a  fioardiog  School,  and  the 
Mother  of  a  Pupil)  committed  to  herClurae.    Bvo.    a  a- 6d.  tewed. 

ATrcatiw  oo  tlK.fiaIlkn^)t  Laws,  fiy.&ancii  Whitmanfa,  £*q.  Hoyat 
4vo«  i6ii  boAtda*       ,  _  . 

MIDICIHK  AVD  SVSCBRT. 

Estays  on  tbe  dungea  of  the  Huiqan^ody,  at  its  different  Agea ;  thir 
Diaeaaea  to  which  it  is  predisposed  in  eaqh  Pmod  of  Life  ;  and  toe  tead' 
'  in  ninciDles  of  its  Longevity.  By  Thomas  Jameson.  M.I>--  Member 
of  the  Colleges  of  Phy^ians  in  London  ^ad  Edthburgh,  aad  rcsid^t 
njr^ctaoat^Cheltcpham-*  3*0-    gs.  boards. 

Popular  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  ofWomeo  «iyl 
Children.  By  >ihn  Bums,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  and  Member  of  the 
Paculty  of  Physicians  andSip^cons  in  Gla^ow.    Svo-    q».  boards- 

A  Collection  of  Treatises  on  Sol  Lunar  Ihfluence  in  Fevera ;  with  aa' 
tinproved  Method  -of  curing  them.  By  Frands  Balfbnr,  M.Di  Pint 
Member  of  the  Medical  Bovd  in  Ben^ 

Practical  Remarks  on  Insanity.     By  Bryan  Crowthcr.     Sro.    jb> 

Practical  Observatioiu  on  Cuccr.  By  the  late  John  Howard.  Srt- 
5  s.  boards,. 

An  Essay  on  the  Tellow  Fever-  By  Edward  Nathaniel  Bancroft,  MSfl- 
tvD.     1I-  IS.  boards.      . 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  ConaumpttOnj  and  of  Asthma.  B^ 
'Richard  Reece,  M.D.    8vo.  js- boards. 

Engravings  oflhe  Arteries,  illuatrating  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Ana- 
totiiy  of  the  Human  Body ;  and  serving  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Sargery 
'6f  the  Arteries.  By  Charles  Bell,  Surgeon.  Third  editioo.  HoyalSvo. 
ija.  boarda. 

Nosologic  Companion  to  the  London  Pharmacopeia.  By  John  Nott,> 
M.D.     tSmo  . as.  sewed.  . 

Prinoples  of  Midwifery,  including  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil> 
-dim.    ByJohnBum.    Second  edition.    SVO.     laa-boards. 

HIMTART. 

'    Obwrvstioas  on  tbe  prcMBt  State  of  the  PertBgiKW  Army.  a»-«r' 


nntwd  \n  tSeutenaot^neral  Sir  'WimaM  Girr  Bctesfbrd,  E.B.  B* 
AmIkw  Halliday,  M  J>.    4I0.    1 51.  boards. 

As  elementary  Trertise  on  the  Mounth^  <rf  Nanl  Ordoiince.  B7 
Lieut>-Col>  Wni..  Cpngrere.  A.M  F.ILS.  •a.nA  Eqaerrf  to  Hit  Aoral 
Hiehneu  the  Prince  Regent.    4to.    los.  fid.  boanis. 

The  ObstTvationa  of  a  Veteran  on  tht  Frinctplea  of  War,  Milltuy 
Xconoinr,  &c.  &c.    Svo.    lok  6d.boardi. 

The  Tactical  Regulator.  Bf  John  RirsKl,  liciitniant  and  Adjataot  qf 
JN^ottiiw)»m  Staff.    Svo.    ij.  la.  boarda. 


HiaCKLLAKIVS. 


The  TStm  Pocbt  CydapxSa ;  or,  Elcmenti  of  Uatful  EnawiedKe. 
Bf  John  Millard,     iimo.    ts.  boards.' 

letters  fram  an  Elder  to  a  Younger  Brother,  on  the  Conduct  u>  be 
porsued  in  Life.    By  fVilliam  Hnesey/  Part  second,  iudo.  jkboardf* 

A  brpef.  Statement  of  the  Origin  and  Advantage)  of  the  New  Westeni 
Boad.,  ftvo,    iB.sewed- 

Thc  Remains  of  J^RC^^h  Blackm ;  consisting  of  Artdies,  ommal 
Dramas,  Poems,  including  "  The  Times,"  an  Ode.  and  Memoira  Of  bia 
Life.    B,y  Mr.  I'ratt.     %  Vols.    Crown  8va.    1).  boards. 

An  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription.  By  the  Uigbt  Hon.  Sir  Willian 
Drummand.    Roval  4to.     il.'  tts.  Gd.  boards. 

.  The  AHieiican  Review  of  History  and  Politics,  and  General  Repository 
of  Literaturci  No.  HI.  for  Ju.1y.    Svo.    6s.    - 

A  General  Uistoir  of  Quadrupeds.  B^  Thomas  Bewick.  The  Sixtb 
edition.    Hvo.    ij.  boards. 

The  Projector;  a  Periodical  Paper,  originally  published  in  the 
nontMy  Numbers  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fiwn  Januarr  180*,  t» 
November  1S09.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author.  3  Vols.  flvo. 
,ilv7B.  boards.  ' 

'  In'e  London  Catalogue  of  Bonks,  with  tfletr  Sizes  and  Prices,  correctett 
tsAugutt.     Svo-   ,73- 6d.  half-bound. 

An  Abridgment  of  Locke's  'Essay  on  Human  UnderstandRig. ;  B]f 
X.oni"a  Capper.     4to.     il.  boards, 

A  DiBsert;ttton  upon  Rhetoric,  translated  from  the  Oreefc  of  Aristotle. 
ByD.  M-^Simmin,  Ksq.    evo.     lot.  6d.  boards.  > 

Historical  Memoirs  and  Anecdoies  of  the  Court  of  France,  during  ih« 
Favour  of.Madame  de  Ponipadpur.  iBy  J.  L.  ISoulavre,  the  Elder.'  Svo. 
8B'  boards. 

An  elementary  Investigation  of  the  Theory  of  Numberi.  By  Peler 
Barlow,  uf  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  ~  8vo.     14s-  hoards. 

Elements  of  .Rhetoric;  or,  the  Principles  of  Oratory  delineated.  By 
John  Lutton-    Svo.    3s.  6d.  sewed.    - 

An  Attempt  to  amplify  the  Notation  of  Music,  illuatrafed  by  ExaAi- 
bles  both  &acred  and  secular.  By  B.  S.  Uootsey,  F.L.S.  410.  lOS.'Ad. 
boards. 

.  Instinct  Displayed,  in  a  Collection  of  well-aulherHicated  Facts,  eiem- 
plifying  the  exiranrdinary  Saj^acity  of  various  l^pecies  of  the  Aninal 
Creation.     iim(>.-   5s.  boards. 

MascMiic  Miscellanies,  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  By  Stephen  Jones.  New 
edition.     iSmo.     6s.  boards. 

l-<jrd  Somera'  Collection  of  scarce  and  valuable  Tracts,  arranged,  &c. 
\fj  Walter  Seott.  Ek).  Vol  VI.  Second  editipa.  Ro^al  410.  3I.  }•. 
Iwards-  '  '  ' 


Tlmaitlih  BitHH'Moi^iu,  apd  TTTtaeu* ;  traoihted  beta  tke-Ote^- 
B;  the  Rev.  Mr-  Polvb^le. .  i  Vols-    Sto.     to«-  6d.  boards. 

Simple  Pleanirei,  dnif  ned  for  Young  Pereoni  abore  twelre  Yexn  dl 
Age.    By  Mils  VcDDing.     iimo.    ».  6d.  bonnd. 

The  A:9culapian  Monitor,  or  hiithful  Guide  to  tlie  Hirtorr  of  the 
Human  iSpeciesi  and  moet  important  Brancbesof  Medical  Philosophy! 
combined  with  moral  Keflections,  and  enforced  by  religious  Precept*. 
iBy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  Rector  tif  Bt-  Maty|aj  Wallingford.    Ivo-    jl. 

Cruttwell's   Hoiuekeeper's  Xccount-Book,   improved  by  red  Liotfi 
ruled  acroE*  the  Paget,  fortheYear  iSia-    4to-     *■.  Mwed- 
Sketcbei)  dvil  and  miliUry,  of.  the .  Iskad  of  Java.    Sto.    tit.  ^ 


VDVILl  AND  KOHANCBS. 

Beauford ;  or  ■  Kctiire  of  High  Life.    By  Henry  Card,  M.A.  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford.    %  Vob-    Crown  Svo.     1 5s.  boardi. 
RouliC)  or  the  Castle  of  MoDtalabretti.    4V0IS     timo-     tl.boardt. 
The   Englistimaii.      By  Miss    Byron.       6  Toll.      lamo-    il.    lol. 

.  The  Clcrgyman't  Widow,  and  her  Young  Family,  iimo.  4^. 
boards. 

Yamboo,  or  the  North  American  Slave:  a  Tale.  sTott.  iiino.  ij^ 
boardt. 

Ora  and  Juliet,  or  the  Influence  of  first  I^iociplet.  4  Vols,  izmoi 
il.  boardi.  .  '  ' 

Brighton  in  an  Uproar:  a  Novel.'    a  Vols.    rtmo.     its.  boards. 

St.  Osburgb,  or  the  Carmelite  Monk  1  a  Romauce.  4  Volt:  iamb. 
il.  boards. 

New  Canterbury  Tales;  or  the  Glories  of  the  Gattisoii.  By  Hig. 
Gen.  Oliver  dutline.    Cr-  8vo.    75,  boards. 

Rudolph  and  Adelaide,  or  the  Fort  of  St.Femandot:  aNoVel.  $ 
Vols.  iimo.  I js.  boards. 

Sir  Ralph  De  Bigod -.  a  Romance.    4  V<ds.     iimo-     I'l.  is.  board*. 

The  Decision :  a  Novel.    3  Vols,     iihlo.     ijs.  boardi. 

Virginia:  or  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  By  limma  Parker.  4VC1IS.  iiitfD. 
tl.  4s.  boards. 

The  Caledonian  Bandit)  or  the  Heir  of  Dnncaethal :  a  Romance.  4 
Vols.     iimo.     103.  boards. 

The  Cou^ns,  ora  Woman's  Promise  and  a  Lover's  Vow  :  a  Novel,  j 
Vols.     iimo.     (js.boardi. 

Sense  and  Sensibility:  a  Novel.    By  Lady  ■'  3  Vols.  iimo. 

15s.  boards- 

The  Welch  Mointaineer.  By  Arthur  MoWer.  a  V(^.  lamo.  jt. 
boards. 

Tb«  Battle  of  Albuera,  a  Poem  i  with  an  Epittle  dedicatory  to  I^nd 
Wellington.    Svo.    3s  tewed- 

Pocms.    By  D.  P.  Campbell.    Foolscap.    ;s.  bound. 

The  Capital!  a  satirical  and  sentimental  Poem;  dedicatedto  the  &1I 
of  Stanhope.     Kvo.     is,  Gd-  sewed.  ' 

Poems.  By  Lieatenant  Charles  Gray  of  the  Royal  Maiinn.  Fooltc^ 
&.  •  Pott- Sto>  im.  6d.  tieardt. 


'lUilton'a' Pbdi^l  Worlw',  withCowpiT'o'TranSlaiipni!  Mid  Bayl^i 
life  of  the  Author-    4  V^>l3.    Crown  8vo.  0I.  n.  boarda. 

Craig  P'ladric,    Visiom    of  StMioibilitf,  with  Iegendai7  Talet,  an^ 
pccaeionaT  PiecEt.    By  David  Carey,    Svi*.    B»- boards, 
'The  Tocein;  with    feveral  minor  Poems-       liy  a  Member  of  the    < 
honourable  Society  of  Mncolii'Blnn.     4to-     49.Kwed. 
.    Britteh  Scenery:    a  Poetical  Sketch-     By  a   Quondam  Oxonian,  aD(( 
Carthusian.     4to-    49'.  lewed- 

Leisure  Hours;  or.  Morning  Amusement*  :  consiMing  of  Poems  on  & 
Variety  of  Inttresiing  Subject*,  moral,  rclitiious,  and  mlscellaneou* : 
with  Notes  by  W- Stecrg.     Foohcap.     74.  boards. 
-    The  Battles  ^f  the  Danube  and  Barossa.    8vo~  59. 
"Poems.     By  Whistoo  Bristow.     Cr.  8to.     loa   6d.  boards. 

Squibs  and  Crackers,  serious,  comical,  and  tender,    tif  Jasper  Smalt 
Aot.     Cr.  8vo.     7*.  boards. 

■  Lines  sacred  tO  the  Memory  of  the  Reverend  Jamet  Grahame.    .4tO. 
as.  sewed. 

Tratislatione  from  Andent  Irish  ManuscriptSi  and  other  Poenu.    ^ 
James'M  artin-  Cr- Svo.     7s.  boards. 

The  Cdtec  of  Kehama ;  a  Poem-    By  Robert  Southey.  Second  editioi^ 
9Vol8>    itmo.     14s.  boards. 

rOLITICAL. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  p.  on  the  Sutg'eot  of  Reform 
ip  the  Representation  of  the  People  in  ParlLiment.    By  Wm-Roscoe, 
Esq.     8»o.  6d.  sewed. 
.    The  ^ieecbi.of.  Mr.  Johnstooe,  on  the  third  Reading  of  Lord  Stan. 


bope's^ll.     Friday,  JuUigth,    8vo,\48  sewed. 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  Lord  Viscount  Castlerea^^ 
in  the  House  of  ConuntHia,  July  is>  on  tfae, second  Reading  of  EaA 


Stanhope's.  Bill,  8vo.  as.  sewed- 
'  Letters  addressed  to  the  People  of  the  United  Stales  of  Amsrfct,' m 
the  Conduct  of  the  pait  and  present  Admin  i  si  radons  of  the  AmeriOn 
Government  toward  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  Colonel  Titnottw 
Pickering,  fonnei^y  Secretary  of  >)tate  to  the  Govemmeat  of  the  United 
States.'  8»o;  js. sewed. 
A  concise  View  of  the  Constitution  of  England.  By  George  Cuttanee^ 

'Third  edition-     Bvo.     i-s- 6d  board* 

"^he  new  Standing  Ocders  of  the  House  of  CoaUDooi)  as  Yerbcd  bf 'ft 

.Commiitcet'June^ii'  evo.     j«.^^b&ardB; .'' 

THEOLOGV. 

An  Exposition  of  such  of  "e  Prophecies  of  Daniel  aa  receive  their  Ac- 
complishment under  the  New  Testament,  togrther  with  a  Comparison 
between  them  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  explained  by  the  late  Dr.  Bengelius^ 
By  the  late  Reverend  Magnus  Frederic  Roos,  A-M.  Superintendant  «i)d 
Prelate  in  I.ustnau  and  Anhausen.  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
Ebcnezer  Henderson,  Jdember  pf  the  Royal  Gottenburg  Sodetj  of  Art» 
^d  Sciences.    Svo.    71.  boards- 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet  Street,  before  thff 
Missionary  Society  in  London,  on  Friday  Morning,  May  iq.  By  thg 
Reverend  John  Wdcox,  A.M.    Svo  sewed. 

..  ^l^C-'Cuty  of  Christians  to  partake  of  the  Afflictions  of  the  Goqiclr 
'A  B&tourte,  delivered  at  poTtsoiputh)  oa  WcdneBday,  June  afi.    9f   ■ 
Tkonus  Kftt.    it.  Kwcd. 


JM  ^  ^-ym  Warh. 

La  Snnle  KUe.  «iU  coMieot  le  Veux  et  ]e  HmmauTnUflKA  Starts- 
type,     laino.    ijsWMrdt 

'  A  Selectioa  of  Psalms,  aitd  tneral  Hfinni  on  particular  OccaiTOtn,  fat 
the  ITaeoftheMenitMirsof  tbcEctablisbedCburdi.  Voolicap.  ».  tewed. 

The  GaMen  Grovei  a  choice  MjUual  of  Prayvn.  fi;  the  Reieicnd 
Jereray  Taylor,    a^mo-    a».  6d.  bound- 

Lectures  ou  tbe  Pastoral  Character.  By  die  Izte  Oeorge  Camp&e^- 
&■£>.  F-Hii.  Ed.  Prindpa!  of  Maniacal  College,  Aberdeei].  Edited  br 
Junet  PraKi^^'D*'^i'''^''orDn]inoa)t.  ' 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evidences  Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  tlie 
Cbrittian  Rrligion-  By  OHnthuB  Gk%Mj,  LLJ).  Of  the  RoyalMiBtar; 
Academy,  Woolwich,    a  VoIk.    Cr- Ato.    l4«- boards 

Ad  entireNcw  Virsion  of  the  Book  of  Pfalms.  By  the  Rercrthd 
TVilliamGoodei  M.A.     2  Vols.'    gvo:     1I    is.  boards.    . 

A  Body  dt  Difirirty :  wherein  the  Doctrines  of  the  Chriitian  Jteligioii 
arc  explained  aod  defended.  By  Tbomai  Ridjely ,  &D.  8vo.  VoL  f, 
9E.  bcnrds.  ■  _  ■  ■'-  ^ 

ChiittiaB  Liberty,  a  Scnnoo  preached  at  St,  Mary'*,  Cambfidzei  b«(bi* 
tLR.  H.  (be  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Dnivefiity  ofCaBibrid{^,  at 
^ Inttallationt  June  jo.    By  Saauel  Ijutler,  D,D    Cr.  Evo.  «.  tiundst 

Obserrationa  on  some  important  Points  in  Divinity,  chie$  those,  in 
ControTcrsy  between  the  Armenians  and  Cdlvinletsi  whb  ttireeDialagnA 
By  Ely  Bates-    Second  edition,    i^aaa.   fit-  boards. 

A  Charge!  d^'i^cred  to  thr'Clergy  of  the  ^xshdeaconry  of  Northum' 
t>erland,at  tlie Twtation,  1809-  By  Dobert  Thorp,  DJ).  Mn  it- fe*cd. 

A^mon,  preached  at  the  Chnptl  in  St.  Safionr-^ate,  Y-ork,on  Snaday, 
Juoe»4,  1810     By  t^^harlei  Wellbtloved.    8vo.     is,  tewed.  -■- 
*  Sacred  Truth  unfbMed,  in  a  Cotir*;  of  piracticaJ  lectarca;    By  the 
Rev.  S.  Kggott,  A.M.  Svo.  loa.  boards. 

▼OTACKt  AMDTiATXLa. 

Tr<«eh  througb  Greece,  Paleatiqe,  Egypt,  Baiiiaiy,  &c.  in  tbe  Yean 
■So6andiBa7.  ByF.A-De  Cbatcaubiiaod.TnntUted  from  the  fren^. 
%  Vols-  8vau     ft-  4t.  boardt.  ,  '         -k  ' 

: .  Tranb  in  tke  labad  of  Iceland,  during  the  Samfner  of  tbe  fear  ^sip. 
By  Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F-R-S.  £diiibtirgh.  ^to.  gl.  0. 

Geological  Travels^  Volt.  U.  wd  lU.  In  Engiaqtt  ,  fiyj.  A.^  I^ 
F.R.S.     )l.49.boardi.  ,  ,       ,    j;  -   ■ 

Jouma1ofaTouriiiIceland»ia  tbe  Sammerfff  i»(9.  ByW.J.fitfMkcb 
{.L.S.    8ro.     169.  boardti 
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Abbot  Mir2a,  character  and  anecdotes  of,  426,  42?. 

Atlion,  the  repr«Bentation  of,  in  design,  an  object  with  the  Micient 

artiats,  47- 
Ad^ngton  (Mr.),  merits  of  his  adminiatratton,  233. 
Administration,  state  of  the,  in  France,  161,  l62. 

^ ,  sketch  of  tliatof  Mr.  Pitt,  401 — 104. 

AgticuUiat,  state  of,  in  Kepaul,  36d—3S8. 

Mmqvtrque  (Duke),  hJs.Gonduct  preserves  Cadiz,  71 — sketch  <tf  his 

life,  74. 
^Umniina,  expedition  to,  2l6.   . 

^^irlo.  Prince  of  Shiraz,  his  penon  and  c^at-scter,  418. 
liSrgaty,  tfieOrigiii  of  monstrous  representations,  5S. 
]4JJ&wofpett3rstates,a.buTden,3lO.  -  ■ 

Al»es,Vue  ^bresof.that plant used-for  cauUcing  shjpByfec.  137. 
lAmtnea,  ratio  of  increased  poptdMioa  in  the  newly  settled  countries 

of,  456. 
Amiau,  ridiculous  flatter;  of  B^ntfutrte  liy  the  matOf  (rf',  IS7. 
Anecdote  of  a  French  soldier,  relative  to  Ijoti  Wellington,  93. 
Antcdot'a,  illustratife  of  Mr.  Fok's  assertion,  tliat  the  frequency  of 

battles  and  massacies  weakens  our  sympathies,  155. 
Angeio  (Michael),  some  remarks  on  his  ptuntings,  as  compared  with 

West^s,  48, 49--Jiis  asnduity,  54. 
Aneustaia,  the  heroine  of  Zaragosa,  account  of  her  exploits,  78 — 

description  of  her  person,  81 . 
Antiquity,  inquiry  bow  far  the  models  of,  assist  in  adranCtng  the 
.    arts,  46-^ccount  of  some  remains  of,  atShapour  in  Persia,  414. 
Apeitei,  his  assiduity  prorerhial,  54. 

Arabia,  coincidence  of  manners  in,  with  the  highlanders  of  Scotland, 
-   41s. 
ArgyU    (Diike  of),   delineation  of  his  character  by  Mr.  Fox, 

37. 
^rnmi'd,  journey  through,  410. 
Aru,  the  Emdeat,  compared  with  the  modem,  47— jg— what  has 

letarded  their  progress  in  Great  Britain,  57. 
Aaa  Minor,  journey  through,  4 10. 

Atbttu,  the  government  of,  favourable  to  the  fine  arts,  S?. 
Aitthart,  conditions  on  which  women  may  become,  296. 
Axara  Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  MeridiouE' 

life,  l20--his  zoological  enquiries,  122. 
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Saeon  (Lord),  his  definition  of  &  miiitary  natJoD,  218. 

&/jnnut  (General),  his  report  to  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayre>,FelBtive 
to  the  natives  of  Paraeuaf>  I3^. 

Behe,  his  anecdotes  of  literature  and  scarce  books,  329. 

BeUiam  {Rev.  Thomas),  his  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  432— senti- 
ments on  the  Toleration  Act,  435,  436 — his  description  of  the 
puqtoses  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  bill,  441,  442. 

Bhatgong,  account  of  the  city  of,'36A. 

Bibliography,  renisrk*  on  the  study  of,  337—333,  334. 

Bibtiommiai  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dibdia,  32&-~<}uotations  relative  ta 
reviewers,  331,  332 — to  bibliogrt^hy,  333,  334. 

Biography,  genera]  observations  relative  to,  1 72— advantages  of, 
345,. 

Birdi'oi  South  Ajnerica  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  13^ 

Birtkt,  average  number  of,  to  a  marriage,  in  towns,  464— difierence 
of  their  amount  in  town  and  country,  488. 

Biihop,  importance  and  duties  of  his  office,  1 15,  357- 

Bonaparte,  remonstrances  to  him  against  the  subjugation  of  Spain, 
88— hi^  character  justly  appreciated  by  the  French,  89— the 
destruction  of  England  the  favourite  object  of,  151 — his  interior 
policy,  lCi2— anecdote  illustrative  of  his  suspicious  temper,  163— 
bis  tyranny,  iS^'-accoUDt  of  his  entry  into  one  of  bis  good  cities, 
169— his  tmxiety  to  create  a  Davy,  l^Or-remuka  on  Mr.  Fox's 
conduct  towards,  389- 

fiooft  C^/fctort,' prominent  clwracter^  anwog,  340^ 

Biahnia,  remarks  relative  to  the  ancient  religion  of,  239. 

Brahmam,  singular  mode  of  transferring  vengeance  practised  by  the, 
243 — general  character  of  their  religion,  250 — disgusting  species 
ef  regeneration  practised  by  the,  2Qti. 

Bread,  comparatively  little  used  in  South  America,  128. 

Britam.     See  Grtat  Britain. 

Bucianau't  (Dr.),  sermons  and  Christian  reaearcbes  in  India,  227 — 
his  account  of  the  worship  and  temple  of  Juggernaut,.  336 — -ac- 
count of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Travancore  and  Midabar,  256 
— view  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Hindoostan,  264. 

fwfAa,  temple  in  honoUrof,  in  Nepaul,37i. 

Bueno'  Ayres,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  South  America,  129— 
-  trade  of,  130 — British  expedition  to,  136— 216 — scTiemes  for  in- 
creasing the  financial  resources  of,  139 — conduct  of  the  junta, 
142 — deputies  from,  sent  to  London^  147. 

^Mfkt  (Mr.),  his  letter  on  the  French  revolutim,  185 — his  descrip- 
tion  of  the  people,  213 — sentiments  respecting  out  church,  esta- 
blishment, 448. 

iiufiir;,  deposition  of  the  shiekof,  415. 
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Cadii,  bankers  unknown  in,  70, 

Calvinitm,  sentimeaU  of  Bishop  Porteus  respecting,  356. 

Canning  (Mr.)>  big  duel  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  3^3. 

Carr  {Sir  John),  his  travels  in  Spain,  60— his  account  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wcllesley'a  landing  at  Cadiz,  6g. 

CfiracrfM,  revolution  in  the,  134,  135. 

Carthage,  causes  of  her  downfall  illustrated,  3?0. 

Carryalides,  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  the,  into  architecture, 
50. 

Caste,  mode  of  recovering,  in  India,  265,  266, 

CasUereagh  (Lord),  duel  with  Mr.  Canning,  393. 

Catholic  emancipation,  queries  on  the  consequences  of,  G23.      ";   . 

Celibacy,  favourable  to  the  display  of  genius  and  learning,  492, 

Ceylon,  state  of  Christianity  in,  256. 

Chaco,  singular  phenomenon  in  the  plain  of,  in  South  America, 
126. 

Charity,  remarks  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duty  of,  in  reference 
to  Mr,  Malthus's  sentiments  on  population,  478 — enjoined  by 
Divine  Providence,  479 — when  properly  applied  tends  to  pro- 
mote industry,  4S0. 

Charkmont    (Earl   of),  memoirs  of  his  political  and  priirate  life, 

'  306 — joins  the  Whigs  in  Ireland,  314— appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  volunteers  there,  315. 

Charles  I.  remarks  on  his  trial  and  execution,  14 — 16 — 27. 

C4f*ri  Si(owi,  description  of  the  palace,  422. 

Children,  sacrifice  of,  in  India,  243 — success  of  Lord  Wellesley'i. 
law  against  that  practice,  243. 

Chili,  incorporated  with  Buenos  Ayres,  144. 

China,  observations  relative  to  Lord  MacattAey's  embassy  to, 
36-1 — idleness  anciently  a  penal  (tllence  in,  477. 

Christiani/y,  means  by  which  it  ought  to  be  propagated  in  India, 
%54 — state.of,  in  Tanjore,  ^55 — in  Ceylon,  256— ^servations  on 
the  objections  urged  against  the  establishment  of,  in  India,  264- 

Church,  established,  state  of,  in  England,  96 — in  what  manner  it 
ought  to  be  upheld,  lt4— 118 — melancholy  condiUon  of  the,  in 
Ireland,  309 — improved  state  of  the,  in  Cork,  319. 

Cimerot,  viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  his  conduct,  139 — sent  back  to 
Spam,  143. 

Civilisation,  effect  of  its  different  stages  on  populatiop  considered, 
461 — 47") — spontaneously  advances  the  number  of  those  who 
prefer  celibacy  to  marriage,  485 — investigation  respecting  the 
progi^ss  of  vice  in  reference  to,  487— inquiry  respecting  thf 
effects  of  its  progress  on  the  condition  of  the  human  nuad, 
491. 

Clartinloa  (Lord),  tendency  of  Mr.  Fox's  History  to  reproach,  hie 
memory,  19, 
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Clergy,  lonie  remarlu  respectins  the  conduct  of  the,  gS,  97— 

condition  of  the  protestant  and  catholic,  in  Ireland,  320. 
Coaiiliont  and  subsidies,  remarka  on,  '20S,  207. 
Cockabtmba,  deicription  of  the  province  of,  in  South  America,  J30. 
Commerce,  Sooth  American,  139 — combination  against  our,  general, 

301— eSectB  of  lU  prt^ress  on  the  condition  of  the  human  mind. 
.  491 — and  manufactures,  inquiry  into  their  effects  on  population, 

4t»,  4£3, 46'4. 
Commotu,  establidiment  of  their  right,  in  regard  to  impeachmei4* 

»3. 
Copfeiswi,  advantages  of  the  practice,  in  Spain,  69. 
ConftrmatitM  service,  remarks  on  &&  manner  of  performing  the, 

350. 
Coiucriplion,  in  France,  166— the  engine  of  French  ascNidancy,  218. 
Couk  (Captain),  elegy  on,  by  Miss  Seward,  55. 
Coittersim  of  the  Hindoos,  262 — 26(). 
Cork,  statistical  surrey  of  the  coun^,  3o6-^rogres8  of  the  county 

in  civilization,  317.       ... 
Cvrv/oTo,  plot  at,  against  the  revolutionary  government,  143. 
Cotm  (Madame),  criticisnis  on  her  writings,  306. 
Cmnper  (Mr.),  abuse  of  his  writings  by  Miss  Seward,  180. 
Criiict,  remarlcB  on,  331,  331. 
CromweU,  the  protector,  Charles  I.  sacrificed  to  his  andiitioB,  1^— 

Mr.  Fox's  uiaracter  of  hhn,  16. 

D. 

D'Ahmbert,  observations  relative  to  the  character  of,  299. 

Dmmat  (Or.),  memoirs  of,  by  Miss  Seward,  179. 

Death,  calculation  respecting  the  averse  nund>et  of,  in  towns, 

468. 
JJefant  (Madame  du),  account  of,  804,  305. 
Denmark,  terms  of  peace  with,  225. 
Devi,  hortidwordtipof,  241. 
i)tMw'«  (Mr.  Thomas),  Bibliomania,  326 — remarks  on  reviewers, 

331,  332— quotations  relative  to  the  study  of  bibliography,  333, 
■    334. 

Diuentert,  their  wealth  and  numbers  dangerous  to  the  church,  109. 
Dublin  Society,  great  usefulness  of  the,  324. 
DuHcan  (Mr. ),  his  «iccewful  efforts  to  abolish  infanticide  in  India, 

a25— 247. 


JMvcafion,  remarks  00  female,  284 — 287— ^vttst  importance  of  religion 

■in  the  system  of,  293. 
Egypt,  ancient  account  <^,  by  Satuminus,  478. 
t%in  (Earl  of^,  his  pursuits  in  Greece,  and  West's  Letters,  40 — 
60— Writ  of  his  ioidafaip's  collections,  43. 
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Eiuyclopeiia  of  Fnnce,  150. 

England,  the  jteople  of,  behind  the  French  in  their  knowledge  of 
South  America,  )  2 !£— advantages  of  a  free  trade  with,  to  »>utfa 
America,  140-^er  deetruction,  the  great  ambition  of  Boaapatte, 
lai — paneryric  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  193 — conduct  of, 
towards  IreWd,  3(V,  30S—the  moral  force  initilted  by,  the  Mfe- 
guard  of  Europe,  431. 

Eratmui,  character  of,  344. 

Erigetia  (Johannes  Scotus),  anecdote  of^  and  Charles  the  Bald,  338 
— his  remarks  on  hell  torments,  ib. 

Eftay  on  the  military  policy  and  institutioBs  of  tbe  British  empire, 
188 — on  the  principle  of  population,  &c.  494. 

Eirutcan  voMct,  whether  referable  to  the  Grecians,  44,  4S. 

Murope,  afipect  of,  changed  by  the  French  revolution,  150— 4be 
cause  of,  not  hopeless,  239. 

EuropeoiM,  soon  degenerate  in  India,  263. 

Evil,  not  necessarily  increased  as  society  advances,  487.  — 

Esecvtioa,  melancholy  account  of  an.  in  France,  155. 

Expedition  to  Zealand,  2i:i — to  the  Scheldt,  t6.— to  Alexaodria, 
316 — to  Buenos  Ayres,  ib. 


E<^r  (M.),  his  sketches  of  the  internal  state  of  France,  14$^— 
second  volume  su^ressed,  153 — his  apoli^^  for  iJie  cnieitief 
committed  by  the  freuch,  during  tlie  revolution,  153. 

Ei^elU  ( Madame  de  la),  some  account  of  her  character  and  wriu 
logs,  299—302. 

Fcmd^,  observativns  on  the  education  of,  984— 287— conditiOBB 
of  their  right  to  become  authors,  296. 

Fetxltm,  observations  on  the  character  of,  304. 

EoaieneUe  (M.),  his  remarks  on  M.  de  Valtncourt's  polite  criticism 
of  the  Princesse  de  Cleves,  301. 

Eox  (Mr.  C.  J.},  Vindication  oi,  his  history  of  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second,  1 — how  far  influenced  in  his  historical 
works  by  party  spirit,  7 — his  character,  9 — I  l-rcharacter  of 
Cromwell,  1 6— division  of  his  history,  and  objections  to  the  same 
bv  Mr,  Rose,  25 — his  sentiments  respec^ng  the  royal  fonily  of 
France,  28— character  of  General  Moak,  30. 

— — ,  Memoirs  of,  by  Mr.  Trotter,  384— his  journey  to  Paris,  and 
remarks  on  his  conduct  there,  3tJ8,  3S(H-prt>ob  of  bis  Christianity 
considered,  390,  391— rhis  death,  393 — aspersions  on  his  medical 
attendants,  394. 

Franct,  the  people  of,  inimical  to  the  war  10  Spain,  88 — sketches  of 
the  internal  state  of,  149 — great  influence  of,  over  Europe,  150 — 
■elfish  eharacftr  of  the  late  nobility,  ]  flgir^the  passive  state  of, 
lep—adrainistration  of,  &c.  161— 163— the  conscription,  iG6— a 
secure  peace  with,  hopeless,  1 89— conscription  the  destinguishiii|g 
feature  of  her  ascendancy,  216. 
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French,  first  opened  an  inlet  to  the  knowledge  of  South  America, 
12(^— instances  of  their  cruelty  in  Spain,  86— M,  Faber's  apology- 

'  for  the,  153 — anecdote  illustrative  of  their  present  character, 
165 — naturally  more  cruel  than  the  Dutch  or  Germans,  150 — 

I  tranquillity  their  present  object,  I6t — hare  lost  their  moral  «■ 
well  as  their  political  liberty,  170. 

-  tadiei,  comparison  of,  witii  the  Erglisb,  287. 

Friendly  Islands,  gradual  improvement  of  the,  47  j. 

Fuseli  (Mr.),  his  pamtiDgs,  53. 

G, 

Gardttnne  (M.),  his  voyage  to  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Persia,  411. 

Garrick  (Mr.  David),  patronized  by  Mr,  Walmesly,  176 — Miss- 
.     Seward's  monody  on  his  death,  I77- 

Gcnlis  {Madame  de),  on  the  influence  of  women,  283 — comparison  of, 
with  Mrs,  H.  More,  287,  288 — general  character  of  her  writings, 
295 — quotation  from,  on  the  right  of  women  to  become  authors, 
396 — her  account  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  2S9 — 302 — anec- 
dotes of  Madame  de- Maintenon,  302,  303. 

George  I.  his  letter  to  the  missionaries,  Ziegenbalg  and  Grundlerus, 
in  India,  263. 

Gentry  of  Ireland,  their  character,  321,  322. 

Cifard  (Mr.),  remarks  on  his  political  writings,  400-. 

Goitre,  frequent  in  Nepaul,  370. 

Goorkali,  instance  of  his  political  sagacity,  36l — conquests  of  the, 
362,  3(>3 — his  military  policy,  364 — crui^ty  of  the,  at  Eirthipoor, 
565,  366. 

Crailnn  (Mr.),  obligations  to  Ireland,  SI5. 

Grefftgny  (Madame  de),  297 — 304. 

Great  Britain,  circumstances  which  have  opposed  the  progress  of 
the  arts  in,  5? — what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of,  towards  South 
America,  148 — ^^public  spirit  of  the  nation,  iy3,  194 — question  of 
ofiensive  war  examined,  197 — foundations  of  her  naval  power, 
202 — causes  of  her  failures  in  martial  policy,  2 1 5 — ought  to  be- 
come a  military  nation,  217 — could  cope  alone  with  France  in  the 
field,  191 — 218 — owes  her  present  grandeur  to  her  constitution, 
219,  2'JO — parallel  between,  and  Carthage,  220,  221 — compared 
as  a  militai7  nation  with  France,  221,  222 — would  India  be  lost 

.  to,  if  converted  to  Christianity,  S6g — her  safety  dependant  on 
the  self-devotion  of  the-  community,  4o6 — comparative  state  of, 
and  France  in  18II,  397 — 406,  40?. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  the  want  of,  in  England,  unfavoundile  to  the  arts 
of  design,  58. 

Guerilliu,  advantages  derived  from  the,  to  the  Spanish  cause,  93. ' 

Greeks,  modern,  in  some  respects  worthy' of  their  ^cestors,  43. 

Grecians,  the.  Lord  Elgin's  pursuits  in,  4o~6cF-modtis  for  the 
painter  and  statuary,  54. 

Greece,  circunutances  which  tended  to  advance  the  arts  in,  54 — 57- 
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Hand-milUi  advantages  of,  363,  383. 

Hardy  (Mr.  Francis),  hia  memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  306.  ~ 

Htywood's  fMr. },  vindication  of  Mr.  Fox's  History  of  the  early 

'  part  of  tile  reign  of  JaraeB  the  Second,  I— quotations  relative' 
to  Mr.  Fox's  praise  of  Cromwell,  28. 

Sinddttan,  horrid  worship  of  the  Moloch  of,  at  Juggernaut,  237— 
340 — some  observations  relative  to  the  custunis  of^370— -Dr.  Bu> 
chanan's  view  of  the  state  of  religion  in,  264^ 

Hindu  infantidde,  account  of  the  origin  of  this  custom,  and  some' 
attempts  to  abolish  it,  227,  <(  scq, 

•  jitpittT,  description  of  a  temple  to  his  honour  in  Nepaul, 

374. 

Hmduiam,  msdem,  a  superstructure  of  priestcraft,  233. 

Hindu*,  variety  of  sects  among  the,  234 — belief  of  the,  respecting 
their  souls,  244 — general  diaracter  of  their  religion,  34g — re- 
marks on  their  conversion,  262 — 269— grand  divisions  of  the, 
370*— customs  of  the  different  casta,  371. 

Hiilory,  her  office  and  importance,  12. 

Hirntt  of  Commons,  condition  of  the,  in  Ireland,  30g. 

Hodgtun  (Rev.  R.),hia  life  of  Bishop  Porte  us,  345.  ' 

Human  mind,  inquiry  whether  degraded  by  the  progress  of  com-~ 
merce  and  manubctures,  491. 

Hume  (Mr.  David),  his  sentiments  on  the  doctrine  of  passive' 
obedience,  19 — character  of  him  as  an  historian,  23 — bis  person 
and  character,  310,  311 — contrasted  with  Rousseau,  312— anec- 
dotes of,  in  reference  to  his  principles  and  history,  313. 

Hurd  {Bishop},  remarks  on  his  declaration  respecting  the  resi*' 
dence  act,  100. 

Hsp9crisy,  from  whence  arising,  16. 

h 

Ide  Hill,  endowment  of  a  chapel  at,  by  Bi^op  Porteut,  354. 

Iltasiration,  recipe  for,  342. 

Impeachment,  establishment  of  the  right  of,  in  the  commons,  33. 

India,  sermons  relative  to,  and  Christian  researches  in,  227 — mix-' 
ture  of  cruelty  and  humanity  in  the  natives  of,  228 — trial  by 
ordeal  in,  234-.-Boine  remarks  on  the  education  and  character  of 
the  company's  servants  in,  25g — 261— 4iecessity  of  some  religious 
establishment,  2ti2 — observations  on  the  objections  to  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  264— 26B — method  of  readmission  to  ec- 
desiastical  rites  in,  265,  260 — necessity  of  governing  by  equd' 
"  laws,  269— the  native  governments  of,  wholly-ignorant  of  politicM^ 
economy,   377 — commerce    of,  with   Nepaul,  ib'.- — id>uSes   con- 

■  nected  with  our  commerce  to,  379,  380 — low  state  of  the  m.e- 
chanical  arts  in,  381 — the  conquest  of,  an  object  with  fion^Kirte, 
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411— striking  illustration  of  the  evils  springiDg  from  the  nfiture    . 
of  our  government  in,  424 — meritorious  ciutom  instituted  for 
tbe  internal  improvement  of,  477- 

Indiani,  manners  and  cuBtoms  of  the,  in  South  America,  12B. 

Industry,  the  natural  result  of  a  full  population,  477- 

Ing&i  (Mr.),  obligations  of  Mr.  Morier  to,  4 13. 

I'^anlicide,  practice  of,  in  India,  2't7 — origin  of  the  custom,  32^ — 
247 — raiffht  be  abolished  in  India,  262,  253— calculations  of  the 
annual   deaths  by,  in  Guzerat  and  Kutch,  247— «^ctB  of>  ux 
Otahelte,  473. 
•  Inquiry  respettihg  the  cultivation  of  the  female  mind,  2S4— 387- 

Jnsalar  cmgauts,  observations  on  policy  of,  205. 

Interchange  of  the  Irish  and  English  militi^  40?. 

Jntrepidi/y,  calm,  instance  of,  in  a  yoiitb  of  Geroua,  82. 

Invention,  some  observations  on,  50. 

Jreiand,  political  state  of,  206—233 — barriers  to  the  improremen^ 
of,  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  309,  3  lO— President, 
Montesquieu,  an  advocate  for  its  union  with  England,  313— 
wjlunteers  of,  instrumental  in  obtaining  her  freedom,  315 — good 
effects  of  the  union,  3ld— relative  state  of  the  catholic  and  Dro« 
testant  churches  in,  320 — tbe  catholic  peasantry  not  inclinea  ^ 
rebellion,  321 — ch»acter  of  the  gentry,  321, 33Z — means  of  im^ 
proving,  324. 

Iriih,  difierence  of  national  character  among  the,  3091. 

^^—  government,  advice  to  the,  344. 

J^aian,  lujnous  condition  of,  421-~descriptian  of  the  king's  palace 
at,  432.  _  _  ,_  , 

Itinerancv-,  a  leading  and  important  feature  of  methodism,  110. 

Jacob  (Mr.  W.),  his  travels  in  Spain,  60. 

Jeaa  II.,  vras  Uie  establishment  of  arbitrary  power,  or  of  ^e  car 
tholic  religicn,  the  primary  object  of  his  reign,  33,  34. 

Jttuitf,  their  exertion  contributed  greatly  to  extend  our  knowledge 
of  South  America,  lip. 

Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  some  account  of,  176 — Miss  Seward's  opi- 
nion of  bis  epistolary  talents,  j  S3. 

Jone*  (Sir  Hartford),  some  account  of  his  mission  to  Ferria,  4IO— 
reception  at  Bushire,  415— his  introduction  to  the  Prince  of 
Shiraz,  417,  41S — his  audience  of  the  Persian  monarch,  425. 

Juggernaut,  horrid  worship  of  the  pagoda  at,  237 — 23^— expenses 
of  supporting  the  idol,  240. 

Jmta,  central,  want  of  unity  and  energy  in,  in  Spain,  66 — flot  Cor 
their  overthjow,  69 — 74. 


Kiatmanda,  acccount  of  the  city  of,  365. 

fiiigi,  the  £vJne  right  of,  an  absurd  doctrine,  IS — era  of  its  com- 
mencement, 36.  ' 
iiiipatrtck   (Genefa]),  his  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Kepaul> 
'35S — ^iiwdent  vhich  occaaiooed  his  mission^  363.        _     - . . 
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SirtAipoor,  wcount  of  th«  cityoCS65-^Cruelty  <lf  tbe.G.Qa(kilUJtll» 

366. 
£)t^At  Tmplart,  murder  of,  in  Fraqoe,  156. 

L. 

Imiai,  anecdote  of,  respecting  Bonaparte,  l64. 

La  Plata,  ornithotogy  of,  l'24< — soil  and  climate  of,  125 — minerds 

of,  136— remarks  on  the  Britiuh  expedition  to,  136. 
Ucauet,  reasons  for  being  cautious  in  graotipg,  to  preachers,  43&— 

cannot  be  legally  obtained  by  a^  but  diasentera,  444; 
life,  average  expectation  of,  at  difiereat  ageS)  46S,  4^. 
iJadtn  (General),  the  defeat  of  the  British  at  Buenos  Ayrea,  not 

owing  to  hijn,  138 — his  perfidious  character,  ibt~~iua  cruelties  Id 

Peru,  144 
Literature,  what  branches  rf,  should  be  chiefly  cultivated  by  either 

sex,  289,  290. 
UoHgoUm  Vaie,  a  poem  by  Miss  Seward,  l^g, 
LocS  militia,  observations  on  the  present  system  of  the,  407,  408-^ 

plan  for  rendering  them  efficieot,  409, 
Lotttsa,  a  novel  by  Miss  Seward,  l^S. 

M. 

idacartney  (Lord],  obserrations  relative  to  his  embassy  to  China. 
304. 

MaintenoH  (Madame  de),  anecdotes  of,  303, 303. 

Maiabar,  chrietiamty  known  In,  at  a  very  ^rly  period,  35&-^berel 
conduct  of  the  catholic  bishop  in,  22?. 

MailAiu  (Mr,  T.  R^  his  essay  on  population,  22g — ^5 4— -principles 
of  his  theoi^,  450— his  checks  to  population,  457 — defects  of  his 
work,  458 — argtunents  to  disprove  hifl  theory,  4dl— 475 — conse- 
quences of  his  theory  with  regard  to  charity,  47  s— investigatioa 
of  his  opinions  respecting  the  qiode  of  preventing  a  supenbun. 
dant  popul^OQ,  4Sl^-483 — difficulties  attending  his  theory,  when 
connected  with  the  subject  of  marriage,  4S4,  485— ^ncooaistent 
with  the  design  of  providence.  473^86 . 

J>fa/«K,  unjust  treatment  of  the,  by  Great  Britain,  2l€,  21 7. 

Man,  how  far  governed  by  circumstances,  123. 

Manehtster,  number  of  deaths  in,  under  five  years  of  age,  468— pro^ 
portion  of  deaths  among  the  quakers  o£  489. 

Manufactvret  and  commerce,  inquiry  as  to  their  efects  on  the  principle 
of  population,  463,  463. 

Marriage,  discussion  respecting  a  free  and  equal  option  o&  to  all 
nuikB,4Sl. 

Marriaga,  average  number  of  births  and,  in  towns,  464.' 

Memormdum  on  the  subject  of  the  £rtI  of  Elgio's.punuits  in  Greece, . 

JUn^  cioflqiuiMa  oC  with  women,  264 — fSS. 
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]llentaiexerti»o,  the  .necessity  of,  unfavouraUe  to  population,  463— ' 

*65. 
Methodism,  for  what  reason  4tfi  progress  is  to  he  feared,  lOg— ^bsar- 

Tations  relative  to,  438. 
Methodist  society,  resolutions  of,  relative  to  their  preachers,  439. 
Methodists,  remarks  on  the  term,  106 — peculiar  tenets  of  the,  ib. — 

agree  in  essentials  with  the  church  of  England,  10? — statement  of 

their  numbers  tn  Great  Britain,  i  lO — enquiry  how  their  progresa 

is  to  be  checked,  Hi, — reasons  for  their  opposition  to  Lord  Sid- 

nwuth's  bill,  444,  445. 
MiUtarii  ereatneie,  not  incompatible  with  freedom  and  commerce, 

219 — Mr.  Windham's  plan  of  military  service,  '224'. 
Mirsa  (Abul  Hassan], account  of,  425,  426'. 
Militia,  local,  institution  of  the,  194'. 
Modtli  of  antiquity,  hon  far  assistant  to  the  art,  46. 
Moira  (Lady),  her  character  and  political  sagacity, 3 (j6. 
Monei/,  considered  as  a  sinew  of  war,  224. 
Moniieur,  the  spcochesof  the  opposition  carefully  copied  by  the, 

101. 
Monk  (General!,  character  of,  by  Mr.  Fox,  30, 32. 
Monmouti    (Duke   of),   apolog'y  for  the  conduct,  of  the  bishops 

who  attended  him   to  the  scaffold,  20— general  character   of, 

ib. 
Montteii,  unworthy  of  the  arts  of  design,  51. 
Monte  Video,  the  government  and  population  of,  142. 
Montserral,  account  of  several  actions  near,  85- 
Moor  (Mr.  Edward) ,  his  account  of  the  measures  for  suppressing 
,   Hindu  in&nticide,  227— of  ecdesiastical  regeneration  in  India,- 

266. 
More  (Mrs.  Hannah),  compared  with  Madame  de  Genlis,  287,  288,- 
Moreno  (Dr.  Mariano),  his   celebrated  memorial  relative   to  tlie 

trade  of  South  America,  140. 
Morier  (James),  his  journey  through  Persia,  Armenia,  &c.  410 — 
■   transactions  at  fiushire,  ■tJS,  4l6 — his  account  of  the  Prince  of 

Tabriz,  42?. 
MoTung,  conquest  of,  36l — account  of  Mr.  Smith's  settlement  hi, 

362 — interesting  account  of  the  widow  of  the  mjah  of,  ib. 

N. 

Nation,  what  class  of  society  contitutes  a,  153 — I5S. 

National  character,  observations  relative  to  that  of  the  IrisA,  . 
309. 

Naval  power,  requisites  for  attaining,  302. 

Nazienzen  (Gregory),  his  remarks  on  hell  torments,  338. 

AiccAn- (Madame],  account  of,  and  character,  305,  306. 

Nepatit,  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  358 — jealousy  of  its  rulers,- 
361 — its  situation  and  extent,  359 — romantic  valley  of,  360 — • 
disputed  succession  in,  and  its  consequences,  361 — rendered  tri-^ 
butary  to  China,  363, 361— account  of  the  chi^  towna  jn,  3&S— 
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scenery  and  culttvation  of,  36S— 3^8— ^iflerent. sects  iii,.36si 
369— maDoers   and  customs  of,   368 — distillation  practised  in, 

370 — religion,  371 — 3/3 — history,  375— literature,  16. — military 

strength,  876 — manufactures  and  commercial  relations  of,  377, 
-  379 — valuable  forests  in,  378,  379-^escription  of  a  water-grist 
'  mill  in,  380,  381 — refined  diplomatic  conduct  of  the  ministers, 

383. 
Nobility,  their  influence  in  a  nation,  158— rselfish  conduct  of  the,  in 

France,  isy. 
Northampton,  number  of 'deaths  in,  under  ten.  years  of  age,  463. 
Notes,  practice  of  sacrificing,  in  India,  244. 
iVorc/ writers,  common  error  with,  450. 


Oiitarvaliotu  on  methadist  preachers,  438 — on  the  distribution  of  the 

inhabitants  of  a  country,  469—471. 
Ordeal,  the  trial  by,  a  proof  of  superstition,  234^ — instances  of,  in 

India,  ib. 
Orders,  holy,  preparation  and  e}(ami nations  for,  should  form  a  part 

of  the  system  of  education  at  Colleee,  96. 
Oriua,  horrid  worship  of  Juggernaut  m,  237' — "^^0. 
Omil/iologi/  of  M.  Azara,  124. 
Otaheite,  miserable  state  of,  from  the  practice  of  infanticide,  230r-- 

great  decrease  of  population  in  the  island  of,  475. 


Fadre  (de  Sch^ling),  his  bravery  and  conviviality,  84. 

Painting,  a  feiv  general  remarks  on,  48,  49. 

Panama,  reasons  for  not  cutting  a  canal  through  the-  istbrauB  of, 

•     129. 

Panco  (Marquis  of),  instance  of  his  son's  heroism,  76. 

Paraguay,  description  of  the  rivers  in,  126. 

Paris,  the  society  of,  the  best  in  the  world,  150 — Mr.  Fox's  jour- 
ney to,  368 — state  of  the  "good  societies"  in,  2(j5. 

Parish  churches,  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  services  of,  are 
performed,  gg. 

Parly  spirit.  Its  influence,  3 — 7 — dangerous  prevalence  of,  among 
the  Irish  gentry,  332. 

Paslei/  (C.  W.),  his  essay  on  the  military  policy  of  the  British  em- 
pire, 188 — merits  of  the  work,  190 — his  sentiments  on  the  volun- 
teer system,  195 — on  invasion,  J96~-.on  the  question  of  offensive 
war,  197.  1 

■Patn,  account  of  the  city  of,  365. 

Patriotism,  its  foundation,  30S,  307. 

Patronage,  church,  liable  to  improper  distribution  in  private  hands, 
98.. 

Peasantry  ^Spanish),  description  of  the,  77' 

People,  their  propensity  to  form  hasty  opinioni  iUuttratcd,  2(H. 
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FoWMiI  (Mr.),  huraiud  rise  in  diepublic  opinion,  393. 

Periia,  joiigaej  tbrou^,  410 — remains  ofantii}uit^  St  Siapour  in, 
4 1 4 — wretched  mode  of  conducting  state  affiacs  m,  4 1 5— ^nanner 
of  sitting  in,  described,  4 1 6— remarkable  proof  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  government,  41?— education  of  the  prmces  of,  430 — low  state 
of  agriculture  in,  421— %norance  of  the  nobles  and  miruBtera 
illuitrated,  423,  424— person  and  character  of  the  king,  425 — 
character  of  the  heir  apparent,  4t6 — anecdote*  of  that  prince, 
437— ^vflections  on  the  probable  improvement  of,  429— a  debit 
against  England  in  the  Gallic  ledger,  430> 

P^iiani,  general  character  of  the,  429- 

Peru,  insurrection  of  the  Indians  in,  134. 

Peru,  Lower,  the  only  country  in  South  America  which  adheres  to 
.  the  old  government,  14?. 

FtrwHitiHB,  worship  of  the  pagoda  at,  244. 

Piit  (Mr.>,  bis  proposed  miion  with  Mr.  Fox,  21 — sketch  of  his 
political  career,  401 — errors  of  his  administration,  403— peculiaip 
'  merits  of,  404. 

Police  of  France,  166. 

Political  confederations,  how  far  advantageous,  4— bad  consequeaces 
of,  6,  7- 

PolybiM,  general  remarks  on  his  history,  I91. 

PofosA  plot,  Mr.  Fox's  sentiments  on  the,  1 7, 16. 

Populace,  how  &r  the  same  in  every  country,  1 J4,  155. 

Populalion,  the  too  great  increase  of,  not  tlie  cause  of  in&nticide, 
230 — essay  on  the  principle  of,  454 — and  food,  ratio  of  their 
increase,  45&-^he<±s  to,  4.^7 — origin  of  the  modern  mistakes 
respecting  the  principle  of,  45Q — progress  of,  in  newly  settled 
countries,  461,  462 — efiects  of  manu&ctures  an^  commerce  on 
the  principle  of,  4fi2,  463— causes  which  retard  its  increase  in 
towns,  463— 465^will  at  length  overtake  the  supply  of  surplus 
food,  466 — the  progress  of,  proportionably  slower,  as  societv  ad- 
vances, 467 — great  decrease  of,  in  Otahcite,  475— -all  artificial 
checks  to,  unnecessa^  and  hnrtfiil,  476, 477. 

Porleiis  (Dr.  Beilby),  sketch  of  his  Ufe,  34f> — 348 — his  merits  as  a 
bishop,  350 — his  beneficence  to  the  inferior  clergy,  352— style  qf 
his  preaching,  ti.— exertions  to  advance  religion  and  morality, 
353-^his  sentimeots  respecting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  354 — his 
conduct  in  parliament,  3o5— death,  t6.— his  sentiment  son  Cal- 
vinism, 356. 

Portland  (Duke  of),  his  administration,  393. 

Portaguese,  their  bigotry,  25 (>— liberality  of  one  of  their  bishops, 
257. 

iV«/fch,  their  uselessness  m  France,  l64f  I6jl— profits  of  their  office, 

frCM,  wretched  state  of  the,  in  Spain,  122. 

Protestant  dissenters,  remarks  on  the  general  meeting  of,  respecting 

Lord  Sidmouth's  bill,  ^43. 
Purmas,  obserrations  respecting  tbe,  172>  173. 
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Q. 

Qaakert,  proportion  of  deaths  amoog  Uie,  of  Mancbeiter,  48g. 


Riffkmmrs,  the  prac^ce  of'infiuiticide  among  the,  abolishecl,  245. 

formation,  the  era  of,  the  commencement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  rightof  kings,  36. 

ReUgiwj,  spirit  of  inquiry  relative  to,  prevalent,  1 13-^tinknown  to 
the  abongina!  Indians  of  Soilth  America,  I'/B— a  proficiency  ia» 
improperly  taken  for  granted,  in  the  servants  of  the  public,  26l — 
Dr.  Buchanan's  view  of  the  stale  of,  in  HindoBtan,  264 — vast  im- 
portance of,  in  the  system  of  female  education,  292— of  Nepaul; 
371—373.  . 

MeddeiKc-aet,  i^>8erTations  on  bishop  Hurd's  declaration  of  the  diffi> 
culty  of  enforcing  the,  100. 

Retisbxnce  to  kings,  observations  on,  16 — necessity  of  silence  respect^ 

-    ing  the  doctrine  of,  IQ, 

Rtitaration,  the  worst  sort  of  rev<riution,  31. 

Reviexeri,  reflections  on,  331,  332. 

itn«mu,  use  and  advantages  of,  61. 

ReDolutian,  French,  by  w&it  class  of  society  effected,  1.^4— 1£8. 

Rome,  her  military  policy  compared  with  that  of  Carthage,  220- 

Rou  (Hon.  G.)<  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Fos's  qualificatious  for  a  his- 
torian, ] — 7 — question  between  him  and  Mr.  Fox  stated,  22-*2^ 

Rousseau  (M.j,  anecdotes  of,  and  Mr.  Hume,  313. 

Rotburgh  (Duke  of),  anecdote  of  the,  341. 


Saerament,  observations  on  the  administration  of  in  parish  churches 
100. 

Salagrama,  the  holy  stone  of,  3/3. 

Santttokh  hlandt,  prosperity  of  the,  47^. 

Savage  (Mr.  I.),  hia  British  librarian,  329. 

•Scheldt,  expedition  to  the,  213,  21*. 

Scott  {Mr.  Walter),  his  edition  of  Miss  Seward's  poetical  works, 
171 — remarks  on  his  preface,  172 — his  hunting  song,  336. 

Scripture!,  ought  to  be  transUted  into  the  Hindu  language,  255. 

Sectaries,  tme  causes  of  their  increase,  348,  349— 3j'> — 447- 

Sectary,  preachers,  usiially  persons  of  low  education,  108. 

Self  Controul,  a  novel,  4£0— its  general  tenor  and  style,  432. 

Seaard  (Miss  Anna),  works  of,  17]  sketch  of  her  life  and  writinge, 
,  173 — her  death  and  character,  160,  181 — quotations  from  her 
letters,  182 — her  critical  powers,  183— afi'ectation  litr  pre- 
dominant foible,  185. 

Shapour,  remuns  of  antiquity  at,  414. 

Short  (Dr.),  his  calculations  respecting  marriages  in  towns,  4^> 
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Sidfy,  remarlcR  Klative  to,  2tl— 213. 

Sidmouth  (Lord),  his  sentiments  on  the  toleration  act,  435 — 440 — 
purpoMs  of  his  bilU  441,442 — general  meetiogs  of  the  protestant 
diatieiiters  respecting  his  bill,  443 — benefioial  consequenceB  of 
the  same,  465. 

Simple  ptfiuttres,  what  properly  so  called,  291. 

Stiilk  (Mr.),  account  of  his  settlement  in  Momne,  361 — generoii* 
condnct  of*  towards  the  widow  of  the  rajah  of  Mornng,  302. 

Socitty,  influence  of  women  op,  383 — the  difierent  conditions  of, 
;vary  the  rate  of  population,  439. 

Sfulh  Arntrka,  voyage  to,  by  Don  Felix  de  Astara,  1  ]  8— an  object 
-  <>f  peculiar  interest,  1 19— jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  and  Fortu- 

--  guese  respecting,  II9— climate  of  La  Plata,  125 — soil,  ib. — 
nveraof,  126 — productions,  127,  123 — commerce,  129 — descrip- 
tion of  the  province  of  Cochabamba,  131 — birds  of,  132 — brief 
'  sketch  of  the  troubles  in,  134 — our  trade  must  ultimately  force 
its  way  to,  201. 

Spain,  travels  in,  by  Cair  and  Jacob,  60 — country  well  adapted  t6 
resist  an  enemy,  77,  78— character  of  tfaepeople,  75 — 78-^prac- 
tical  efi'ects  of  the  contest  in,  on  the  minds  of  the  comfaarants, 
63 — probability  of  its  being  emancipated  from  French  tyranny, 
90 — advantages  of  a  protracted  warfare  in,  91,  92 — inquiry  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  means  employed  for  her  emancipation,  94 
— the  interest  of,  to  open  the  American  trade  to  England,  l4t) 

■  ■  —a  free  constitution  necessary  to  \U  salvation,  148.     . 

Spaniards,  their  hatred  to  the  French,  76— jealous  of  information 
respecting  South  America,  119. 

Spanish  South  America,  political  state  of,  113. 

Spiinish  Creole!,  enemies  to  innovation,  and  attached  to  the  old  go-, 
vernment,  135 — have  produced  many  works  of  merit,  1 19. 

SpiriCoas  liquon,  observations  relative  to  the  use  of,  in  Ireland,  318. 

Strafford  (Lord),  remarks  on  his  public  conduct  and  trial,  13,  14 — 
27- 

Subiidtes,  observations  on,  206,  207- 

Suciet  (Count),  his  cruelty  in  Spain,  83, 

Sgmlihoonah,  desOripliou  of  that  temple,  374, 

SvMrtz,  (Mr.),  extracts  from  his  letters,  relative  to  Hindu  wor- 

-.    ship,  244. 


Tabriz,  character  of  the  prince  of,  in  Persia,  496,  427. 
Tanjorc,  Christiims  numerous  in  the  kingdom  of,  255. 
.Telemaque,  observations  on  the  style  of,  300,  301. 
■ToUration,  notable  definition  of,  in  the  Edinburgh  Reiiew;  34-— 

not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of,  to  require  a  test  of  competency 

in  preachers,  44S. 
— Acl,  remarks  on,  arid  quoUtions,  432,  433 — Mr.  Smith's 

exposition  of,  434. 
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Torlart,  some  observation  relative  to  the  use  of,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  3? — 10. 

Towns,  unfavourable  to  the  increase  of  population,  46O — 465 — Dr. 

.  Short's  calculations  reispecting, marriages  in,  40/ — average  num- 
ber of  deaths  in,  468-T-number  of  settlers  in,  from  the  country, 
468,  469 — inquiry  how  far  the  abatement  in  the  progress  of 
population  in,  is  owing  to  vice,  489. 

Towruhend  {Rev.  H.),  his  statisticul  snrvey  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
306 — general  character  of  his  work,  3j6,  317, 

Travancore,  church  of  Syrian  christians  in,  256. 

Trotter  (Mr.  Bernard),  his  memoirs  of  Mr.  Fox,  384 — character  of 
the  work,  3S7— his  proofs  of  the  Christianity  of  Mr.  Fox,  39^, 
391 — his  aspersions  on  Mr.  Fox's  medical  attendants,  394— epe-   ■ 
cimens  of  his  style,  395, 396. 


ValincQiirt  f  M.  de),  remarks  on  his  criticism,  301. 
Vamittarl  (Mr.),  praised  as  a  hnsncier,  224. 
Foltaire  (M,),  his  character  of  the  French,  157- 
Voiantecn,  comparison  between,  and  a  reg;ular  army,  195. 

W. 

Wake  Dr.  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  his  letter  to  the  Indian 
missionanes,  263. 

Wakheren,  importance  of,  to  England,  214. 

Walker  (Colonel),  his  exertions  to  abolish  infanticide,  248,  24g— 
lettersfrom  the  native  princes  to,  relative  to  that  custom,  251,232. 

tfar,  expediency  of  offensive,  197 — defensive  system  of,  reprobated, 
198 — secondary  causes  of  failures  in,  2l0^general  principles  to 
be  followed  in  the  conduct  of,  ib. 

Waste  land,  bow  it  might  be  beneficially  assigned. 

Wetletley  (Marquis),  the  delay  of  his  departure  as  ambassador  to 

.  Spain,  pernicious,  66 — account  of  his  landing  at  Cadiz,  69 — his 
law  against  infanticide  in  India,  243.  ' 

Weliiagton  (Lord),  his  army  onght  to  be  kept  up  in  force  eufhcient  to 
check  the  principal  army  of  the  French,  93 — his  judicious  beha- 
viour towards  the  Spanish  generals,  94 — remark  of  a  French  sol- 
dier respecting,  g5- 

West  (Mr,),  his  use  of  the  specimens  of  art  brought  from  Greece, 
45 — his  picture  of  Christ  healing  the  sick  in  the  temple,  47, 

Winilham  (Mr.),  his  plan  of  military  service,  224. 

Wingt,  absurdity  of  appending  thera  to  human  forms,  51,  52. 

Women,  noble  conduct  of  the,  at  the  siege  of  Zaragoza,  78 — sacri- 
ficed on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands  in  India,  242 — influ- 
ence  of,  on  society,  2B3— comparison  of,  with  men,  264 — 286 — 
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Zmmgotii,  ■ceosnt  of  the  nega  off  /S-^ioble  conduct  of  the  i 
,    lUeD,*^-— ^lespemte  bravery  of  the  friftre,  79- 
Zeai,  wantiQ^  A  the  eatablislied  cbumh,  lis. 
Zeaiuul,  justice  mud  policy  of  the  expedition  to,  i 


a  I8O7,  313. 


END  OP  THE  SECOND  TOIUUE. 
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